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Preface. 


The free conferences held in recent years, which were at first welcomed by 
many with great joy, have lost their interest. The very purpose they were intended 
to serve has not been achieved, and for purposes they were not intended to serve 
they have often been misused. And the almost universal judgment seems to be, 
that, as matters now stand, even continued conferences will lead to no agreement 
or convergence in doctrine. We are of the same opinion, and confess that for many 
reasons we no longer have any particular joy in free conferences. AS much as we 
rejoice when we are given the opportunity to confess orally before our opponents 
the truths we hold, we have no great desire, as things now stand, to make any 
special effort to hold further meetings. 

Referring to the "Free Conferences," the "Theological Newspapers" of 
Columbus last year remarked that the "spokesmen" of the Missourians "take no 
particular pleasure in these negotiations, and expect no profit for their cause from 
them. To this "L. u. W." confessed, and remarked, "This, at any rate, is more 
correctly said than the 'Zeitblatter' thought it. It has been pointed out in many other 
papers, too, that the Missourians at Fort Wayne showed no particular desire for 
further meetings. And so it is. Our opponents have thoroughly spoiled our desire for 
these conferences. By what? By the untrue and slanderous reports which were 
spread after each conference in America and Germany about the position of the 
Missourians, and which, as far as we know, were never set right in any case, neither 
in America nor in Germany. In free conferences, however, which each time lead to 
a flood of gross distortions, we have 'no particular pleasure,’ nor do we expect any 
gain for truth from the same. (2) By the sad fact that (as far as we are concerned) 
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In spite of the free conferences, our opponents have only consolidated their old 
errors and have advanced to new attacks on other divine truths. But we take no 
pleasure in conferences which become an occasion for our opponents to lose 
themselves deeper and further in error, nor do we expect to gain anything for the 
church from them. (3) In that the free conferences have become an occasion, 
especially for the Ohio 'Church Newspaper’, to slander and calumniate Missouri 
before her people, and to pull out everything by the hair in order to fanatize her 
readers against Missouri. But we have no pleasure in conferences which are 
exploited to embitter and incite our opponents against us. 4. that the Ohioans have 
used the Free Conference at Fort Wahne, and in their papers now claim this as their 
right, to make the President of our Synod, in his absence, personally hateful to the 
members of the Free Conference, and by the secular press throughout the world. 
These and other things (especially the fact that the common ground of discussion is 
lacking for really fruitful negotiations as long as Missouri alone allows clear Scripture, 
and Ohio only harmony with the whole of Scripture, to be the ultima ratio) are not 
likely to give Missourians the joy of being represented in the Free Conferences any 
longer. We must, therefore, agree with the above words of the ‘Theological 
Gazette." To the reasons here given we add: the recurrent exploitation of the fact 
that the Synodical Conference conscientiously refuses to open the free conferences 
with common liturgical services. But where things are like this, what is the point of 
free conferences, and what blessing can they bestow? Even if we could and would 
overlook everything personal, there remains the profound difference in theological 
method or in the doctrine of the analogia fidei, which does not give rise to the hope 
among our opponents as well as among us that, as long as this difference exists, all 
further negotiations on conversion and election to grace will not also come to 
nothing. 

The discussion of disputed doctrines can only be successful if both parties 
start from the same principle. Where there is no common ground or starting point, 
there can be no question of fruitful negotiations about certain doctrines. He who 
disputes the principle of his opponent will not be persuaded by proofs derived from 
it. The Unitarians who reject the Nicaeum and Apostolicum cannot be convinced 
by quoting from these symbols. Even the General Synodists we cannot convict with 
passages from the Formula of Concord, nay, not even with testimonies from the 
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Augustana, because they recognize only the Augustana, and this only conditionally. 
And he who, with the rationalists and modern theologians, denies that the Holy 
Scriptures are the inspired and infallible Word of God and the final source and norm 
of theological knowledge, with him any fruitful discussion of specifically Christian 
doctrines of faith is excluded from the outset; about Christian doctrines of faith we 
negotiate and can negotiate only with those who with us recognize the authority of 
Scripture. It is absurd to attempt to prove to any one a doctrine which we know a 
priori can only be proved from a principle which the adversary does not admit, from 
the law and testimony, from the words of Holy Scripture, which he rejects. 
"Therefore | will have Scripture; Scripture, Murnar! Murnar, Scripture! or seek 
another fighter," - so Luther cried to Emser. And of a council, at which not Scripture, 
but the Pope and tradition were to be the norm of negotiations and the final authority, 
the Lutheran confessors rightly wanted to know nothing. In theology we are not able 
to look back further than the clear word of Scripture. For the doctrines of faith it 
alone is our final source and norm. (Isa. 8, 20; 1 Petr. 4, 11.) Truths of natural 
religion, however, can be proved to a rationalist by reason. But the revealed 
doctrines of the Trinity, the deity of Christ, the atonement, justification, baptism, the 
Lord's Supper, etc., | can indeed communicate to him and testify from God's Word 
and as God's Word, but | cannot prove them to him until he abandons his rationalism 
and acknowledges with me the Scriptures as the final authority of truth. As long, 
therefore, as an opponent refuses to proceed with us from Scripture and to appeal 
to Scripture as the final authority, time and effort are lost which we spend in proving 
to him from Scripture that, for example, Christ's body and blood are distributed in 
the Lord's Supper. All the evidence we can adduce for this doctrine must, after all, 
be taken from a source which the rationalist rejects as fallacious. Contra principia 
negantem non est disputandum. To him the whole argument is a continued petitio 
principii. And what is true of the overt rationalists naturally applies also to all 
disguised rationalists and enthusiasts, to all who do not accept Scripture, the clear 
word of Scripture, as the final authority. With the enthusiasts who, while praising the 
inspiration of Scripture, make the "Spirit" or "the inner light" the interpreter of the 
word of Scripture; with the Swedenborgians, who likewise admit the divinity and 
inspiration of the Bible, but demand the recognition of the method of interpretation 
invented by Swedenborg, which thoroughly cleans up the literal sense of Scripture; 
with the advocates of "Christian Science," who likewise deny the inspiration 
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in short, with all enthusiasts and rationalists who directly or indirectly reject the 
clear word of Scripture, we cannot have fruitful negotiations about Christian 
mysteries of faith until they abandon their nationalism or enthusiasm and start with 
us from the clear word of Scripture, stand with us on Scripture, and appeal with us 
to Scripture. If Papists wish to prove to us the doctrine of Purgatory, or of the 
Sacrificial Mass, from tradition, or the infallibility of the Pope, Protestants shake 
their heads, and declare all argumentation from this principle, which we do not 
acknowledge, to be a lost labor of love. When Reformed people wish to prove to 
us their doctrine of the Lord's Supper by arguments from reason, or by quotations 
from the Heidelberg Catechism, we cry out to them, "Save yourselves the trouble, 
for we dispute the principle of your arguments, and the correctness of your whole 
method of proof. And when we prove to modern theologians the deity of Christ and 
the doctrine of the atonement with a long series of clear passages from Scripture, 
they smile pityingly at people who in the 20th century still come dressed with Bible 
verses, proof slogans, loci classici, and dicta probantia from Scripture. 1) We lack 
a common starting point, a common ground of reasoning. We hold the Bible to be 
God's word and evidential; the moderns hold it to be man's word and an object of 
criticism. And so long as they take this position, we can testify to them, but not 
prove, the truths which are peculiar to Scripture. This is only possible for us again 
when we have led them back to the principle of Scripture, and thus have common 
ground with them under our feet. 

This common ground, this common starting point, this final authority 
recognized by both parties, which is absolutely necessary for any fruitful discussion 
of the Christian doctrines of faith, is also lacking between Ohio and Missouri. We 
reject their and the Ohioans reject our theological method of reasoning. The 
Synodical Conference believes it has proved its doctrine when it has produced 
evidence from a clear passage of Scripture that the text in context yields and 
demands its doctrine. Ohio, however, says, Not by a long shot; the final decision 
is not made by the scriptural word, but by a finding of harmony with the theological 
whole or system. 


1) Even D. Lepsius, who counts himself among the Bible believers, sees his life's work in 
fighting the liberals, and still plays a role among the community people, declared some months 
ago: "A mosaic of Bible sayings no longer convinces anyone today who knows the historical- 
critical method and its presuppositions." 
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We do not recognize Ohio's and Ohioans do not recognize our method of proof. 
Thus, we lack common ground for discussion, which makes any understanding 
impossible a priori. Our reasoning is petitio principii to Ohioans and Ohioan 
reasoning is petitio principii to us. When we have exhausted our last and only 
argument, and have presented to our opponents, for example, the doctrine of 
election to the faith from the text and context of a clear passage of Scripture, the 
Ohioans smile superiorly and say: Harmony, gentlemen! The final and all-decisive 
word is not spoken by the text, but by the recognizable harmony with the system; 
and where this harmony is not recognized by the theologian, all other evidence is of 
no avail. That which is decisive for the Missourians, the proof from the clear word of 
Scripture, if necessary, namely, if the theologian is not able to recognize the 
harmony, is of no avail for the Ohioans. And what is decisive for the Ohioans in the 
last instance alone, the harmony discernible by the theologian, again misses nothing 
at all with Missouri, if it has a clear word of God before it. Thus the common ground 
of discussion, the principle from which both parts equally proceed, the final authority 
to which both might jointly appeal, is lacking. Have we proved to the Ohioans that 
Eph. 1 cannot grammatically read: God has chosen us "as being in Christ," i. e., 
intuitu fidei, the Ohioans declare that theologically and dogmatically, and according 
to the total view of Scripture, the intuitu fidei must nevertheless be designated as 
the sense of Eph. 1. The "Theologische Zeitblatter" wrote last year: "Thus our 
fathers, even if their grammatical connection of 'us' with 'in him' in the sense of 'us 
as being in him' cannot be maintained, have nevertheless theologically and 
dogmatically, and thus also exegetically in the right sense, precisely also by virtue 
of their correct overall view of Holy Scripture, taken the right sense of Eph. 1:4 with 
their intuitu fidei." Now, as long as our opponents hold fast to this "but" and non 
obstante, there can be no question of fruitful negotiations with them on the disputed 
doctrines of conversion and election by grace. Again, "Adversus negantem principia 
non est disputandum." The last foot of common ground for discussion is essentially 
lacking for the negotiation of these doctrines, which can only be discerned from the 
clear word of Scripture. In Fort Wayne, therefore, D. Hénecke already declared, 
according to the report in the "Kirchenblatt" of Reading: "There was no prospect of 
agreement even with a thorough exegesis of Eph. 1, but still less now that the 
opponents cannot endure the exegesis. A different position on the custom of 
Scripture has emerged, a difference in the analogia fidei exists, which is of 
pervasive importance and makes it impossible to come to any agreement." Not 
differently do our opponents judge. In their report on the free 
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At the end of the Fourth Conference at Fort Wayne, the Columbus Theological 
Gazette stated: "It is natural that no uniform result should have been reached, as 
long as so many different views are held of the analogy of faith as the standard of 
Scripture interpretation. We are not much surprised, therefore, that the four free 
conferences held have not accomplished their purpose and have not brought about 
unanimity in doctrine, even approximately, nor do we entertain any hopes that this 
end may be attained in the near future. 

Just as Missouri has been blamed for the disunity in the American Lutheran 
Church for more than fifty years, there are again numerous voices, both here in 
America and over in Germany, which place the blame for the unsuccessfulness and 
hopelessness of the free conferences on the shoulders of Missouri. It is expected 
and demanded of the Missourians that, in the interest of peace, they should 
abandon their theological standpoint and either drop their doctrines and accept the 
doctrines of their opponents, or else declare the pending controversies to be 
indifferent and irrelevant to unity in the Church. "The only way peace can be made 
is for Missouri to give out her position,"-this seems to be the general verdict of our 
opponents. The extent to which the opponents of the Synodical Conference are 
filled with this prejudice, springing from the Unionist spirit of our day, appeared at 
the very beginning of the free conferences. The mere fact that Missourians agreed 
to hold Free Conferences with their opponents was perceived and interpreted by 
some as uncertainty, vacillation, and yielding on the part of Missourians to their 
former position. And immediately after the first free conference at Watertown, 
numerous reports flew through the world to the effect that the Missourians had 
drawn near to their opponents on important points of doctrine. These absurd and 
apparently false reports were due, | suppose, not so much to slanderous sentiment, 
or to shrewd ecclesiastical calculation, as partly to the inability adequately to 
comprehend the questions of controversy between Ohio and the Synodical 
Conference, partly to the caricatures of Missouri which have been circulated for 
decades, and which are still regarded by many as lifelike photographs, and, above 
all, to the desires and prejudices which spring from our Unionist air and 
Unificationist times. Thus it came about that immediately after the first free 
conference at Watertown, numerous papers could report: Missouri had dropped her 
former position on essential points. And to this day we can read such things in these 
papers, for, as far as we have followed the matter, not one of the journals concerned 
has taken the trouble to correct their false report. If, however, these reports do not 
correspond to the facts, then they give 
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But we were able to recognize the wishes and demands of our opponents, which 
they were soon able to make known much more clearly and stormily. 

For when the Missourians found themselves compelled to deny in their 
journals the out-of-the-air reports of the supposed yielding at Watertown, and when 
then, at the free conferences at Milwaukee and Detroit, the representatives of the 
Synodical Conference unsparingly destroyed the delusion, as if they were inclined 
to accept the Ohio doctrine of conversion and election by grace, and when they 
showed the firmness of this position of theirs even by refusing to establish common 
liturgical services at the opening of the free conferences: then it became perfectly 
clear even to the dim-eyed among the opponents that there could be no question 
of yielding and giving way on the part of the Synodal Conference. At the same time, 
however, this was the signal for many to fall upon Missouri in the old accustomed 
manner. The reason for the firm position of the Missourians was often found to be 
nothing more noble than pure stubbornness, pure dogmatism, quarrelsomeness, 
Pharisaism and Jesuitism. This "Missourian spirit" was to blame for the fact that no 
unity had yet been achieved in the American church, nor would it be in the future. 
As King Ahab confronted the prophet Elijah with the words, "Art thou that 
confoundest Israel?" - How first the Papists, and later Zwingli and the Reformers, 
attacked Luther when he refused to reveal his doctrine, directly or indirectly, and 
accused him and his comrades of pride and obstinacy, opinionatedness and 
Pharisaism, and held Luther responsible for the division of Christendom into Papists 
and Protestants, into Lutherans and Reformed; as the Uniates in Germany and 
America rant and rail against the Lutherans, and especially against the Ohioans and 
lowans, and never tire of accusing them of pharisaism and fanaticism, because they 
will not confess the Uniate doctrine and position; as, finally, the General Synodists 
have ever and ever fallen upon the faithful Lutherans and all who fought their gross 
unionism and indifferentism, and have accused them of bigotry, contentiousness, 
and self-righteousness: so now also, when the Synodical Conference resolutely 
persisted in its position, Missouri was reviled on all sides, by sects, Uniate, national 
churchmen, general synodists, and general concilists, and especially by Ohioans 
and lowaians, and heaped upon them the same reproaches which Papists, 
Reformed, sects, Uniate, and false Lutherans have ever and ever hurled at the head 
of faithful Lutherans. lowa declared Missouri to be a "sect," and D. Loy wrote that 
the Synodical Conference, if it persisted in its position, must be regarded "as a sect 


among other sects," "a recognized portion of the Calvinistic Reformed Church, or 


a separate pre- 
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destinarian sect". 2) The lowa "Church Magazine" concluded an attack on Missouri 
with the words: "Missouri negotiates only to defeat its opponents - ad majorem 
gloriam ipsius", 3) and could not do enough in intemperate accusations against 
Missouri. And the Ohio papers did not stand back with harsh judgments, describing 
before their people the "enmity" of the Missourians, "the abomination of their 
disposition," etc. The representatives of the Synodical Conference declared that it 
was a matter of conscience for them with their theological position; but many of our 
opponents, as if they had leased a piece of omniscience and were able to look 
straight into our hearts, believed that they could not or should not discover any other 
motives in the Missourians than those mentioned: quarrelsomeness, bossiness, 
Pharisaism. If our opponents in America and Germany had been right in these harsh 
judgments and serious accusations, which have now been raised against Missouri 
for more than fifty years and have been diligently circulated, one would have to 
wonder that our congregations, teachers and preachers have not joined our 
opponents in droves and that there is still a Missouri at all. However, our purpose 
now is not to indulge in useless complaints about the merciless and unjust judgment 
which our opponents, both here and there, are holding over the much-hated 
Missouri, especially since we believe that in quiet hours even our most bitter 
opponents do not themselves believe and hold most of the harsh and bitter things 
they say against Missouri. Our purpose is rather to bring out the fact that our 
opponents of all shades, in Germany as well as in America, sometimes directly, 
sometimes indirectly, demand that Missouri, in the interest of peace and unity, 
surrender its previous position, and that they are determined to hold Missouri 
responsible for the past unsuccessfulness and future hopelessness of the free 
conferences, and thus for the division in the Lutheran Church in America. 

The Ohio "Church Newspaper" of December 31, 1904, thus states what 
Missouri's retraction should be: "But as soon as Missouri will say: We have not 
looked at the matter in the right light; we have deviated, however, and have not 
spoken as the Lutheran Church has spoken for three hundred years in its public 
confession; we want to look at everything in the right light; then no more 
conferences are necessary; then there will be no more dispute, and the Ritz will be 
completely healed. God grant this, and give Missouri his grace to do it." A similar 
confession has been formulated by the "Theological Gazettes" for Missouri, which 
thus reads, 


2) Columbus Theological Magazine 1904, p. 129. 133. 
138. 
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and because we thought we were sure of our cause, we thought we had to convince 
the whole world of our opinion. But we were wrong. And now forgive us that for 27 
years we have heretical the whole of the rest of the Lutheran Church. Let us return 
to the simple teachings of our fathers. Come, let us be brethren again!" (1905, S. 
29.) 

Missouri must surrender its former position, abandon its doctrines, confess: 
"We have erred" and accept the Ohio doctrines, - this is the demand which the 
Ohioans make of Missouri, and the condition on which they wish to recognize the 
Missourians as brethren. Admittedly, in view of the Unionist swing within the Ohio 
Synod, the ecclesiastical fellowship and recognition of the Ohioans is hardly likely 
to be as high a consideration to us as the formulas quoted calculate and demand. 
If in 1904 the Ohioans were able to renew their connection with Hermannsburg, and 
through it with the Hanoverian State Church and its pastors; if in the same year the 
Ohio "Church Newspaper" was able to make the statement, "Missouri demands 
complete agreement in all doctrinal matters, and wants to know nothing of ‘open 
questions." It has been, and even officially still is, our position, but a sentiment more 
favorable to lowa has arisen in some parts of our Synod, especially as lowa agrees 
with us in the doctrines of election by grace and conversion." yea, if the Ohioans, in 
particular, had already, at the free conferences in Milwaukee and Detroit, and 
repeatedly since, in their journals, urged and urged the Missourians, such as they 
were, to common liturgical services,-so, too, it should cost the Ohioans no particular 
overcoming to profess likewise the principle, with reference to the points of 
difference between them and Missouri: "We agree to differ." For us Missourians, 
however, who also intend to persevere in our old position on the question of church 
communion, it remains essentially the same whether we are called upon to deny 
our own doctrine and accept Ohio's, or to recognize Ohio's doctrine as having equal 
rights with ours in the Lutheran Church. For us, then, the only question that arises 
is: Can we, according to God's Word and with a good conscience, surrender our 
position by either dropping our doctrines and accepting the doctrines of our 
opponents, or yet declare our doctrine indifferent and the doctrine of our opponents 
as legitimate in the Lutheran Church? Next: Is it really in that the Synodical 
Conference, because it does not depart from its doctrinal position, is to blame for 
the unsuccessfulness and hopelessness of the free conferences, and therefore for 
the disunity in the Lutheran Church in America? F. B. 

(Conclusion follows.) 
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The subject now before us for discussion is the so-called "Levirate marriage." 
Much has been said about the question, "Is the Levirate marriage permitted or 
forbidden according to God's Work? It is well known that within our Synod, too, 
people have come forward with the assertion that Levirate marriage is neither 
commanded nor forbidden in God's Word, that it is therefore an adiaphoron, 
belonging to the so-called free middle things. This assertion has had the 
consequence that even in "our circles" Levirate marriage has been made the subject 
of discussion. And so this conference also considered it timely and profitable to 
discuss this subject. - 

The word "marriage in law" reminds us that we are dealing here with the 
conjugal union of two persons who are related to each other in a certain way. Now, 
before we go into this particular case in more detail, it will probably be well for us to 
get some idea of the various kinds, lines, and degrees of kinship in general. - There 
are two kinds of kinship. One kind, called consanguineousness, has its ground in 
carnal descent. The other kind, called affinity, has its ground in conjugal union. In 
other words, if two or more persons are connected by the bond of blood, fo they are 
consanguinei; but if they have been brought near to each other by the bond of 
marriage, they are affines. J. W. Baier defines consanguineousness and affinity 
thus: "Consanguineousness (as it were the unity of blood, with respect to the seed 
into which the blood is changed, and whence the procreation takes place) is 
described to be the nearness (attinentia) of persons, of which one is derived from 
the other, or which (two or more) are derived from a certain person by carnal 
procreation." (Comp, theol. pos. De statu domest., § 9, nota a. ) "Affinity is the 
nearness (propinquitas) of persons which arises from marriage, so that those who 
are one flesh with one or both spouses, in that there is consanguinity between 
themselves, these are also carnally near to the other spouse, since the spouses 
have become one flesh among themselves." (I. c., § 10.) Thus the consanguinei of 
one spouse are affines to the other spouse. Accordingly, only affinity arises from 
marriage, never consanguineousness. 

Now, as regards a marriage to be contracted between two persons of different 
sexes who are capable of performing the conjugal duty, the same may be 
contracted both on account of consanguineousness and on account of 


1) The following paper on "Levirate marriage" by Fr. O. L. Hohenstein was presented to 
the Central Illinois Pastoral Conference and is taken from the minute book of that conference. 
F. B. 
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affinity of these persons may be prohibited. In other words, both 
consanguineousness and affinity may be considered as impediments to marriage. 
- But it is obvious that not every consanguineous affinity and not every affinity that 
exists between a male and a female can be considered an impediment to marriage; 
for if this were the case, then all and every marriage among the children of men 
would be forbidden, since they are all consanguineous and affine in a certain sense 
and to a certain degree, because they are all descended from Adam and Eve. The 
question therefore arises, Where is the limit of the prohibition of marriage in 
consanguineousness and in affinity? This question leads us first to the doctrine of 
the different lines and degrees of consanguineousness and affinity. 

The word "line" is used figuratively here and is taken from the mathematical 
line, which is composed of an uninterrupted series of points. The word "degree" is 
also used figuratively here and is taken from the rungs of a ladder or the steps of a 
staircase or from the slope of a region (proclivium locorum). (Cf. Baier.) A line of 
consanguinity is formed by those persons who come from one and the same trunk, 
like the branches of a tree; e. g., from Tharah, the common trunk, Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Judah, etc., form a line of consanguinity. Degree of consanguinity denotes 
the nearness (resp. distance) of persons related by blood to the common tribe, or 
the nearness (resp. distance) of these persons among themselves, e. g. Isaac and 
Bethuel are two degrees removed from Tharah, their common tribe; Jacob and 
Abraham are two degrees removed among themselves. The line of confanguinity is 
divided into straight line and equal and unequal side line. In the straight line of 
congenuity stand the persons of whom one is always descended from the other; e. 
g. Jacob, Isaac, Abraham, Tharah. If one proceeds in this line in the counting of 
persons from the begotten to the begotten, it is called the ascending straight line of 
consanguinity; e. g. Jacob, Isaac, Mraham, Tharah; but if one proceeds in this line 
in the counting of persons from the begotten to the begotten, it is called the 
descending straight line of consanguinity; e. g. Tharah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob. The 
same lateral line of consanguinity is formed by those persons of whom none is 
descended from the other, but each from a certain third person, and each of whom 
is equally distant from the common stock; e. g. Abraham and Nahor, both of whom 
are descended from Tharah, and are equally distant from him as the common stock. 
The persons of this line, therefore, do not stand, as it were, one under the other, as, 
for instance, the son under the father, but stand side by side, touching each other, 
as it were, only from the side, a latere, as, for instance, brother and brother, 
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hence the name linea collateralis. The unequal collateral line of 
consanguineousness is formed by those persons related by blood whose distance 
from the common stock is unequal; e. g. Abraham and Bethuel, or Nahor and Isaac. 

For the calculation of the degrees of proximity (or distance) of persons related 
by blood, according to canon law, different rules apply to the different lines. For the 
calculation of the degrees in the straight line of consanguinity the following rule 
applies: How many sexes there are between the persons whose proximity or 
distance is in question, so many degrees there are between them; or: Count the 
persons continuing the sex who stand between the persons whose proximity or 
distance is in question, and then take away one person, and you have the number 
of degrees; e. g., if you count from Jacob to Tharah, you have four persons, if you 
take away one, you have three remaining: thus Jacob is three degrees removed 
from Tharah. According to this, in the first degree of consanguinity stand, e. g., 
father and daughter, as Jacob and Dinah; in the second degree stand, e. g., 
grandfather and granddaughter, as Isaac and Dinah; in the third degree stand, e. 
g., great-grandfather and great-granddaughter, as Abraham and Dinah. The 
following rule applies to the same collateral line: how many degrees the persons 
whose blood relationship is involved are distant from the common tribe, so many 
degrees are they distant from each other. For example, Laban and Nebekah, 
brother and sister, begotten of Bethuel, were blood relatives in the first degree of 
the same side line, because both Laban and Rebekah were one degree removed 
in the straight line from Bethuel; but Jacob, Rebekah's son, and Rachel, Laban's 
daughter, siblings, were two degrees apart, because both Jacob and Rachel were 
two degrees removed from Bethuel, the grandfather and common tribe. The 
following rule applies to the unequal side line: how many degrees the more distant 
person is from those whose proximity is involved, from the common tribe, so many 
degrees are those persons distant from each other. For example, Esau, Isaac's 
son, and Dinah, Isaac's granddaughter (from Jacob), were related in the second 
degree of the unequal collateral line, because Esau was only one degree removed 
from Isaac, the common tribe, while Dinah was two degrees removed. - Of this 
mode of counting degrees, Musaeus says: "Which (viz. ratio computandi gradus) 
is taken from canon law, and which has been accustomed to be observed in the 
schools and consistories of our churches." And then he continues, "Another manner 
of reckoning, which is based on one rule only, viz. this: How many generations, so 
many degrees, is prescribed in the civil law, and belongs to the rights of succession 
and inheritance added to it, and it also agrees with the former mode of reckoning in 
the straight line; but with regard to the collateral line it is altogether very 
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different." (Baier, I. c., § 16, nota.) A few examples may make clear what Musaeus here 
says. Thus: in the straight line of consanguinity Abraham and Dina (great-grandfather 
and great-granddaughter) are three degrees apart, both according to the canon law 
and the civil law; in the same lateral line Esau and Rebekah are three degrees apart 
according to the: canon law, six degrees apart according to the civil law; in the unequal 
lateral line Jacob and Rachel are four degrees apart according to the canon law, seven 
degrees apart according to the civil law. 

Now as to affinity, there are three kinds of affinity. The first kind of affinity is that 
which arises through the mediation of one person bound by the flesh; for example, 
Nahor, Abraham's brother, and Sarah, Abraham's wife, were affines through 
Abraham's sole mediation, that is, through his marriage to Sarah. - The second kind of 
affinity is that which arises through the mediation of two persons and as many 
marriages; for example, Keturah, Abraham's wife after Sarah's death, and Sarah's 
blood relatives were affines through Abraham's and Sarah's mediation, and through 
the first marriage between Abraham and Sarah, and through the other marriage 
between Abraham and Keturah. - The third kind of affinity is that which comes through 
the mediation of three persons and through as many marriages. For example, if Keturah 
had married another man after Abraham's death, then Sara's blood relatives would 
have become the affines of Keturah's second husband through three marriages. In 
other words, a man's brothers and sisters are in the first kind of affinity with his wife; a 
person's second husband is in the second kind of affinity with the blood relatives of the 
same person's first husband; and the blood relatives of a man's wife are in the third 
kind of affinity with the second husband of the same man's second wife. 

The lines and degrees of affinity are considered and reckoned in the same way 
as the lines and degrees of consanguinity. The rule here is: In whatever degree and 
line of consanguineousness a person of affinity stands with his blood relatives, in the 
same degree and in the same line these same blood relatives are the affines of the 
person to whom the said person is related by marriage. For example, since Abraham 
and Tarah (son and father) are blood relatives in the first degree of the straight line, 
Sarah, Abraham's wife, and Tarah (daughter-in-law and father-in-law) are affines in the 
same first degree of the straight line. The same Sarah is Nahor's affine in the first 
degree of the same collateral line, because Abraham and Nahor are brothers. Again, 
Sarah is Lot's affine in the second degree of the unequal collateral line because Lot is 
Haran's (Abraham's brother) son, but Sarah is related to Abraham, Lot's father's 
brother, as a wife. Take 
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We another example. My father and | are blood relatives in the first degree of the 
straight line, so my wife stands with my father in the same first degree of the straight 
line; the difference is only: | am my father's consanguineus and my wife is my father's 


affinis. Further, my brother and | are blood relatives in the first degree of the same 
collateral line, so my wife stands with 


my brother in the same first degree of the same collateral line; the difference again is 
only this: | am my brother's consanguineus, and my wife is my brother's affinis. Finally, 
my brother's son (my nephew) is my blood relative in the second degree of the unequal 
collateral line; so my wife is in the same second degree of the unequal collateral line 
with my brother's son, and the difference again is only this: | am my nephew's 
consanguineus, and my wife is my nephew's affinis. 
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Here follows a brief summary of the rules applicable to consanguinity and affinity. 
Rules for consanguinity: 1. Rule of civil law: "As many sexes, so many degrees." 2. 
rules of canon law: a. In ascending straight line, "So many degrees as begetting 
persons"; b. In descending straight line, "So many degrees as begetting persons"; c. In 
same side line, "How many degrees from common stock, so many degrees apart"; d. 
In unequal side line, "How many degrees the more remote person from common stock, 
so many degrees apart." B. Rules of affinity: "The consanguinei of a spouse in a given 
line and 
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in acertain degree are the affines of the wife in the same line and in the same degree." 

Now we come to the question: In what lines and degrees of consanguinity and 
affinity is the contracting of marriage forbidden? Answer: Marriage is forbidden: in the 
straight line of consanguineousness par excellence (simpliciter) and to infinity (in 
infinitum); in the same lateral line of consanguineousness in the first degree; in the 
unequal lateral line of consanguineousness in the second degree. But the following rule 
applies to the lines and degrees of affinity: In which degree and in which line it is not 
lawful for blood relatives to contract marriage, in that line and in that degree it is also 
forbidden for affines to contract marriage. Thus the contracting of marriage is forbidden 
in the affinity: in the straight line par excellence. 
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The first degree is in the same line, and the second degree is in the unequal line. 
The fact that the divine prohibition of marriage extends over the above-mentioned 
lines and degrees of consanguinity and affinity, we shall see later on. 

Let us now proceed to the discussion of the so-called "sister-in-law marriage". 
- By "marriage in law" is meant the conjugal union which is contracted between 
brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law. If a man marries his deceased or legally divorced 
wife's sister or his deceased or legally divorced brother's wife, or vice versa, if a 
woman marries her deceased or legally divorced sister's husband or her deceased 
or legally divorced husband's brother, the marriage in which the aforementioned 
persons live is called an in-law marriage. But if a man marries the sister of his wife 
who is still living and not legally divorced from him, or the wife of his brother who is 
still living and not legally divorced from him, or if a woman marries the brother of 
her husband who is still living and not legally divorced from her, or the husband of 
her sister who is still living and not legally divorced from her, we would not call such 
a union marriage at all, but adultery and fornication. 

Now the question is: Did God forbid the so-called marriage in law or not? We 
say: Yes, God has forbidden brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law to marry among 
themselves. The main passages of Scripture from which we prove this are Deut. 
18:6 and 16. The first passage, Deut. 18:6, thus reads in the basic text, XXXX XXX 
XXXX XXXXX XXXXXKX XX XXXX XXX-XXXX XXX XXX. This is literally translated, 
"Any man shall not come near to all the flesh of his flesh, to uncover their shame; | 
(am) the LORD." The expression "uncovering their shame," XXXX XXXXX is 
euphemistic, and is used in the chaste language of Scripture to denote sexual 
intercourse or carnal intermingling. But that the intercourse here signified between 
two persons of different sexes is only lawful when they live in lawful wedlock, is self- 
evident. All carnal intercourse outside the lawful marriage state is gross fornication 
and an abominable sin against the holy sixth commandment. But that God here, 3 
Mos. 18:6, does not forbid fornication and adultery, but marriage within certain 
degrees of relationship, is evident; for carnal intermixture outside the lawful 
marriage state is not permitted in any degree of relationship, nor at all; but here and 
in the following verses certain degrees of relationship are indicated, within which 
the carnal intermixture connected with marriage is forbidden; consequently it cannot 
be spoken here of fornication and adultery, but must be of marriage within certain 
degrees of relationship. The Hebrew word which 
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Luther translated with "to do to", means to approach, to approach; to add: XXX-XX = to 
the woman, namely to the sexual intercourse; here however 

obviously the marriage is a prerequisite for being close to the woman, so that here we 
are talking about marriage. 

But what are the degrees of relationship within which God forbids marriage 
here, Deut. 18:6? God says: "Let no man come nigh unto all the flesh of his flesh, to 
uncover their shame", that is, in short: Let no man marry the flesh of his flesh. To 
understand the right sense of this divine prohibition, we must know what is meant by 
the "flesh of his flesh," which a man shall not marry. The two words here used, XXXand 
XXX, do not mean kinsman, or even kinsman by blood, but "flesh," and nothing else; 
but they are used in Scripture in various senses to denote certain degrees of kinship, 
both consanguineous and affinitive. In the widest sense, the word XXX, "flesh," denotes 
the kinship which exists between man and man. For instance, this word is used Isa. 
68:7, where it is said, "Break thy bread to the hungry, and bring into the house them 
that are in misery: if thou seest any naked, clothe him, and shalt not XXXXX thyself 
from thy flesh." All men are related to one another, inasmuch as they are all originally 
descended from one and the same father and one and the same mother, namely, from 
Adam and Eve. - Then the word "flesh" is also used to indicate the relationship that 
exists between the members of one and the same people. 2 Sam. 6, 1, for example, 
we read, "Then came all the tribes of Israel unto David to Hebron, saying, Behold, we 
are of thy bone and of thy flesh. "XXXXX XXXX. But the tribes of Israel were no nearer 
related to David than that he belonged to their people, to the descendants of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. Thus David calls 2 Sam. 19:12 the elders of Judah "my bone and my 
flesh," XXXX XXXX since they were descended with him from Judah. Jud. 9, 2 makes 
Abimelech say to the Shechemites, who "belonged to the family of his mother's father's 
house," "Remember . . . that | am your bone and your flesh," XXXXXX XXXXX. - 
Further, the word "flesh" is also used to designate such relatives as are nearer to each 
other than the members of a people or tribe. 4 Mos. 27, 8-10, for example, we read, 
"Say unto the children of Israel, If a man die, and have no sons, ye shall give his 
inheritance unto his daughter. If he has no daughter, you shall give it to his brothers. If 
he has no brothers, you shall give it to his cousins. If he has no cousins, you shall give 
it to his closest friends who belong to him m his family, so that they may take it." For "to 
his nearest friends" the basic text reads XXXX XXXX, "to his nearest flesh." 

So here a man's relatives, after his cousins. 
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(father's brothers) follow, called his "flesh". 3 Mos. 25, 48. 49 it is written: "He" 
(namely, the Israelite who sells himself out of poverty to a stranger or sojourner or 
someone of his tribe) "shall have the right after his selling to be redeemed, and 
someone among his brothers may redeem him, or his cousin or cousin's son, or else 
his nearest blood friend of his family", or actually: "The flesh of his flesh of his family", 
XXXX XXX XXXXX. Here, then, a man's relatives after brothers, cousins, and cousin's 
son are designated by "flesh." - Furthermore we find the word "flesh" used of such 
persons who are related to another person in the second degree, who are only 
separated from each other by an intermediate member. Gen. 29, 14 we read: "Then 
Laban said to him (Jacob): Well, thou art my bone and my flesh," XXXXX XXXX. Now 
Jacob was the son of Laban's sister. According to 2 Sam. 19:13, David said to Amasa, 
"Art thou not my bone and my flesh (XXXXX XXXX)?" Now Amasa was the son of 
Abigail, a sister of David. (1 Chron. 2, 15-17.) 3 Mos. 20, 19 a man is forbidden to 
bare his mother's sister's shame, and his father's sister's shame, because thereby he 
would bare the shame of his flesh, XXXX. - Further, we find that the word "flesh" 
signifies also such relatives as are in immediate consanguinity without a middle 
member. Gen. 37:27, Judah says to his brethren of Joseph, "He is our brother, our 
flesh," XXXXX. But Joseph, as we know, was their brother in the flesh. 

3 Mos. 21, 2. 3 a man's mother, father, son, daughter, brother and sister are 
subsumed under the term "flesh". There it says: "A priest shall not defile himself in 
any dead person of his people, except in his blood friend" (XXXX = his flesh), "who is 
nearest to him, as in his mother, in his father, in his son, in his daughter, in his brother, 
and in his sister." But those named were in the first degree of consanguinity with the 
priest in question. Gen. 2, 23 Adam calls Eve XXXXX XXX = flesh of my flesh, 
because Eve was taken from Adam, and therefore there was a special kind of next 
blood relationship between the two. - Finally, the word "flesh" is used to describe the 
intimate relationship between such persons who have intermarried in the flesh, 
whether this intermarriage took place within or outside the lawful marriage state. Gen. 
2:24 says Adam, "A man shall leave his father and his mother, and cleave to his wife, 
and they shall be one flesh," XXX XXXX XXX. Husband and wife, therefore, and that 
because of the carnal intermingling which follows the marriage, are reckoned in God's 
Word as one flesh. And this is true in New Testament times. In his answer to the 
question of the Pharisees, "Is it also lawful that 
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"Is there any cause why a man should put away his wife?" Christ refers to the above 
passage, saying (Matt. 19:5): "Have ye not read, that he which made man in the 
beginning made that there should be male and female, saying, For this cause shall 
a man leave his father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife: and the two shall 
be one flesh (ecovtai of d0o eic odpya piav)? So now they are not two, but one 
flesh," Mote ovyét Eioi dbo, dAAG oapé ia. Mark. 10, 8 we find the same words. 
Eph. 6, 31 the apostle calls the man's wife tyv Eavtot odpya, "his own flesh." 1 
Cor. 6:16, the apostle says, "Or know ye not, that whosoever cleaveth to a harlot" 
(that is, is carnally mixed with her), "he is one flesh (xx ompé éotrv) with her? For 
they shall be (saith he) two" (properly the two, oi dvo) "in one flesh." - So much in 
general about the use of the words XXX and XXX in meaning relatives, both in 
consanguinity and affinity. 

Now, since, as we have just proved, the words XXX and XXX (scheer and 
basar), "flesh," as denoting kinship, are used in Scripture in different meanings, the 
question arises, What is the sense of these words in the passage 3 Mos. 18:6, which 
deals with the degrees of kinship which are impediments to marriage? The 
exegetical principle: Sensus literalis unus est, or that the true sense of a word ina 
text can be only one, is of course applicable here also; and this all the more, 
because we have here to do with a divine law, with a divine prohibition. A law in 
which the words used in it were ambiguous or could have multiple meanings would 
fail of its purpose, for it could not serve as a norm of right and wrong. And such laws 
the all-wise and all-good God has not given. He who would assert the contrary would 
be guilty of blasphemy. It is therefore a priori clear to us, and is in the nature of 
things themselves, that the words XXX and XXX used here, "flesh," have and can 
have only one definite sense. But what is this sense? In order to determine this, it 
will be necessary that we first make clear to ourselves what purpose the dear God 
had in view in the commandment here given; that we therefore follow the principle 
which finds its application, or ought to find its application, in all declarations of the 
law, and this principle is, "Diligenter attendendum est ad scribentis scopum." But 
as to the purpose of the divine prohibition here given, the verses preceding and 
following our text give us information. In the preceding verses (1-5) we are told that 
the Lord, Jehovah, the God of Israel, the "one lawgiver" (Jam. 4, 12) spoke to 
Moses, the mediator of the Old Covenant, and gave him the commission to say in 
his name to the children of Israel, that after the works of the land of Egypt, in which 
they had lived, they were to be forbidden to do the same. 
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Nor shall they do according to the works of the land of Canaan, whither the LORD 
would bring them, nor keep themselves according to the manner of those countries; 
but they shall keep the statutes and judgments of the LORD, and walk therein. At 
the same time the Lord promises, as the only one who can "save and condemn," 
that whoever does his statutes and judgments will live by them. That the Lord so 
earnestly warns his chosen people by Moses against the works of the Egyptians 
and Canaanites, shows us that they were evil, sinful, ungodly works. But of what 
kind and nature these works were, we see from the prohibitions which now follow, 
together with the threats and exhortations appended, v. 6-30. From this it is clear: 
What caused God to give the children of Israel just the laws here mentioned was, 
on the one hand, the fact that they had hitherto dwelt in a land whose inhabitants, 
besides other abominations, lived just also in all kinds of sins against the sixth 
commandment, and that they (the children of Israel) now moved into a land which 
was polluted with the same abominable filth of sin; Secondly, the fact that the 
Israelites, as a result of their inherited corruption, and provoked by the evil examples 
of the Gentiles who were immersed in the filth of sin, were in great danger of defiling 
themselves with the same sins and abominations, and thus incurring God's wrath 
and punishment. The Egyptians and Canaanites were licentious nations, and their 
licentiousness showed itself, among other things, in the fact that, like the people 
before the flood of sin, they took to wives whom they wished, without inquiring, in 
the given case, as to the nearness of kinship, and without caring about God's will in 
this matter. And so it happened not infrequently that such persons married each 
other, whose living together was sin, yes, an abomination to God. In order to protect 
his people Israel from such abominations, God gave them such laws in which he 
told them which persons they should not marry. 


That it was God's will that the sons and daughters of the first human couple 
should intermarry is beyond all doubt. This will of God is clearly evident in the words 
of blessing which He pronounced upon the first human couple: "Be fruitful and 
multiply and replenish the earth. The intermarriage of the first sons and daughters 
was also in the divine plan of creation, according to which Adam was to be the 
common progenitor of all the nations of the earth (Acts 17:26) and Eve the mother 
of all the living (Genesis 3:20). For the execution of this divine plan of creation the 
intermarriage of the sons and daughters of Adam and Eve was a necessary means. 
Marriage between brothers and sisters, then, cannot in itself be inconsistent with 
the holiness of God. But that it should remain so for all time to come, that brothers 
should take their sisters as wives, that was not God's will, that was not in the plan 
of creation. Therefore, with the necessity of the siblings 
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ehen these themselves ceased. - Long before the giving of the written law it was 
known to Abraham and the Egyptians and the Canaanites that it was an 
abomination for a man to take his own sister to wife. That Abraham assumed that 
the Egyptians and their king as well as the Canaanite Abimelech would (and did) 
conclude that if Sarah was Abraham's sister, she could not be his wife (Gen. 12:11- 
19; 20:2-12), clearly proves that not only Abraham, but also the Egyptians and 
Canaanites knew that marriage between siblings was forbidden. We know, of 
course, of no positive law to this effect, or of no special revelation before the 
legislation of Moses; so that the natural law, which is also written in the hearts of 
the Gentiles, must have been sufficient to teach them that what was permitted, even 
indirectly commanded, to the brothers and sisters of the first generation was now 
forbidden. But among the Egyptians and Canaanites it had gradually come to pass 
that they put out of sight the natural law, the better knowledge, and married whom 
they pleased without regard to blood-friendship and kinship. - And lest now (as | 
have said) the Israelites also should be deceived into doing according to the 
"abominable customs" of the heathen, and thereby incur God's wrath and 
punishment, God gives them the laws here recorded, in which he tells them in what 
degrees of kinship they should not marry. And the boundary between lawful and 
forbidden marriage God draws in the words of a general rule, which is, "Let not any 
man draw nigh to all the flesh of his flesh, uncovering their shame." Now that the 
words used, scheer and basar, must not be taken here in the sense of fellow-man, 
is evident; for then the prohibition here given would be equivalent to an outright 
prohibition of marriage. But even in the narrower sense of fellow-people, fellow- 
tribesmen, and distant relatives, the word "flesh" cannot be used here; for then, by 
the word of this general rule, "To all the flesh of his flesh" no one shall draw near, 
marriage between all fellow-people, fellow-tribesmen, and all relatives, however 
distant, would be forbidden. Nor can this be the intention of the legislator, as is 
generally admitted. Nothing, then, remains but to understand the words scheer and 
basar here in their narrowest sense, according to which they denote relatives of the 
first degree of consanguinity and affinity. By a man's "flesh," then, are here 
understood his very nearest relatives, whether he be one flesh with them by birth or 
have become so by marriage. And by a man's "flesh flesh" are understood all those 
who are again in the first degree of kinship with his very nearest relatives, whether 
that kinship be of 
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It may be that it came into existence through marriage. That this is here the 
intended, only correct sense of "flesh" and "flesh of flesh" is raised beyond all doubt 
by the examples following the general rule (3 Mos. 18, 7-17). 

Let's look a little closer at these examples. V. 7 God says, "The shame of thy 
father, and the shame of thy mother, shalt thou not bare: thy mother is she, shalt 
thou not bare her shame." Here God forbids a man to marry his natural mother, 
because she is his mother, and therefore stands with him in the first degree of 
consanguinity. That the prohibition also forbids the uncovering of the father's 
shame, while the reason for the prohibition speaks only of the mother, proves that 
before God a man's parents are one flesh, and that therefore he who uncovers his 
mother's shame uncovers at the same time his father's shame. We are not 
speaking here of the sin of Ham, but of the father, who is one flesh with the mother, 
and therefore a sexual sin against the mother is at the same time a sin against the 
father. But that this prohibition of marrying the natural mother presupposes the 
death of the father or the mother's lawful divorce from the father, is self-evident; for 
if aman should marry his natural mother while the father was alive, or while she 
was still the father's lawful wife, this would be adultery and abominable fornication; 
and of adultery and fornication God does not here speak, but, as the whole context 
clearly shows, of the degrees of relationship which hinder marriage. On this v. 7 
Gerhard remarks: "It is to be noticed that in this place (3 Mos. 18, 7) both the father 
and the mother are expressly mentioned, whence it is concluded that in these 
prohibitions no regard is paid to the difference of sex." The same: "From the first 
prohibition (v. 7) it is rightly concluded that here no distinction of sex is to be made, 
but as in the straight line marriages between mother and son as well as between 
father and daughter are forbidden, so also in the collateral line the opinion of the 
prohibition is the same; thus, because the father's sister is forbidden to the man, 
therefore also the father's brother is regarded as forbidden to the woman." What 
Gerhard says here is factually correct, but whether one can or even must conclude 
this from v. 7 is questionable. 

V. 8 God says, "The shame of thy father's wife shalt thou not bare; thy father's 
shame is she." Here the man is forbidden to marry his stepmother, because she is 
in the first degree of affinity with him, for the son is one flesh by birth with his father, 
but the father is one flesh with his wife (who is not the son's mother, but stepmother) 
by marriage; so the father's wife, who is the son's stepmother, is the son's "flesh's 
flesh." That one person is "flesh flesh" to another person, 
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The man's wife's marriage to his stepmother is forbidden, and the reason for this is 
not only consanguineousness or affinity, but both kinds of relationship. That the man 
is forbidden to marry his stepmother presupposes the death of the father or his 
lawful divorce from his wife is also clear from the above. And let us compare to this 
the passage 1 Cor. 5, 1-5, where we are told of a case belonging here, we find that 
there also the death of the father of the man in question, who had married his 
stepmother, or his lawful divorce, is presupposed; for the apostle does not call the 
sin in which the man in question lived with his stepmother yoryeia - adultery, which 
it would have been in the first place, if the father had still lived, or had not been 
lawfully divorced, but he calls this sin tropveia = fornication. The cohabitation of that 
man with his stepmother was in God's eyes no marriage at all, but a more than 
heathen fornication, because the person with whom he intermarried carnally in 
pretended marriage had been his father's wife. The affinity into which certain 
persons have entered by marriage remains unchanged after the death or lawful 
divorce of the persons by whom the affinity arose. This is important to remember. 

V. 9 God says, "The shame of thy sister, the daughter of thy father, or the 
daughter of thy mother, born at home, or born without, thou shalt not bare her 
shame." Here God forbids a man to marry his half-sister, with whom he has either 
a common father or a common mother. Whether the same be "at home," that is, in 
the common father's house, begotten in a former marriage, or "without," that is, in 
another house, namely, in the family of the common mother, born in a former 
marriage, in both cases she is the elder half-sister of the man in question, and 
stands with him in a marriage-obstructing degree of relationship, because she is 
one flesh with him for the sake of the common father or the common mother. The 
Hebrew word XXX (bajit) means house, family, and the word XXX (chuz) means 
outside. Luther correctly translated these words as "at home," "outside." But why 
this "at home," "outside," should mean so much as "in marriage,” "out of marriage," 
as is usually supposed, is not explicable to me; in the words themselves, as far as 
| know, there is no ground for such an assumption, nor does the context demand 
such an interpretation. If a man's half-sister is his father's daughter, but not his 
mother's, she is "at home," in the father's house and family, but born of the father's 
previous marriage, and is consequently older than the man in question. And if a 
man's half-sister is his mother's daughter but not his father's, she is "out," namely, 
not in the house and family 
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of the father, but in a strange house and in a strange family, namely in a former 
marriage of the mother with another man, and is therefore also older than the man 
in question. 

V. 10 says, "The shame of thy son's daughter, or of thy daughter's daughter, 
thou shalt not bare: for her shame is thy shame." Here the man is forbidden to marry 
his granddaughter, whether she be his son's or his daughter's daughter, because 
she is descended from him in a straight line, because she is his seed, and 
consequently her shame is his shame. - V. 11 says, "The shame of the daughter of 
thy father's wife, which is born to thy father, and is thy sister, shalt thou not bare." 
Whereas v. 9 forbids a man to take to wife an elder half-sister begotten in a former 
marriage of his father or mother, here he is forbidden to marry a younger half-sister 
begotten by his father in a later marriage with the man's stepmother in question; for 
both she and she are his sister, that is, his "flesh," and stand with him in the first 
degree of consanguinity for the sake of their common father. That a sister is her 
brother's flesh (scheer) is expressly stated in v. 12, which reads, "The shame of thy 
father's sister shalt thou not bare; thy father's flesh (scheer) is she." And v. 13 it 
says, "The shame of thy mother's sister thou shalt not bare; for thy mother's flesh 
(scheer) is she." V. 12 and 13 God forbids the man to marry his aunt, because since 
the aunt is "flesh" as his father's or mother's sister, she is his, the man in question's, 
"flesh," thus standing with him in the first degree of affinity. - V. 14 reads, "The 
shame of thy father's brother thou shalt not bare; to his wife thou shalt not approach; 
to thy uncle's (father's brother's) wife she is." Here a man is forbidden to take to wife 
a person who, according to the ordinary reckoning, is neither his flesh nor his flesh's 
flesh, but his flesh's flesh. So the case forbidden here goes beyond the general rule. 
Our ancient theologians famously say that this marriage is forbidden for the sake of 
respectus parentelae. If a man were to marry his father's brother's wife, a conflict 
would arise between the deference which the husband owed to his cousin or aunt 
on account of kinship, and the servility and obedience which the wife owed to the 
husband. And to avoid this conflict, he says, God forbade this marriage. This 
explanation is perfectly satisfactory to me; to whom it does not please may give a 
better. V. 15 God says, "The shame of thy daughter in law shalt thou not bare; thy 
son's wife is she; thou shalt not bare her shame." A man's daughter-in-law is his 
flesh (son's) flesh 
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(woman). To marry her would therefore be against the general rule. This prohibition, 
of course, again presupposes the death of the son or his lawful divorce from his 
wife. 

V. 16 says, "The shame of thy brother's wife shalt thou not bare; thy brother's 
shame is she." This verse is especially important to our subject; indeed, this verse 
alone is quite sufficient to decide the whole much-disputed question concerning 
Levirate marriages. Here, in clear and scanty words, a man is forbidden to marry 
his brother's wife. A man stands with his brother's wife in the first degree of affinity, 
for she is his flesh (brother's) flesh (wife); therefore he may not marry her. To enter 
into such a marriage would not only be against the general rule given in v. 6, but 
also a transgression of this particular prohibition. But if a man is forbidden to marry 
his brother's wife, he is naturally also forbidden to take his wife's sister to wife, for 
in both cases the degree of relationship is the same. It goes without saying that a 
woman is also forbidden to marry her husband's brother or her sister's husband, for 
the fact that in these cases the calculation is made from the woman's point of view 
does not change the degree of relationship. As a man is forbidden to take all the 
flesh of his flesh in marriage, so of course a woman is forbidden to take all the flesh 
of her flesh in marriage. Here again | remind you that the prohibition against 
bleeding the shame of one's brother's wife presupposes the death of the brother or 
his lawful divorce from his wife, for bleeding the shame of a brother's wife who is 
still living or has not been lawfully divorced would be adultery and fornication, and 
this, as has often been said, is not the case here. To marry the wife of a man who 
is still alive or not legally divorced is not permitted at all, regardless of whether the 
husband is a brother or someone else. - V. 17 reads, "The shame of a woman and 
her daughter (ischah ubittah) thou shalt not bare, nor take the daughter of her son, 
or the daughter of her daughter, to bare their shame; their flesh they are," XXX 
XXXXX. That there is not here, as some think, a prohibition of polygamy or 
fornication, is proved by the reason given for this prohibition: for they are her (the 
woman's) "flesh." Because man and woman are one flesh according to God's word, 
the daughter of the woman by a former marriage is not only the woman's flesh, but 
also the man's flesh; and the grandchildren of the woman are, according to God's 
word, the woman's flesh and the man's flesh, which God forbade him to marry in 
the general rule. So also the marriages forbidden in v. 17 with the wife's daughter 
and the wife's son's daughter or daughter's daughter belong to the marriages 
forbidden in v. 6, they are examples to the general rule: "Any man shall not approach 
to all the flesh of his flesh, uncovering their shame." Bigamy or even polygamy is 
over- 
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Main not allowed, may the wives be related or not. 

From the examples given in vv. 7-17, by which the general rule given in v. 6 
is explained and confirmed, it emerges irrefutably that the words scheer and basar 
used in v. 6 must be taken here in the narrowest sense, according to which they 
designate the closest relatives, so that thus a man's "flesh" designates his closest 
relatives and a man's "flesh" designates the closest relatives of his closest relatives, 
whether the relationship exists by birth or has come about through marriage. Named 
from consanguinity are: natural mother (v. 7), elder half-sister (v. 9), granddaughter 
(v. 10), younger half-sister (v. 11), father's sister (v. 12), mother's sister (v. 13); from 
affinity: stepmother (v. 8), uncle's wife (v. 14), daughter-in-law (v. 15), brother's wife 
(v. 16), stepdaughter, and wife's granddaughters (v. 17). Now since a man's 
brother's wife or his wife's sister are evidently his "flesh," according to the general 
rule (v. 6) aman may neither marry his brother's wife nor his wife's sister. And that 
this is so is raised beyond all doubt by the example given in v. 16 of the general 
rule, where a man is still specially forbidden to marry his brother's wife. When, 
therefore, we assert that the so-called "Levirate marriage" is forbidden in God's 
Word, we assert only that which God's Word teaches in clear and distinct words. 

(Conclusion 
follows.) 


Miscellany. 


Henschel writes in the "E. K. Z." about the German elementary school 
of the present in its position to the church: "The modern school - so cry the loudest 
spokesmen of emancipation - is not a daughter of the church, it is a fruit of the spirit 
of the time, and the special kind of its effectiveness a fruit of the reforms of 
Pestalozzi and his disciples. The new school has only this in common with the old, 
that the moral-religious instruction continues as a moment in it; in everything else it 
is a new institute: new its tendency, new its means of teaching, new its methods, 
new its spirit - consequently also (according to the striving) new its position. To 
derive its inner nature from the church betrays as great an ignorance of the nature 
of the church as of the spirit of the age. For the representatives of emancipation, 
religious instruction is the greatest stumbling block in the field of school instruction 
- if only because too much time must be spent on it, so that the other subjects come 
off too lightly. Above all, however, the catechism is being slandered. They say: This 
must be 
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It is impossible, however, for children under fourteen years of age to understand it. 
The clergy, it is claimed, sin doubly in that they not only rely much on memory, but 
also place the burden of memorizing solely on the teachers, reserving to themselves 
the use of this treasure of memory. The catechism had seduced the teachers into 
spirit-killing, mechanical teaching and degraded them to servants of the pastors, 
who had burdened the teachers with the effort of memorizing (‘cramming!'). For this 
reason a divorce is desired, either that all religious instruction be given only by the 
clergy, or that the teacher and the pastor divide themselves in the work. The teacher 
would confine himself to the history of revelation, and the clergyman would then 
complete the work of the teacher and lead to the goal with systematic and church 
history. No more catechism in the school!’ is cried aloud and again aloud. It is 
impossible, they say, to teach elementary lessons and to treat the catechism at the 
same time; impossible to gradually enlarge the children's circle of vision and to 
develop their powers, and at the same time to impress the catechism upon them; 
for this consists, on the part of the teacher, in direct giving, on the part of the pupil, 
in more or less passive taking, usually verbatim. The early use of the catechism 
confuses the minds of children, and gives rise to the pernicious idea that religion 
consists in memorizing words which are not understood. Dogmatic teaching was 
the nightmare that weighed on the school. There is no more glaring contradiction 
than the sight of a school in which methodical instruction is given in all subjects, 
except in religion, which still languishes under the old forms and burdens and 
oppresses the minds of the children. Under such circumstances, is it any wonder 
that religiousness is on the wane? Away,’ others cry in a cutting tone, 'away from 
the schools with everything that has a denominational appearance, even with the 
hymnal, which is not intended for children anyway, but for adults. We want no 
denominational schools, only simultaneous schools and children of every Christian 
confession (and why not also Jews?) without distinction in them! Just as in 
Basedow's time! And only general religious instruction!’ Denominational-dogmatic 
instruction, identical with religious party instruction, undermines the feeling of unity 
and brotherhood; the young person is made a Roman Catholic, a strict Calvinist, an 
orthodox Lutheran, and thus ceases to be a human being. But what does general 
religious instruction mean? 1. the biblical history of the Old and New Testaments, 
admittedly in a different selection than that of Zahn, who suffers from the addiction 
to miracles; 2. the whole moral teaching, not only of the Bible, but of the whole 
world, of the sages of all times and peoples; 

3. prayer and devotional exercises; 4. the teacher's mind, heart 
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and mind and the power of his example; 5. the greater inwardness of the whole 
teaching. This is the opinion of Diesterweg, who adds: 'Do you think that from 8 to 
9 o'clock the teacher, because he speaks of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, teaches 
religion, and from 9 to 10 o'clock, where there is talk of a plant or a triangle or a 
star, he teaches no religion? O you perverse and one-sided and cranky ones!' And 
in another place: The other day someone said, and meant to beat me with it, that | 
teach commonplace religion. Very true, my opponent, very true: commonplace 
religion, as true Christianity, true religion demands/ And again: 'The highest thing 
the school can and ought to achieve, moral mind and character, must not be based 
on the doubted facts.’ What must a healthy child think when, after having 
experienced for himself that the human body sinks in water, he hears that in the 
Orient one walked over the surface of water as over solid ground? What will it think 
when, after learning how much bread is necessary for a man's daily repletion, it is 
told that one man many centuries ago repleted thousands of men with five loaves 
of bread? What a conflict between the orders given by the teacher himself and his 
teaching must he realize when, in accordance with those orders, he has to prepare 
schoolwork for future days and weeks, but he hears in the teaching the admonition: 
"Do not worry about the next morning! How must he feel when, after perceiving that 
our most skilful physicians have been struggling for years in vain against gout and 
skin rashes with all the remedies discovered in millennia, he hears it told as an 
incontrovertible truth that ten lepers were instantly cured by a word?' These are, of 
course, only Diesterweg's words; but what this man said long ago is still greeted 
with a thousandfold echo in the German teaching world today. - What, then, is 
actually demanded? A great deal and many things. Above all, one no longer wants 
to depend on the clergy, nor on the congregations, but to become a direct servant 
of the state." 

Frederick the Great and the Ecclesiastical Formula of Baptism. With 
reference to the almost unbelievable news that has been circulating in the 
newspapers, that Father Mauritz in Bremen baptized a child without baptismal water 
with a phrase such as: "I consecrate you for good", or rather did not perform the 
Christian baptism, we are reminded of an incident from the life of the great Prussian 
King Frederick, who was known to be very free-minded in religious matters, which 
Schild mentions in his work "The Prussian Field Preacher (Volume 2, p. 153). Ata 
baptism in Potsdam the king was the godfather. The baptizing field preacher, 
infected by the religious slackness and fractiousness of the time, thought to make 
his cause quite good by a eulogy on Frederick the Great, and since the child's father 
was also a brave- 
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The priest's wishes for the child culminated in the wish that he would not become a 
pious Christian, but rather a hero and worthy of the honor of being baptized by 
Frederick. But when, instead of the prescribed formula of baptism, "I baptize thee 
in the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost," he said, "Frederick! | 
baptize thee in the name of Frederick the Great!" the latter stepped forward and 
said, "Stop, priest! He is a fool! What, in my name will He baptize the child? What 
will it have then when | have died? Baptize He according to the church's ordinance, 
or | will send for another." 
(Reichsb.) 

After Luther's death, a note was found on his desk with the following 
sentences in Latin: "No one can understand Virgil in his Bucolicis (Songs of 
Shepherds), for he had been a shepherd for five years. No one can understand 
Virgil in his Georgicis (Books of Agriculture), unless he had been an agriculturist 
for five years. No one can fully understand Cicero in his Epistles, because for 25 
years he moved about in a large community. No one thinks he has sufficiently 
grasped the Holy Scriptures, for he has ruled the churches for a hundred years with 
prophets like Elijah and Elisha, John the Baptist, with Christ and the apostles. Hanc 
tu ne divinam Aeneida tenta, Sed vestigia pronus adora, that is: Do not lay your 
hand on this divine Aeneid, but follow its footsteps with deep adoration. We are 
beggars. This is true. February 16, 1546." (K. Z.) 

Regarding 1 Joh. 5, 7 Jul. Déderlein in the "E. K. Z.": "The three 
witnesses in heaven. These witnesses of God's love are called: Father, Word and 
Holy Spirit; only these words are so often missing in the old manuscripts that today 
scholars consider them a later addition. But just the following v. 8, which is 
considered genuine, foresees this as a process, so that it seems to have been 
erased as a testimony of the equality of the Son and Father just as much by the 
Arians as Ps. 22, 17 the Jews made a u carei out of careu, they dug, by shortening 
the longer stroke (Matth. 5, 18), in order to rather insert the nonsense that He was 
like a lion in hands and feet instead of the clear prediction of Christ's crucifixion, 
although the LXX already translated this correctly. Just as clearly, | think, our text 
requires with v. 8 the now missing v. 7; for it literally reads, Three are they which 
beget on earth: the Spirit, and the water, and the blood; and the three are to the 
One, still more exactly, into the One. There must therefore be a One known and 
named, to which this 16 xx = the One, points, and this is just that which the three 
witnesses are in heaven. Luther incorrectly translates: 'are together’; which ought 
to be cig T6 avtd, as Apost. 2, 1. Our 16 xx no one could explain to me otherwise 
than pointing to xx, v. 7. So we take what stands there as actual evidence of what 
preceded and is now missing." 
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"There is a fresh train of healthy criticism running through the 
Catholic recent depiction of the legends of the saints." With these words begins an 
article in the "Germania" under the headline: "From the workshop of legend." The 
article first recalls the criticism which the Jesuit Grisar, at the Munich general 
meeting of the Goerres Society two years ago, made of the Catholic superstition of 
relics, whereby, as is well known, he disclosed the authenticity of the tail of the palm 
donkey, the ass on which Christ made His entry into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday. 
The "Germania" of course conceals the fact that Grisar was also called to account 
by his religious superiors in Rome for this tame criticism of the Catholic popular 
superstition, and had to make quasi pater peccavi. She herself now ventures, based 
on Harnack's essay: "Legends as Sources of History," to criticize the famous story 
of the miraculous transfer of the house of the Holy Family from Nazareth to Loreto, 
accomplished by angels. The Roman Church, as is well known, celebrated the 
600th anniversary of this transfer in 1894, and numerous pilgrims had also come 
from Germany and Austria to the "famous place of grace." German centrists at that 
time had the hearth shown to them on which Mary cooked, the prayer stool on which 
she knelt, even the window through which the angel Gabriel had entered to see her. 
Still the arranger of the pilgrimages, Prince L6wenstein-Kleinheubach, the father of 
the President of the Strasburg Catholic Congress, is collecting funds for the 
picturesque decoration of a chapel in the cathedral built over the "dear little house 
at Loreto." And now the "Germania" gives away the basis of this venerable cult by 
writing: "Here also the legend of the holy house of Loreto and its miraculous 
transmission could be mentioned. Today it is undisputed that it is, however, a legend 
devoid of historical support." Is it really so undisputed? In the new edition of the 
great "Freiburger Kirchenlexikon" it says in the eighth volume on the history of 
Loreto: "The holy house at Loreto has thoroughly passed all the tests of both 
historical proof and scientific investigation in the series of centuries, and it is 
humanly certain that it is the same in which the Queen of Heaven Mary dwelt at 
Nazareth and humbly received the Annunciation of the Angel. We may well say with 
the oldest and most detailed historian, the Jesuit Horatius Tursellinus: 'In a thing 
thus attested and investigated, only he can doubt who either doubts the power and 
providence of God, or wishes to banish human faith from the world." In the first 
edition of the Church Encyclopedia, procured about the middle of the last century 
by the Catholic school of Tubingen, the Loreto story was still called a fable; it was 
not until the Jesuit school, the Cardinal 
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Hergenréther made a true story out of the fable, not without the last epigone of that 
old Tubingen school, the present doyen of German Catholic church historians, 
Professor von Funk in Tubingen, calling this procedure a "crime against the truth. 
Now what will the Jesuits, who could not even forgive their comrade Grisar for giving 
them the prize of the palm-tail, say to the heretical touch of the "Germania"? They 
will remain silent, since they now consider it timely to join the speakers of the 
Strasburg Catholic Day for Germany as modern people. (E. K. Z.) 


Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


I. America. 

"Federal Council" is the name of the new unionist association of about 30 
evangelical communities in the United States, which was founded at the "Inter-Church 
Conference on Federation", which grew out of the "National Federation of Churches" 
and met in New York in November. From the "Plan of Federation," which was adopted with 
great enthusiasm, we communicate quite a few passages which indicate the character of this 
union: "The object of this Federal Council shall be; To express the fellowship and 
catholic unity of the Christian Church; to bring the Christian bodies of America 
into united service for Christ and the world; to encourage devotional fellowship 
and mutual counsel concerning the spiritual life and religious activities of the 
churches; to secure a larger combined influence for the Churches of Christ in all 
matters affecting the moral and social condition of the people, so as to promote 
the application of the law of Christ in every relation of human life; to assist in the 
organization of local branches of the Federal Council to promote its aims in their 
communities. This Federal Council shall have no authority over the constituent 
bodies adhering to it; but its province shall be limited to the expression of its 
counsel and the recommending of a course of action in matters of common interest 
to the churches, local councils, and individual Christians. It has no authority to 
draw up a common creed, or form of government or worship, or in any way to 
limit the full autonomy of the Christian bodies adhering to it." More theologically 
specific, the purpose of the Federal Council is stated in the introduction as "to manifest the 
essential oneness of the Christian Churches of America in Jesus Christ, as their 
Divine Lord and Savior, and to promote the spirit of fellowship, service and 
cooperation among them." The outspoken Unitarians are to be excluded from membership 
by the words "Divine Lord and Savior." Among the thirty congregations represented in New 
York, which according to the "Plan of Federation" form the Federal Council, there are, of 
course, several which have at least partially exposed themselves to the suspicion of 
Unitarianism or do tolerate Unitarians in their midst, e.g. the Quakers, the Campbellites, and 
the Christian Churches. 
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and the Christian Connection. In addition, the above phrase, "Divine Lord and 
Savior," is not intended to successfully exclude the Unitarians, for they deny "the 
deity" but not "the divinity of Christ. There were also many in the conference who 
wanted the Unitarians admitted, and even the Baptist "Messenger" thinks that these 
deniers of the Trinity should not have been excluded. The Lutheran General Synod, 
of which it has been repeatedly vaunted of late that it is now nearer to true 
Lutheranism than ever before, and which complains bitterly when we occasionally 
"lump" it in with the sects, was represented by Wenner, Remensnyder, Grosscup, 
and Bauslin. D. Bauslin, president of the General Synod and professor at 
Wittenberg - College, Springfield, O., presided at an afternoon session. The 
Lutheran Observer extols of the New York meeting, "The dominant note in the 
meetings was that of Christian unity. There was no talk about organic union; that 
was recognized as impossible and perhaps not desirable. Neither was there 
anything said about creating a unity; the question was how to give expression to 
the unity that already exists through a common faith in one divine Savior and 
Lord and how best to utilize it for the advancement of the Kingdom of God. There 
was no attempt to undervalue the distinctive denominational beliefs and 
traditions, but what was emphasized by speaker after speaker was the very thing 
of which the Conference itself was a concrete witness, viz., the essential oneness 
of the different branches of the evangelical Churches. The things about which 
they differ are the non-essential and relatively unimportant. The things in which 
they are agreed are the great vital, fundamental, saving truths of the Gospel, and 
their unity of spirit is revealed, above all, in this: their devotion to one Divine 
Lord and Master, Jesus Christ. The overwhelming majority, almost unanimity, of 
the vote to restrict the plan of federation to bodies acknowledging the Divine 
Headship of Jesus Christ and the atoning efficacy of His work and passion, 
brought out with utmost vividness the feeling pervading the assembly, that its real 
bond of unity is this common relation to Jesus Christ, the Savior of the world. 
Had the Conference done no more than exhibit the essential oneness of the 
evangelical churches, a oneness that is so often obscured by our superficial and 
external differences, it would have more than justified itself and the wisdom of 
the earnest Christian men who projected it. Such hymns as 'Onward, Christian 
Soldiers,’ and 'The Church's One Foundation,’ took on a new meaning when sung 
by these representatives of great denominations who, letting their differences fall 
into the background as of minor significance, realized that they were assembled 
beneath the one banner of the Cross." At the same time, the Observer and the 
Lutheran "World make strong attacks on the Lutheran, which calls the newly 
formed Federal Council unionistic, which Lutherans cannot join because it is a 
union without unity in Lutheran doctrine. But the Observer rightly points out to the 
Lutheran that if he wants to remain consistent, he must adopt the position of the 
Missourians. But that the Federal Council, with its crude unionism, is of no blessing 
to the Church, especially to the Lutheran Church, there can be no dispute among 
real Lutherans. We 
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fear, moreover, that in the future, by advocating religious instruction in the state schools, it might 
also become dangerous to the glorious freedom of our country. F. B. 

Conditions in the "General Synod". The "Church Gazette" of Reading writes: 
"Contempt of the sacraments is still the order of the day in certain circles of the General Synod. 
Only recently, in response to urgent representations, the native missionary authority had to 
promise to urge its missionaries to insist on infant baptism. A member of the congregation 
reported that no confirmation had taken place in his congregation for two years because the 
pastor had declared that it was 'not the custom’. As a rule, everyone who wants to come is 
invited and admitted to Holy Communion. The contempt for the sacraments and Lutheran orders 
in the General Synod is due to the influence of the sects with which the General Synod 
fraternizes at every opportunity. The manner in which the General Synod here in the East 
proceeds in founding new congregations, and admits without previous instruction Baptists, 
Methodists, Presbyterians, even Catholics, without further ado, is, by the way, well known. 
Should not such conditions open the eyes of our English pastors, who speak the word of a 
closer connection with the General Synod?" 

With regard to the Council's change of delegates with the General Synod, Reading's 
"Church Gazette" writes: "Our report on the Milwaukee meeting would not be complete if we did 
not also consider the relationship of the Council to other Lutheran church bodies. It is well known 
that some years ago the General Council instituted the change of delegates with the General 
Synod. We have often said, and we repeat, that we do not see this as a step forward, but as a 
step backward. For this is not a matter of politeness, but of principle, and where principle is 
important, one must not give way, one must not, as happens from time to time, circumvent the 
existing antagonisms with diplomatic prudence. " F. B. 

From the President's Report at the General Council in Milwaukee, the Lutheran Herald 
quotes, among other things, the following passage: "The General Council is the great 
conservative part of our Lutheran Church in this country, which unreservedly appropriates both 
the confessions and the history of our church. In the face of all radical elements who can be 
found ready to curtail the harmonious whole of our confessions, or who stoop to take over in 
syncretistic: In the face of all radical elements who can be found ready to cut down the 
harmonious whole of our confessions, or who are ready to blend in a syncretistic spirit the dear 
heritage of the Reformation with modern doctrines as they have ever risen on American soil, 
our General Council stands up for the full, whole, and unadulterated sum of Lutheran truth. But 
it also recognizes with equal determination the historical development of our Church, both in 
Europe and here, and builds on it, avoiding in its path that other radicalism which, without proper 
appreciation of the divine workings of the past, seeks to establish a new Lutheranism by building 
up an exclusive ecclesiastical cooperative. The General Council does not set itself the supreme 
task of maintaining its own organization, nor of promoting or preserving any theological school 
or direction of any part of our Church. The expressed endeavor of the General Council from the 
beginning has been the 
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The purpose of the General Council was to build a true catholic, universal Lutheran Church on 
the rock of pure doctrine, without any domination by a particular theological school or 
ecclesiastical party. This gives the General Council its ecumenical character and its secure, 
central position for the future. The position of Luther to the Roman Church in the sixteenth 
century is the position of the General Council to all the formations of Lutheranism in the present 
day. He reverently seeks to preserve the old and at the same time to build the future, and all 
this on the basis of pure doctrine." - How does this rhetoric square with the complaints coming 
out of the General Council itself about indifferentism, unionism, and syncretism, and that people 
in the General Council still don't know what their actual position is on the doctrines that have 
become contentious in the American church? And when the presidential report states that the 
General Council resolutely recognizes the "historical development" of our church in America 
and Germany and continues to build on it, this limits both the acceptance of the Lutheran 
scriptural principle and the wholehearted recognition of the Lutheran confessions. 
F- B. 

The Manitoba Synod and the General Council. The "Church-Blatt" of the Canadian 
Synod writes on January 4: "The Manitoba Synod has similar complaints to ours, its mother 
Synod. Our synod', writes the synodal organ, ‘is in the same situation (as the Canadian synod). 
Here, too, the realization is gaining ground that the largely English General Council has little to 
offer our German mission. The German congregations in the Council support the German 
mission to the best of their ability, but what good is it, since the Council lacks German 
institutions for the training of German Lutheran preachers, and nothing is done in this matter 
either." 

In Canada, whose population has increased 1 1-3/4 per cent during the last eleven years, 
only one church has increased faster than the population, and that is the Lutheran. During this 
period the Catholic Church increased by 2 per cent, the Baptist by 4% per cent, the Anglican 
by 5 per cent, the Methodist by 8 per cent, the Presbyterian by 11 per cent, the Lutheran by 15 
per cent. The growth of the Lutheran Church is still more marked in Manitoba, namely, by 150 
per cent. with an increase of 67 per cent. of the population, and in the Northwest Territories, 
namely, by 580 per cent. with 114 per cent. of the population. In Berlin, Kan. the population is 
11,703, including about 9000 Germans. To the Lutheran congregations belong 4331 souls, to 
Catholic 2478. 18 denominations are represented. 

The German Emperor gave a precious altar Bible to the "German Lutheran Church of 
the Saviour" in New York with the beautiful dedication in his own handwriting: "Now faith is a 
certain confidence in that which is hoped for, and not doubting in that which is not seen. (Heb. 
XI, 1.) William |. H." The request for such a gift came from the pastor of the congregation, in 
order, as the "L. H." writes, "to keep the congregation permanently German." Certainly it is not 
wrong for a congregation to be anxious to remain German, but its real aim must be to remain 
Lutheran, faithfully Lutheran. Both purposes, however, are best achieved by a good parochial 
school. One of the united German 
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Kaiser's requested altar Bible, however, should quite unobtrusively contribute to softening 
Lutheranism or even to subordinating it to Germanism. 
F..B: 

In the "Lutheran Herald" of December 16, D. Bruno Bauch writes: "The deed of Luther is 
in its deepest core an infinite deepening of the idea of faith. It is true that he was, as Harnack 
rightly says, 'Her restorer of the old dogma." But the significance of his deed is not exhausted with 
this. It is not, as D. Fr. Strauss thinks, resolved in the fact that he gave new life to the old faith in 
Scripture in the sense of theoretical truth-keeping, that he clung to the 'mere letter’. Rather, the 
essential and the greatness of his religious and religious-historical effect lies in the fact that it was 
only through practical faith, the ‘weeping faith of the heart,’ as he calls it, that he internalized 
theoretical faith, and that this practical faith of the heart and of the senses was for the Reformer 
the main thing and not, as StrauB maintains, a 'secondary thing.' For it is the very principle of faith. 
It is love and the deed of love, and without it theoretical faith is 'of no value’; indeed, it is then 'no 
faith at all, but only a semblance of faith, just as a face in the mirror is not a true face, but only a 
semblance of the face’. The practical faith of the heart is also the only valuable determinant of 
man's actions; it can ‘fill life with pure worship’; the distinction of works falls away, and all works 
can become ‘good works' 'if only they go and happen in this faith’. Since this faith is also love and 
deed of love, it is one with the disposition to seek God 'in all deeds and works' only ‘for his 
goodness alone, coveting nothing but his good pleasure,’ by the very personal deed. This is the 
highest and at the same time the only moral purpose. Duty and the divine command coincide 
absolutely." - How is such a thing possible in a Lutheran paper! Of justifying faith, as taught by 
Luther, D. Bauch evidently has not the faintest idea. The faith which is "love and deed of love" is 
the faith which the Papists taught, the caritate formata. We suppose that something human 
happened to the "Lutheran Herald." F. B. 

Dr. John Alexander Dowie has been a long time sufferer, and therefore has been staying 
in a mild climate for nearly a year. He suffered great pain, and several times it seemed as if his 
work was done in this life. He has now recently returned to Zion City, near Chicago, and placed 
his office in the hands of a committee consisting of Judge D. V. Barnes, John C. Speicher and 
Deacon Alexander Granger. He himself will go to an island in the sunny climate of the West Indies, 
where he intends to banish his rheumatism in the warm sunshine. He has hitherto held strictly that 
all disease is of the devil, and that the use of any temporal remedy is sin. Prayer was the only 
remedy given to us by God. In younger years he launched terrible tirades against the use of 
glasses, but as he grew older he could not read without them, and since then he has said nothing 
against the "eye-crutches" which he himself diligently uses. Less than two years ago, in explaining 
his "favorite chapter," Matt. 8, where it speaks of the healing of the leper, he said that no Christian 
should hear the prayer of the leper: 
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"Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst cleanse me well". The word "so" (if) should not be used by any 
Christian, and he demands of his followers that they delete it from the Bible. Dowie calls the 
request of the leper a blunder, which no Christian should repeat. It is natural, he says, that 
Jesus should answer the prayer at once, for the disease is a work of the devil, and Christ came 
into the world that he might "destroy the works of the devil." Dr. Dowie seems to make no 
distinction at all between the sickness of sin and the sickness of the flesh. Of course, when we 
ask for the forgiveness of our sins and the cleansing of our hearts, we need not first ask if the 
Lord will heal us. We certainly know that from His promises. But if it be a temporal good, or the 
working of a miracle in our bodies, it is fitting that we should ask, "Lord, if thou wilt." A great 
response has occurred among Dowie's followers. A great many would leave Zion City if they 
could. They have, however, laid up all their property here, and cannot leave without losing it all. 
Nevertheless, many have moved away and many live in great poverty. Dowie, however, lives 
on in his luxury, eating and drinking the best, riding in his elegant carriage, and when he left for 
Boston to embark thence for Jamaica, the railroad had to bring him to Boston in his elegant 
private carriage, and at great expense he had the carriage brought even to the steamer. In Zion 
City the children are dying of scarlet fever and other diseases, and there is much sickness, and 
the Prophet is unable to provide relief. Rev. T. J. Keith of Vincennes, Ind. a long time follower of 
Dowie, who has now retired, writes: "I pity the poor people who have come to Zion City and 
invested their hard saved money here in the lace factory and other enterprises. The leaders | 
cannot pity, and it is my conviction that the jail is too good a place for Dr. Dowie as well as for 
Sloane, Judd and others. They really had no right to induce so many poor people to lay up their 
last in Zion City, to lose every cent at last." That it must come to this was to be foreseen, only it 
was hardly expected that the inevitable would occur so early. (D. Chr. A.) 

The Word-Breaking Monks in the Philippines. The millions which the United States 
paid out to the monks on condition that they be placed in the service of the Church in the 


Philippines, the clean monks have taken with them to Spain. The Independent writes: "It is 
from one of the leading Catholic papers in this country, The Western Watchman, 
that we read the following tearful indictment on the friars in the Philippines, who 
took the millions of money our Government paid them back with them to Spain: 
"What a terrible chapter of Church history will be written when it comes to tell 
posterity how the poor Church of the Philippines was despoiled by three religious 
orders. Far worse than the sack of the Church of England by the Tudors, or the 
plundering of the Church in Italy and France by the infidels, is this spoliation of 
the Church in the Philippines by the Church's most favored sons’. We observe that 
other Catholic papers talk in the same way. It makes credible some of the 
revelations in that famous 'Senate Document 190." F.B. 
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"A Work of Destruction by Orthodoxy." Under this heading the "Berliner Tageblatt" of 
October 21 brings an article on the ecclesiastical work among the Germans in Brazil, from which 
we let follow quite a few paragraphs. "From South America comes a piece of news which is 
likely to fill all German-sentient hearts with great anger against Lutheran orthodoxy. Orthodox 
Lutheranism, which boasts at all times and in all places that it is the most faithful guardian and 
nurturer of the love of the fatherland, is about to tear down a national cultural work in the 
Brazilian south in blind fanaticism and to deal the German people there a blow from which it will 
have difficulty recovering. . . . For decades, church associations in the homeland have been 
concerned with providing for the German settlements in Rio Grande. Wuppertal has the 
reputation of cultivating an exclusive, peculiar kind of piety that is not in keeping with healthy 
sensibilities. It must be acknowledged, however, that for many years it has been untiringly active 
in meeting the ecclesiastical needs of the Germans in South America, long before the Prussian 
High Church Council was able to intervene. This leading authority of the Prussian Regional 
Church then, in correct appreciation of the national importance of Brazilian Germanness, 
directed its special attention to this area of supply. This authority has evidently also followed 
prudent procedures in the selection of the young clergy whom it has sent over there, inasmuch 
as it has sent out men who possess an open mind for real life and who have not become 
entangled in the blind alley of pious zeal. It seems that in this the Oberkirchenrat has shown a 
praiseworthy broad-mindedness. The Protestant clergymen sent from home have worked the 
brittle soil with a happy hand. The settlements are well on the way to maintaining a thoroughly 
orderly church service in congregational life, preaching, and youth instruction. The pastoral 
adventurers, who formerly took advantage of the religious interest of the settlers for the benefit 
of their purse, to whom pastoral care was not an office but a business, have been more and 
more pushed back after the clergymen sent from Germany had brought it to an ecclesiastical 
organization. The Riograndens Synod comprises an already considerable number of German 
Protestant settlement congregations. The pastoral members of this synod are throughout 
closely connected with the Prussian Landeskirche, and the spirit which fills this organization is 
the same as is found in the Protestant Diaspora at home, for instance, among the Protestants 
of Austria. On the whole, the traditional prevailed, but newer scholarship is met with respect, 
and one is inclined to recognize as equal Protestant Christians all who count themselves 
Protestant Christianity. This direction, which is neither orthodox nor liberal, but tolerant on both 
sides, also determines the character of church life in the German-Brazilian colonies. Thus the 
church system in Rio Grande was in the most beautiful bloom when the denominational 
troublemakers came forward. In the name of pure, unadulterated Lutheranism, the emissaries 
of the Hanoverian Lutherans first arrived in Brazil. At first they sought to organize congregations 
on their own, but then they also went into areas of 
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already provided by the clergy of the Riogranden Synod. They have tried on various occasions 
to drive the sharp wedge of discord into quiet, orderly congregations. There has been most 
distressing friction in the process. At the same time the Lutherans of the Missouri Synod forced 
their way into the German settlements, not to carry out a political mission in favor of North 
America here, but just like the Hanoverians, to make propaganda for Lutheran orthodoxy. 
These Missouri people, too, are Germans and set great store by their Germanness. But this 
does not prevent them, with their preachers, to whom the least amount of scientific education 
enables the highest degree of confessional faithfulness, and with their millions, from going to 
South America to undermine an exceedingly important, national, Protestant creation. From that 
not too large territory fifteen Lutheran counter-pastors are already effective today, and 
unfortunately a large portion of the plain people have already been alienated from orderly 
church life by the unscrupulous agitation of these orthodox Lutherans. They are coming, as 
once did the armies of the great Swedish king, from the north to save the Lutheran confession 
which has been 'suppressed' by the 'Union clergy' of the Riograndens Synod. All weapons are 
acceptable to these saviours of Lutheranism, the weapons of perfidious theological dialectics, 
the weapons of the crudest vituperation, the weapons of the miraculous dollar. They also know 
how to use the weapons of the press. For nearly two years these Missourian invaders have 
been publishing an 'Evangelical Lutheran Church Bulletin for South America,’ in order to hold 
fast the elements which they have blown off from the existing ecclesiastical organism by their 
spiteful agitation. The fact that among these senders of the Missouri Synod, as well as among 
the Lutherans coming from Hanover, there are some personalities to whom even the opponent 
owes respect, means nothing in comparison with the magnitude of the guilt which the 
entrepreneurs of this work of destruction are burdening themselves with. It is an outrage against 
the German people on the South American continent that orthodox Lutheran fanaticism is 
committing here. We hope that the heavy charges now coming over from Rio Grande against 
these deluded zealots will yet call to their senses those circles who are behind this crusade!" 
When the "Berliner Tageblatt" rails against "unscrupulous agitation" and "forcing their way in" 
by the Missourians, it has allowed itself to be taken in by a bear; Missourians come only where 
they are called. And what conception may the "Berliner Tageblatt" have of "German folklore" 
and "German culture" when it asserts that the same are being destroyed by the Lutheran 
Church seeking to preserve German Lutherans in Brazil to Lutheranism! The "Old Faith" writes: 
"Against the work of the Lutheran Church in Brazil a small kettle is being raised in the German 
press. Even the fish-blooded ‘Aunt VoB' is getting into a wild rage. She appeals to the 'German 
Protestant Church Committee’ and demands that it throw the Lutheran intruders out of the 
country as soon as possible. The Missouri Synod, against which the agitation is chiefly directed, 
is hardly likely to be upset by the clamor of the German agitators. North American Lutheranism 
has remembered its duties in South America far too late. Only after 
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Baptists, Methodists, and other denominations had long since led the way, the Missouri Synod 
finally followed suit. Fickleness is not one of her weak points. Any attempt to intimidate her will, 
therefore, produce just the opposite in her. She will remain where she is, and will at most answer 
by redoubling her zeal. But if one fights against her with such poisoned weapons that it is 
asserted that she alienates her congregations from the German language and the German 
nation, she can boast of the best conscience precisely on this side. As the recent World's Fair 
in St. Louis has shown, the merits of the Missouri Synod for the preservation of Germanness in 
North America are so great that hardly any other church community can equal it. One should 
therefore refrain from slander, which at best makes some impression on the most ignorant!" F. 
B. 

The Rio Grandens Synod in Brazil. From an unknown source we received the 
"Sonntagsblatt fur die evangelischen Gemeinden in Brasilien" of September 3, 1905. In it there 
is an open letter addressed by a local Uniate pastor named B. Stysinski to Praeses Mahler in 
response to an accusation made against him in the July issue of the "Lutherisches Kirchenblatt". 
This open letter is to be called almost classic. One can see from it what kind of people our 
brethren in Brazil have to contend with. It says, among other things, as follows: "To Father 
Mahler, representative of the Missouri Synod in Porto Alegre: 'He who wants the best must 
often taste the bitterest,’ so | consoled myself with Lavater, as often as my activity was 
misunderstood and insulted. | thought the same thing when, only a few days ago, | happened 
to read the July issue of the 'Lutherisches Evang. Kirchenblatt' with the article directed against 
me. The distortion of the truth and insult of our Synod compels me to this reply. In a malicious 
manner you speak of me as of a ‘freethinker, freemason, ex-Jesuit'. Thank God, we are no 
longer ‘children of the handmaid, but of the free,’ for 'Christ hath made us free’ from the 
constraint of conscience, from the bondage of the law and of the letter, which killeth, and it is 
the Spirit, the free, which maketh alive. Of Freemasonry, you have some knowledge, Pastor, of 
Oddfellows, etc., in North America, but you have no idea of the purposes, the relations, the 
work, the development either of general Freemasonry or of that in Brazil; it is pardonable, 
therefore, for any one to say, 'quod ignorat, blasphemat’. As for the ex-Jesuit, you want to 
consider that D. Luther himself, if he had been a Jesuit, would also undoubtedly have become 
an ex-Jesuit, since he did become an 'ex-Augustinian’. And it is precisely after this ex- 
Augustinian that you call yourselves ‘Lutherans,’ together with the whole Missouri Synod, 
contrary to the wish of D. Luther, who calls out to you: 'You shall not believe in Luther, but in 
Christ; you shall let Luther go.’ "After some remarks concerning the disputed matter, the letter 
goes on to say: "For my part, it was not a sowing of ‘suspicion and terror’ when | told the people 
what you had concealed from them, namely, that your Church does not want to have fellowship 
with our Synod and the entire German Protestant Church. It is also an undeniable fact! Why are 
you angry about it? .. . 
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Yes, Pastor, from all your writings, from all the theoretical and practical teaching of your church, 
there blows a spirit of unkindness, of narrow-mindedness, of intolerance! . . . You should hold 
together with Protestantism, but because of theological statutes you reject fellowship with it. 
You should not judge persons at all, and you also judge thoughts! . . . No, Pastor, | did not leave 
with a "sneer," but with tears, when | thought of the narrow-mindedness of your church, and 
when "in Holy Week" the solemn, high priestly prayer of Jesus came to my mind: "Father... | 
pray for those so that they may all be one, so that the world may believe that you sent me’, John 
17. Yes, the world does not believe - because we Christians are divided. Not the scoffers, not 
the devil with all hell is to blame, but we, we ourselves, who bicker and argue and dispute - 
instead of letting the one mark of Christ's disciples stand out ever more clearly on our foreheads! 
Rightly the world cries, ‘Lutheran, Papal, Calvinistic, These faiths all three Are present, yet is 
doubt Where Christianity then be.' (Logau.) Should we not, indeed, throw over the heap all the 
rubbish of dogmatic and ritual differences, join hands, and in the name of Jesus practise only 
love - love towards all sinners, towards all unbelievers, in social life and at the grave? . ...O 
beautiful dream, what a pity you are only a dream! . . . "If the social question is to be solved, 
Christianity must return to being the gospel of love." (M. Carriere.) B. Stysinski." Incidentally, in 
the same number of the "Sonntagsblatt" there is also a reflection on the Gospel on the 11th 
Sunday after Trinity under the heading "Justification." In it, after it has been said that when we 
examine our lives according to the Ten Commandments, we are compelled to pray with the 
publican, "God, be merciful to me a sinner!" it continues literally, "And that (prayer) finds an 
answer in more glorious weal than there in the temple. The righteousness which the publican 
obtained consisted only in the absolution of the guilt of sin. But after that the same acts of sin 
returned again and again. Christ has prepared a better righteousness for us by his death and 
resurrection. A new nature is given to man by the divine Spirit, capable of doing God's will. This 
is the righteousness by which we can stand before God. Therefore, let us cease all our labors 
for a self-prepared righteousness; let us seek the righteousness of God, which comes by faith 
in faith. The gospel offers it; let us hear it! (Rom. 1:16, 17.)" - What may some poor contested 
sinner among the readers of the "Sunday Paper" think of this exposition? Will he be able to take 
from it the answer, so important to him, to the question, "How can | get a gracious God?" 
Certainly not. J.A.F. 


ll. foreign countries. 


The Breslau Synod and the Landeskirchen. "At our Rhenish Diocesan Synod," writes 
"Gotthold," "the question: 'What position do we have to take towards the crises existing in the 
Landeskirchen?' was on the agenda. Fr. Schubert, as speaker, led, as. 
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the 'Kirchenblatt' reports that the alarming state of affairs in the regional churches is due both 
to the state-church form itself, which, always only a stopgap, has increasingly brought the 
regional churches into a relationship of dependence unworthy of the church, especially after the 
introduction of the constitutional constitution, as well as primarily to the increasing laxity in 
doctrinal and communion discipline, which in turn is the reflection of a generally prevailing 
ecclesiastical indifference, which (even in awakened circles) does not want to know anything 
about a sharply delimited ecclesiasticism and a clearly pronounced and faithfully held 
confession. The changed position forced upon us by the national churches through their 
behavior, as difficult as it may be for us for the sake of brotherly love, must serve as a testimony 
to them that they have taken the wrong direction; it is necessary for the sake of our self- 
preservation and also for the strengthening of the free churches allied with us. The unconditional 
communion of church and Lord's Supper must be abolished, and this must be done from church 
to church in consideration of the organic connection which is proper to the church. The co- 
examiner, Father Wagner, apart from other dissenting views, supported the measure that 
ecclesiastical and sacramental communion be maintained with individual parts of the national 
churches which preserve the confession for themselves, if ecclesiastical communion had to be 
dissolved with the national churches in general. The Pastoral Conference saw fit, in order not 
to miss anything, that our Church should first make a detailed appeal to the regional church 
regiments, the success of which would have to be awaited before decisive steps were taken. 
Were all united in this, so also in the painful consciousness that a very serious step is before 
us, for which the Lord of the Church wants to be especially called upon to give the right counsel 
and the right action." - On this the "Sachs. Freikirche": "God grant that the Breslau Synod, as it 
did with the Prussian Union, may finally break with the so-called 'Lutheran' regional churches 
and the 'General Evangelical Lutheran Conference’. Certainly, it is 'a very serious step, for which 
the Lord of the Church wants to be especially called upon’, but He has long since given the right 
advice, namely in His word: 'Flee from Babel!’ ‘Depart from the same! 'Go out from them and 
separate yourselves!’ And these words demand not only a half-divorce, as the correferent 
Father Wagner wants, but a whole separation. This is the only 'right deed' that is appropriate in 
response to the conditions of the 'Lutheran' national churches!" F. B. 

Bavarian Regional Church. At the opening of the General Synod in September, 
Oberkonsistorialrat D. v. Burger spoke out as follows: "We did not have a case of Mauritz, 
Fischer, Jatho, not even a case of Schmaltz in our regional church. But the modern idea of God 
and worldview, which wants to take the place of the faith based on the Bible and laid down in 
the confession, is also spreading among us. We must be aware that it is demanding equal rights 
for itself. Can we prevent the demand? Can we grant it?" - On this, "Freimund" remarks: "The 
speaker has marked with wide vision and deep earnestness the crisis which the national church 
is facing. Greater than any other danger that may be feared, whether it be the rape of 
ultramontanism or the absence of the 
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The danger, whether it be the lack of funds or the lack of personal strength, is the danger of the 
Church being flooded with the teachings of apostasy. If these weighty questions of the 
conductor find no echo in the General Synod, it is a new sign that one closes one's eyes to the 
danger. We have confidence in the church government of our national church that it will 
continue to reject with all determination the equal rights of the faithful and the new believers" 
(2), "at least as long as men sit in the church authorities, like the leader of this General Synod. 
But within the national clergy, tolerance is already being exercised in many cases against 
personalities and views that are imbued with the modern spirit. One finds oneself more and 
more accepting the new faith alongside the old. In this way, the equal rights of the two schools 
of thought are beginning to be established. At conferences and church meetings men are 
allowed to speak, to lecture, and to preach who are obviously infected with the modern spirit. A 
pastor from Lower Franconia, who in his correspondence represents a bottomless subjectivism 
that also dissolves the facts of salvation into mist, had his synodal sermon printed at the request 
of some of his colleagues, in which, among other things, it is asserted that only a few words 
were retained from Jesus and that these were torn out of context. . .. The times are past when 
in the Bavarian State Church one could take it for granted that every pastor would adhere to 
the ecclesiastical doctrinal concept. But one still wants to maintain the appearance of unity of 
faith in the Landeskirche. Even the Christian papers usually do nothing to instruct the people 
about the new-believing direction, which ignores the Bible and the Confession, and to warn 
them against it. The widely circulated "Ev. Sonntagsblatt aus Bayern" is silent in this respect. It 
mentions, for example, the case of Fischer, among the oddities which it is in the habit of bringing 
up, only several times briefly and dryly. But that the modern trend is a danger to Christianity, 
which also threatens us, the reader of the Sonntagsblatt does not hear a word about it. If the 
paper were to speak out against the invading trend, everything that has a modern bent and is 
more freely directed would also complain about taking sides. But it would be no misfortune if it 
came to a dispute and divorce over this. But one shrinks from this." (Sachs. Freik.) 

At the Saxon Provincial Synod, the following motions were on the agenda: "Reverend 
Provincial Synod shall declare as a matter of principle: 1. The Provincial Synod sees in the 
heresies asserting themselves in our Protestant Regional Church the great danger that the 
Word of God will be falsified, the state of faith of the congregations shaken, and the peace of 
the same disturbed; 2. It expresses its conviction on the basis of the Holy Scriptures that the 
church has not only the right and the power, but also the sacred duty, to come out against the 
heresy that is manifesting itself in its midst and to fight it with all the means that exist before the 
spirit of Jesus Christ; Il. To request the Evangelical High Church Council: 1. to advocate once 
again to the Ministry of Culture that in filling theological professorships in Prussia, in addition to 
scientific ability, the position in accordance with the church's confession of the Word of God 
must be decisive; 2. to see to it that, on the part of the Church, the following is not done 
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3. to work towards keeping the influence of negative theology away from the evangelical 
seminaries of preachers. Ill. the General Superintendents of our Province request that they 
point out the dangers to the believing congregation which arise from the spread of negative 
theology in popular writings, and especially that they see to it that those younger clergymen 
who have not yet attained full clarity in their state of faith are strengthened in the confession of 
the Church through brotherly instruction and the common reading of the Holy Scriptures". In 
the negotiations, General Superintendent D. Holtzheuer spoke thus: "| know myself free from 
any theological narrow-mindedness. | concede to theological science the right of free 
movement on the ground apart from which no other can be laid. But | deny any justification in 
the Church of Christ for a theology that overthrows the foundation. Now, first of all, it is 
necessary for me to testify that | stand with the professors of our theological faculty in the 
fellowship of faith and love. And as often as the professors’ proposal has come up for discussion 
at the synods, | have felt compelled to express the blessing that our Provincial Church owes to 
the Faculty of Theology in Halle. But there is, after all, also ground-breaking theology. And even 
ministers of the Word, who are bound by their ordination vows to preach the true Gospel, 
spread it. | do not want to mention again the glaring cases of the latter time, which caused a 
mighty agitation in the believing congregation. And that mighty agitation has not been confined 
to the congregation of those false teachers, or to the province in which they dwell, but has 
seized the widest circles of the whole national church. And there it is, in my opinion, imperative 
duty also for this Synod of ours to protest against such falsification of sound doctrine, and also 
in this way to prove its Protestantism, a Protestantism of the most fundamental kind. A theology 
which denies the true divinity of our highly praised Saviour, which denies the divine revelation 
and the miracle, which denies the salvific significance of the death of Jesus Christ, denies that 
we are redeemed from our sin by his blood shed on the cross, a theology which denies the 
bodily resurrection of the Lord, which denies that he will come again to judge the living and the 
dead, that is fundamental theology. And there can be no pacting with it. But even if there should 
be no minister of this kind in our province, our congregations should nevertheless expect the 
Synod to give a bright, clear trumpet sound of confession at this time. If you look, for example, 
in the newspapers of certain tendencies, you will find that on every occasion the kingdom of 
eternal things is treated as if it had sunk into the world of this worldliness. Thus it is often a 
matter of good taste in the daily press to declare that faithful adherence to the confession of 
the church is backward and unprotestant. And this penetrates everywhere, just as the widest 
circles are more or less defenceless against the penetration of an anti-Christian atmosphere. 
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Especially at the present moment, when the radical spirit has expressed itself so unabashedly 
even within the Church, the question: Will the Provincial Synod not speak? must not remain 
unanswered. What is of primary importance to me is that an act of confession of salvation in 
Christ, the incarnate Son of God, our only Mediator and Beatificator, should take place here. 
The version is second to me. And | regret that there was no agreement between the two sides 
of the Synod to bear unanimous witness against the false doctrine that shakes the foundations 
of Christianity. But in the future we will come together in defense of that on which everything, 
our salvation and the existence of our national church, depends. We will have to. Necessity will 
force us to do so. Now, gentlemen, the present motion under No. Ill also has an appeal to us, 
the General Superintendents of the Province. Unfortunately, my colleague, the General 
Superintendent D. Vieregge, because he is ill, cannot attend today's meeting. | know, however, 
that | speak on his behalf when | say the following about Motion Ill: | am not at all displeased 
that you reproach me in the passage in question with the duty of a General Superintendent. It 
is true that we ourselves know our duties perfectly well. But why should we not be pleased 
when we are reminded of them again and again by others? After all, such reminders happen to 
every member of the congregation, including those who have long since come to the knowledge 
of the truth, during the divine service in the sermons with regard to all Christian activity and life 
- so the reminder is gladly accepted. But we have been acting on it for a long time, as far as 
our powers go. The literature which has been brought into being for the alleged enlightenment 
of the Christian people, but which in reality serves to confuse the Christian people, is followed 
by us with attention, and we are endeavoring not to let this modern history of religion, which 
devalues genuine Christianity, take root. But we consider it one of the most important tasks of 
our ministry to help candidates, as well as younger and older clergy, who are still wavering and 
inwardly unstable, to gain a firm conviction of their faith. | will not go into the details of the whole 
proposal before us. However, as the Royal Commissioner has already done, | must also 
emphasize that we have a disciplinary law which must be applied to those who seek to destroy 
the basic facts of salvation. | can reassure Synodical Dr. Trosien that in the case of possible 
doctrinal trials for heresy, the whole personality of the accused would naturally have to be taken 
into consideration. It simply has a right to be taken into consideration. But there is a limit to 
personality, however noble and estimable it may be in itself, beyond which it has no right. Of 
course, when an ecclesiastical authority is compelled to intervene against heresy, it will, with 
all lenity where possible, yet also with all seriousness where necessary, wait upon its office in 
the full consciousness of its responsibility before the Lord and before the Christian community, 
which He has purchased by His own blood." - Apart from a number of questionable remarks, 
D. Holtzheuer's speech sounds as if the liberals were now really to be put to the sword, 
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but - it's gonna stay the same. Sagt doch D. Holtzheuer that the General Superintendents have 
long since acted according to what has been said, as far as their powers reach. More than has 
happened so far, therefore, may not be expected in the future. President Voigts in Berlin, who 
did not tolerate a Weingart in Hanover, tolerates the godless Fischer, and in any case says to 
himself that he is doing and has done everything in his power! F.B. 

D. Hackenberg was elected President of the Rhenish Provincial Synod by 56 votes 
to 39. This election shows how far the Rhenish church has already been eaten by the poison 
of unbelieving theology. v. Hackenberg is a liberal theologian. In the House of Representatives 
he publicly advocated the Christ-denier D. Fischer, and celebrated him as the "apologist of 
evangelical Christianity." To Fischer's opponents, who emphasized the "ecclesiastical faith and 
confession," he declared: "Gentlemen, has not a scientific discussion about the nature of 
Christianity taken place in our Protestant Church during the last years, stimulated by an 
important teacher of the Berlin University? Is it not the case that from the Protestant point of 
view - and in this | am, after all, in agreement with all Protestants - the confession is nothing 
other than a statement of faith, as the direct expression of faith on the part of individuals and 
on the part of the community? Is it not recognized in the Protestant Church that this statement 
of the eternally abiding content of faith changes in different times according to the measure of 
theological-scientific knowledge? Does it not depend, from the evangelical standpoint, not to 
‘believe,’ that is, as they say, to accept out of faithfulness and belief what others have confessed 
before us, but does it not always and always depend on confessing what is in us of faith?" And 
like Hackenberg, it seems, D. Umbeck, the General Superintendent of the Rhineland, stands. 
In public synod he advocated? Jatho, who preached pantheism as a "new religion" at Cologne, 
and reassured the Synod by declaring that Jatho, however, "ascribes Deity to JEsu, but not in 
a metaphysical, but in an ethical sense." -In many instances the Positives are now only the 
tolerated in some of the national churches. Thus the toleration of many years of open false 
teachers on the part of the church takes its revenge. 

F. B. 

The "Brandenburg Provincial Synod" also adopted the following resolutions, among 
others: "1. In the face of the denial of the main points of the Lutheran confession, which has 
caused offence on the part of the clergy of the regional church, the Provincial Synod confesses 
anew with the believing congregation to Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of God, the 
crucified and risen Saviour of all nations and of all times, and to the apostolic doctrine of His 
person and His work, as contained in the Holy Scriptures and testified to in the Reformation 
confessions. The Provincial Synod, in accordance with the pronouncements of the 
ecclesiastical government, considers it incompatible with the vow of ordination and the official 
duty of a minister of the Church to teach, officially or unofficially, against the fundamental truths 
of the confessional faith. It confidently expects that absent ministers, so that the existence of 
the national church is not endangered, will take action against this according to 
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The Provincial Synod asks the congregations not to be shaken in their state of faith or their 
fidelity to the Church by the threatened situation of the Church. The Provincial Synod asks the 
congregations of the province not to be shaken by the threatened situation of the church, 
neither in their state of faith nor in their loyalty to the church, but rather to help preserve and 
build our Lutheran regional church with persevering patience in vigorous testimony of their faith 
and in prayerful looking up to the living Head and Lord of the congregation. It also calls upon 
the clergy to demonstrate confidence and faithfulness in the struggle against unbelief, to protect 
and equip the congregations against threats to their state of faith by deepening biblical 
knowledge, and to remain mindful of the apostolic admonition in the time of need: Watch, stand 
fast in the faith, be ye manly, and be ye strong!" The 23 representatives of the Centre Party 
("Evangelical Association") abstained from voting; the 14 representatives of the Left (Protestant 
Association) voted no; also voting no were D. Wei and four members of the "Positive Union"; 
the Confessionalists and the great majority of the Positive Union, of which D. Stécker is the 
leader, cast 119 votes in the affirmative. The "E. K. Z." remarks: "Voting no were 
Oberhofmeister Freiherr D. Mirbach and Hofprediger Kritzinger; they thus voted the same as 
the Protestant Union. This vote of the gentlemen of the court was, of course, commented on 
many times afterwards. Konsistorialrat Kriebitz also voted together with them; Hofprediger 
Kritzinger is also a Konsistorialrat. Consistorialrat D. Deutsch abstained from the vote. Some 
have noticed that it was precisely the Consistorial Councillors belonging to the Synod who 
voted against the motion of the Commission. On the other hand, it should be noted that not 
only Konsistorialrat Doyé but also Oberkonsiftorialrat D. KeBler, a member of the 
denominational group, voted in favor. It was pronounced at the Synod that not only the Prussian 
Provincial Church but the whole of Protestant Germany was looking to the Brandenburg 
Provincial Synod on October 30. The Synod could do no more than bear clear testimony-it has 
no means of power-and it did so. So it did what it could." - Can we really do no more in the 
national churches than talk and decide? "So tremendously and universally as at the present 
day"-writes the same paper-"unbelief has not yet taken the field against the Church." But what 
makes this unbelief so dangerous is not because Christians are unable to recognize it, for it is 
a blatant denial of the deity of Christ and of all Christianity, but because it is tolerated by the 
church in the church. F-B; 

From Libeck is written to the "Kreuzzeitung": What ambiguity and confusion also 
prevails here in religious and ecclesiastical matters is shown by the following case: last 
Thursday, at the closing egg of the General Assembly of the Protestant Federation, the 
presiding mayor, at the same time chairman in the Church Council, in his speech at the 
banquet, with the consent of those present, recalled the exhortation: "The word they shall let 
stand," and of the saying of His Majesty the Emperor: "Libeck is the strong bulwark of the 
Reformation in the North," and at the same time made the vow: "That we will always remain 
faithful to our faith a Protestant German city." On this, the chairman of the local main association 
of the "Evangelical Federation," Father Evers, at the Bismarck Monument, where the solemn 
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At the reception of the guests, he laid a wreath with the inscription: "In trinitate robur": In 


trinitate robur, and in his address at the final evening meeting he likewise exhorted people 
to remain faithful to the evangelical confession, with the admonition, "What you have inherited 
from your fathers, acquire it in order to possess it." - Today six pastors of our Lutheran regional 
church, among them the aforementioned Evers, are beginning public lectures to make 
propaganda for the "modern theology" which does not want to let the Word of God stand, but 
puts human word and human "science" in its place, which undermines the foundation of the 
work of the Reformation, which denies the Trinity of God and preaches a different gospel than 
the one we inherited from our fathers and from which the entire Christian church is founded. 

“Friends of Evangelical Liberty.” Under this name the liberals have united in Aachen, 
Barmen, Deringhausen, Dusseldorf, Elberseld, Cologne, Krefeld, Solingen, and also in 
Greifswald, where they have issued the following appeal: "Appointed representatives of 
orthodoxy have declared modern theology and its representatives on the chair and pulpit to be 
eight. The 'Landeskirchliche Ausschuss der Bekenntnisfreunde,' the 'Eisenacher Bund,’ and the 
‘Stille Vereinigung'-all three have become one in ruthlessly combating ‘false teachers' and 
muzzling them in the church. We respect the right of every religious conviction, including the 
Orthodox. But we object to Orthodoxy's claim to sole authority in the Church. We know the 
sovereign right of religion, which cannot be shaken by any science, but we also know the right 
of science to critically examine every dogma, and we consider a reconciliation of faith and 
knowledge quite necessary for the survival of the Church as well as of the whole culture. We 
joyfully confess Christ as our one Lord and Master, but we protest against any attempt to make 
any piece of church tradition a binding norm of faith apart from the gospel of Jesus. On the 
basis of evangelical Christianity we want to contribute our share to the further development of 
Protestantism in the spirit of freedom and in harmony with the entire moral cultural life of our 
people, and let the fight against all intolerance in the Church be our honor. We call upon all 
those of our fellow Protestants, men and women, who share this point of view, to unite with us 
in an association of the friends of Protestant freedom." The "E. K. Z." remarks on this: "The 
evangelical church does not profess a gospel of Jesus, but the gospel of Jesus Christ. Whoever 
substitutes a gospel of Jesus Christ for the gospel of Jesus Christ ceases to be an evangelical 
Christian. He who denies that Jesus Christ is truly God, but still calls him his 'one Lord,' is 
practicing creature idolatry, and has again sunk to the level of paganism. " F. B. 

Prince Friedrich Heinrich of Prussia, the eldest son of Prince Albrecht of Prussia, as 
protector of the East German Young Men's League, sent the following letter to the Federal 
Chairman: "Dear Pastor! From the bottom of my heart | thank you for your valuable letter. | can 
only thank you and the Federation that you have chosen me to be your protector. This honors 
me and gives me great joy. 
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| promise to be a constant supporter of the East German Young Men's League, as far as | am 
able. After all, for each of us nothing else matters than to become God's children, faithful 
servants of our King and Lord and brave sons of our fatherland. May God protect and bless the 
covenant for our salvation, and may it serve above all others to bring us in this world of misery 
and temptation to Him who said, 'In the world you are afraid, but be of good cheer, | have 
overcome the world.' Commanding you, Reverend Pastor, and all members and friends of the 
Covenant of God's Grace, | remain at all times your devoted Frederick Henry, Prince of 
Prussia." (A. E. L. K.) 

The Concordat in France, concluded between Pope Pius VII and Napoleon in 1801, 
was repealed by the French Senate on December 6. On July 3, in the Chamber of Deputies, 
341 votes were cast against 233 for the new law, and in the Senate, on December 9, 181 votes 
were cast against 102 for the same. As in America, so henceforth in France the State and the 
Church are separated. Last year the State appropriated $8,400,000 for public worship; this sum 
will be reduced this year by two millions of dollars, and after about four years the support of the 
Church by the State will cease altogether. No religious instruction shall be given in the public 
schools during school hours, but it shall be given after the same to all who desire to attend. No 
one may disturb public worship. Anyone who threatens another because he attends or does 
not attend any religious service shall be liable to punishment. Priests are forbidden to defame 
state officials and to incite the people to resist the law. Every citizen is assured full freedom of 
conscience and free exercise of worship. And the state has nothing more to do with the 
appointment of archbishops, bishops and priests. Among the communities which must 
henceforth provide for their own household in France are not only the Catholics and Jews, but 
also 800,000 Protestants, of whom about 80,000 are Lutherans, 40,000 in and around Paris 
and 40,000 in and around Mémpelgard. In England, Germany, ‘Austria, and the other state- 
church countries of Europe and South America, too, it would be a great, though for the time 
being veiled, blessing to state and church if the state church were abolished, state support of 
the church discontinued, and full religious liberty proclaimed. F. B. 

Concerning the forthcoming marriage of Princess Eva to the King of Spain, the 
Independent writes: "The Princess Eva, who will marry the young King of Spain, 
is to be converted. The Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo and nine archbishops and 
forty-six bishops are to perform, or celebrate, the function. It will be beautiful, 
grand. It will precede her marriage, and a fine bull-fight will follow. We see no 
reason why she should not change her faith, as it is evident she has none founded 
on conviction; and a faith based on policy and profit should be changed for the 
same reasons, just as one changes her slippers for a dance; and the show fits that 


sort of conversion." 
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Luther's care for the afflicted, unfortunate, widows and 
orphans. 1) 


In addition to the distress caused to the monks and nuns by the religious 
movement, the economic crisis of that time, especially the Peasants' War, caused 
distress to many country people and craftsmen, burghers and even nobles. Some 
of them also turned to Luther, and he did not reject any of them. He had, after all, 
the greatest compassion for the individual peasants who were tempted to revolt; 
therefore he exhorted the princes to be lenient toward the captives. There was no 
lack of those who innocently came under suspicion of having taken part in the 
peasant uprising, and some used the lowly means of suspicion to avenge 
themselves on their enemy or to suppress a rival who was otherwise inconvenient 
to them. Without a real investigation, many a man was chased from his house and 
farm and, deprived of his possessions, often wandered around in misery for a long 
time, as happened to Michael Koch, a citizen of MUhlhausen. He was expelled from 
his property as suspected of participation in the Peasants' War, and the council of 
Mihlhausen confiscated his goods (Enders VI, 42' ). Luther wrote repeatedly to the 
Elector on his behalf, asking him to help him graciously to his own again; he had 
been in misery long enough, and yet had come to it innocently through the mayor. 
Since now so many who had been guilty of the riot had been accepted again by 
grace, one should also have mercy on his misery for God's sake (53, 401). But the 
at any rate by the cure 


1) The following article is a compilation of two articles published last year by Dr. Hartwig 
of Langhennersdorf in the "A. E. L. K." under the headings: "Luther's Social Welfare for Members 
of the Bourgeois Estates" and: "Luther, an Advocate of the Unfortunate, a Father of Widows and 
Orphans" 
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The intercession of the Elector did not make any impression on the council of 
Muhlhausen, because they did not let the suspect enter the city again. Therefore, 
Luther again approaches the Elector, asking him, in view of the misery of his 
husband, his wife and his children, to allow him to settle somewhere in the Elector's 
lands and to feed himself safely, as can be seen from his enclosed petition: "Thus | 
have had to take pity on his misery and write for him to Your Electoral Grace. 
Gnaden (64, 60; cf. p. 60 almost the same request for M. Kaspar Scheibe). - In a 
similar way Luther, together with Justus Jonas, intercedes for one Heinrich QueiB, 
who had a feud against the Bishop of Lebus; the feud has been settled, but his 
goods are still withheld from him. Now he is an old, feeble man of about 90 years of 
age and not in danger; he is in great need and has no place to live; he would like to 
go to the electoral lands. Therefore, through Luther, he asks the Elector to accept 
him as his subject and gracious protection (66, 294). Luther's plea for a citizen who 
had been ill with his wife for a whole year and was so impoverished that he could 
not get along again, but became more and more depressed, until he turned to Luther 
in his distress. So have mercy on me," he now writes, "God knows, so | ask again 
that Your Electoral Grace will also have mercy on me. Grace would also appear 
gracious and merciful over them (66, UVII). - Luther asks the Prince of Anhalt for 
relief from the harsh sentence against Heinrich von der Loche, who had only acted 
in good faith (bona fide), especially since the guilt (which? Luther does not say) 
affected both the authorities and the ancestors; it seemed that his cause was only 
unjust after the present severity (66, 204 f,). - For Bastian v. Kétteritz and his 
children, who has somehow gone astray and is very poor, Luther asks the Elector, 
if he would like to get an office with him or another lord with his favour and 
permission, he has now well worn out his great horns. Kétteritz must have been an 
otherwise efficient man and official; he belonged in the years 1628 and 1633 even 
to the Visitatoren, was also Amtmann to Bitterfeld and Altenburg, at the same time 
delegate of those nobles, whose villages were eingepfarrt to Leisnig. In any case, 
he was greatly out of favor with the Elector, for Luther seems to have achieved 
nothing with his repeated entreaties to Frederick the Wise (63, 196; Enders IV, 69 
f. 129. 164). The burgher Hans Neuendorf, whom Luther calls an eloquent and 
industrious man, and who is worthy to be elevated to the status of burgher, wants 
to submit a petition to the Elector through Spalatin, because he fears that his cause 
will be postponed by the magistrate until the departure of the Prince, and thus his 
intention will be thwarted. Spalatin may hear him and help him (Ill, 394). 
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Among the craftsmen who sought Luther's influence and support was a young 
man whom Luther often sent as a messenger for his letters to Spalatin. He would 
like to have permission from the Elector to practice the baker's trade in Wittenberg. 
The local bakers had forbidden him to do so because he was the son of a former 
bather (balneator). Luther intercedes on his behalf (Il, 156). - Original is the way in 
which Luther pleads for a poor fisherman who had "once only" misappropriated the 
elector's fishery. Luther had already interceded for him with the alderman, but the 
alderman had referred the delinquent to the elector. Now Luther asks Spalatin to 
intercede with the Elector that the poor fisherman's hard fine of 10 silver shocks be 
lessened. | do not want him unpunished, says Luther, so that an example of fear 
and regiment may remain, but that it may be a punishment which does not deprive 
him of his food. | would throw him into prison for several days, or let him eat bread 
and water for eight days, so that it would be seen that only correction and not 
corruption was sought. And that seems to me to be a right punishment for the poor; 
the rich are to be rounded up in a bag (53, 137). 

Furthermore, the name Mocha (Mochau) appears several times in Luther's 
letters; already in 1520 a Mocha asks for the right of his estate (petitum feudi sui 
jus), and Spalatin is asked to take care of the sons and the excellent wife for the 
sake of their poverty (Enders II, 339). Whether this is the same Christoph Mocha, 
miller at Segrehn near Wittenberg, who is later often mentioned in Luther's letters, 
remains uncertain. So Luther reports 1522 to Amsdorf about Karlstadt's wedding, 
he knows the girl. This was the fifteen-year-old Anna von Mochau, daughter of 
Heinrich v. Mochau, a poor nobleman from Segrehn, in any case a relative of that 
miller (Enders III, 270, note 6; V, 324, note 1 to No. 104! ). - Again two years later 
(October 30, 1524) Luther asks for a poor Mochynna, who was pressed by the 
Quaestor because of 10 bushels of wheat, which she had received on loan from the 
Elector's barn. She can prove that she has already returned 4 bushels, but he denies 
this and demands them again. She promises to return the remaining six next year; 
she cannot do so this year, for her seed has been destroyed by a flood of the Elbe; 
otherwise she would be completely deprived of bread and seed for next year. She 
was good and righteous, but a pitiful woman (misera mulier) because she was 
married to a useless man. Spalatin does a good work when he obtains something 
for her (V, 42). This can hardly be the wife of the miller Christoph Mochau von 
Segrehn, whom Luther calls a good, poor man in 1526 (the latter would then have 
to be in the 
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two years completely improved), who had been deprived of his mill by an unjust 
judgement, about which he had shown good electoral feudal letters. The Elector 
should have his case investigated thoroughly and according to law by other 
persons, so that the good man would not suffer further damage and violence. The 
Elector had also promised him several logs of timber, but he had not yet received 
them, and the locksmith was deliberately delaying the matter until it was forgotten. 
And so nothing happened in this matter until April 19, 1528, neither concerning the 
mill nor the timber, as can be seen from a letter of Luther's that has survived only 
in fragments (53, 371. 444). 

Among Luther's protégés in the printing trade we find Melchior Lotther, who 
was slandered by the Elector (he had fallen into disgrace) and for whom Spalatin 
would be a good mediator; if necessary, he would also be happy to write for him 
himself. Luther thinks: Why cause the bowed down man any more humiliation? He 
should finally be spared, for he has enough punishment and evil (V, 23). - Master 
Hansen, a young man, has been arrested for some reason and has been in prison 
for some time. Now the magistrate has ordered him to be fed at the expense of 
Deffen, who had him imprisoned. Thus the latter, like Hansen himself, is burdened, 
therefore Spalatin may see to it that this matter is expedited with the Elector (IV, 
353). - The intercession Luther makes for a painter, Hans Schmalkadius, who was 
staying with Lukas Kranach because of a murder he had probably committed in a 
quarrel between the painters and students in Wittenberg (Enders II, 332. 435 f.), is 
heart-moving. He is remorseful and his conscience torments him; he wants to know 
if the Elector is merciful and wants to protect him until his case is settled. He is so 
inwardly troubled that he fears betrayal and imprisonment everywhere; he trusts 
neither the words of Luther nor of others. Spalatin may therefore reassure him in 
his or the Elector's name and fulfill the duty of brotherly consolation (IV, 98 f.). 

Luther's request to Spalatin for a poor countryman, a former monastery 
forester at Rehsen near W6rlitz in Dessau, proves how little care was taken in 
former times for servants, for subordinates and subordinates in general, how they 
were very often mercilessly abandoned to their miserable fate even in the case of 
misfortunes they suffered in the service of their masters. This man was severely 
injured in the leg by a boar during a hunt organized in the name of the Elector, so 
he is lame, unable to work and suffers from lack; he asks for a contribution of grain 
for bread (fermento pro pane habendo). Luther thinks that the man has a de- 
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The fact that the prince was receiving a compensation was not only demanded by 
Christian love, but also by law, because the princes kept their people in great 
dependence and used them for their own purposes (Ill, 360 f.). - We even find 
individual electoral officials among Luther's protégés, among them several 
landowners who turned to agriculture. The one at Schweinitz, Kunz Pfeilschmidt, 
served the Elector for twenty years; he probably owed the Elector quite a bit of 
money in his accounts - it was a cash deficit - and is now in great need. If the Elector 
wanted to take his goods from him, he would only suffer all the greater loss. If now 
Your Elector's... Grace would let him remain seated and take 50 fl. from him every 
year until he pays it all, then he hopes that he will keep himself honest and do 
everything well; for this year he also lost 100 fl. on the wine. | know no more to do 
here than to ask (54, 115). - For God's sake, Luther asks the Elector John Frederick 
for the old locksmith at Peltitz (Beltig), because | cannot get rid of the people from 
my neck, he adds with a sigh, although | am otherwise loaded with writings. The 
Elector wants to let it stay at the 200 fl. (probably the castle should pay significantly 
more for an estate), but the Elector has lost many 1000 fl. in the past year in the 
ungodly service and in other small things, he also wants to lose such a little chicken 
to this poor man for the sake of Christian love. Is it not a strange thing that princes 
have gained wealth badly and have been killed even worse? It is their kind and case 
ordained by God; the elector looks at his wife and child (55, 191 f.; cf. a similar case 
on p. 218, and the request for the castle of Zeida: Hiltener, p. 228). 

The stinginess of the canons in Wittenberg was well known, who never 
wanted to give out anything from a foundation, even if those entitled to it were in the 
greatest need, or the foundation had not even become legally valid. We will see later 
in the case of the widow Landmann and others how much annoyance this behavior 
caused Luther. As early as 1519 Luther reported to Spalatin that the Schlotzpfeifer 
Nikolaus was treated similarly. There is even a rumor that someone who had given 
the canons everything he had for safekeeping died of hunger because they had 
given him nothing in return. Luther does not believe this, but he fears that if the 
matter were to be investigated, many disagreements would come to light (Il, 274). 
Luther even takes up the case of the prior at Wittenberg against the local locksmith, 
who urges him to pay the malt bought from him in the next few days, but the prior 
has no money and will have none. "The beggar's sack has a hole in it, it is large, but 
alas, it does not want to be torn at all. But it shall not vex us long, God willing." 
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And then Luther adds: if he had not had to scar so much money to runaway monks 
and nuns, he could probably lend something to the prior (53, 163). - For Philipp 
Gluenspies, who is said to have taken part in the Wittenberg riots (1622) as a 
professor of rhetoric and then to have gone over to the baker's trade, Luther 
intercedes with Georg Romer in Mansfeld that he may intercede for him to come 
into the undiminished possession of an inheritance, he wants to start another 
honest food (63, 197; cf. Enders IV, 209). - Except for a certain Christoph Strdbel, 
whom Luther recommends to an unnamed person (64, 323 f.), he applies to the 
Elector through Spalatin for a Matthias bookbinder, who is poor and meager, 
whether he could not be employed as a bridge keeper (pontis magister) or 
otherwise supported (Ill, 343). Likewise, Luther put in a good word with the Prince 
of Anhalt for the butcher Jakob Joachim, whom the Zerbst Council had banished 
(66, 178; cf. VI, 296 f.). 

Nowhere does Luther's compassion and charitable spirit show itself in a more 
brilliant light than in the case of those persons who, in need through no fault of their 
own or through their own fault, were not listened to at the Electoral Saxon Court or 
elsewhere for some reason or other, and who were now constantly in Luther's ears 
asking him to help them and intercede for them. To such people belongs above all 
a certain Christoph Pfaffenbeck; for him Luther writes already in 1622 a very urgent 
letter to the Elector, which is often contested because of some strong passages. In 
addition, he mentions him five times in his Latin letters to Spalatin; twice he is briefly 
mentioned in other places. Pfaffenbeck was not in trouble without his own fault; but 
what he did wrong we do not know, for Luther's first letter in this matter from the 
Wartburg to the Elector is no longer extant. | do not want to be right with Ew. Kurs. 
Grace on his account, Luther says, | let it be, he deserves it, indeed he is worth 
even more trouble, for | know well that Your Electoral Grace's mind is sincere. 
Grace's mind is sincere to do no one wrong. Nevertheless, bitter injustice could 
easily be done to someone by a prince's officials. - In any case, the Elector of 
Pfaffenbeck did not want to do anything wrong, which made it extraordinarily difficult 
for Luther to act as an advocate. No matter how touching his words, the elector's 
heart seems to have remained hard. Luther expressly emphasizes that he does not 
like to trouble the Elector with intercessions and intercessory writings, but that 
necessity forces him to do so, and love compels him to do so. He asks me so 
piteously that | feel pity and that his misery grieves me sincerely, so that | 
immediately became scanty to write to Your Electoral Grace. Grace, for | do not 
think that such need would be there. Therefore | fall at the feet of Your Elect. | 
therefore fall at the feet of Your Electoral Grace and humbly beg that they will have 
mercy on the poor man and complete him. 
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...and feed him to the end of his days. It is not fit that he should be spoiled and made 
to go begging. For | feel that poverty hurts him so much that he may finally lose his 
senses. The Elector could easily help him with a table, food and drink or otherwise. 
God has still more snow mountains (the silver mining in Schneeberg had been 
particularly abundant in 1520), that His Elector's Grace the Principality does not 
have to worry about. Grace Principality should not worry that it would become poor 
from spending so much, and has not become poor from it until now. Quia verum 
est, date et dabitur vobis (Luk. 6, 58); where date is rich, there dabitur is still much 
richer, and from whom much is given, much will be demanded.-And now the strong 
passage, misunderstood by many: Ew. Kurf. Graces shall be certain that | will not 
leave the man thus, | will beg for him myself, and where that will not help, also rob 
and steal, mostly from the Elector of Saxony, which | find closest; for Ew. ...owe him 
sustenance. Therefore | beseech Your Grace the Elector... Therefore | ask that Your 
Elector's Grace also graciously interrogate me in this matter, so that | do not need 
to steal and take in order to feed him, for | still want to be unhanged by Your Elector's 
Grace. (refers to the relics in the castle church at Wittenberg) a treasure in such 
distress. - Such my poor or foolish letter, | humbly ask, Your Electoral Grace, not to 
be ungracious. Your Grace will not take it unkindly. My heart is in God, as much as 
| feel fine (53, 129-431). - Whoever looks closely at the conclusion of the letter and 
knows how conscientiously Luther always guarded against deliberate injustice, as 
he was also very careful in other respects, especially with regard to the taking of 
interest and the use of ecclesiastical fiefs, and was absolutely on the side of the law 
(53, 246), cannot possibly regard his expressions here of begging, stealing, and 
robbing as being meant literally. Luther rather speaks in these exaggerated terms 
only in order to make it a matter of conscience to the Elector that he must take care 
of the distress of Pfaffenbeck. At the same time he asks Spalatin to support this 
petition personally with the Elector. For Christian love dictates that we should make 
ourselves debtors and servants even to our enemies. - At first Luther's request was 
of no avail, for barely a fortnight later Luther expressed his surprise that the Elector 
remained so harsh; perhaps his petition for Pfaffenbeck had done him more harm 
than good. It seemed to him almost as if such writings were unpleasant to the 
Elector. He did not want to urge anyone to do good; let him do what he could answer 
for before God (Enders Ill, 322. 327; cf. p. 288. 290, note 2). 

Four weeks later Luther informs Spalatin, that Pfaffenbeck troubles him again 
with lamentable complaints and asks him to write to the Elector because of a feud, 
which recently, by the 
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death had reverted to the Elector. For this he wants to apply, because he believes 
to be able to be supported by this. But he (Luther) sees well that the wind at the 
court is not favorable to him, therefore he abstains from vain efforts. Four months 
later (May 27, 1523) we read Luther's remark to Spalatin: "Pfaffenbeck has asked 
me again, but | may not come, God help him. | have given the answer to Leimbach 
M. gn. H., have heard nothing further. The last sentence suggests that the Elector, 
softened at last, gave a fief to Pfaffenbeck, and probably the "Anfall of Dobrun" 
mentioned in the treaty with the Leimbachs (53, 163; Enders IV, 157 f.). 

A similar, for Luther almost as protracted and vexatious matter is that with 
the just mentioned Leimbachen. Hans Leimbach was the Elector's Rentmeister and 
Councilor; his heirs now claim back a debt of 30,798 fl. that their father allegedly 
incurred in the Elector's service. Luther, at first well convinced of their right, 
approves of their claim, but at the same time emphasizes that here action should 
be taken not according to strict law, but according to love for the sake of need. If 
the Leimbach also deserves disgrace, the Elector wants to change it into mercy 
and to be found as a gracious Lord before his departure from this world. Luther 
himself wants to be neither judge nor hearer in this matter, but the princes are not 
infallible either, it happens to them that they elevate unworthy people and suppress 
otherwise deserving people. Even David, this regent without equal, was not free 
from this. Luther then submits a detailed list of them: "Der Leimbache Verzeichnis. 
Hansen Leimbach's Abandoned Debt to the Elector and Duke Johansen of 
Saxony," an immensely interesting document for the uncertain economic and sad 
financial circumstances of the time. But the Elector does not seem to have 
acknowledged the justification and remains indebted for the answer. For 1% year 
later the Leimbache have still not received an answer, but in the meantime they 
have been drawing Luthern's attention with complaints and grievances. It is true 
that he has now become somewhat doubtful about the justification of their demand, 
but at the same time he asks that the Elector put an end to the matter. This is not 
his office, and the Elector does not do enough in these matters. Again he 
emphasizes how the Leimbache are pressed by lack, but are thoroughly 
respectable people; especially the wife is capable and worthy, she alone may be 
helped because of the numerous offspring. Spalatin should see to it with Elector 
Frederick that she is not left in the lurch or put off until the future (56, VII f.; Enders 
VI, 139. 153-158; V, 23). 
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Among the noblest and most beautiful traits in Luther's character is his 
behavior against the unhappy and restless enthusiast Professor Karlstadt, his 
former colleague in Wittenberg. It is well known how disgracefully Karlstadt behaved 
against Luther, so that Erasmus Alberus can call him Luther's worst enemy on earth, 
but how Luther also clearly saw through Karlstadt's spirit from the beginning as an 
unhealthy gusher spirit and judged it correctly. Nevertheless, Luther never paid him 
back in kind, but sought to help him in every way. Karlstadt had been expelled from 
the Electorate of Saxony because of his sympathizing with Muenzer; he was also 
blamed for having stirred up the peasants against the authorities, although Karlstadt 
says of the uprising: "| am hostile and hateful to it, and have never trusted it, nor do 
| want to trust it. Thus he writes at least from Frankfurt a. M. to Luther in a letter, in 
which he humbly makes amends to him, and also gives the solemn promise not to 
write, preach, or teach at all in the future. At the same time Luther might look at his 
poor and miserable wife and child and appeal to the Elector that they be allowed to 
return to their own (Enders V, 193; cf. p. 1281). Luther reports this retraction to John 
the Elector, and asks on Karlstadt's behalf that he be allowed to come to Wittenberg 
for interrogation, and, if his innocence is proved, to remain in Kemberg or a village 
in the vicinity. "| am writing this because the poor man makes me very sorry and 
because Your Electoral Grace also knows that the poor man is guilty. Grace also 
knows that mercy is to be shown to the wretched and especially to the innocent" 
(53, 327). The Elector responds to this insofar as he grants Karlstadt complete 
amnesty, also allows him to live in his Electorate, but does not enter the Thuringian 
lands under any circumstances without his knowledge, nor does he touch them. 
"But around Wittenberg, for half a mile, a mile, two miles, or even three miles, he 
may see or settle in towns or villages according to his opportunity, but only Kemberg 
is excluded." For here his stay was impractical because of the very busy road to 
Leipzig, Pomerania and the Mark (Enders V, 241 f.). And yet Karlstadt had asked 
Luther for permission to live in Kemberg, because this offered him great advantages 
for acquiring food (ib., p. 239). Karlstadt now seems to have settled in Segrehn; 
here a son is born to him, about whose baptism Luther reports to Amsdorf (ib., p. 
323). He then farmed the Berkwitz estate near Kemberg, a mile from Wittenberg. 
This permission Luther again obtained for him from the Elector by his urgent and 
persistent entreaties against the whole court, as he himself says, adding the wish 
that God would at last convert him entirely (ib., pp. 366 f.). At Berkwitz Karlstadt has 
much unhappiness in the economy, and turns once more with the 
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Request to Luther to make Kemberg his place of residence with the Elector. This 
was the most favorable for his circumstances, here he wanted to nourish himself 
honestly beside other citizens and acquire "food and clothing" for his poor children. 
Luther presents this request with an enclosed petition of Karlstadt to the Elector for 
the second time, because Karlstadt could not stay in the villages because of the 
peasants’ malice, as the Elector could hear from his own writing, but also from Hans 
von Grafendorf. Up to now Karlstadt had kept quiet, and the provost of Kemberg 
could take a better look at him. The Elector had already done a great deal for him 
and had taken upon himself a great deal of talk for his sake, but God would repay 
him all the more abundantly. Let him stand for his soul; let us do good to his body 
and to his own (53, 388). The Elector granted this request; Karlstadt was allowed to 
live in Kemberg, but the provost was to keep a close eye on him, with whom he was 
socializing and what he was doing, especially whether he was strengthening and 
encouraging the sectarians adhering to him, as was rumored (Enders V, 408 f.). 

Karlstadt, however, did not rest; he even slandered Luther in an insidious, 
spiteful manner in a very long and wordy letter to Chancellor Brick. Luther defends 
himself and gives the advice not to let him leave, but to put him under strict control, 
so that he does not cause mischief in other places. But before this could be done, 
Karlstadt (1528) secretly left Kemberg and probably went to Holstein. By the way, 
Alberus reports that Karlstadt had already been secretly in Luther's house before 
his public interrogation in Wittenberg; nobody knew anything about it, except 
Luther's famulus Sieberger, who had brought him food (Enders VI, 385. 392. 339- 
353; V, 240; Erl. Ausg. 54, 38). Thus Luther knew how to gather fiery coals on his 
enemy's head and to repay his cruel invectives with many benefits. That Karlstadt 
nevertheless could not be saved, and that Luther himself finally had to give him up 
completely, was due to his swarming spirit; it was just "holt und molt" lost on him. 

Not only did people from all walks of life come to Luther for help, even rulers 
and princes turned to him for intercession and support, such as King Christian II of 
Denmark, who, driven from his country in 1523, turned to Wittenberg, lived here in 
Lukas Kranach's house, gave Katharina von Bora a golden ring, heard Luther 
preach, and became a follower of the Protestant doctrine with his wife, Queen 
Isabella. In his name Luther drafted and wrote a letter in his own hand to the Elector 
Frederick, asking him to meet at the forthcoming Diet of Nuremberg with his brother- 
in-law Archduke Ferdinand of Austria, whose sister was the Queen of 
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Denmark, to negotiate about him and to effect something for his support: "So we 
now ask that Eur Liebe will act with our dear brother-in-law, Mr. Ferdinand, so that 
his love will provide us, together with our spouse and children, with an honest 
pension. . . . Also, Highborn Prince, kind dear cousin! our request to E. L. is that 
they would give us faithful advice and let us know where we are staying with our 
dearest husband, since our brother-in-law, the Margrave (Elector Joachim of 
Brandenburg, that fanatical opponent of the Reformation), does not intend to give 
us safe conduct in his country (Enders IV, 257 f.). But that request was in vain; 
nothing happened for the king, and therefore he turned to the Netherlands. Here his 
mistress, the governor Margaret, is eager to bring him back into the bosom of the 
Catholic Church. Therefore, in 1526, the King asks Luther to ask the Elector to make 
Wittenberg a place of residence for him: Now | am of the hope, Luther writes, it may 
not be of my stopping, because it is for eyes the great miraculous work of Christ, 
which he has done in this man, and so changed and converted, that we may 
recognize nothing else in him, but Christum to guest, and who knows for what 
purpose God sends this, that he pushes so great prince into misery and gives us 
into the bosom (Enders V, 306 s.). The Elector granted the request on condition 
that the King's creditors from his former sojourn - namely, the cost of the armament 
for the reconquest of Denmark had not yet been paid - would be satisfied (ib., p. 
307 f.). But already after few weeks the king reports to Luther in detail about the 
death of the queen from Zwynarden. While Luther sends this letter to Spalatin at 
Altenburg, the king is already back in Germany, passes also through Altenburg, 
invites Spalatin to his house, but travels on very quickly (ib., pp. 313-316. 328-330). 
In this letter Luther also expresses his joy that the king had sincerely converted to 
Christ and could bear so much misery, for princes are rare game in heaven. 

Another proof of Luther's untiring charity, as well as of the Elector Frederick 
the Wise's anxious, probably also stubborn hesitation when he did not want to do 
so, is provided by Luther's correspondence concerning the widow Landmann, 
whom he mentions no less than ten times from November 1519 to August 1520, 
because her cause and petition, which Luther finally submitted and which he 
considered to be quite justified, was simply not settled, despite his and the widow's 
continued urging. For the widow Walpurgis Landmann has bequeathed her house 
to the canons in Wittenberg; now, in order to relieve the distress of poor relatives, 
she would like to have it back and revoke her will. The canons, on the other hand, 
want to compensate her only with a small sum annually, but the will 
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upright. Therefore Luther asks Spalatin to practice charity and to make 
representations to the Elector about this; he finds the widow's wish justified and not 
contrary to the Gospel. The Elector is silent, so the countrywoman cannot get her 
right; she weeps, sighs, and implores God that she would become a beggar if she 
did not get her house back. But he (Luther) does not want her to become a beggar, 
lest she belong to the widows whose judge is called God in the Holy Scriptures. But 
if the Elector did nothing, he did not know what was to become of the matter. All his 
representations to the canons were in vain; the prepositor insisted on his right and 
said that what had been given to God could not be returned, even if the donor 
became a beggar during his life or had to die of hunger. Thus he was sent away 
with scorn. But here it is necessary to act according to love and to give a decisive 
answer as soon as possible, be it negative or positive (obsecro fac cito, Luther 
adds). He was almost sorry that he had taken up the matter; today everything was 
being twisted. He had told her that if she could not obtain everything, she should 
let it go as it went. Let fall what falls, peace is better than war. Despite all these 
urgent requests and ideas of Luther, we hear nothing of an answer from the Elector 
(Enders Il, 262. 274. 284 f. 286. 295. 316. 326. 395. 459. 464). 

Among the widows Luther took care of, we also meet a woman from the old 
noble family of Veltheim from the Electorate of Saxony, who complains that she is 
miserably abandoned and suffers who knows what kind of unworthy treatment from 
Johann Losser (her husband?). Spalatin may strongly support her cause with D. 
Pfeffinger (ib., p. 29). Another time Luther complains that Spalatin had sent back a 
poor pleading woman only because her letters had not been sealed; surely he must 
know his handwriting well enough. Now, however, he asks in his and the woman's 
name to approach the Elector to give her either those 10 florins or an old or new 
dress or something else; she is the sister of the Lichtenberg preceptor Wolfgang 
ReiBenbusch (VI, 136). 

That Luther did not forget not only the widows but also the orphans can be 
imagined. And it is hardly believable with what trifles Luther was bothered against 
his will, which robbed him of a good part of his precious time and were little worthy 
of him. As he himself often complains. - There a woman Selbitz together with her 
son Georg v. Selbitz turns to Luther with the request to write to the prince Wolfgang 
von Anhalt for her, that he may give his castle instructions to exchange the money 
given out by the prince in the same kindness, so that she has no disadvantage from 
it. 
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(56, 32 f.). Furthermore, Luther asks Prince George of Anhalt for bread for the 
winter and exemption from the obligation to hunt for a poor widow with many 
orphaned children whose husband died while hunting for the prince; after all, she 
already had to live on begging. He knew that the prince had a Christian heart and 
liked to help poor people, so he also wanted to show himself as a Christian prince, 
created in the image of God, as a judge of widows and father of orphans and not 
let himself be hindered in this by any Ziba (2 Sam. 16, 1 f.; 19, 26 f.). For these are 
the right good works (56, 218 f.). - Here is an orphaned boy, son of the deceased 
Kaspar v. Rotleben, who goes astray and has no education. Now the Elector 
Johannes had intended to let his young son, Duke Ernst Friedrich, study. Therefore 
he may graciously accept that boy among others and let him be educated, 
considering that he is a poor, abandoned child and yet skilled for the studio and 
also otherwise (54, 17). Luther's tone towards his brother-in-law Wilhelm 
Reiffenstein, Rentmeister at Stollberg, is even more heartfelt: You know how God 
boasts in Scripture of a father of orphans and judge of widows, of course not without 
cause, because he knows the world so well that it not only abandons orphans, but 
also persecutes and shuns them, as this poor Lorenzen Rieber's case well proves. 
So now | ask you kindly to prove your Christian heart to the evil world and false 
friendship to sorrow and annoyance, and to defy and oppose the devil, and to be 
the father of a poor, enfeoffed orphan, so that such an example of light may shine 
into the darkness of Nordhausen for much improvement. | do not think it would 
displease God if you were to fall into his office and take hold of it and support 
yourself to be the father of an orphan; indeed, it would enlighten him that he should 
communicate such titles to you, because you would become the progeny through 
which he would become the father of this orphan and would come to such a title 
and honor through you (54, 36 f.). No less urgent is Luther's request to John, Prince 
of Anhalt, for the surviving widow of the Abbot of Worlitz with her children, at the 
same time indicative of Luther's position on the marriage question, as well as for 
the legal relationships of the time. Luther visits the Prince of Anhalt in Worlitz; the 
abbot there reveals to him and his companions that he has contracted a secret 
marriage. Luther advises him, for the sake of his children, to invite a table full of 
neighbors and to reveal his marriage to them. Whether he has done so, Luther does 
not know; but that secret marriage is not to be condemned, because he has 
confessed it to him. Now the provost has bequeathed something to his wife in his 
will before his end, and she shows a letter about this sealed by the magistrate of 
Worlitz. The provost's friends, however, contest this because at the time of the 
spiritual right that property was bequeathed to them without special testament. 
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ment could not have been lost ("die out"), but would have fallen to the Offizin. 
Whoever the provost, according to Luther, had wanted to give it to his poor children. 
Therefore the prince may see to it that the estate left to the widow and her children 
is preserved. Ew. Furstl. Gnaden werden sich Wohl wissen gnadiglich gegen die 
armen Waisen feste zu halten (54, 328 f.). 
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(Conclusion.) 

But, someone might ask, where does it come from that in spite of this clear 
divine prohibition, many still claim that the word of God does not forbid Levirate 
marriage? This has its main reason in a wrong understanding of the following 18th 
verse. It reads: XXXX XXXXX XXXXX XXX XXX XX XXXXXX XXXX. This is 
translated exactly, "And a wife to her sister shalt thou not take to offend her" (or to 
belittle, or to grieve, or to provoke her, namely, to jealousy, lizror), "to bare her 
shame beside her" (or out of her upon it, alejah) "while she liveth" (or while she 
lives, bechajeha). Here God forbids a man to marry, in addition to his living wife, her 
"sister," or another wife, that is, to be the husband of two wives at the same time; in 
other words, bigamy is forbidden here. That in this verse there is any mention of a 
sister-in-law, namely, that by the "sister" of the woman her bodily sister is meant, is 
something which the defenders of sister-in-law cannot prove. If we pay attention to 
the constant Hebrew use of language, it is more than probable that here by "sister" 
of the woman another woman is to be understood at all. It is not said here, "To thy 
wife shalt thou not take her sister," but, "A wife to her sister (ischa el achotah) shalt 
thou not take." "But a wife to her sister," according to the Hebrew usage, is 
equivalent to, a wife to another wife; as XXXXXX XXX = a man to his brother, is 
equivalent to, a man to another man, or in short, one to another. Gen. 13, 11 it is 
said of Abraham and Lot, who yet were not brothers in the flesh (Lot was the son of 
Haran, a brother of Abraham, thus Abraham's nest): "They parted XXXX XXX XXX 
(ish meal achiv) - the man from his brother." 2 Mos. 16, 15 we read, "When the 
children of Israel saw it (namely, the Man), they said among themselves," XXX 
XXXXXX - the man to his brother, or one to another. 4 Mos. 14, 4 we read of the 
children of Israel: XXXXXX XXX XXXXX = "They said, the man to his brother, Let 
us raise up a captain-. 
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cast, and go again into Egypt." Jer. 23:35 reads, XXXXX XX XXX-XX XXXX XXXX- 
XX XXX = "So shall ye say, the man to his friends, and the man to his brother," etc. 
In these passages, as in all others, "a man to his brother" is evidently equivalent to 
"a man to another man," or one to another. And this stereotyped mode of speech is 
also found in the form of the feminine. So we read e.g. Ezek. 1, 9: "And of the same 
(of the four beasts) wings was one to another." The Hebrew word XXX (kanaf), 
wing, is a feminine, therefore for "one on the other" it is "one on the other" = XXXX- 
XX XXX, actually: "the woman on her sister". Ezek. 1, 23 it is said of the wings of 
the beasts that one stood straight against the other, according to the basic text: "the 
woman against her sister". So when here, Deut. 18:18, it is said, "And a wife to her 
sister shalt thou not take," according to the common and constant usage of the 
Hebrews, it is evidently equivalent to: And a wife to another wife shalt thou not take. 
Here, then, as | have said, it is not at all the bodily sister of the wife first mentioned 
that is spoken of, but here a man is forbidden in general to have two wives at the 
same time, that is, to live in bigamy. If, however, a man were to take two physical 
sisters as wives, as Jacob once did, he would not only act contrary to the prohibition 
given here, but would also sin against the general rule given in v. 6 and against the 
special prohibition given in v. 16. But even if we were to admit that here the wife's 
sister means her natural sister, absolutely nothing would be gained by this for the 
defenders of Levirate marriage; even then this verse would remain a clear 
prohibition of bigamy. If, however, the defenders of the marriage in law make the 
conclusion from the fact that it says here, "while she is yet alive," they would be 
wrong: So if a man's wife has died, he may then marry his wife's sister, this is an 
absolutely false conclusion, which is in direct contradiction with v. 6 and v. 16, as is 
evident from what has already been said above. 

Musaeus writes: "This verse (Deut. 18:18) is not explained in one way by the 
commentators. For first of all, some take the words as they are (namely, in the 
German Bible), and wish that by them it should be forbidden for anyone to marry 
two sisters at the same time." . .. Others, however, and especially J. Tarnovius (in 
Exercitt. Bibl.), explain these words differently, and understand by sister not the 
actual sister of the wife, but any woman, that the sense is this: And a woman for a 
wife, or a woman for a wife, thou shalt not take," that thus simply polygamy on the 
same side is forbidden. As the word sister is otherwise used in Scripture to denote 
any thing united with another, as, e.g., Ex. 26:3, of the five joined together. 
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joined carpets is said: 'Any one to her sister,’ one to the other." (Baier, I. c., § 27, 
sub nota c.) The same: "J/poc- d1opiopo€ (that is, the added provision: 'while she 
lives') seems to contain the reason of the prohibition, namely, that the wife may not 
be offended and grieved by her added sister, which reason ceases with the 
deceased wife. But it may be answered, that though this added provision negates 
the preceding time, it does not determine the succeeding. For it is certain that the 
particles ‘until,’ to which this added clause, 'in her life,’ corresponds, do not always 
determine the succeeding time, but only negate the preceding; as, e. g. when it is 
said of Joseph that he had not known Mary ‘until’ she had given birth to her first- 
born son, the particle 'until' does indeed negate the preceding time, that is, that 
Mary had been known by Joseph before the birth of Christ, but it does not determine 
the succeeding time, that is, it does not indicate that Mary had been known by 
Joseph after the birth of Christ." (Baier, 1. c., p. 768.) 

Further, the Leipzig theologians write (in "Auserlesene Bedenken"): "That one 
should want to pretend that it is forbidden to marry the deceased wife's sister, Deut. 
18, (14?) 16, ex paritate gradus not absolute, because v. 18 has an expressa 
limitatio in it: "because she is still alive"; hence to conclude that such is permitted 
after her death: this stems from ignorantia idiotismi linguae sanctae, and hence 
from mala interpretatione textus, by virtue of which idiotismi does not limit the 
prohibition of v. 18 ex paritate gradus, v. (14?) 16, but prescribes an entirely new 
prohibition of bigamiae and polygamiae simultaneae. Although the main text from 
word to word reads thus: 'And a wife to her sister thou shalt not take, to fear, to bare 
her shame, upon her, because she liveth,’ but by reason of the idiotismi hebraeae 
linguae can have no other sense than this: 'Thou shalt not take a wife to thy wife to 
frighten her.' In which words explicitly the polygamia simultanea is forbidden, and 
thereby implicitly the successiva is forbidden. For this is called the Hebrew formula 
XXXX-XX XXX, uxor ad uxorem ejus, i. e., una ad aliam, as from Ex. 26, 5. 6; 
Ezek. 1, 9; 3, 13. According to which this text may not at all be drawn on present 
casum [viz., the Levirate marriage]." (1. c., p. 769.) 

Further, J. Fecht writes: "It is wrong to doubt that 3 Mos. 18, 18, where it is 
said: 'Thou shalt not take a wife to her sister,’ that polygamy is forbidden at the 
same time, since that way of speaking, XXXX-XX XXX, occurs very frequently in 
the whole of the Holy Scriptures, and in the 26th chapter of the second book of 
Moses alone four times, but nowhere in any other sense. 
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and nowhere means anything else than: one to the other (una ad aliam); why, 
therefore, in this one passage is it dragged (rapiatur) into a different and unfamiliar 
meaning to it? Moreover, God diligently changes the form of speech in this verse, 
and whereas before he had said: 'The nakedness of thy father shalt thou not 
uncover, the nakedness of thy mother's sister shalt thou not uncover, the 
nakedness of thy brother shalt thou not uncover,' etc., and uninterruptedly to infinity, 
so now he says: Thou shalt not take a wife unto another,’ and addeth the cause, 
XXXX, to make her grievous; 

since the proper wife (genuinae uxori) may be troublesome, not only the sister, 
after Rachel's and Leah's example, but any other, after Hannah's example, 
therefore she (namely, Hannah, Elkanah's wife) calls Peninnah (Elkanah's wife) her 
XXXX, repugnant (angustiatricem), 1 Sam. 1:6. But how darkly and improperly is 
said, XXXX XXXX-XX XXXX; what has this to do with it: 'A wife to her sister shalt 
thou not take'? Why did not God say much more appropriately, if he wished to be 
rightly understood: XX XXX XXXX XXXX XXXX = neither shalt thou take thy wife's 
sister to be thy wife? Finally, how do the exegetes struggle and beat themselves to 
the ground, as it were, with the explanation of the addition of this law, XXXXX, in 
the life of the same, or while she is still alive? For it is not inferred that, after the 
death of the wife, her sister, who is already united to the husband by the bond of 
the flesh, or the widow left by the brother, whom the divine law does not permit to 
marry, may be married. Since from our sentence (sententia) the sense of all and 
every single word is quite clear, that only one wife is to be married at the same time, 
lest from several there should arise an incensement among the spouses, and that 
after this (wife namely) has died, the man is free from the law, by which he himself 
is bound through the living wife, 1 Cor. 7, 39." (Baier, |. c.) Brochmand writes: 
"Whether it be lawful to marry the deceased wife's sister? This question is to be 
divided on both sides. Not a few rabbis and the pontificators (Romans) who follow 
them firmly maintain that nothing prevents a man from marrying his wife's sister. 
Which opinion also Dan. Hoffmann has defended in a special writing. Our 
theologians, however, firmly maintain the opposite opinion, that it is not proper for 
the sister of the deceased wife to be married. The supports of the contention are 
three. First, we urge the general rule 3 Mos. 18, 6: 'Let no man draw near to the 
neighbor of his flesh.' Now husband and wife are one flesh, Gen. 2:24, Matt. 19:5, 
by which the sister of the wife is made the neighbor of the flesh, and from this it is 
necessary that it is proper to abstain from her marriage. Then God forbids 
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The law expressly forbids marriage with a wife's sister, Deut. 18:18: "You shall not 
take a wife's sister. But against this the advocates of the opposite opinion say that 
it is forbidden to take the sister of a wife who is still living, to oppress her. Wherefore, 
by the cessation of the ground of prohibition, the prohibition itself ceases. But the 
answer is that it is forbidden to marry the wife's sister, especially while she is still 
alive. But that marriage with the sister of the woman is absolutely forbidden is also 
clear from the fact that it is a special example of the general rule for the forbidden 
marriage with the neighbor of the flesh. But it is expressly added that this should 
not be done while the wife is living, because of the example of the patriarch Jacob, 
who took two wives at the same time, lest anyone should adduce the deed of the 
patriarch for himself." (This second argument stands on weak ground; for by the 
"sister," v. 18, is not meant the natural sister at all, as we have seen above). "Thirdly, 
it is not lawful to marry one's deceased brother's wife, for the words of the Holy 
Spirit, Deut. 18:16, are clear: 'The nakedness of thy brother's wife thou shalt not 
uncover, for she is thy brother's nakedness?’ According to what truth, therefore, 
may it be said that it is lawful to marry the deceased wife's sister? For the relation 
of nearness is the same, namely, in the same first degree of the same line." (Baier, 
l.c., § 27, sub nota c.) 

The examples given to the general rule (v. 6) (vv. 7-17) irrefutably prove that 
here the "flesh" of a man must be understood to mean such relatives as are in the 
first degree of consanguinity or affinity with him, and by the "flesh" of a man such 
relatives as are in the second degree of consanguinity or affinity with him, for in the 
examples explaining and confirming the general rule only such persons are named 
and the man forbidden to marry them as are in the first or second degree of 
consanguinity or affinity with him. The only exception is the special case mentioned 
in v. 14, where the decisive factor is not the relationship of kinship but the 
relationship of respect. That in wv. 7-17 we do not have a complete catalogue of the 
persons forbidden to a man for marriage, but only explanatory examples of the 
general rule given in v. 6, is clear from the fact that not all persons are named who, 
according to the general rule, stand with the man in a degree of relationship that 
prevents marriage. The persons covered by the general rule, but not named here, 
are: the husband's daughter, his mother-in-law, his brother's daughter, his sister's 
daughter, and his deceased or legally divorced wife's sister. That it would be lawful 
for a man to have these or those 
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No reasonable man will claim that these persons are to be married, because they 
are not named here. Moreover, Deut. 27:22, a case not specified here, namely, the 
carnal mingling of a man with his mother-in-law, connected with marriage, is called 
an abomination worthy of cursing; for there it is said, "Cursed be he that lieth with 
his wife. And all the people shall say, Amen." 

Concerning the fact that we have 3 Mos. 18, 7-17, not a complete catalogue 
of the persons forbidden for marriage, but only explanatory examples of the general 
rule contained in v. 6, Gerhard writes: "It is to be observed that that prohibition is 
not to be referred to and limited to those persons alone, of whom express mention 
is made in Moses, but is to be enlarged and extended to all other persons found in 
like degrees; for which, since it is denied by some, we adduce the following proofs 
in confirmation: 1. From the generality of the prohibition; the special prohibition of 
certain persons connected by consanguinity or affinity is preceded by the general 
law: 'Let no man draw nigh to the flesh of his flesh,’ by which words it is generally 
forbidden that any man should marry a relative (propinquam) who is nearest to his 
flesh (proxime appropinquet), or the flesh of his flesh, that is, she who is either 
begotten of my flesh, or of whose flesh | am begotten, or which is begotten with me 
of the same flesh, that is, the next degrees of consanguineousness are forbidden; 
likewise, she who has become the flesh of my flesh by reason of fleshly intermixture 
with the nearest blood relatives (consanguineis), that is, the next degrees of affinity 
are forbidden, as has been shown at length above. Hence, then, we conclude that 
he who always forbids in general that anyone should be near to the neighbors of 
his flesh, does not act actually and specifically (stricte et in specie) of certain 
persons, but comprehensively and generally (late et in genere) of the same 
degrees. Now God, through Moses, forbids in general that no one should be near 
to the neighbors of his flesh, whether they be neighbors of the flesh by fleshly birth, 
that is, by virtue of consanguinity, or by fleshly union, that is, by virtue of affinity, or 
whether they be flesh of the flesh above (someone), as mother and grandmother, 
or below (someone), as daughter and granddaughter, or by the sides, as the sister, 
likewise the father's and the mother's sister. Consequently, it does not actually and 
specifically deal with certain persons, but comprehensively and generally with equal 
degrees, and consequently that specific enumeration of certain persons is not to be 
limited to those persons only, but is also to be extended to those who are close in 
the same degree. (2) From equality of relationship; where the relationship is equal, 
there is the same right. But now 
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the relation of the persons who are mentioned in express words in the third book of 
Moses, and of those who touch each other in the same or a like degree, is the same. 
The rule of the law agrees with the natural equality, that in the same degree of 
relationship the same and the same right is established, and so the persons who 
are omitted in the words of the law are by the opinion of the law implied to be 
included. (3) From the following absurdity: If this prohibition applied to persons 
expressly mentioned in the Mosaic law, but not also to the same distant relations, 
then marriages would be permitted between grandson and grandmother, between 
grandfather and great-granddaughter, between brother and natural sister (according 
to the interpretation of some), between the daughter of the sister and the uncle in 
consanguinity, between the stepson and the great-stepmother in affinity, because 
these persons are not expressly mentioned in the law. But the following is absurd, 
so also the preceding." (Baier, |. c.) 

V. E. Léscher writes: "That we are not to look merely at the persons named 
here, but at the distant degrees, proves: 1. Mens legislatoris, which here, as in other 
laws, is to be attended to and well investigated, cum quilibet verborum suorum 
optimus sit interpres. But before this still specialiter reports of the gradibus 
prohibitis, he speaks 3 Mos. 18, 6: 'No one shall do to his nearest blood friend to 
uncover her shame, for | am the LORD." Which law is the ground of all subsequent 
statutes of forbidden marriage, so that, if nothing special had already been reported, 
this law alone would have been enough to decide all forbidden marriages thereby." 
(Baier, I. c.) 

It will not be necessary to say much about whether the prohibitions contained 
in Leviticus 18:6-17 belong to the moral law. Quenstedt writes about this: "That the 
regulations in 3 Mos. 18 and 20 concerning the degrees that prevent marriage are 
moral and of lasting law, that is, that they bind all men in general and not only the 
Jews, is evident from the following: 1st, Because the same (viz. praecepta de 
prohibitis conjugii gradibus) are known from the light of nature; for the laws of the 
Romans and the constitutions of the rulers agree very finely with these prohibitions 
in many pieces; and Paul himself gives 1 Cor. 5, 1 the testimony to the Gentiles, 
that among them abominable mixtures of such a kind as had then come to light 
among the Corinthians were not heard of, saying, such fornication with the wife of 
the Father, which itself is not called among the Gentiles, ovdé toic eiiveoiv 
ovoyiacetai. And how shameful such a marriage was considered by the Greeks, and 
likewise by the Romans, is taught by Tiraquellus de lege connubii, p. 9. n. 103. 2. 
Because God did not marry the heathen on account of 
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of the transgression of the laws concerning the forbidden degrees of relationship, 
Deut. 18, 24-26. And because of the transgression of those laws the land of Canaan 
spat out the Gentiles, v. 27. 28, compare with 20, 22. 23. 3. Because God 
commanded that these degrees of marriage should be kept holy in the New 
Testament, Matth. 14, 4. Mark. 6, 18. 1 Cor. 5, 1 ff. 4. Let us argue, then, that those 
Mosaic laws out of which sins have hitherto been reproved in the New Testament, 
belong not alone to the court, and to the Jewish state, or to the positive law, but to 
the natural and divine law itself; the marriage laws, which are found in the third book 
of Moses, are such out of which sins have hitherto been reproved in the New 
Testament. Consequently. The minor (propositio namely) is proved from the 
example of Herod, who had married his sister-in-law (fratriam), and whom John 
reproves Matth. 14, 4 according to this law, which reads v. 16: 'The shame of thy 
brother's wife thou shalt not bare,’ and (namely, from the example) of the lewd 
Corinthian, whom Paul reproves 1 Cor. 5, 1 according to that law, v. 8: 'The shame 
of thy father's wife thou shalt not uncover." (Baier, De statu domest., § 8, sub nota 
d.) - Chemnitz writes: "In the time of New Testament liberty the Baptist rebukes 
Herod according to those laws, Mark. 6, 18: 'It is not fitting for thee to have thy 
brother's wife?' John does not rebuke the king for robbery or adultery, but according 
to the law of Moses, Deut. 18, 16, about the forbidden degrees he rebukes him for 
fornication (incestum). And this he does in the New Testament, since the Old had 
already reached its end. For the law and the prophets have prophesied) unto John, 
Matth. 11, 13. From which it is evident that these laws are not to be reckoned among 
the ceremonial. And Paul, 1 Cor. 5:1, subjects him who had married his stepmother 
to excommunication under this law, and delivers him up to Satan, whereas 
otherwise he says of the ceremonial laws: 'Circumcision is nothing,’ Gal. 6, 15, 
likewise Col. 2, 16." 

Prof. D. Grabner writes: "From the repeated reference to the Gentile nations 
who had practiced and still practiced the abominations mentioned and prohibited 
in the preceding statutes, and from the reference to the divine punishment imposed 
and inflicted upon such Gentiles for such abominations committed by them, 
whereby they had defiled themselves and the land they inhabited, it is clear that 
the abominations thus censured and punished were, in the sight of God, offenses 
against a law not binding upon the people of Israel only, but sins against the moral 
law binding upon Israel and the Gentiles alike, a law which was in force before 
the laws of Moses were enacted and promulgated. And hence it furthermore 
appears that the statutes contained in Lev. 18, also the laws concerning marriage 
within the prohibited degrees of consanguinity and affinity, 
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are not specifically Jewish laws, binding upon the Israelites only, but reassertions 
and reenactments of precepts of the moral law, binding upon both Jews and 
Gentiles, and valid for all times, during and after the Mosaic dispensation. The 
Gentiles are nowhere said to have incurred divine punishment and defiled the land 
by not observing the Jewish Sabbath, by letting their cattle gender with a diverse 
kind, by sowing their fields with mingled seed or wearing garments mingled of 
linen and woolen, Lev. 19, 19, or by eating pork and other food denied to Israel." 
(Theol. Quarterly, vol. IV, p. 345 f.) - To the objection of the defenders of Levirate 
marriage, that the precept 3 Mos. 18, 16, could not belong to the moral law, because 
God Himself had made an exception to this precept by the ordinance concerning 
the so-called Levirate marriage (5 Mos. 25, 5), Prof. D. Grabner answers aptly thus. 
Grabner aptly replies: "The objection that Lev. 18, 16 and similar statutes could 
not be considered precepts of the moral law, inasmuch as the moral law admitted 
of no exceptions, while God Himself had ordained an exception from Lev. 18, 16 
in the levirate, Deut. 25, 5, is an argument based upon an erroneous view of the 
moral law. The moral law is not an absolute norm, superior even to the righteous 
will of God, so that even God must shape His legislative enactments in accordance 
therewith. God is righteous not inasmuch as He conforms His will and acts to the 
moral law, but as He is His own moral norm, and the ordinances of His holy will 
are the norm of right to His subjects. And while there is not in God a change of 
will, Mal. 3, 6; 1 Sam. 15, 29; Ps. 110, 4; James 1, 17, there may be in Him a will 
to change, Gen. 6, 6 f. Certain mutual relations of created beings were ordained 
and established by the Creator from the beginning and for all times, and in 
establishing these relations God had certain general ends in view. But when for 
the achievement of these or other general or special ends and purposes He sees fit 
to ordain ways and means beside or beyond His general ordinances, this docs not 
necessitate or justify the assumption of conflicting wills in God. It is not an 
inconsistency in God to ordain that brothers and sisters should not intermarry, and 
that Cain should marry his sister, or to punish a brother and his sister for doing to- 
day what Cain did under divine sanction. And, likewise, the fact that God ordained 
that in Israel, for a certain end, 'If a man died, having no children, his brother 
should marry his wife, and raise up seed to his brother,’ is by no means 
incompatible with the prohibition of marriage with a deceased brother's wife as 
we find it in Lev. 18, 16 for all cases not covered by Deut. 25, 2, whether among 
Jews or among Gentiles. The same God who willed the one also willed the other, 
though not by the same act of volition. And yet the moral law remains a revelation 
of the immutable will of God. God never willed otherwise than that, certain cases 
excepted, persons mutually 
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related within certain degrees should not intermarry. And the same God never 
willed otherwise than that in those cases by Himself excepted those whom His 
will concerned should act accordingly; God never willed otherwise than that Cain 
should marry his sister and that from the days of Moses to those of John the 
Baptist the law of the Levirate should be observed by the people of Israel in all 
cases to which that law applied. And in each instance the will of God was good 
and just and holy. To dictate to God that if He willed the one He could not will 
the other is a species of rationalistic presumption based upon crude, unscriptural 
notions of God and His attributes, and construed by faulty processes of reasoning 
as illogical as they are untheological." (1. c., p. 346 f.) 

Gerhard writes: "We admit that the reason of the prohibition is not the same 
in all these laws (namely, concerning the degrees of relationship which prevent 
marriage). In two ways, namely, the law of nature may be regarded, as Henning 
teaches (De Conjug., p. 101); one law of nature is thus designated: d/ac or oAWs, 
simple or entire, as, for example, that God is to be worshipped, etc. This law of 
nature is evidently immutable; another law of nature is called yxatd ti or evexa, as 
nature regards the end, which is the safety and preservation of the human race. 
This law of nature, though it is not changeable as to the ultimate end, yet it is 
changeable when we look to the manner in which it serves the end. To the former 
belongs the prohibition of marriage between parents and children; to the latter 
belongs the prohibition of marriage between brothers and sisters; for this was 
permitted in the first beginning of the human race, but is not permitted today. The 
ultimate end of both, however, remains the same, namely, the preservation and 
propagation of the human race." (Baier, De statu domest., § 29, nota ec) 

Now that we have proved that God, both by the general rule, Deut. 18:6, and 
by the example of the general rule given in Deut. 18:16, has forbidden all Levirate 
marriages, the question now arises: But how then, if such a marriage has already 
been contracted, and the persons concerned have already become one flesh 
through carnal intermarriage: must or may such a marriage then be dissolved 
again? From this we may briefly answer: Since God has not commanded such a 
marriage to be dissolved, nor in the Old Testament did He inflict the death penalty 
on the entering into of such a marriage, but allowed such a marriage to continue 
with the threat of childlessness, and thus clearly indicated that such a marriage, 
once contracted, is not to be dissolved again, we too must allow such a marriage, 
once contracted, to continue and may not dissolve it again. Here are some 
testimonies. Baier writes: "Among those marriages, however, which have been 
entered into in the forbidden degrees 
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The difference seems to be that some are to be dissolved by all means, others may 
be tolerated with the imposition of due punishment." By marriages which are to be 
dissolved by all means Baier understands those "upon which God in the twentieth 
chapter of the third book of Moses has expressly inflicted the penalty of death 
(supplicium), because they are so shameful and abominable that it is not fitting that 
spouses should remain in them. Here belong the marriages of consanguineorum 
and affinium in the straight line, among the ascending and descending, and of 
consanguineorum in the first degree of the collateral line, of which also Carpzov . . 
judges that they are to be separated on account of the conspicuous and odious 
annoyance which they give, the more so since those unions are called only 
inauthentic (aequivoce) marriages, because namely the conjugal and indissoluble 
bond is not found in them." Of marriages which are not to be dissolved, but are to 
be tolerated, it is said, "Such are they on which Deut. 20 the penalty of death is not 
inflicted; e. g., those which are contracted and entered into in consanguineousness 
in the second degree of the unequal collateral line, and in affinity in the second 
degree of the unequal collateral line. For in these cases, by the precepts contained 
in 3 Mos. 18 and 20, the spouses seem to be left in the marriage contracted and 
consummated, and to be subjected to the due punishment of the authorities, under 
pain of barrenness." As to "tolerari possint," it is remarked, "Actually to speak freely, 
that toleration on the part of the church and the authorities was not the same as a 
dispensation in the prohibitive laws, Deut. 18 and 20. For a dispensation is really a 
mitigation of the law as to the connective force of it in the matters which it prescribes 
or prohibits. But the church and the authorities, who tolerate or do not separate 
those marriages which God has not commanded to be separated, do not thereby 
mitigate the law forbidding those marriages, but leave it in its force." (Baier, I. c., § 
29. a. b. c.) 

In an expert opinion of the Dresden Consistory, De conjugio cum filia sororis 
inito 1585, it says: "As we hereby declare ourselves again, as before, that marriage 
in such relationship is forbidden in divine rights, and for that reason should have 
been lawfully continued by these two persons. But because now between them the 
marriage is all ready consummated, and is no longer res integra, neither can we 
advise that this marriage should again be dissolved, for causes to be found in the 
Holy Scriptures, although Moses forbade marriage in near kinship and 
consanguinity, yet it is not thereby reported that those who are all ready united in 
such gradibus 
The same is true of the marriage of the fathers. Moreover, there are also examples 
that such and such marriages were tolerated among the archfathers." (I. c., sub 
nota c.) 

In "Auserlesene Bedenken," etc., of the Leipzig theologians, we read: 
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"Although various marriages in radibus prohibitis are of such a nature that, after 
they have once been consummated, the married man may be left with the use of 
his wife, et vice versa, of what kind are marriages held to be in the other degree of 
unequal lineage of consanguinity (Deut. 18:12, 13) as well as of sisterhood (Deut. 
18:14; 20:20). Not as if people could be exempted from the divine prohibition of 
such marriages (inasmuch as the secular authorities are not allowed to conclude 
such marriages), but because such marriages, once concluded, may be tolerated, 
in view of the fact that in the divine law Deut. 3, 18, 14; 20, 20, no life may be taken 
on such marriages. 18 and 20, no penalty of life has been imposed on such 
marriages, but the united persons are left together in their union, under threat of 
barrenness, and are left to the arbitrary punishment of the authorities; and there are 
also examples of such marriages tolerated by God himself." (Baier, |. c. Cf. 
Testimonies in Walther's Pastorale, p. 256 ff.) 

In answer to the question: "Must we require them" (namely, those living in a 
Levirate marriage) "to dissolve their marriage and part from one another, or not?" 
Father Zorn, in his treatise "May a Widower Marry the Sister of his Deceased Wife?" 
thus answers: "Let us look into the Jewish Law of the Old Testament and see how 
God had commanded that one should deal with those who had entered into a 
marriage forbidden in Leviticus 18, that is, forbidden to all men and displeasing to 
God. To be sure, we Christians are not bound by the Jewish law of the Old 
Testament; we well know that. But we may be able to learn something from it for 
the present question. The relevant provisions of the law are found in Leviticus 20, 
where we find the following order: If any man took his stepmother, both of them 
were to die, v. 11. If any man took his daughter-in-law, both of them were to die, v. 
12. If any man took his half-sister, both of them were to die, v. 17. If any man took 
his aunt, both of them were to ‘bear her iniquity,’ v. 19. If any man took his father's 
brother's wife, they were to die without children, v. 20. This means, | suppose, that 
they were to be childless, or that their children were to die before them. If any man 
took his sister in law, they should be without children, v. 21. - From at least the two 
last clauses it is clear that there is no adultery spoken of, but a marriage made 
contrary to God's will. For in v. 10 adultery was punishable by death. But since 
childlessness is threatened here, it is clear that a marriage contracted against God's 
law is to be thought of here. But now see the difference in the punishment. On some 
marriages God put death. On some marriages God put childlessness. This shows 
that in the Jewish law of the Old Testament God punished some of the marriages 
he forbade. 
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still allowed to continue after they had once been made and entered into. Among 
the forbidden marriages which God nevertheless allowed to continue among the 
Jews in the Old Testament, after they had once been contracted and entered into, 
was also the Levirate marriage. We repeat what we have already said above: 
Admittedly, we Christians are not bound by the Jewish law of the Old Testament; 
we know this well. But we may be able to learn something from it for the present 
question. What then? Listen: God, the Lord of all the earth, made it known to his 
people of the Jews in the Old Testament, and he also wants us to notice, that 
marriage in the first and second degree of kinship, and thus also sisterhood, is 
displeasing to him and that he forbids it. But while God did not tolerate some 
marriages in the first and second degree of kinship among his people of the Jews in 
the Old Testament, and even commanded that those who entered into such 
marriages should be put to death, yet he allowed other marriages in the second 
degree of kinship to continue among his people of the Jews in the Old Testament, 
and among these he allowed the in-law marriage to continue, and only inflicted 
certain punishments on the spouses. Now one might think: God was so lenient with 
his people of the Jews in the Old Testament 'because of the hardness of their 
hearts', as he expressly (Matth. 19, 8) did in regard to divorce; but in the New 
Testament and with us Christians it is now different; in the New Testament and with 
us Christians all forbidden marriages must be dissolved without distinction, just as 
also divorce is expressly (Matth. 19, 3-9), except for the sake of fornication, no 
longer tolerated. So one would like to think. And so do many think. But in order to 
be able to think this way with certainty, and in order to have to think this way, we 
lack one thing. For we lack that in the New Testament it is clearly stated that every 
forbidden marriage, in which, according to the Jewish law of the Old Testament, 
people were left after they had once entered into it, that also such a marriage in the 
New Testament must be dissolved among the Christian people. That the Old 
Testament and Jewish law of divorce in the New Testament does not apply to the 
Christian people is clearly and expressly stated in the New Testament. But that the 
Old Testament and Jewish law of perpetuating the marriage once entered into does 
not apply in the New Testament to the Christian people, that is not said in the New 
Testament. Where, then, should we get the courage to say that a Christian church 
must require those who have entered into a Levirate marriage to dissolve the 
marriage and walk away from each other? Look, beloved, there is evidently a 
difference, according to God's Word, to be made between outright incestuous 
marriages and between such marriages as are forbidden apart from these for the 
sake of too near a relationship. Marriages which are considered to be outright 
incestuous are those which take place with relatives of the first degree. 
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and be concluded with the spouses of parents and children. These were therefore 
punished by death according to the Jewish law of the Old Testament. These 
marriages are not to be regarded as marriages at all, but as incestuous 
disagreements. So, of course, these marriages are to be dissolved. Think of the 
marriage with the stepmother mentioned in 1 Cor. 5. Here, by the way, you may 
again see what is to be thought of the very foolish principle: 'marriage relations are 
not blood relations, and therefore not marriage relations.’ Apart from these 
marriages, which are forbidden for the sake of too close a relationship, all other 
marriages of the second degree, including the marriage in law, are regarded as 
forbidden. These, therefore, were left under the Jewish law of the Old Testament, 
and were only subject to certain penalties. This distinction we must hold. And 
therefore we dare not say that a Christian church must require those who have 
entered into a Levirate marriage to dissolve the marriage and depart from one 
another." (p. 41 ff.) 

This would be the end of my post on Levirate marriage. Questions like these: 
How is the entering into of in-law marriages prevented within the Christian 
congregations? How should one deal with those who belong to the Christian 
community or want to join it and have already entered into such marriages? and 
the like - belong to casuistry, and a detailed discussion of them would lead too far 
here. O.L.H. 


Miscellany. 


Gospel and Dogma. Prof. Griitzmacher of Rostock writes in the "E. K. Z.": 
"Among the most popular and most secure dogmas of contemporary theology is 
the opinion that gospel and dogma have nothing to do with each other. This 
assertion is clothed in the most diverse forms, and is decisively asserted in the most 
manifold questions. When it is a question of the relationship between Jesus and 
Paul, the latter is said to have the 'simple gospel,’ while the latter is said to have 
the dogmatic doctrine. If one speaks of faith, it is recognized as a religious function 
only so far as in it no relation to any doctrine, i.e. no Knowledge is found in it. Faith 
is said to have nothing to do with any knowledge. Likewise, the view in question 
proves very apt to tear a wide gulf between religion and theology. Religion has to 
do only with the Gospel, theology, on the contrary, with dogma; the former, 
therefore, is immutable and remains steadily the same, the latter, on the contrary, 
is in constant flux and is an institution wholly indifferent to church and religion. Yes, 
to have a rather strong abhorrence of dogma, of doctrine, of ‘foreign thoughts,’ is 
regarded as a sign of a particularly vigorous 
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tive religiosity and heightened morality; a blow against intellectualism evokes 
everywhere an approving, almost pagoda-like nod of the head." Among the 
advocates of undogmatic Christianity and of faith without content belong, above all, 
the friends of the "Christian World," which repeatedly emphasizes that "religion is 
not teachable, religion is experience, religion is mood, religion is moral force, religion 
is faith, Christian religion is nothing intellectual," etc. These revealed misconceptions 
of undogmatic gospel and epistemic faith have their origin, according to 
Gritzmacher, in a false philosophy. So he continues, "The whole theory rests on 
certain psychological presuppositions, namely, on the clear separation of our soul- 
impulses into thinking, willing, feeling. According to them, it seems that we behave 
either cognitively or feelingly or willingly, so that in our neceptivity as well as in our 
activity only one of these faculties ever comes into activity. If this were so, then 
various spheres could be separated from the objective reality of the world, which 
would offer only thinking or willing or feeling room for their activity. But this doctrine 
of the soul's faculties, thus conceived, is false; this is a certain result of modern exact 
psychology. According to it, every receptive or active act of our soul-life takes place 
in all three areas, and is composed of an intellectual as well as an emotional and a 
volitional act. For our will, as distinguished from the instinct, never sets itself in 
motion unless the intellect presents it with a goal and the feeling makes it 
pleasurable. If one wants to reckon religious faith among the constituents of the 
higher spiritual life - and this is still commonly done, even though some especially 
advanced theologians speak of ‘instinct,’ yes, even in the case of Jesus - it is 
nonsense to exclude from it the intellectual moment. There is not a single act of faith 
which is not at the same time also an act of cognition, not a single religious sentiment 
and ethical movement of will which does not build itself up on an intellectual basis. 
He who believes recognizes, and he who loves, no less. But then every believer is 
also already a primitive theologian, and with the distinction between faith and 
knowledge, religion and theology, it is already, from this point of view, nothing. As in 
the subjective sphere, so in the objective, the fides quae creditur (faith in the 
objective sense) lies in a still stronger manner on the intellectual line than the fides 
qua creditur (faith in the subjective sense). All feelings and movements of the will 
can be permanently preserved and propagated only in the conceptual images that 
the intellect preserves of them. The Gospel and Revelation is - sit venia verbo - 
nothing else than condensation of divine emotional and volitional life in intellectual 
form, which therefore always first of all also produces intellectual movements in man. 
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The revelation is certainly a revelation of deeds, because God has acted in it. 
Revelation is certainly a revelation of deeds, because God has acted in it, but these 
deeds were already effective at the moment of their occurrence only because they 
were accompanied and interpreted by the word, and are even more so at the 
present time only because they are retained in the word. A dumb Christ would have 
wrought nothing, but only because he taught and still teaches, therefore he works." 
That the Gospel is doctrine, dogma, is clear and evident from the concrete contents 
of the Gospel itself, and especially from such parts of the Gospels as the liberals 
still allow to be Christ's words. Griitzmacher writes: "When Christ speaks in the 
Sermon on the Mount: 'Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God,' he 
thereby pronounces a very definite doctrine, or when he states that God makes his 
sun shine upon the just and the unjust, he thereby communicates a knowledge. 
Even the simplest things spoken by Christ are doctrine and, because they concern 
God and eternal things, theology, dogma. If we add to the characteristics of dogma, 
besides that of doctrine, the recognition, the exclusion of an antithesis, and the use 
of certain natural forms of knowledge, these also apply to Christ's preaching 
altogether. What he says is true to his own view and generally valid, and in the circle 
of his disciples it is received as both. Every sentence of Jesus excludes a 
contradiction. If he proclaims: 'The kingdom of God is at hand,' he thereby excludes 
the opinion of all those who believe in no kingdom of God at all, or think it far off. 
But certain natural knowledge also plays everywhere into the gospel of Christ, or 
does not the naming of God as the 'Father' presuppose the knowledge of this natural 
designation? From whatever point of view one looks at the Gospel of Christ, it 
always acquires the character of dogma, and it is absolutely impossible to see why 
only a sentence like Paul's, 'Christ is Lord,’ or 'the second Adam,' should bear 
dogmatic character in itself, and not already Christ's statement, 'God is Father." - 
Yes, at bottom even the liberal theologians, with their fight against dogmatic 
Christianity, are not at all concerned with eliminating doctrines and dogmas 
altogether, but with displacing the inconvenient doctrines and truths of Scripture by 
their own dreams and dogmas. So Prof. Griitzmacher goes on to say, "In reality, 
that whole distinction between gospel and dogma is nothing more than a convenient 
means of information for pushing aside what one does not like in Scripture and the 
Confession, with the remark that this is no longer gospel, but dogma, no longer 
religion, but theology. But this method is too convenient to be true. In reality one 
goes 
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The new gospel with a new dogma, the new religion with a new theology. It is just 
as it was with the enthusiasts who, in theory, wanted to know nothing of the word, 
namely, that of Scripture and the Church, but of their own. Luther has ironized this 
so unsurpassably, and because what he says applies exactly to the present 
situation, it may be repeated here: This is the old devil and the old serpent, who also 
made Adam and Heva enthusiasts, and leads them from the outward word of God 
to spirituality and conceit, and yet would do it also by other outward words. Just as 
our enthusiasts condemn the outward word, and yet do not keep silent themselves, 
but chatter and write to the world, just as if the Spirit could not come through the 
Scriptures or the oral word of the apostles, but must come through their Scriptures 
and word. Why also do they not leave their preaching and writing until the Spirit 
himself comes into the people without and for their writing, as they boast that he 
came into them without the preaching of the Scriptures?" (Schmalk. Art, P. Ill, Art. 
VIII.) Just so it is incomprehensible today how the same men who so harshly dispute 
against dogma, yet steadily form new dogmas, which, while rejecting ecclesiastical 
Christology, elevate the thesis: Christ's person is a 'mystery,' to dogma, who, while 
excoriating supranaturalism, on the other hand invoke a naturalistic development 
with powerful oaths." - In short, there is only one dogmatic Christianity and one 
Christian faith, which is essentially knowledge. He who in faith has recognized and 
grasped the dogma, the doctrine that God has forgiven all sins even to him for 
Christ's sake, as the truth revealed by God in His Word, is a Christian, and there is 
no other way of becoming a Christian than this "dogmatic" one, not even for Harnack 
and his liberal comrades. Where this faith does not exist, there can be no question 
of Christianity. 
F.B. 

The Bavarian Oberkonsistorium (Higher Consistory) thus lets itself be heard 
about the "modern" preaching in Germany: "Several times and in a way that is 
not to be misjudged, the endeavor to leave the old tracks in preaching, as one says, 
and to tread new paths is making itself felt. We believe we must call attention to the 
danger that the old, fixed and unchangeable truths of salvation are included among 
the old tracks, and that in their place other things are substituted which correspond 
partly to the views and partly to the inclinations of the present generation. We avoid 
speaking in the pulpit of sin, repentance, and conversion, of justification and 
sanctification, as things which might appear to be worn out in the eyes of the 
hearers. Another object of our concern is formed by the recession, not to say the 
disappearance, of the doctrinal moment of the sermon. Instead of avoiding the cliff 
(of the supposedly boring, dry, one-sided focus on the 
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In order to avoid, as it is very well possible, the most ignorant of all (and of the most 
intelligent), one refrains from all instruction in the pulpit, and seeks by interesting 
general observations and descriptions, attached to the text, to give charm to the 
lectures in question, and thus to commend them to the attention and consideration 
of the hearers. - The ignorance even of the educated in matters of salvation is 
indeed a most deplorable one, but how is it possible to think of promoting the 
knowledge of salvation if preaching neglects its duty of instructing the congregation 
in what God has set in work for our salvation from eternity? The language spoken 
in the pulpit threatens to depart more and more from the chaste, earnest, and 
substantial language of the Scriptures. We cite as evidence only the use of foreign 
words, or the use of phrases and catchwords, such as one hears in the street, in 
social halls, or reads in the daily papers. No wonder that in this way the language 
of the Bible is becoming more and more foreign, less and less familiar to our people, 
who owe so much to their German Bible. Whoever is worthy to open his mouth in a 
holy place should be deeply imbued with the weight of the warning Matth. 12, 36 
and be most eager to live up to it. Instead of this, it not infrequently happens that all 
kinds of immature thoughts, which the preacher has, are expressed in the pulpit, or 
hypotheses, which occupy science, are brought forward, and doubts are raised, 
which no simple mind thinks of, and which the preacher himself, who brings them 
up, is unable to solve. But let it be enough. What God spoke in time past to the 
fathers through the prophets, what he has spoken to us through his Son, what the 
holy men of God have spoken, impelled by the Holy Spirit: to proclaim this to the 
congregation in ancient purity and sincerity, is the task of evangelical preaching. 
What men of their own, and had they the greatest treasures of the Spirit and 
wisdom, are able to add to the divine word, is at best a brightness, which soon fades 
away, and brings no eternal profit." - The rule by which every Christian preacher in 
the pulpit is to be governed is found in 1 Pet. 4:11: "If any man speak, that he speak 
it as the word of God." 
F.B. 


Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


Il. America. 

Concerning the doctrine of universal justification, which the Altohioans espoused 
with Missouri against the lowa and Augustana Synods, but which modern Ohioans have 
repeatedly denied with the lowans, the lowa "Church Gazette" of December 9 writes: "Many 
years ago they wanted this doctrine" [that God justifies all men, and 
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The first article, "The Lutheran", was published in the beginning of this year, and it contained a 
number of articles by Father Zorn. At the beginning of this year the 'Lutheran' brought a number 
of articles by Father Zorn under the heading: The Forgiveness of Sins," in which the doctrine is 
presented that all men were not only redeemed, but also justified, absolved, when God raised 
Christ from the dead. The 'church paper' of the Ohio Synod objected, and thereupon the doctrine 
of justification without faith and before faith was most zealously defended." According to the 
"Church Gazette," the reconciliation which Christ brought about does not consist in God's having 
forgiven all men, but only in his being able to forgive. The "Kirchen-Blatt" writes: "Christ's work, 
however, is for all men. There is no one whose sins He has not taken upon Himself. God's wrath 
is satisfied, that for Christ's sake he can withhold punishment, - that he can give mercy for 
justice." "The doctrine" - writes the "Kirchen-Blatt" of December 23 - "which is now to be 
introduced under the pretext of Lutheran doctrine, as taught in the public writings, is this: In 
Christ the whole world is reconciled, and God has justified the whole world, that is, every man 
without exception, and absolved it from sins, that is, set it free, absolved it, and absolved it. 
Already in Christ's resurrection God has called out to the whole world, 'You are absolved, | have 
forgiven your sins.' God now in time works faith in believers; and that faith recognizes and 
accepts that God has already forgiven all men's sins-that is, all his sins have been forgiven 
almost two thousand years ago, - that all his sins have been forgiven almost two thousand years 
ago. He appropriates that and seizes it. And so he comes into the possession of justification, - 
so he is 
a justified one. In this way then the believer has the right- 

and in this way he is a man made by faith. 

Justified." General justification is thus denied by the lowans par excellence. The same thing 
occurs in the following passage, in which, so far as Missouri's doctrinal position is concerned, 
truth and distortion are variegated: "Lutheran doctrine teaches two temporally and factually 
separate and distinct acts of God: 1. the reconciliation of all men (accomplished in Christ's 
death), and 2. the justification of the 

believers (which happens at the moment of faith). This new teaching 

makes of these two acts only one, and deletes justification at the moment of faith as a judicial 
act of God, and makes of it a process in the heart of man. According to Lutheran doctrine the 


Preparation and conferring two things - according to the new doctrine one thing. According to 
Lutheran doctrine, faith takes hold of the Savior with His atonement as its own and is justified; 
according to the new doctrine, faith only takes hold of the justification that already happened 
nearly two thousand years ago, and thus comes into possession of that which then happened. 
The Lutheran Church rejects all justification before and without faith; this doctrine expressly 
teaches justification without faith and before faith. According to Lutheran doctrine, justification 
consists in an act of God in the lifetime of man - according to this doctrine, in a one-time act of 
God in 33 and not in a judicial act in the lifetime of man. Lutheran doctrine rejects the 
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Doctrine of the justification of the ungodly without faith; this doctrine teaches a justification of 
the ungodly without faith and before faith." Rom. 5:18, says the "Church Journal" there, is the 
only passage "that can be appealed to for the doctrine of universal justification with a faint 
semblance of right;" but, strictly speaking, it does not teach at all that by one righteousness 
justification of life has come upon all men, but only, as v. 19 shows, "that it shall come upon 
many" (believers). As plainly as ever, then, the Scriptural doctrine of universal justification is 
denied by lowa. And the Missouri doctrine is at the same time distorted, as already indicated. 
Without reason the "Kirchen-Blatt" of December 9 assumes that Missouri denies the sentences: 
"And truly every sinner who has taken hold of JEsum can and may rejoice. For not only has he 
at that moment become a different man, who now stands to God differently, but God now stands 
to him differently. Before, God stood by him as the merciful God who would make him his child; 
now he stands by him as the merciful Father whose child he has become. And if God already 
loves sinners, how much more will he love his children! The moment the sinner spoke to the 
prodigal Son, ‘Father, | have sinned in heaven and before thee,’ God embraced him in his 
Father's arms. Then God said of him, ‘This son of mine was lost and is found.' God forgives him 
all sin,-God puts on him the ring of freedom, in token that he is no longer a servant,-God puts 
on him the beautiful garment which he had already laid ready for him." Nor does Missouri reject 
the following passage, as the "church paper" seems to think: "The righteous Judge passes 
sentence, 'For JEsu Christ's sake thou art free, loosed, delivered from all guilt and punishment.’ 
And this judgment of God is passed at the moment when the sinner takes hold of JEsum 
Christum in faith. And this process, when God accepts the sinner in grace, - when he absolves 
him, - when he forgives him all sin, - when he adorns him with Christ's righteousness, - when 
he adopts him as his child and heir, - when he bestows upon him what Christ has purchased 
for all men, - or however you wish to express it in human speech: this process the Scriptures 
call ‘justification,' - justification by faith, through faith, in faith." Nor do we feel struck when the 
"Kirchen-Blatt" of December 23 writes: "It is an un-Lutheran doctrine to conceal that God then 
and at that moment receives the sinner into the number of his children, - that God there gives 
and bestows upon the sinner the forgiveness of sins, life, and blessedness, which is purchased 
for us by Christ." In the doctrine of universal justification, modern Ohioans have already 
confessed their allegiance to the lowans. Do they now also profess the parochial denial of 
general justification on the part of the lowa "church paper"? F. B. 


The ‘unfree origin’ of the Uniate Church. The "Kirchenblatt" of the Kanadashnode 
writes: "The 'Messenger of Peace,’ the organ of the Uniate Synod, recently carried an article by 
one A. E. Meyer, 'By what right do we call ourselves Protestant?’ In the concluding part of the 
same are the following. 
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Sentences: 'Therefore a church had to come, not be made - for what comes from the Spirit of 
Christ is not made by men - in which the spirit of love, combined with the right of freedom of 
conscience, rules. It was our Evangelical Church. . . . From the year 1817, in various states of 
Germany, especially in Prussia, at first especially advocated by a former son of the Brethren, 
Schleiermacher, there arose, by union of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches, the so-called 
"Union" or "Evangelical Church," of which our Evangelical Synod is the beloved and loving 
daughter.’ - Rightly does the Protestant Church in many cases accuse Catholic historians of 
falsifying history; here we must accuse it of a Protestant paper. What Fr. Meyer affords here fits 
the historical facts like a glove. The Union, or 'Protestant Church,’ did not 'come' or ‘arise’ of its 
own accord, but was actually 'made,' and that by the most brutal force, namely, by the force of 
the (Prussian) State. And that where something is enforced by the power of the state, there 
could be no question of freedom of conscience, a child might well understand. There is no use 
in going into detail about that historical development. In our free country the church, thank God, 
is free and independent of all state power and can develop as it pleases. That is also the good 
right of the united church. But every church should also have respect for historical truth and not 
transform it in its own interest. From the sentences shared, it almost seems as if the 'evangelical' 
church in this free country is ashamed of its unfree origins. Of course, it has little reason to be 
proud of it either." F. B. 

Unbelief among Episcopalians. D. Parks, in an Episcopal church in New York, praised 


the higher criticism as follows: "No words can express what Anglican Christianity owes 
to such men as . . . Professors Cheyne and Driver. While in the Scotch Church 
such men as Robertson Smith and Marcus Dods, and in the American Churches 
Dr. Briggs and Professor McGiffert, and many others too numerous to mention, 
have done a work as important as that of the reformers in the sixteenth century or 


the great apologists of the fourth." The critics whom D. Parks glorifies and sets aside for 
Luther consider the Bible, with its accounts and miracles, to be a collection of fables and sagas. 
F.B. 

Kohlbriiggianism, or the "Watchman" Theology. This trend of German pastors in the 
Presbytery of Dubuque, lowa, which first came out publicly in 1881, and as whose exponent 
"The Watchman" was published, is vigorously opposed by the "Theological Review" of the 
German Synods of the "Reformed Church in the United States" as "pseudo-Reformed leaven." 
According to the report of the committee in 1893, reported in the January number, the following 


points are involved: "The points of divergence concern: 1. The Original State of Man. 
It is taught that 'the image of God in which man was created’ was ‘entirely 
supernatural, consisting in the gift and possession of the Holy Spirit.' 2. the 
Condition into which Man was brought by the Fall. It is taught that fallen 
humanity ‘is as to substance and qualities, as to all natural or created endowments, 
strictly the same as unfallen humanity; it is the humanity of Adam before the fall 
minus the 
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Holy Spirit, i. e., minus the image or glory of God. These expressions are strictly equivalent 
inre.' Again, 'the fall has deprived human nature of all supernatural endowment, of the glory 
or image of God.' As a consequence man is ‘in a state of guilt and privation.' This state of 
privation is morally 'a state of perfect innocence,’ but spiritually 'it is really and truly a state 
of sin and total depravity.’ Although at this stage purely negative, this depravity is 'the source 
and fountain-head of all possible corruption of human nature.’ The new-born babe 'is, in 
itself, a creature of God. Morally it is as pure and innocent as the first ray of light that has 
just fallen on its wondering eyes. And yet the law of God, which is supremely holy, just and 
merciful, pronounces it all unclean. In the sight of God it is an unclean thing and an 
abomination until covered by the covenant of grace. What then is its sin? Its very humanity 
is its sin, its being born of flesh, its connection with and derivation from the race of man, 
who did not abide in the image and glory of his Maker.' 'To be sin is to be what God in His 
righteousness has condemned; to sin means to assert and do what God has forbidden; to 
presume to live after He has said, Thou shalt surely die.'3. The Quality of Christ's Humanity. 
The Son of God assumed fallen humanity in the same state and of the same quality as the 
rest of the race. It must be candidly acknowledged that there is an emphatic denial of any 
moral taint or pollution in Jesus. He was sin; not sinful. That is their constant distinction. 
The assertion that Christ assumed unfallen humanity is termed a fatal error. In order that 
Christ might make an atonement for sin, He must become sin. That it is not meant in these 
words to affirm that Christ is the sinbearer simply, is made plain by their own qualification. 
The conception by the Holy Spirit did not change the human nature, assumed in the 
incarnation: 'as to substance and qualities.’ The infirmities ascribed to the human nature of 
Christ are moral as well as physical. Christ as being under the law was just what the law 
describes the sinner to be, and was condemned by the law; indeed, the law was framed for 
the very purpose of being hurled at Jesus. "The good need no law and indeed can have none, 
for the law recognizes no one as good, not even the Son of Man.' Being thus under the law 
He constantly experienced the wrath of God. Jesus repented, and this fact furnished the 
necessity for His baptism. Being thus identified with man in sin and repentance, His 
salvation was a triumph of grace. Christ does everything by the Spirit; He is only what the 
Spirit made Him. Clearly it was the Spirit, the fullness of the God-head, that was the source 
of all His righteousness.’ Finally, the limitations which Christ's human nature imposed upon 
Him are carried to the extreme. Not only are there two intellects and two wills in Jesus, but 
two self-consciousnesses as well; and in His human intellect and will He was under the 
same restrictions as every other man. 4. Regeneration. Your committee are not able to 
formulate fully the teaching concerning regeneration, maintained by the new theology. It is 
clearly taught that it is not a change 'on the man, in him or with him;' nor is it the implanting 
‘of a new germ of life' in the old man, but 'a totally new man;' 'the old is wholly removed, 
and a new one is put there.' This regeneration is secured by faith. ‘Faith in Jesus 
acknowledges the Messiah and even in Him the new man.' Regeneration is described as a 
state or condition. It is not what man is, but where he is. Hence regeneration 
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is more objective than subjective. The renewal of the spirit is no part of 
regeneration, but is described as 'a very important fruit of regeneration and its 
token and seal’. These teachers have made the impression upon their hearers of 
denying Christian experience. Their doctrine of regeneration is such that their 
hearers have come to the conclusion that, though a man is a child of God and will 
go to heaven when he dies, nevertheless he is all his life-long dead in trespasses 
and sins, and any attempt to do a good deed is merest hypocrisy. One of their 
preachers is said to have made the statement that 'the regenerate person - the 
Christian - cannot, will not, and does not, do any good deeds; that their wills are 


not changed in regeneration." At the same time the Presbytery of Dubuque calls upon the 
followers of Kohlbriiggianism either to recant their heresies or to voluntarily resign, and in case 
of refusal threatens them with expulsion. 

F. B. 

So of the American sectarian churches, D. Campbell Morgan, in an address at 
Northfield, judged: "The church in America today seems to be little more than a social 
organization. The members are, to all appearance, more anxious to promote the social life than 
to cultivate the spiritual life. The churches need more of the true God, and less dress and social 
position; more of the Spirit of Christ, and less striving after eminent position and earthly 
possessions; they need more religion manifested in their lives, than sermons and speeches." 
The "Apologist" calls this an "uncharitable attack," but there is more than a grain of truth in 
Morgan's words. But as to Morgan's last sentence, nothing is so needful to the sectarian 
churches as the preaching of the old gospel of repentance and forgiveness of sins. Where this 
preaching resounds, religion will not fail in life. F.B. 

"New York can no longer be called a Christian city." Such is the verdict of a New 
York newspaper, which, according to the "L. H.," thus writes: "The total sum of the distinctly 
Christian population of New York at the present time is only two-fifths of the population. In this 
is included the whole Roman Catholic population and the total number of Protestant 
denominations. To this must be added about half a million Protestants who attend church more 
or less regularly, and over a million Protestants who adhere to no particular church or belong 
to no denomination. From this, the paper continues, it appears that New York can no longer be 
called a Christian city. Jews and unbelievers, and those who either hold to no particular church 
at all, form the great majority. The percentage of Protestants is diminishing, while Catholics and 
Jews are predominantly increasing. The number of all Protestant communicants is now already 
only about as high as that of the Jews alone, and will most likely be smaller by the year 1910. 
By that time there will probably be more Jews here than natives of American descent. The 
Jewish population was only three per cent. in 1880, but has increased to twenty per cent. in 
this year (1905)." - Of the 11,000,000 Jews in the world, about 5,000,000 are in Russia, 
2,000,000 in Austria-Hungary, 575,000 in Germany, and 1,500,000 in the United States, and 
of these there are in New York about 
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750,000. Of the 100,000 Jews who immigrated in 1905, 77,000 remained in New York. Every 
fifth inhabitant of New York is a Jew. 
FAB; 

Religious Liberty in Bolivia and Peru. W. B. Sorsby, the American envoy at La Paz, 
Bolivia, sent the following cablegram to the State Department at Washington, according to the 
"Apologist," towards the close of last year: "With reference to a letter from the Department dated 
April 5, with enclosure of a letter from Rev. John Lee, desiring information concerning the 
progress of religious liberty in Bolivia during the last sixteen months, | have the honor to report 
that on the 19th of August the lower house of the Congress of Bolivia passed a bill almost 
unanimously, making the following declaration: ‘The Republic recognizes and supports the 
Roman Apostolic Catholic religion, but permits and authorizes the practice of all other religions?" 
In all probability, this bill will receive a favorable vote in the Senate during the present session, 
as it is known that only one vote is now necessary for its adoption." Rev. John Lee has made it 
his special mission to obtain religious freedom for Protestants in the Catholic states of South 
America. The "Apologist" writes: "Rev. Lee began his effort in behalf of the promotion of religious 
liberty in the South American countries about five years ago. He wrote at that time to the State 
Department at Washington, expressing his hope that our government would use its influence 
with the government of Peru to secure to the Protestants in that republic the right of public 
meeting and worship. To this letter he received an assenting reply. He also wrote to Mr. Choate, 
the American Ambassador in London, and to Mr. White, our Ambassador in Berlin, in the hope 
that the Governments of England and Germany would unite with the Government of the United 
States in inducing the Government of Peru to grant this right. The Ambassadors of these 
countries replied to Rev. Lee that nothing could be done in this matter on the appeal of a private 
individual, but advised him to write to the Department of State at Washington, and that if that 
Department would authorize them to act in the direction desired, they would be glad to do so. 
On this advice Rev. Lee wrote to the State Department at Washington, which agreed and 
authorized the ambassadors in both countries to take steps in this direction. At present three 
governments are endeavoring: Great Britain, Germany, and the United States, to induce the 
Government of Peru to grant to the Protestants in that country the right of public worship. Some 
months ago Rev. Lee received two letters from the Department of State, with the insertion of 
two communications from the United States Envoy in Peru to the Secretary of State, John Hay, 
assuring him that among the educated and influential classes of the people of Peru there was 
a decided progress in favor of religious liberty." The liberty which the Papists enjoy to so great 
an extent in Protestant countries, they deny to Protestants in Catholic countries. 

F.B. 
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The Secrets of the Lodges. The Legislature of New York passed the following law last 
year: "Any person who willfully, by aid of any false token or writing, or other false 
pretense or statement, or without the authority of the grand lodge of the order, 
obtains the signature of any person to any written application, or any money or 
property for any alleged or pretended degree, secret work or secrets of, or 
membership in, any secret fraternal society having a grand lodge in this state, or 
in any subordinate lodge or body thereof, is subject to a penalty of imprisonment 
of not more than three years or by a fine to an amount not exceeding the value of 
the money or property so obtained, or by both." On this the Christian Advocate 
remarks: "Independent of the utility of the law, it reveals the fact that people of 
common sense and observation have long since known, that it is impossible to 
make and maintain an absolutely secret society. Unless the so-called work of any 
society has been changed within six months, it is possible to get every ceremonial 


they have, and with substantial accuracy the language used." F. B. 
Initiations of secret societies. The initiation of a student into one of the secret societies 
of Kenyon College, reported by the daily papers, which ended in the student being run over by 


the railroad, prompts the Independent to make the following statement: "We are aware that 
these boys were only ignorantly and stupidly following the example of older men; 
perhaps of their fathers, who are members of secret societies which compel 
candidates for initiation to 'ride the goat,' or which toss them in blankets, and do 
other silly and sometimes dangerous things in the way of ridiculous or perilous 
practical jokes, to get amusement out of the fright or surprise of their victims. 
There is no apology for this nonsense. Men who respect themselves should not 
submit to such initiations. When they find what is required they should withdraw, 


and declare they will not be members of such a society." The Lodge, however, by its 
initiations, not only destroys the sense of honor, but also by its oaths and promises destroys 
the conscience, and by its rituals and services destroys religion and Christianity. F. B. 


The life insurance scandals prompted the Lutheran to make the following comments: 
"What surprises us in this matter is that there has been no widespread attack on 
the principle of life insurance. It is well known that there are clerics, and some of 
them are or were among our own ranks, who denounce life insurance as an 
evidence of lack of faith in Providence, and nothing but gambling on one's own 
life. One could not satisfy these critics that it is merely an investment on the one 
hand, as much so as depositing money in a savings bank, and on the other a 
combination of men willing to share the financial burdens incident to death as 
men bear one another's burdens in a sick benefit society." Does the Lutheran really 
believe that when, for example, people insure their lives up to the amount of $50,000 or 
$500,000, it is nothing more than "sharing the financial burdens incident to death as 
men bear one another's burdens in a sick benefit society"? F.B. 


Il. foreign countries. 


In his opening address at the Lutheran conference in Freienwalde, P. Gensichen 
said, "Is it not one of the most burning ecclesiastical questions of the present day: what do we 
have to do to preserve the Confession of our 
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to protect and uphold the most holy faith? For this most holy confession of ours is most 
dangerously threatened in the present time. Never before has the Church of the Lord Wohl 
experienced such a general apostasy from the faith and confession as in our day. Such brazen 
attacks on the jewel of our confession, as they are being made at the present time not only by 
the theology that is falling to the ground, but also - | say it with weeping - by apostate servants 
of the church, have been almost unheard of until now. And our dear ecclesiastical regiment has 
hitherto failed to give the effective protection, so urgently solicited, to the threatened 
confession." Characteristic of the German Landeskirchen, as in general of most ecclesiastical 
communities of our time, is the twofold fact: 1. that the grossest false teachers, open scoffers, 
and the bitterest enemies of the Church are to be found within the Church itself, namely, in the 
Church chairs and pulpits; 2. that many of the highest officials of the Church either belong 
themselves to these open enemies, or yet quietly allow these wolves. F. B. 

"Does the idea of redemption have a place in the proclamation and activity of Jesus?" 
Prof. Harnack gave a lecture on this question in Berlin, and according to the "Sachs. According 
to the "Sachs. Freikirche", he said: "The idea of salvation originating with Paul is rejected by 
many today, since it can no longer be experienced and grasped, and since the realization is 
gaining ground that this idea is quite different from the circle of thoughts of Jesus. JEsu's 
sermon is a new sermon on the law; where then is the thought of redemption? Redemption 
wants freedom from all hindrances of religious life and from the fear of them, freedom from 
sorrow, sin, ecclesiastical commandments, which do not allow true freedom to come. It wants 
to lead to a secure, blessed life that no longer has any desire, that does not know itself to be 
inhibited or threatened. The preaching of the law as well as JEsu's work serve only this 
redemption; he frees us from sickness, sin, Sabbath commandments, church morals and the 
theology of the Pharisees; he assures us that we gain life when we become free from burdens. 
This salvation, in the opinion of Jesus, is acquired by an undivided heart, to which God alone 
is the Lord, and which knows nothing of the world; it happens through religious morality and 
nothing else. God was to her the highest good, and the world the field of labor on which charity 
was to be exercised. This religious morality is offered, and man must decide whether he wants 
to accept it or not. Jesus could not know himself as the Messiah, but only as the one whom 
God wanted to make the Messiah. He had identified himself with the Messiah only later." - 


Theologically, D. Harnack is a Reform Jew, and the terminus ad quem of his theological 
work is the conversion of Christianity into Reform Judaism or paganism. FB: 

The Third International Congress of Liberal Christianity (Unitarian Congress) was 
held in Geneva last year. The purpose of this congress is "to bring together liberal thinkers and 
workers from all countries". In 1901 this Kongretz assembled for the first time in London, and 
in 1903 in Amsterdam. The liberal "Christian World" reports: "This Unitarian Congress, as it is 
called among the English and Americans, met in the city where the Unitarian Servet was 
burned. This gave it from the outset a demonstra- 
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tive character. But how the spirits have changed! Calvin's pulpit was readily conceded to these 
Unitarians, the Consistoire of Calvin's Church and the 'vénérable Compagnie des 


Pasteurs', the Council of State and the municipal authorities had sent representatives, and the 
orthodox party, in the utterances of its representatives and its press, approached the Congress 
with as much imperturbable self-assurance as just, even benevolent recognition, if not of its 
ways and aims, at least of its religious warmth and sincerity. 54 religious associations were 
represented, 550 representatives registered, of whom about 500 were present. The English 
and Americans had a crushing majority; from France and Holland there was a strong influx; 
from Germany and German Switzerland there were very few representatives present. There 
were also representatives of Liberal Catholicism in the person of Pere Hyacinthe and 
several,other Old Catholic clergymen, of Liberal Judaism, of Brahmo Somaj and of Islam. On 
the first day, after the opening speeches of the Honorary President, Prof. Chantre, and the 
President, Prof. Montet, the delegates' reports on the state of the liberal movement in the 
various countries were heard. A paper on Germany was missing. On the other hand, one 
learned particularly precise and interesting details about the Unitarian churches and their 
organization in England and America, where they are still small in number but very active and 
slowly gaining ground. In most of the other reports it was stated that the movement as a party 
movement had made little progress, indeed in part rather regress, but that the cause itself was 
taking its inexorable course, and liberal ideas were gradually finding their way into positive 
circles also, at least in the shape of the new critical methods and a certain restraint and 
reduction of some dogmas and symbols of the old orthodoxy. The second day was devoted to 
problems of religious studies. | single out the following papers. Pros. Pfleiderer of Berlin spoke 
on the sources of Christian belief in redemption. This is an excerpt from one of the most burning 
problems of contemporary theology, the question of the origin of Paul's theology and of 
Christology in general. Pfleiderer draws on the history of religion to answer this question to an 
extent that probably few followers of the new school of the history of religion itself do. He sees 
the two main sources of Christian belief in redemption in Jewish-Persian messianism and its 
apocalyptic transformation on the one hand, and in Jewish-pagan ideas of atonement and 
mystery customs on the other. These data, insofar as they originated in paganism, were first 
brought into cultic connection with Christian faith in the pagan Christian community of Antioch, 
and then theologically processed and made into religiously moral symbols by Paul. Pros. 
Carpenter, of Oxford, gave a survey of recent scholarly work in English theology in the field of 
the New Testament. It shows strong parallels with the efforts of modern German theology, such 
as the ever stricter application of the general historical methods to the writings from the time of 
the origin of Christianity, the popularization of the new results and methods, the strong use of 
the material of the history of religion, in the finding and processing of which England has 
participated in an outstanding way. 
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in a significant way. The work of the history of religions, which for a time was in the process of 
breaking down the historical accounts of the New Testament into individual mythical 
components, has more and more come to stop at the historical reality and uniqueness of the 
person of Jesus and the value of his self-sacrifice. The Johannine problem and the question of 
the sources of Paul's Christology move minds there as here, occasionally leading to bold 
hypotheses such as that of a pre-Christian messianic biography known to Paul. Prof. Gourd, of 
Geneva, spoke of the independence of religion as of the field where mystery and the irreducible 
find their place in knowledge. One of the most excellent papers of the Congress was that of 
Father Bertrand of Castres on la Sainteté de Jésus, which, in the sense of the speaker, is 
well to be translated as 'holiness' rather than as 'sinlessness of Jesus’. This lecture sought to 
move the question from the ontological realm to the purely religious. In the metaphysical as 
well as in the moral sphere it is insoluble, if only because it is not possible for us to have as 
intimate a knowledge of the life of Jesus as would be necessary to decide this question. 
Holiness in the religious sense means complete devotion to God to the degree that God 
dominates in the soul. Thus the moral question remains in the background in the Christological 
problem. The practical questions came to the fore on the third day. Rev. Tarrant of London 
spoke in Carlylean language and enthusiasm on the relations of liberal religion to social reform, 
Jean Reville of Paris on the question of the separation of Church and State. After an analysis 
of the proposed law, Reville stated that the law, applied by a liberal government, would be able 
to prevail without harshness, but that in the hands of a government directly hostile to the Church 
or to religion it might become a dangerous instrument. The Protestants, in their majority, are 
favorably disposed toward separation; they are already occupied with the internal organization 
of conditions after separation. In the process, Reformed Protestantism will be plunged into a 
grave crisis if the orthodox party, in conjunction with capital, refuses to organize a new church 
in which the liberals also have a place. The negotiations had reached a dead point when, after 
a paper by Rev. Rey of Liege, it was proposed that the Congress should agree on the principles 
which might serve as a basis for the establishment of a creed of liberal Christianity. As far as 
could be noticed, the French and Dutch urged such a declaration, while the majority of the 
German and Anglo-Saxon representatives did not think the time had come. The presence of 
representatives of other religions meant little more than a motley note in the picture of the 
Congress. The Congress was not thereby stamped as a general congress of religion, but 
remained a proper ‘council of heretics’. The main ideas which moved it were the demand for 
freedom of faith from all authoritarian tutelage, the endeavour to bring religion and science into 


harmony, whereby, however, history often had to take a back seat to the well-known 
theologia naturalis; then an interest in the history of religion which led individual well into the 
vicinity of a modern syncretism. If one speaks of the negotiations 
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If we can say that liberalism has been looked into the head, we cannot in the same way say 
that the three sermons in different languages have been looked into the heart. For the 
expressions of piety are too much the property of the individual religious personality to be taken 
without further ado as the expression of a community. Both the French sermon of Rev. Roberty 
of Paris and the German one of Prof. Furrer of Zurich gave a religious evaluation of the 
personality of Jesus and demanded contact with Him as the basis of the religious relationship 
in a way that was not only foreign to most of the expressions of the Congress, but virtually 
provoked the private contradiction of many a Congress member. This difference between the 
theoretical and the practical utterances of Congress was less apparent in the English sermon 
of the Rev. Savage of New York. Not only does the very liberalism of each country again bear 
a different physiognomy, formed in a peculiar history and in peculiar struggles, but in the 
particular it is there, as in all other parties, that the personality resists uniformity and reserves 
for itself "a piece of its own country." The "E. K. Z." writes: "Among the participants, perhaps 
the most attention was attracted by the inevitable old Pere Hyacinthe, of Loyson, who was 
sliding down the slippery slope, from Old Catholicism downwards. The former Dominican friar, 
famous for his eloquence in the sixties of the last century, enjoyed an enthusiastic welcome 
and sought to earn that acclaim honestly by his subsequent performance. For he praised the 
Unitarian Church as the one which represented the true idea of Christ, since it embodied the 
"future religion’ which will make no distinction between Christians and pagans, since they are 
all men." Unitarianism is making little headway as a church except in the United States, but as 
a theology it has found its way into almost all Protestant communions. Especially in the 
sectarian churches there are always clear symptoms that they harbor Unitarians and are 
moving toward Unitarianism. In Germany not only the Free Protestants, but also the "Friends 
of the Christian World" are basically Unitarians. The "Protestantenblatt" writes: "We wish the 
kindred men at Geneva a new strengthening of their and our cause. . .. We liberals in Germany, 
especially those united in the German Protestant Association, feel a kinship with the Unitarians 
and would well belong to them in England and America: we have even sometimes strengthened 
ourselves by the history of the Unitarians, all persecution and oppression has not been able to 
suppress these Unitarians. They were oppressed from their youth, but not overpowered. Thus 
they also strengthen us in our faith in the victory of our good cause, for which so many in 
Germany have fought and suffered. And we thank this valiant band for the mighty testimonies 
of the great orators and prophets who have come forth from their bosom and have become a 
light far beyond the English-speaking nations. To rally the scattered forces of Liberalism in all 
lands, to exchange common ideas, to unfurl the banner of progress everywhere, to promote 
our cause by thought and deed: this is a goal to which all 
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Participants in the Congress pledge their aid, to whom we also wish to bring our support." And 
what is true of the liberals in Germany, is also true of the higher critics and theologians of the 
history of religion in all countries and communities. Yes, he who drops the inspiration of Holy 
Scripture is on the slippery slope, the foot of which is denial of the Holy Trinity, of the Deity and 
Reconciliation of Christ, and of all Christianity. But that Unitarianism and liberalism have no 
lasting community-building powers, and are basically capable only of a parasitic life and of no 
prosperous self-existence and special existence, the Unitarians themselves have long felt. In 
Germany, therefore, even the liberals persistently and energetically refuse to leave the 
denominational national churches. Withdrawal, they know only too well, means death to 
liberalism. They do not thrive per se, but only in alio, the church body, like fellow-eaters and 
bacilli in the human organism. F.B. 


In the "Protestantenblatt", the organ of the "Protestantenverein", published by D. 
Fischer, Prof. Nestle from Wirttemberg writes: "The three new religions (Buddhism, Islam and 
Christianity) claimed to be at the same time world views for their believers. But although they 
had triumphed over the old, the latter nevertheless took revenge on each of them in a peculiar 
way for its defeat: it invaded the new forms of religion under other names. Buddhism blended 
itself in India with the Brahma religion, in China and Japan with native ancestor worship, and 
the founder himself and his relics became the object of a zealous cult. In Islam a remnant of 
ancient Arab fetishism lived and lives on in the sanctification of the Kaaba. And into Christianity 
not only Greek philosophy, but Greco-Roman, Egyptian, Babylonian-Persian and Germanic 
paganism, namely also from the mystery cults, flowed in strong floods. The whole apotheosis 
of the founder, the sacraments, the great choir of saints, the veneration of relics, the 
pilgrimages, the belief in miracles: all these are ancient elements which the Church absorbed 
into herself, and with which the victor made an agreement, condescending to leave the thing 
itself and only to give it other names. To this was added, under the influence of the Bible and 
Aristotle, the geocentric conception of the world, which Hellenistic astronomy had overcome 
and in its place had substituted the heliocentric. This circumstance, that the Christian religion, 
and not only the ecclesiastical dogmatics, but also the New Testament, especially in its 
narrative and prophetic-eschatological components, still rests essentially on ancient popular 
belief, makes our present religious situation so intricate, and it is a strange irony of fate that 
those very components of the Christian religion on which orthodoxy sets the greatest store 
prove to be remnants of ancient paganism. The whole world of wonder has sunk in for us 
moderns. Let it not be said that this is a religious outpost: the whole of ecclesiastical dogmatics 
rests on it, and, if this foundation is taken away, collapses. But not only that: certain concepts 
of Christian ethics are also dead to us today. Thus the ecclesiastical 
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In the same way, the doctrine of redemption is based on the ancient, partly Jewish, partly pagan 
practices of atonement and sacrifice, and on such an anthropomorphic conception of God that 
it can no longer satisfy our religious needs today. We can only come out of the conflict between 
religion and worldview if the Church openly and honestly reveals a worldview that no longer 
stands up to either historical knowledge or natural science. We must insist that religion refrain 
from any interference with science, and rather demand that it unreservedly accept its results, 
insofar as they are reliable. It may find its task in giving us a spiritual interpretation of the world 


and in guiding the individual how he is to integrate himself 'sub specie aeternitatis' into the 
world as a whole. What forms the religion of the future will take, we cannot say today. It will 
undoubtedly incorporate the vital, moral elements of Christianity. But until this religion of the 
future appears, we men of today can indeed pay the respect to the old symbols of the Christian 
Church that is due to them as pictures which earlier generations made for themselves in earnest 
struggle of the world context; but we cannot possibly recognize their content as a sum of fixed 
knowledge and revealed truths to which we would have to subordinate our thinking and 
research. Thus, for the time being, the best principle that remains for modern man in regard to 
the relation of religion and world-view is the word of Goethe: 'The most beautiful happiness of 
the thinking man is to have explored the explorable and to calmly revere the inscrutable." On 
this the "E. K. Z." remarks: "And men who cherish such religious views and thus value 
Christianity not only remain in the Christian church, but allow themselves to be committed to 
the Confessions!" F.B. 


At the 33rd Congress of the Inner Mission in Leipzig, D. Stécker said about the Inner 
Mission's fight against fornication: "It is difficult, especially in the presence of women, to 
speak about this darkest darkness; but we must. In newspapers, in feuilletons and 
advertisements, in joke sheets with jokes and pictures, in novels and shows of the theatre, 
which according to Goethe are even more dangerous than the word, it is talked about, and we 
should not talk? In the fight against drunkenness, physicians, economists, and_ all 
philanthropists are up in arms, but in the fight against fornication, only Christianity, serious 
Christianity, and the Inner Mission, stand alone. In former times it was thought that we were 
better than our neighbors in the West and East, but unfortunately Germany is on the same path, 
and if we do not fight and win, it is possible that many things will become even meaner here 
than over there in France. For that is the German way: when a German has lost his God, faith, 
and good manners, there is not much left in him; the Italian still has his little grace, the 
Frenchman his gloire, the Englishman duty and nation; but when one German sinks, everything 
is over with the other, and things are bad enough with us. It is estimated that there are half a 
million open fornicators and one and a half million secret fornicators. This is the depth of the 
corruption expressed in numbers, and this corruption seizes everything, body and soul, faith 
and society. 
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Fornication kills the inner man, makes him weak against temptation and cold against duty. It 
completely kills all religious life. Phrases are still heard well out of this dark area, but if no 
conversion follows, all is only gossip. Nor are the lower estates free, but the upper are the most 
guilty. Who will answer for it? Every one who thinks socially, morally, and familially understands 
this terrible charge. Yes, that is the most serious thing in this field, that the seduction of men 
and their money drags most into the abyss; though finery and laziness may add to it, yet 30 per 
cent. of the misery comes from the covetousness of the wretched bawds and pimps. We must 
not judge this terrible unworthiness by the standard of double morality, according to which the 
fallen woman is despised, but the seducer remains unblamed. The pimp is no better than the 
panderer. Only when we recognize and apply this, even in civic social life, does it get better. 
Now it's getting worse. Fornication has never been so impudent, open, and licentious as it is 
to-day, and even women write the most disgraceful novels, often more disgraceful than men, 
and proclaim the new message that there is nothing the matter with marriage. A Berlin 
newspaper recently carried the first advertisement of a wild marriage, and the woman bore a 
noble name. Respected and scientifically famous men dare to sign a petition to make 
unpunishable that most shameful of vices, which Paul calls the deepest shame of the heathen. 
Are not these lamentable conditions? Here all must help. True, the State does some things: it 
has given the Welfare Act; we are grateful to it for combating the abominable traffic in girls. The 
heaviest issue is the question of morality control. We wish this State institution, which licenses 
vice, so that seducers can appeal to it, abolished altogether. The Inner Mission has never 
ceased to turn its zeal to this dark riddle of our national life. The Central Committee wrote the 
first memorandum about it, also made petitions and called out to the people, and even lastly 
sent nearly 700 such calls to the Reichstag during the Reichstag campaign. Unfortunately, it 
has not yet been achieved that the female youth should be protected not only up to the age of 
16, but at least up to the age of 18, and that employers who abuse their position of trust should 
be punished in a similar way to pimps. If this had succeeded, a great example would have been 
set before the whole nation. Who can still dare to speak of German chastity, when our people 
are poisoned with literature, jokes, lust-murders, which are unheard of among heathens? Up 
to now, only the associations for combating public immorality have risen up against this. In the 
past year a new association has been added: the Association for the Fight against Dirt in Words 
and Pictures. In addition to this, there is also an association of princely women for the cultivation 
of good manners and the fight against immorality, as well as the association of friends of young 
girls. Finally, the White Cross gathers the youth under the vow of purity. Thus a great web is 
stretched through Germany to catch this poisonous spider. But associations alone do not do it. 
Called to battle is first and foremost the home. We are also thinking of all places of refuge, 
asylums, women's homes, Magdalene homes. One cannot do enough. We call on every 
Christian to be a- 
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..into this fight. The men in front, and the women at their side, encouraging them to fight, and 
the old people praying, then we will succeed in wresting something from this dark power, for 
the good of the people, the state and the church. God is faithful, he will do it." (A. E. L. K.) 


A Catholic Judgment on Luther. A Munich student writes in the "Wartburg": "I now had 
a great joy. | am hearing the general history of pedagogy from Prof. Schnitzer, a Catholic 
spiritual adviser. After a rather brief and disparaging appraisal of Reuchlin and Erasmus of 
Rotterdam, | was anxious to hear Luther and Melanchthon; about these two men he spoke for 
a full two hours, as no Protestant could have spoken otherwise. Every merit he fully 
appreciated. He said, "Regrettable as the appearance of such men is to us Catholics, we have 
no reason at all to despise them. All vituperative and inflammatory writings against these great 
men are to be utterly repudiated. The influence of Protestant doctrines has brought our school 
system up again. It was interesting to see how the seminarians listened to these words." 


A confessional question is occupying the Anglican Church. It concerns the 
"Athanasian Creed", which according to the regulations of the "Prayerbook" is to be read in 
the Anglican churches on certain feast days instead of the Apostolic. Moreover, its signature is 
required of the clergy at the time of their ordination. For some time objections have been raised 
here and there against this provision of the Prayer Book. Individual more courageous 
clergymen have even refused to read the "Athanasian Symbol" on the appointed days. What 
has caused this contradiction is not the dogmatic implementation of the doctrine of the Trinity 
within the symbol, but rather its entrance and especially its conclusion: "This is the true 
Christian faith. He who does not firmly and faithfully believe the same cannot be saved." 
Recently a larger number of members of the University of Cambridge have now appealed to 
the two English Archbishops to bring about an amendment of the above provisions of the 
"Prayerbook." The document, signed about equally by clergy and laity, is worded as follows: 
"We, the undersigned members of the Senate of the University of Cambridge and 
communicants of the Anglican Church, fully recognize the value of the exposition of the doctrine 
of the Trinity and Incarnation contained in the 'Quicunque vult'. But we beg leave to submit 
most respectfully to Your Grace our conviction that the so-called 'Doctrines of Condemnation’, 
literally understood, go beyond the warrant of Scripture, and are a grave offence to the 
consciences of a large and ever-increasing number of faithful members of the Church. The 
retention of these sayings in a creed to be read in public worship, and the obligation of 
candidates for the preaching ministry to these sayings, accordingly constitute a grave danger 
to the church, increasing from year to year. We urge Your Grace to take suitable measures, 
with as little delay as possible, to remove this danger." The High Church party is decidedly 
against 
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the desired change, not on Scriptural grounds, but because it was a "Protestant innovation" and 
an "interference with the historical continuity and catholicity of the Church." But if the petitioners 
claim that the "Quicunque" goes beyond Scripture on the point mentioned, this is an error. He 
that believeth not that Christ is true God with the Father and the Holy Ghost cannot be saved, 
even according to the judgment of Scripture, Apost. 4:12; John 8:24. The purpose of the change 
is evidently to make more room in the Anglican Church for the liberals. FB, 

The processing of the material of the census in Russia of February 1897, which has 
only now been completed, yields - Finland excepted - 126,586,525 persons as the total 
population. According to religious confession it is divided into 87,123,604 Greek Orthodox, 
which constitutes about 69.4 per cent of the total, further 2,204,596 Old Believers and those 
who have fallen away from "orthodoxy," then 13,906,942 Mohammedans, 11,467,994 Roman 
Catholics, 5,215,805 Jews, and finally 3,572,653 Lutherans. The greater number, therefore, 
belong to the Orthodox Church, and the smallest number are the Old Believers. Whether this 
classification is entirely reliable, however, we shall not examine in detail. As regards the 
grouping of the population according to estates, 1,220,169 persons belong to the hereditary 
nobility; to these must be added 630,119 personal nobles and officials. This comparatively large 
number is explained by the fact that in Russia hereditary nobility is acquired from a certain class 
of officials and officers. The remaining officials and officers enjoy the rights of personal nobility. 
There are clergymen of all Christian denominations in the tsarist empire 588,947, hereditary 
and personal honorary citizens 342,927, merchants 281,179, petty bourgeois 13,386,392, 
peasants 96,896,648, i.e. 71 per cent of the total, Cossacks 2,928,842, and finally foreign 
peoples 8,297,965 persons. As far as the languages spoken by the various groups of the 
population are concerned, the Great Russian is the most important. It is used by 44.3 percent. 
Little Russian is represented by 17.8 percent and White Russian by 4.7 percent. Polish is 
spoken by 6.3 per cent, Lithuanian by 1 per cent, Latvian by 1.1 per cent, Moldavian and 
Romanian by 0.9 per cent. German is given in the census notices as only 1.4 percent. It is not 
possible to determine whether this is really true and whether there are really only insignificantly 
more Germans than, for example, Latvians in the entire territory of Russia. If one takes into 
account, in addition to the Baltic provinces, the German colonists in the south of Russia, the 
numerous Germans in Poland, in Petersburg, Moscow, Warsaw, and other large cities, it does 
not seem quite credible that the German language should be the mother tongue of so few. The 
Jewish dialect is spoken in Russia by 4 per cent, the Grusinian by 0.6 per cent, the Armenian 
by 0.9 per cent. It would be going too far to mention all the separate dialects and dialects of the 
many estates of people which make up the population of the Tsarist Empire. Most of them have 
less than 1 percent. Only the Kirghiz are represented by a little over 3 per cent, and the Tartars 
by 3 per cent. A very dismal picture has been thrown by the census upon the national formation 
in Russia. There are 99,070,436 illiterate persons and only 26,569,585 persons who are 
considered ignorant of reading and writing. 
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can be considered knowledgeable. This is in the ratio of 78.9 percent to 21.1 percent. Of those 
literate, however, only 104,321 have received academic education. In special secondary 
schools 99,948, in general secondary schools 1,072,977 and in military secondary schools 
72,441 have been educated. 

The "A. G." writes about the ecclesiastical reform work of Pope Pius X: "It began with 
small things and still moves in the same modest circle. Whether he also knows higher aims 
must be seen later. For the time being he still has his hands full in putting his own house in 
order. His efforts for an orderly visitation of the entire Roman ecclesiastical system are well 
known. Then he went to work on the unemployed priests, who were in Rome from all over the 
world, forbade the women's monasteries to accept male guests, put the church preaching 
system in order, provided for a uniform catechism, and is now trying to purify the veneration of 
the saints from its grossest excesses. The inscription on the wall of the German Campo Santo, 
which said that Saint Peter had suffered martyrdom at this site, he had removed in spite of 
vehement objections. Then, however, he endeavoured above all to eliminate the nonsensical 
cult of the latest fashionable saint, 'St. Expeditus', who overnight took the place of St. Anthony 
of Padua. Bishop Bonomelli of Cremona has preceded him in this piece, as we reported earlier. 
He has declared a bitter war on the saint who is to 'expedite’ the prayers of the faithful by the 
nearest route to heaven. Now, however, the Pope also ordered the statue of the saint to 
disappear from the churches in the near future. He was particularly indignant that the statue of 
the 'Expeditus' bears the meaningful inscription: 'Hodie . . . cras!' 'Today the request, 
tomorrow the fulfilment!’ Italian Catholicism, however, does not allow its saints to be robbed so 
easily, especially when they render such extraordinarily valuable services to the individual as 
in the present case. In Naples there were almost alarming riots when the crowd learned that 
their much-loved 'Expeditus' had been removed from the Church. The Roman Curia, of course, 
had a seemingly quite plausible reason for this intervention as well: they offloaded the blame 
onto the image-makers, who were reproducing the saint in an entirely inaccurate form. But this 
will hardly satisfy the admirers of the 'Expeditus' in the long run. All the less so, since the cult 
was already approved by the Congregation of Rites under the former Pope. But when one 
considers that the number of ‘wild saints’ in Italy is very great, one can approximately imagine 
what a hopeless struggle the Pope is waging against the usurious creations of the Italian 
popular superstition." It is now also reported of the reformer Pius that he has forbidden the 
distribution of masses in payment for newspapers, books, and other goods, as well as the trade 
of nuns and monks in beer, wine, liquors, etc. As long as he is not expected to change his heart, 
the Antichrist at Rome is already having his beard and hair cut and coiffured in a somewhat 
more modern manner. F. B. 
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In what way is faith, which takes hold of the forgiveness of sins, a suffering, and in what way is it an 
act or activity? 


Luther says both, suffering and activity, from faith. He calls faith very definitely 
a suffering. He says: "Therefore faith is a busy, heavy and mighty thing, and if one 
wanted to speak of it properly, it is more a suffering (passio) than an effect (actio, 
activity, work)." 1) In the same way Luther calls faith an activity or work. He writes 
to Joh. 6, 29: "If you now want to know how to obtain God's grace and to come to 
God, and how your sin may be sufficiently taken care of, and how you may receive 
forgiveness of sins and escape death, this is true, this is what God wants, this is 
what His work and true service should be called, that you believe in Christ. Speak 
ye therefore of the work which we ought to do, which is to believe. For faith is a 
work that must be done by a man, and is also called the work of God... . Faithis a 
work which God requires of us." 2) Likewise the dogmatists. Dannhauer, on the one 
hand, says of the faith that takes hold of Christ: "It is, so to speak, a suffering act." 
3) On the other hand, the same Dannhauer from Quenstedt repeats in what general 
sense of the word "work" faith may be called "our work." 4) More about this later. 


1) Est igitur fides operosa, difficilis et potens res; ac si vere aestimare 
volumus, magis est passio quam actio. Exeg. opp. lat. erl. III, 107. 108. st. I. ed. |, 
756. 

2) St. L. ed. VII, 2213 f. 

3) Est denique actus, ut sic dicam, passivus. (Hodos. Phaen. X, p. 671.) 

4) L.c., Phaen. XI, p. 656. 
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Both, the suffering and the activity, are stated scripturally by faith. But it is 
important to pay attention to the relationship. 

To what extent is the faith that takes hold of the forgiveness of sins offered in 
the Gospel a suffering? 


First, inasmuch as man does not believe in Christ out of himself, but this faith 
is wholly (in solidum) the effect of the Holy Spirit. As Christ himself says, "No man 
can come unto me, except the Father draw him." 5) And Christ's apostle, "We 
believe according to the working of his mighty power, which he wrought in Christ, 
when he raised him from the dead." 6) To believe in Christ is easy, papists and 
others who know nothing of faith have said. But the fact is this: a man, under the 
delusion that he can thereby obtain forgiveness of sins, can do many outwardly 
great works out of natural powers. He can outwardly lead an honorable life, give 
away large sums of money, scourge himself, mutilate himself, take his own life - all 
out of natural powers and in the opinion that he can thereby procure forgiveness of 
sins. But one thing man cannot do by natural powers: he cannot accept the 
forgiveness of sins which is offered to him freely for Christ's sake in the gospel; that 
is, he cannot believe the gospel. Luther writes on 1 Pet. 1, 5: "If God creates faith 
in man, it is ever so great a work as if he created heaven and earth again." 7) In this 
respect, because faith is quite impossible for man and is entirely an effect of the 
Holy Spirit, Luther and other orthodox teachers of our Church call faith a suffering 
(passio), a "passive act" (actus passivus), etc. This is already evident from Luther's 
words quoted at the beginning. Because faith is such a "heavy and mighty thing," 
quite impossible to man, and the effect of the Holy Spirit alone, therefore "faith is 
more a suffering (passio) than an activity (actio)." Furthermore, Luther remarks on 
Gal. 4:8, 9: "Now that ye have known God, ye are rather known of God," among 
other things as follows: "Indeed our knowledge" (which Luther naturally understands 
of the knowledge of faith) "is more a suffering than a doing, that is, itis more a being 
known than a knowing. Our doing (agere) is a the effect of God's suffering (pati). 
God gives the Word, which we take hold of through God-given faith and are thus 
born children of God. . . . Therefore our knowledge of God is a purely suffering one. 


5) Joh. 6, 44. 6) Eph. 1, 19. 20. 7) St. L. ed. IX, 972. 
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(mere passiva) 8) To explain why one could call faith an actus passivus, Dannhauer 
also refers to Phil. 

3, 12 ("having been taken hold of Christ JEsu") and says, "Il was taken 
(XXXXXXXXXX); aS about as a beggar's hand. 

who is so weak that she cannot even grasp (capere) the alms from herself, is 
grasped by another, is strengthened, is lifted up so that she strives toward the 
offered treasure, grasps it, and holds it securely." 9) Thus it is evident that Luther 
and other Lutheran teachers call faith, which takes hold of the forgiveness of sins, 
a "suffering" and a "passive act," inasmuch as faith, according to its origin (quoad 
causam efficientem, quoad originem), is in no sense man's own act, but merely 
God's effect in man. 

This "passivity" of faith must by all means be held fast. Whoever abolishes 
this passivity, be it by the teaching that man sends himself to grace by natural forces 
(Melanchthonian synergism), be it by the teaching that the still unconverted man 
"with given forces" decides "freely" for grace (Latermannian synergism), makes of 
faith in Christ a partial human work, a self-deed, a human achievement. The pure 
doctrine of justification is then over. Then one has pushed the works into the faith 
itself. And even if it is said that a man is justified "by faith," indeed, "by faith alone," 
it is in fact a justification by works that is taught. Luther therefore says of Erasmus, 
who wished to contend for a natural ability of man to believe 10) "Thou art at my 
throat." 11) And Walther says against the modern Lutheran theologians who 
advocate the Latermannian synergism: "The correct doctrine of justification by faith 
is only that which at the same time teaches that man is justified by grace, and that 
faith also is not of him, not his work, not the product of his decision, or yet of non- 
resistance, but 


8) Revera nostra notitia est magis passiva quam activa, hoc est, est potius cognosci 
quam cognoscere. Nostrum agere est pati operantem in nobis Deum. Is dat verbum, quo per 
fidem divinitus datam apprehenso nascimur filii Dei. . . . Ideo notitia nostra de Deo est mere 
passiva. (Comm, ad Gal. II, 199.) 

9) L.e., p. 671: Katea1? wv; Phil. 3, 12, ad eum ferme modum, quo manus mendica 
adeo infirma, ut ne quidem ex se capere possit eleomo- synam, ab alio apprehenditur, 
firmatur, elevatur, ut in thesaurum oblatum feratur eumque amplectatur et arete teneat. 

10) Liberum arbitrium facultas est se applicandi ad gratiam. 

11) Butper, De servo arb., opp. v. a. VII, 367: Unus tu et solus cardinem rerum vidisti 
et ipsum jugulum petisti. 
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is a gift of God without human intervention". 12) Dannhauer also, after describing 
on the one hand the act of taking (apprehensio), wherein faith consists, as an act of 
the will which strives toward its object (qui in objectum cognitum suopte impetu 
fertur), as the eagle goes toward the food (sollicito raptu, ut aquila fertur in 
escam), on the other hand carefully inculcates: "Lest anything be ascribed to this 
taking (huic Axjwet)" (namely, a human performance), "the apostle ascribes this to 
the taking God, so that it is God's work in man received, Joh. 6; Phil. 3, 12." 13) 
Il. 

Further, faith in the gospel has been called a "suffering," etc., inasmuch as 
this faith, by its nature, only ever receives or accepts from God. Faith and gospel 
belong together. As the gospel demands no work from man, but always only gives, 
freely bestows, upon man, namely, the forgiveness of sins, so also faith, which 
takes hold of the forgiveness of sins, is not a doing or giving, but only a receiving. 
He who does not hold this, blurs the distinction between the law and the gospel. 
"The law is not of faith, but the man that doeth it shall live thereby." 14) But the 
gospel is not of doing, but of faith, that is, of receiving, accepting, Faith, which has 
for its object the forgiveness of sins, needs nothing to do, nothing to produce. The 
forgiveness of sins is not only already present through Christ's merit, but is also 
held out and presented to men through the promise of the gospel, that it may be 
believed. Thus faith is by its nature a receiving, a giving of oneself, etc. In order to 
express this properly, J. A. Osiander, for example, states the axiom: "Receptio 
alicujus rei non est actio, sed passio"; "the receiving of a thing is not a doing, but a 
suffering." 15) In application to faith in the Gospel, "The taking hold of faith is not an 
action; for it is the receiving of the Gospel promises." 16) By the beggar's accepting 
a gift, he does not acquire or work out a benefit, but he receives or suffers a benefit. 
So it is also 


12) "Doctrine and Defense" 26, 362. 

13) Ne huic Anwet aliquid tribuatur, apostolus Deo id apprehendenti 
transcribit, ut sit opus Dei in homine receptum, Joh. 6. Phil. 3, 12. (1. c. p. 694.) 

14) Gal. 3, 12. 

15) 15) Coll. theol., loc. XII, de justif. p. 111. 

16) L. c.: Apprehensio (fidei justif.) non est actio, est enim promissionum 
evangelicarum receptio. 
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with faith in the forgiveness of sins. By faith we do not work out and acquire the 
forgiveness of sins, but we receive or suffer this benefit. "Fides patitur sibi bene 
fieri," says one or other of our ancients. "Faith suffereth the benefits." Luther writes 
on John 3:16: "It is not our doing, and cannot be earned by our works; it is already 
there, given and presented; only that you open your mouth, or rather your heart, 
and keep still, and let yourself be filled, Ps. 81:11. This cannot be done by anything 
else, but that you believe these words. As thou hearest, that he here" (Joh. 3, 16) 
"requireth faith, and wholly appropriates such treasure to him." Walther, who quotes 
these words in his edition of Baier (Ill, 184), makes the following remark on the 
subject in his hand copy: "Why is faith of all things necessary? Not because man 
must still do something, but because he must accept what has been done for him." 

That the passivity of faith should be held fast in this respect also is of the 
greatest importance. It is a common error to suppose that Christ, by his merit, only 
effected so much that God was inclined to reconcile or forgive sins, if men now in 
their turn repented and believed. The thing is imagined as if it were only by 
repentance and faith that God was fully reconciled to men, and induced to forgive 
sins. Whereas the thing - it cannot be repeated often enough - stands thus: The 
forgiveness of sins is a coin ready minted. It is available to all men through Christ's 
substitutionary satisfaction, and is offered to them in the gospel. Thus faith is not 
an act of man whereby the forgiveness of sins is yet produced or drawn forth, but 
faith is but the hand whereby a finished forgiveness of sins, brought near and 
offered in the Word, is received. 


Ill. 

But the passivity of faith must not be misunderstood as if faith were no longer 
an act or activity of the human intellect and will, namely, the act or activity by which 
the intellect and will of man are directed to the forgiveness of sins and by which 
man actually (fide actuali) grasps the promise of the gospel as it is present in the 
Word and in the sacraments. Our Lutheran Church has had to fight against this 
error from the beginning and to this day, and has most emphatically rejected it. The 
papists know of a communication of grace through the means of grace, without the 
presence of any 
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faith is there that takes hold of the promise of grace. The Reformed know of a state 
of grace and a state of justification, even though the taking hold of the promise of 
grace (the exercise of faith, the exercitium fide) is lacking. Therefore they claim of 
David that he remained in grace and in the state of justification when he lay 
impenitent in the sin of murder and adultery. 17) Faith, which is imputed to 
righteousness, is not to them the actual grasping (fides actualis) of the forgiveness 
of sins, but a materia passiva, otiosa qualitas (an idle matter, an idle condition). 
Finally, all who "invent a faith for themselves," as Luther often says, that is, all who 
have only a head or mouth faith, but whose hearts are not attached to the promise 
of grace, deny indeed that the saving faith is the act, the activity, the process, etc., 
in man, by which man, according to his understanding and will, takes hold of, 
appropriates to himself, the forgiveness of sins in Christ. 

In order to reject this error and to emphatically describe faith as an activity of 
the mind and will that has man as its subject and Christ or forgiveness as its object, 
our ancient teachers describe faith as "wanting Christ," "coming to Christ," "reaching 
out to Christ," "clinging to Christ," "attaching one's heart to Christ," "uniting one's 
heart to Christ," "putting on Christ, tasting Christ, eating Christ, drinking Christ," etc. 
Luther, in his Disputation on Faith (de fide), says: 18) "Faith, which aman has made 
for himself, stands there like a lazy man with folded arms, saying: ‘This is none of 
my business.’ True faith grasps with outstretched arms joyfully the Son of God who 
is given for it, and says, 'My Beloved is mine and | am His.'"19) Hollaz writes: "The 
expression 'to believe in Christ! denotes by the preposition 'to' (exc), connected with 
the accusative, an act by which the believer strives toward Christ, by which the 
believer, as it were, out of himself goes to Christ or attaches himself to Him. . . . 
Faith is called zAnpogopia (Rom. 4, 21), because by the same the 
spirit of the believer moves completely towards its object, like a ship 


17) Thus, in the Resolutions there, it is said of David and all the elect, though they have 
fallen into "grievous and grievous" (gravia et atrocia) sins, that nevertheless they remain in 
the grace of adoption and justification (gratia adoptionis ac justificationis), because they 
have lost only the exercise (exercitium) of faith, but not faith itself. 

18) from the year 1535. 

19) Fides acquisita stat velut piger manum sub ascella 
abscondens et dicit: Ista nihil ad me. Fides vera extensis brachiis amplectitur laeta 
Filium Dei pro se traditum et dicit: Dilectus meus mihi et ego illi. (Opp. v. a. IV, 
379.) 
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with full sails into the hare." 20) The same: "Receiving faith is also called in 
Scripture: Putting on Christ (Gal. 3, 27), tasting Christ spiritually, eating, drinking 
(Ps. 34, 9; Jn. 6, 50), yea, also C6/Anor¢ oor joining Christo 

(1 Cor. 6:17), and so it includes in itself (infert) a connection, as between the 
grasping hand and the grasped treasure, and is called the essential union of faith 
(unio fidei formalis), in distinction from the mystical union (distincta ab unione 
mystica), as the consequence of the latter." 21) Likewise, Luther says in Gal. 2:20 
that beatific faith is not an "idle quality" (otiosa qualitas) which only unites with Christ 
through the added works (fides formata), but faith itself is the most intimate union 
with Christ. He writes: "Faith must be taught purely, that by it thou mayest be so 
glued together with Christ (conglutineris Christo), that thou and he become as it 
were one person, ... so that this faith unites Christ and me more closely than a man 
is united to a woman." 22) Concerning John 6:29, Luther says of faith in Christ, "We 
must set our hearts on him and fast, etc. . . . that | may be justified." 23) Dannhauer 
states that faith is not a "playful act" (actus ludicrus) which idly contemplates its 
object, 24) but an act of the will which strives toward its object as the eagle strives 
toward its food (sollicito raptu, ut aquila fertur in escam). Then he quotes from 
Chemnitz for the description of faith as an act of the will: "Of all, this mystery is best 
spoken by our D. Chemnitz, whose words | do not mind repeating: 'Faith operates 
on its object, not by cold reflection, not by a general and superficial assent, but in 
such a way that it recognizes, looks at, demands, seeks, grasps, receives, 
embraces, and brings to the individual believer in the promise of Christum 


20) De fide in Christum, qu. 16: Credere in Christum vi praepositionis in cum casu 
quarto constructae insinuat actum quendam credentis in Christum tendentem, quo homo 
credens quasi extra se, in Christum feratur aut ipsi adhaereat. ... TIAnpogopia dicitur, quod 
per eam animus credentis plene feratur in objectum, sicut navis plenis velis in portum 
invehitur. 

21) L.c., qu. 11.: Vocatur receptio fidei in sacris literis etiam induitio Christi, Gal. 3, 
27, spiritualis gustus, manducatio et bibitio Christi, Ps. 34, 9; Joh. 6, 50, quin et KdAANoIs 
seu agglutinatio cum Christo in unum spiritum, 1 Cor. 6, 17, adeoque infert unionem 
quandam, qualis est inter manum apprehendentem et thesaurum apprehensum et dicitur unio 
fidei formalis, distincta ab unione mystica ceu illius effectu. 

22) Comm, in Gal. Erl. I, 246 sq. 

23) Erl. Ed. 47, 253. 


24) Non est actus ludicrus, qui speculetur rem sine fructu. 
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with all its merits, and in Christ the mercy of God who forgives sin.'" 25) 


Luther and the Lutheran theologians hold that faith is a velle gratiam, an 
actus apprehendendi, an act of grasping, not only with the intellect ("apprehensio 
theoretica"), but also with the will ("apprehensio practica"). The papists and the 
enthusiasts can dispense with the act of grasping, because to them justifying and 
beatific grace is a gratia infusa, a good quality, sanctification, and renewal infused 
and indwelling in man. To them, beatific grace is a kind of material depositum in 
man, which is independent of the actual attainment in which faith consists. To us 
Lutherans, however, justifying grace is something outside of man, namely, God's 
gracious disposition for Christ's sake (gratuitus Dei favor), God's grace only shared 
in the promise of the gospel. Therefore faith, which appropriates this grace to us, 
must by its nature always be an act, an actual attainment (fides actualis), act in 
waking and in sleeping, in adults and in children.26) Dannhauer says: "Lift up this 
attainment, and the promise is no longer firm to you." 27) 


IV. 
We have hitherto considered the following points: 1. Faith may be called a 


suffering, or a lotus passivus, because man does not contribute to the origin of faith, 
but only experiences or suffers the effect of God. (2) Faith may be called a suffering, 
etc., because its object is the gospel, or the forgiveness of sins already present 
through Christ and offered in the gospel, and thus it only receives, not gives or does 
anything to God. (3) Since the object of faith is not the gratia infusa, but the gracious 
disposition of God declared in the gospel, or the forgiveness of sins offered in the 
gospel, faith, which connects man with the forgiveness of sins, is always an act of 
grasping or appropriating, and not merely an act of receiving. 


25) Omnium optime hoc mysterium exponit noster Dr. Chemnitius, cujus 
verba haud piget repetere: Fides versatur circa suum objectum non frigida 
cogitatione, non generali et superficiali assensione, sed ita, ut agnoscat, intueatur, 
expetat, quaerat, apprehendat, accipiat, complectatur et singulis credentibus 
applicet in promissione Christum cum omnibus suis meritis et in Christo 
misericordam Dei remittentis peccata. 

26) As is well known, our teachers hold that even the faith of children is always fides 
actualis, that is, an actual grasping of the grace of God, not merely a potentia credendi 
or an Otiosus habitus. 

27) L. c., p. 671: Tolle hunc amplexum, non erit tibi firma promissio. 
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The faith that justifies (illa fides, quae justificat).... Apology (95, §48): "The faith 
which justifies (illa fides, quae justificat), ... Is the willing and accepting of the 
proffered promise of the forgiveness of sins and justification." 

Now how is this act of apprehension (actus apprehendendi) to be understood 
and described in its relation to justification? The Lutheran teachers say: 1. faith is 
an act, an act of actually taking hold. If one lets go of this act, act of will, he thereby 
gives up justification. "Tolle hunc amplexum, non erit tibi firma promissio." (2) 
Although faith is act, our act, it does not justify as our act or act in itself, but only by 
its relation (relative), namely, by the object apprehended, Christ, or, which is the 
same thing, by the judgment of justification present in the gospel. The ancient 
teachers illustrate this by several parables. Something like this: The act of eating is 
necessary to satiety, but it is not the act of eating in itself that makes one full, the 
act of moving the mouth and swallowing, but the food thus received. So also faith 
justifies, not by the act of grasping in itself, or by grasping at all, but by grasping 
Christ, the forgiveness of sins, the judgment of justification, etc. Thus Calov sums 
up the doctrine of the Lutheran Church: "This is what our churches want: Let faith 
indeed be our act, since it is not God who believes in us, but we, by God's working 
in us, believe; but in God's judgment, when faith is reckoned to us for righteousness, 
it does not come into consideration as our act (non autem aestimari in judicio Dei, 
cum fides imputatur ad justitiam ceu actum nostrum), nor does it do (praestare) 
what is imputed to it by a divine elevation above its proper power, but inasmuch as 
it takes hold of God's grace and Christ's merit, not because of the power of taking 
hold, or because of our act itself, but because of the object apprehended (non 
propter vim apprehensionis aut actum ipsummet nostrum, sed propter objectum 
apprehensum), so that all worthiness, power, and effect are ascribed to the object 
alone, namely, Christ's merit, but faith only appropriates this to itself and makes it 
its own, or rather appropriates it to the believer, so that the believer apprehends it 
by faith and takes it for himself. . . . Although faith is a conviction (persuasio), and 
conviction an act of the mind, or rather of our will (voluntatis nostrae actio), yet that 
conviction, as such, and inasmuch as it is our act, etc., namely, inasmuch as it is in 
the category of action (actionis), justifies us. 
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(28) This, in our judgment, is about as accurate and correct a statement as can be 
made of the mysterious process of faith and its function in justification. This is the 
way the orthodox American Church has spoken and continues to speak to 
rationalists, hawkmongers, and synergists. 

A certain difficulty in expounding this matter arises from the fact that, on the 
basis of Scripture, we must use one and the same expressions to denote totally 
opposite things. Such expressions are: Obedience, coming to Christ, doing God's 
will, putting on Christ, cleaving to Christ, following Christ, etc. These expressions 
are used in Scripture of man's conduct both toward the law and toward the gospel. 
In the former case they denote acts by which we do or give something to God (i.e. 
works of the law); in the latter case they denote the act of faith in the gospel, by 
which we do or give nothing to God, but only take (i.e. an act which is the very 
opposite of works of the law). This has ever and ever been used by Papists, 
Rationalists, Enthusiasts, and Synergists to cause confusion. F. P. 

(Conclusion follows.) 


Preface. 


(Continued instead of ending.) 

The fierce attacks on Lutheran doctrines by papists, reformers, and other 
sects and enthusiasts were an occasion for Luther and the Lutheran confessors to 
repeatedly draw their doctrine from Scripture, to derive it from Scripture, and to test 
it against Scripture. They did this, however, not because they had become uncertain 
of their cause as a result of the universal hostility and condemnation, but because 
only in this way can Christian certainty be strengthened, increased, and preserved, 
and any doubts that may arise from the carnal reason, which still clings to the 
Christian even into the pit, and with which Satan may have been able to cast doubt, 
be removed, and with which Satan torments the Christians, can only be overcome 
by always recalling anew the foundation, the clear Word of Scripture, on which 
alone this certainty rests and from which alone it springs and in which, as in its 
actual element, the Christian faith lives. 


28) Consideratio Arminianismi, edit. 2, p. 247 sq. 
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and weaves and exists. All the doubts and misgivings which the devil casts into our 
souls, or which he makes rise out of the mire of our flesh, vanish before the clear 
word of Scripture as the mist before the noonday sun. Luther says, "He that abideth 
by the word shall abide, and not otherwise. This | have experienced. When | have 
dealt with the Scriptures and with the Word, the devil hath left me at peace; for he 
fleeth the Word no other than a fiery oven; but when he findeth that the heart stands 
altogether empty without faith and the Word, he worketh his art." 1) The result of 
every renewed examination of their doctrine against the words of Scripture was that 
the Lutheran confessors became all the more certain of their doctrine and all the 
more vigorously advocated it. 

The express purpose of the Schmalkaldic Articles, for example, is to 
reconsider the doctrines that Luther had previously espoused and the papist 
heresies that he had opposed. In the Schmalkaldic Articles, the Lutheran confessors 
seek to answer the question of whether, in good conscience and according to 
Scripture, they could yield anything from the doctrines they had held hitherto and 
accept anything from the doctrines of their opponents. In the preface to the 
Schmalkaldic Articles, Luther declares that he had been "commanded" to "set forth 
and bring together articles of our doctrine, whether it would come to action, what 
and how far we would or could yield to the Papists, and on which we intended to 
finally (constanter) persevere and remain." 2) This purpose of reconsidering the 
doctrines hitherto advocated by the Lutherans and the heresies combated is already 
indicated by the title page: "Articles of Christian Doctrine, which ought to have been 
delivered to the Council of Mantua, or where else it might have been, for our part, 
and what we might or might not accept or yield to." But that this reconsideration of 
the Schmalkaldic Articles by Luther and his comrades was not due to the fact that 
the Lutheran confessors had become uncertain of their cause, Luther states clearly 
enough in the same preface. He declares that he does not believe that a council will 
be held, because "the pope would rather see all Christendom lost and all souls 
damned before he would reform himself or his own a little and set a measure to his 
tyranny," but that he nevertheless does not want to avoid the work, so that his 
descendants may know what his constant faith has been. Literally: "So | have 
nevertheless wanted to publish these articles by public pressure, whether | should 
die before, because a council would (as | fully expect and hope), because the light- 
averse and day-shy rogues have such a miserable trouble to forgive and prevent 
the council, so that those who live and remain after me, who have been in the 
council, may know what the faith of their descendants has been. 


1) St. L. ed. XII, 1607. 2) Miller, p. 295, § 1. 
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have my testimony and confession concerning the confession that | have previously 
made, on which | have remained until now and will remain with God's grace (in qua 
hactenus constanter permansi et permanebo deinceps per Dei gratiam)". 3) This 
Luther, who was divinely certain of his doctrine from God's Word, was certain of 
from the beginning, that the reconsideratio to be undertaken would not lead to a 
revisio and correctio, but to a reaffirmatio of his previous position. Luther was 
certain of his cause, and the ulterior thought that he might be mistaken after all, and 
that a great council might teach him better, was quite far from his mind, and if such 
a thought nevertheless stirred in his flesh, he did not give it room. In the quoted 
preface Luther writes further: "And that | come back to the matter, | would certainly 
like to see a real Christian council, so that many things and people would be helped. 
Not that we need it (non quod nos concilio indigeamus), for our churches are now 
so enlightened and equipped by God's grace with the pure Word and right use of 
the sacraments, with knowledge of all kinds of conditions and right works, that we 
do not ask for a council here and in such matters know neither to hope nor to wait 
for anything better from the council." 4) 

Luther's strong position of conviction also corresponds to the result of the 
reconsideration in the Schmalkaldic Articles. Of the doctrines which he had hitherto 
presented as his own from God's Word and which he had defended against his 
adversaries, he could not in good conscience drop any of them. And of the false 
doctrines which he has hitherto combated, he does not know how to name a single 
one which he is now able to accept. Luther is divinely certain of his own doctrine, 
and at the same time he has clearly recognized that his opponents were in error. In 
the first article of the second part he writes: "From this article nothing can give way 
or yield, let heaven and earth fall, or what will not remain. For there is no other name 
given unto men, whereby we may be saved, saith Peter Act 4:12. 4:12; and by his 
wounds we are healed, Isa. 53:3; and upon this article stand all that we teach and 
live against the pope, the devil, and the world. Therefore we must be quite sure of 
it, and not doubt; otherwise all is lost, and the pope and the devil, and all things 
against us, retain the victory and the right." 5) In the second article it is said: "This 
article on the Mass will certainly and entirely be in the Council. For if it were possible 
for them to yield to us all other articles, they cannot yield to this article. As 
Campegius said at Augsburg, he would let himself be torn to pieces before he would 
let the mass go. So will | also, with God's help, ere 


3) S. 295, § 3. 4) S. 297, § 10. 5) S. 300, § 5. 
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Let him be turned to ashes, before | let any butcher with his work, whether he be 
good or bad, be equal with or superior to my Lord and Saviour JESUS CHRIST. So 
we are and remain eternally separated and opposed to one another." 6) Further, 
"And the summa, what is the mass, what is come of it, what is attached to it, we 
cannot suffer, and must condemn, that we may keep the holy sacrament pure and 
sure, according to the institution of Christ, used and received by faith." 7) In the 13th 
article Luther says of justification and works: "What | have taught of it hitherto and 
continually | know not at all to change (mutare nec in minimo possum)." 8) And at 
the end Luther declares: "These are the articles on which | must and will stand until 
my death, whether God wills it, and know neither to change nor yield therein; but if 
any man will yield aught, let him do it in his conscience." 9) 

Luther was divinely certain of his doctrine in a way that left no room in his 
heart for the ulterior motive and the fear that he might be mistaken in the things he 
had been advocating for years against his opponents, and that his opponents might 
be right. And that such a Christian certainty really exists, and that all Christians, and 
especially Christian teachers and preachers, can and should be certain of their 
doctrine in this way, is also repeatedly expressed clearly in our Confession. The 
Apology, for example, writes: "And we hope that this, though brief, will be useful to 
devout people in fortifying their faith and instructing and comforting their 
consciences. For we know that what we have said agrees with the prophetic and 
apostolic writings." 10) The undoubted, certain knowledge of the Christian is also 
emphasized by the following passage: "We know that this sense which we have set 
forth is the true and proper opinion of Paul; we know that this opinion of ours affords 
pious consciences a firm consolation, without which no one can stand in the divine 
judgment." 11) According to the Apology 


6) P. 302, § 10. 7) P. 305, § 29. 
8) P. 324, § 1. 9) P. 325; Art. XV, § 3. 

10) S. 151, § 269: "Et speramus hanc, quamvis brevem, disputationem, bonis 
viris ad confirmandam fidem, ad docendam et consolandam 
conscientiam utilem futuram esse. Scimus enim ea, quae diximus, consentanea esse 
scripturis propheticis et apostolicis, sanctis patribus, Ambrosio, Augustino et plerisque aliis 
et universae ecclesiae Christi, quae 
certe profitetur Christum esse propitiatorem et justificatorem." 

11) S. 182, § 84: "Neque vero dubium est, quin haec sit sententia Pauli, quam 
defendimus, quod fide accipiamus remissionem peccatorum propter Christum. . . 
. Nec perturbentur piae mentes, etiamsi Pauli sententias calumnientur adversarii. 
Nihil tam simpliciter dicitur, quod non queat depravari cavillando. Nos scimus 
hanc, quam diximus, veram et 
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Christian truth consists in the fact that the Christian knows "completely and without 
any doubt for God" that his doctrine is true, yes, "Christ's and the apostles' doctrine". 
This is shown by the following passages: "Haec non eo diximus, quod nos de nostra 
confessione dubitemus. Scimus enim eam veram, piam et piis conscientiis utilem 
esse." "For good consciences cry out for truth and right instruction from God's word, 
and to them death is not so bitter as it is bitter to them where they doubt in one 
thing; therefore they must seek where they may find instruction." 12) "Herewith we 
have indicated the summa of our doctrine of repentance, and know truly (certo 
scimus) that the same is quite useful and highly necessary to Christian and pious 
hearts, ... yea, Christ's and the apostles’ doctrine." 13) "But since we (praise God!) 
by God's word are assured in our hearts and consciences of that wholly without all 
doubt for God, that the adversaries condemn the public divine truth, and the right, 
Christian, blessed, holy doctrine, without which no Christian church can be at all, 
which every Christian, so far as his body and life suffice, is bound to confess, to 
save, and to protect for the glory of God: let us not be deterred from such 
wholesome doctrine." 14) 

Thus our fathers were "quite certain beyond all doubt to God" that their 
doctrine was nothing but infallible divine truth. And they knew just as well that the 
doctrines which they opposed in the Papist and Reformed opponents were errors 
which they could not possibly accept. Of this, too, our Confession furnishes 
evidence enough. The Apology writes of the Papist doctrine of repentance, "For the 
same doctrine of theirs is openly false, unjust, Contrary to the plain words of Christ, 
Contrary to all the Scriptures of the Apostles, Contrary to all the Holy Scriptures and 
Fathers." 15) And in the Formula of Concord it is said of the contrary doctrine one 
time after another, "These errors and the like of them all we unanimously reject as 
contrary to the clear word of God." 16) 

But the doctrinal certainty that Luther and the Lutheran confessors demanded 
is not a rapturous one. It is not based on immediate revelations, not on apparitions 
of spirits, not on scientific or rational knowledge, not on insight into the necessity of 
Christian truths, or at least into the necessary connection between these truths. He 
who bases his faith in God and spiritual things on such and such things has built on 
sand, and of real, much less spiritual, faith he has no foundation. 


germanam sententiam Pauli esse, scimus hanc nostram sententiam plis 
conscientiis firmam consolationem afferre, sine qua nemo consistere in judicio 


Dei queat." 
12) P. 191, § 32. 33. 13) P. 201, § 81. 14) P. 221, § 84. 
15) P. 170, § 16. 16) P. 624, § 66. 
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There can be no question of divine certainty with him. His supposed certainty is 
nothing more than a human delusion. The certainty that Luther teaches and 
demands is based on the clear word of Scripture alone, and he did not want to know 
anything about a certainty apart from and besides the word. In the Schmalkaldic 
Articles he writes: "And in these matters concerning the oral, external word, it is to 
be firmly maintained that God does not give His Spirit or grace" (thus also not 
Christian certainty) "without or with the preceding external word. That we may 
preserve ourselves for the enthusiasts, that is, spirits who boast of having the Spirit 
without and before the word, and thereby judge, interpret, and stretch the Scripture 
or oral word to their liking, as the coiner did and still does much this day, who want 
to be sharp judges between the spirit and the letter, and know not what they say or 
set." 17) "Let us not separate the Holy Spirit from faith," says Luther in another 
place, "which is the very certainty in the word; but not without the word, but by the 
word one obtains it. There have no certainty, and therefore not the Holy Spirit, all 
Papists, Turks, sacramenters, because they have what they claim in their 
conditional righteousness, not in the word." 18) Further, "Therefore faith has a keen 
eye on the word. If he sees that the word is there, he goes up fresh and does not 
let either devil or world frighten him . ... Again, when he seeth that there is no word 
of God, he suffereth no appearance, no threatening, no power of the world, to 
persuade him that it is true. .... . For to believe anything without the word of God is 
not faith, but a false delusion, since nothing ever comes of it. It is as if thou wert to 
believe that thou shouldest yet become Roman emperor, and if thou shouldest 
foresee it in the most certain manner, it would not come to pass. But since David, 
who was of low estate, had the word of God through Samuel the prophet, that he 
should become king in Israel, he must become king; for Saul would do what he 
would against him." 19) But if Luther had for himself a clear word of God, "the public 
Bright Scripture and clear word of the Holy Spirit, manifestam scripturam Spiritus 
Sancti," 20) the contradiction of the whole world and Christendom was not able to 
mislead him. "For it is thus," says Luther, "that every saying makes the world too 
narrow for me." 21) On the clear words of Scripture all the attacks of the adversaries 
and all the arts of sophistry became too defiling for him. In the great 


17) S. 321, §3. 

18) St.L. ed. XXII, 466. In Erl. Ed. 58, p. 375, the last sentence reads: "The Mahommed, 
the Papists, Sacramentarians, and other enthusiasts have no certainty, and cannot be certain 
of their doctrine, for they do not hang on the word." 

19) XIll, 945. 20) Apology, 74, 9. 21) XX, 788. 
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Luther writes in the 2nd Catechism: "From the Word (of the Lord's Supper) you can 
strengthen your conscience and speak: 'If a hundred thousand devils come here 
together with all the devils: How can bread and wine be Christ's body and blood? 
etc., then | know that all the spirits and scholars in a heap are not so wise as the 
divine majesty in the smallest finger. Now here is Christ's word: Take, eat, this is 
my body. Drink ye all of it, it is the new testament in my blood. Then let us stand by, 
and let us look upon them that shall master him, and do otherwise than he hath 
spoken. . . . For as Christ's mouth speaketh and speaketh, so is he that cannot lie 
nor deceive." 22) 

This certainty and conviction, based on the clear word of Scripture, gave 
Luther and his comrades strength and courage to despise the hostile judgment of 
the crowd, the spirit of the times, the official church, as well as the scholars and 
universities, and did not mislead him, ...when he saw the so-called Catholic 
Christianity fall to pieces, and at the same time the Protestants split into many 
parties, and he himself was scorned and hated as a stubborn, quarrelsome man, to 
blame for all the misfortunes of Christendom. Of course, Luther and his comrades 
did not like quarrels and discord and divisions either. The Apology writes: "For truly 
it shall be thought that we are not well pleased with strife and discord." 23) But this 
was unshakably certain to them, that they were in possession of divine truth, and 
that this truth was a good to which, if necessary, even outward peace and outward 
unity must be sacrificed. And as often as the Lutherans thought of the truths which 
they were defending against their opponents, and of the heresies which they were 
combating, they did not pray, "Dear God, if we should be in error, convert us to the 
propositions which we now condemn as heresies," but that God would assist them 
and help their doctrine to victory. The Apology writes, "We know well how contrary 
this doctrine (of the gospel) is to the judgment of reason and the law. . . . But we are 
not ashamed of the folly of the gospel. This we defend for the glory of Christ, calling 
upon Christ to assist us with his Holy Spirit, that we may set it forth clearly." 24) And 
how the judgment of the Ver- 


22) P. 500, § 12-14. 23) P. 183, § 90. 
24) S. 126, § 109: "Verum nos stultitiam evangelii praedicamus, in quo alia 


justitia revelata est, videlicet, quod propter Christum propitiatorem justi 
reputemur, quum credimus nobis Deum propter Christum placatum esse. Nec 
ignoramus, quantum haec doctrina abhorreat a judicio rationis ac legis. Nec 
ignoramus multo speciosiorem esse doctrinam legis de dilectione. Est enim 
sapientia. Sed non pudet nos stultitiae evangelii. Id propter gloriam Christi 
defendimus et rogamus Christum, ut Spiritu Sancto suo adjuvet nos, ut id illustrare 


ac patefacere possimus." 
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If reason was not able to mislead our fathers, neither was the enmity of the church. 
For the Lutherans knew that all the true children of God, not excluding even the 
church at Rome, agreed with them, although the pope banished and cursed them, 
"Nec statim censendum est Romanam ecclesiam sentire, quidquid papa aut 
cardinales aut episcopi aut theologi quidam aut monachi probant." 25) Therefore, 
to all hostility, persecutions, and calls to recant their doctrine, the Lutherans 
countered with the declaration: We teach purely, divinely, rightly of the gospel of 
Christ, and know the public divine truth, without which the church of Christ cannot 
be or remain, and not to deny or reject the eternal holy word of the gospel. Truly the 
divisions in the church are not pleasing to us, and we would very gladly be silent, if 
we had not the greatest and most necessary causes to dissent from our opponents. 
But since they condemn the revealed truth, we are not at liberty to abandon the 
cause-not ours, but Christ's and the Church's. 26) 

This position of Luther and the Lutheran confessors vis-a-vis the Papists and 
Reformed is also the position which we now occupy vis-a-vis our numerous 
opponents. And the bitter and general contradiction which we, too, must experience 
does not in the least mislead us as to the doctrines which we have recognized and 
advocated as divine truths. We, too, know that all true Christians believe in the 
innermost depths of their hearts just as we believe and teach. Yet even Ohioan 
spokesmen occasionally declare that they would rather go to the scaffold than 
accept the doctrine that grace and human conduct are the two factors which 
satisfactorily explain the conversion of some. 27) This is evidently the language of 
the heart, which at its deepest bottom agrees with us, denounces obedience to the 
rhyming understanding, and will not follow from its wanderings. And the exhortation 
of our opponents to drop our position has with us only the effect of immersing anew 
our doctrine in Scripture, and drawing it through Scripture, and, strengthened by 
God's Word, holding it the more firmly as the tried divine truth, and defending it the 
more boldly. Nor did we take part in the free conferences because we were wavering 
and uncertain of our cause, or because we hoped to hear something at them. 


25) S. 151, § 269. 

26) S. 75, § 15. 16; 183, § 90: "Profecto non delectant nos hae dissensiones in 
ecclesia, quare nisi magnas et necessarias causas haberemus dissentiendi ab 
adversarlis, summa voluntate taceremus. Nunc quum ipsi manifestam veritatem 
damnent, non est integrum nobis deserere causam, non nostram, sed Christi et 


ecclesiae." 
27) "Luth. Kirchenztg." 1905, S. 649. 
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to be able to do anything that could lead us away from our previous teachings and 
convert us to the faith of our opponents. Those who interpret our participation in the 
free conferences in this way know us badly and have thoroughly misunderstood us. 
By God's grace we know, and not only since yesterday and the day before 
yesterday, that the doctrines which we have advocated to our opponents are true, 
right, and godly. And we have also known, and know assuredly, that our opponents 
are in error in the doctrines which they have now held for decades against Missouri. 
And this certainty and conviction of ours with respect to our own doctrines and the 
heresies of our opponents is not a rapturous one. It is just as well founded as the 
certainty which we find in Luther and his comrades. It is not founded on all sorts of 
conclusions which we draw, not on the scientific knowledge that the doctrines which 
we lead are necessary to reason, nor on the insight that our doctrine of conversion 
and election to grace harmonizes with the system of doctrine which we have 
established, nor because our enlightened reason has recognized the correctness 
of these doctrines, but on the clear word of Scripture. Missouri bases his doctrine, 
as all the world now knows, and why Missouri is now opposed and ridiculed in 
Germany and America, on the clear statements of Scripture literally given by the 
Holy Spirit, on the loci classici which shine like bright suns in the firmament of 
theology, on the passages in which the Holy Spirit speaks ex professo of the 
doctrines in question, and which, according to text and context, yield our doctrines, 
and that as alone possible. Of the passages of Scripture concerning the doctrine of 
justification, the Apology says: "These are such clear, bright sayings of Scripture, 
that they require not so sharp an understanding, but only to be read, and the clear 
words to be well seen, as Augustine also says in the matter (Haec adeo sunt aperta 
testimonia, ut non desiderent acutum intellectorem, sed attentum auditorem)." 28) 
Now such passages, which carry their clarity and persuasiveness in themselves, as 
the sun carries its light, are also the ones on which Missouri bases his doctrine and 
doctrinal certainty. From opponents, of course, who do not take the truth very 
seriously, we hear again and again the assertion: Like the Pope at Rome, the 
Missourians claim infallibility for themselves and their persons. "Only Missouri has 
never confessed and admitted that she has erred, or can err, any more than Rome." 
So wrote and slandered the lowa "Ecclesiastical Magazine" the previous year. 29) 
But it is not in what our opponents claim. We are poor, weak, frail, capable of error. 
We can 


28) S. 92, § 33. 
29) The Ohio "Church Newspaper" (1905, p. 473) tries to make its readers believe very 
similar things. 
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not only err, but often err; and even when we present right doctrine, we often miss 
in words and expressions. No, Missouri does not claim infallibility and inerrancy for 
himself and his preachers, teachers, and Christians, but it does for God and the 
teachings of his Word. And when, on the basis of clear scriptural passages, we set 
forth these doctrines of the divine Word, we are not presenting questionable views, 
but certain truths. These doctrines are not human conclusions, abstractions, or 
products of the minds of theologians. The Christian doctrines are not theories, 
hypotheses, and systems which men have invented and set up to interpret and 
explain the facts of salvation. If this were the case, error would not only be possible, 
but probable, nay, certain, and doubt and modesty with respect to any Christian 
doctrine would be quite in order. But this is not the case. The Christian doctrines 
which we want to and ought only to present from the Scriptures and in the church 
are the truths set forth in the clear words of Scripture by God Himself. Luther says, 
"We are not here in a tabernacle; we are in the Christian church, where we must 
believe (teach), not what reason thinks right, or what pleases me or you, but what 
the Scriptures declare to us." 30) But doctrines established and clearly spoken by 
God Himself are certain, divinely certain. And he who accepts and teaches such a 
word has thereby accepted and taught an infallible truth. And of such a word and 
article of doctrine he shall not say, "Who knows whether | am not mistaken, and 
take gross error for divine truth?" but he may and shall say, "This is certain divine 
truth, which God wills every man to receive." And to those who take offence at this, 
and demand that they should speak more "modestly," "humbly," and conditionally, 
let the Christian confidently answer, "| cannot help it. | cannot possibly question 
God's clear word." The "modesty" and "humility" which the theological doubters 
demand of us we cannot and must not perform, for it is a grievous sin AGAINST 
the first commandment, and at bottom not humility, but vain pride and rebellion 
AGAINST God and His Word. 

In his third sermon on the 21st chapter of the Gospel of Matthew in 1538, 
Luther wrote: "However, honor must also be sought, and where God's word and 
honor are concerned, a preacher and a Christian should raise his head high and be 
only proud and arrogant enough. For if a man is to be a preacher, he must say, This 
is the truth, that is the lie; and if he stands firm that the pope has lied and deceived 
the world, honor follows soon after from the hearers, namely, the judgment of the 
God-fearers. 


30) St. L. ed. XII, 1609. the same: "For how would the Church come to change and 
repent of her Lord's word?" (VIII, 464.) 
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That such a preacher teacheth rightly and Christianly, and hath the truth for him. 
Again, of the pope's doctrine they also judge and pronounce that it is error and 
falsehood. We have nothing here to forgive nor to leave that is ours, but it is our 
Lord's; who will so hold fast his word, that heaven and earth must lie in heaps before 
him, than one jot or tittle of his word perish. Therefore let us not jest here, neither 
let us be humble: the wicked devil take away the humility that departeth from the 
word of God. . . . When it comes to the point that | should preach and confess the 
word of God, then one must stand confidently and say, Here is truth, and there is 
falsehood; and then say, O heavenly Father, it is thy word, thou wilt that | should 
freely confess it, and say, Hallowed be thy name! But if others say that | am 
ambitious and proud, they are lying; for then | seek the glory of him that sent me: for 
the word is not my word, but God's. If it were my word that | preached, | would curse 
my honor. But it is God's word, therefore lift up and pray: Hallowed be thy name, 
etc., and is proud and arrogant. Otherwise one should not humble oneself for the 
sake of the people, if the emperors, kings, princes, and doctoribus do not like our 
doctrine; if they want me as a Christian or preacher to yield in doctrine and give way, 
and should humble myself here, then | should say, Dear pope, dear emperor, and 
whoever you are more, you kiss me on the little mouth; this word | did not devise, 
nor did | write it. Take your glasses in your hands and open the Holy Scriptures; 
therein you will find these things, from which | will not depart anywhere, but you 
must remain my pupils of this book and obey it, or else go to the devil forever. Yea, 
say they then, thou shouldst yet be humble. Yea, answer thou, | am bound to obey 
not only the wise and prudent doctoribus, but also a child, if it concerneth my senses; 
for God can give it to a child in understanding that he taketh from me. Then will | 
obey Junker Pope, and his cardinals, emperors, kings, princes, and lords, so desire 
of me, as of one that is called Martin Luther, and gladly say yea, and humble myself 
most exceedingly, and only gladly fall at their feet. But if | am a Christian and a 
preacher who is commanded by the word of God, and they want me to humble 
myself here also and let the word of God go, then say: Here | cannot be humble and 
follow. . . . God forbid that | should be humble, saying, | will gladly hear the council 
and the pope, for | am a man that can err: but so shall | say, If it be my word, | will 
gladly hear and follow, and all shall be mire; but if it be not my word, but God's word, 
then ye shall come and receive it, that and no other; if ye will not with grace, then 
must ye not be moved to the word of God. 
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You must leave both forms of the Lord's Supper, or go into the abyss of hell. Says 
the pope then, wilt thou teach me? | do not teach thee, but | point thee to a teacher, 
on whom | trust, and say unto thee, that thou must hear him only, and against him 
leave thy thoughts and the laws of men, or else be eternally of the devil. Here | am 
proud, and so! am almost as a god, judging the greatest authority on earth, as pope, 
emperor, Turk, all heretics, and seeking honor for the sake of the Lord Christ, whose 
word | preach; and every Christian must therefore be proud, but especially a 
preacher; for it concerns God's honor, there he must stand firm as a wall and not 
depart a hair's breadth from it, otherwise he will stand cold, if he would be humble 
there. So every Christian is still a judge over the whole world and over the devil, 
because he leads God's word; this is the right master, who teaches and judges 
everyone. Therefore | seek not my own glory, neither am | proud of myself or my art, 
but of God: for | can say, God hath given me the word: he that obeyeth it not goeth 
to the devil. Do you think," they say, "that God has seated great kings and popes 
and commanded you alone? Well, if thou find the divine word with them, follow them; 
if not, let them go. . . . Here we must distinguish between the glory of God and the 
glory of men. When it comes to the glory of God, do not be humble. Do not listen to 
others who are greater and more learned than you. Let it happen that they have the 
same gifts, but still they are not more learned nor higher than the divine word, which 
alone is God's; for the same is a master of all masters. Thou art not greater nor 
mightier than the Word. Thou and | shall be under the Word. The word is not mine 
and thine; therefore say, | will not set thee above the word of God, neither will | suffer 
thee to be right, because thou art wrong. When we serve God and confess his word, 
it is not pride, but great humility. But if it is pride, it is godly and Christian pride, and 
there let me not be sworn. Here | will not do what any man calls me, for | speak the 
word of a man who is another man than you are. But if it were a human, temporal 
honor, | would gladly be humble, and hear every man, and follow, and yield, and fall 
at his feet." 

What we have a clear word of God for, we are sure of, and we can and should 
accept it as the certain and infallible truth of God. Conversely, what we have a clear 
word of God against, we can and should confidently reject as manifest error. And 
when the whole world, and all the professors and high schools in so-called 
Christendom, sit down against us, and defend that which we reject from God's word, 
and ver- 
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If we throw light on what we confess according to Scripture, this should not and 
must not mislead us, so long as we have bright, clear Scriptural words for our 
propositions and contrasts. And such clear passages of Scripture, which one only 
needs to read attentively in order to understand them, such passages which shine 
like bright suns even to the simple, we have, as "L. u. W." has so often shown, not 
only quite a few, but many, also not only for our own doctrine, but also against the 
doctrine of our opponents. Yea, the whole Scripture from beginning to end is a 
continuous testimony to the doctrine of "grace and Scripture alone," and a 
continuous testimony against the doctrine which sets human conduct by the side of 
grace, and enlightened reason by the side of Scripture. On the basis of clear 
Scripture we are certain of our position. We believe with the Formula of Concord, 
"that God's word is not false or a lie," 32) and that therefore a Christian who has a 
clear word of God for himself stands on the "united, firm, immovable, and 
undoubted rock of truth." 33) that such a word of God is "strong and firm enough" 
to overthrow and refute all "counter-accusations and objections, however 
acceptable and apparent they may be to reason," "on which also a Christian heart 
can lean and rely securely and firmly," 34) and "that we neither want nor can nor 
ought to be led away by any human clever thoughts, whatever their appearance 
and prestige may be, we will not, cannot, nor ought to be led away from the simple, 
clear, and distinct understanding of the word and testament of Christ" [or of any 
other clear word of Scripture] "on foreign opinion, otherwise than as they read (in 
aliam opinionem, quae ab expressis verbis Christi recedit), but understanding and 
believing it properly simple." 35) 

This fact, that we are divinely certain of our own doctrine on the basis of clear 
scriptural words, and that we have also recognized that our opponents are 
mistaken, makes it absolutely impossible for us to comply with the demands which 
are now being made on us from all sides in the interest of external peace. We 
cannot and must not deny the teaching which we have hitherto led, for God's Word 
and our conscience, caught up in God's Word, tells us that we would thereby reject 
divine truth itself. We cannot and must not accept the teachings of our opponents, 
for God's Word and our conscience tells us that in doing so we would be substituting 
revealed heresies for divine truths. Nor can we declare our doctrines indifferent, for 
in so doing we would infallibly call into question certain truths of Scripture. Nor can 
we declare the doctrines of our opponents to be legitimate in the Church of God, 
for we know that they are heresies which God does not want tolerated in His house. 
We know very well that we are 


32) S. 667, § 96. 33) S. 655, § 42. 
34) S. 670, § 106. 35) S. 667, § 96. 92. 
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We would be able to win great acclaim in the world and in Christendom if we wanted 
to please our opponents; but God's Word and our conscience, which is caught up 
in God's Word, forbid us to lay down the sword. We cannot and must not cease in 
the future to present and defend the doctrines which we have recognized as divine 
truths, nor to fight the doctrines of our opponents, which we have recognized as 
heresies, until they have disappeared from the church. And in doing so, we cannot 
ask God to convert us to the doctrine of our opponents, if the doctrines we are now 
defending should nevertheless be false, but only that he may give us the right 
courage, strength, and understanding for the struggle pro and contra. Today we 
still stand like D. Walther, when in 1880 he made the statement: "I know that now 
thousands who before thought of me with benevolence have now become resentful 
of me; | could regain their friendship if | were now to recant. But | am as Luther was 
in the controversy over the Lord's Supper against Zwingli. Truly | could not die 
blessed if | recanted my doctrine; for it is founded on God's Word. | now have one 
foot in the grave, but | will confidently appear with this doctrine of mine before the 
judgment seat of my Lord Jesus Christ, and with Luther say to Christ, "If | am 
deceived, then your word has deceived me. And he will say unto me, It is well; 
come, and thou hast done well, my son, in keeping my word." 
(To be continued.) 


Miscellany. 


The German Language in the United States. From the lecture recently 
given by Prof. Fr. Konig of Addison in the auditorium of the Concordia Seminary 
here on the present state of German instruction in this country and its importance 
for us, we communicate the following passage: "In a recently published book, a 
detailed report is given on the state of German instruction in the higher schools of 
our country. The author attributes the upsurge to the representatives of the six great 
Eastern institutions, namely, Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Cornell, Princeton, and 
Pennsylvania, who met in 1896 at a .German Conference’ and agreed upon uniform 
conditions of admission in German. At Harvard, the oldest college in the country, 
nineteen professors taught German and allied subjects in 1901-'02; to these were 
added eleven assistant teachers; 1200 students attended the classes. The courses 
are elementary to the most thorough special studies in Gothic and Old Saxon. 
Under the names 
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of the professors are those of Americans like George Alonzo Bartlett, Horatio Steven 
White and of Germans like Kuno Francke and Hans Ginter v. Jagemann. In the old 
Yankee city of New Haven at Yale University, out of 2640 students, about 840 attend 
German lectures. The growth, however, of the zeal for German language and 
education is illustrated by the figures from Columbia, where in 1896-'97 160 students 
received instruction in German from three professors, and in 1902-'03 already 778 
students from a corresponding number of professors. These figures speak loudly, 
and could be multiplied at other institutions. In the Columbia library there are 66,000 
German volumes among 270,000. At Cornell, in remote Ithaca, N. Y., there are 
100,000 German books and pamphlets. As a curiosity it should be mentioned that 
among them are 3,000 writings on sorcery and witchcraft, among them a manuscript, 
thought to be lost, of the minutes of a trial in 1592 against Kornelius Loos and a 
facsimile of his handwritten book: "De vera et falsa magia". But in order to clothe 
this skeleton of data somewhat with flesh and blood, a few sayings of individual 
Americans, calculated for German-Americans, shall be communicated. Andrew 
White, the penultimate envoy of the United States to the German Reich, says: 'It 
would be a nefarious squandering of what one possesses, if one were to let this 
language die out, which one can so easily preserve.' From a long essay by H. W. 
Ferren entitled 'Monolingualism, the Bane of This Country’, the following is quoted: 
'The German by birth or descent who has cast aside the precious heritage of his 
great language and literature is a rudderless ship on an unknown sea. He is left 
without a past and without a people. He is neither English nor German. . . The 
criminal indifference with which our wealthy Germans look upon the sublime 
mission of their countrymen in our Republic is a heartrending illustration of this 
fact. ... To foster his language and song is the most sacred duty devolving upon the 
German-American. In performing it, he will develop his own faculties to their 
fullest extent, thereby becoming a more versatile and more useful member of 
society.' Prof. Wm. Cranston Lawton, in an essay, calls for the abolition of Greek in 
the high schools, and wants German taught instead. All children in the public 
schools, from about the age of ten, are to learn German; by the age of fourteen they 
are to be able to 'memorize hundreds of pearls of German literary fragments,’ e. g. 
ballads by Uhland. In general,’ he says, 'he cannot be counted among the educated 
whose work tables do not contain German books. Thus, according to these 
gentlemen, we are not on the wrong track with our double-language instruction in 
our schools, but just on the right track. It is also known that in recent times there has 
almost been a formal agreement between the 
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between our country and Germany with regard to the exchange of professors, that, 
for example, $50,000 have already been donated by an American for a Roosevelt 
Chair at the Berlin University. - But we have not yet reached the main reason why 
we must not neglect the German language. Pleasing as the upsurge of German 
teaching is in this country, there is another side, for us as theologians and Christians 
a less pleasing side. A quotation from Evans will bring us to this. It refers to the 
beginnings of German in this country under Everett and Ticknor, who studied at 
Géttingen, Emerson, Parker, Bancroft, Motley, Longfellow, and the Germans 
Follenius and Francis Lieber. It is then said, "One can scarcely form an idea of the 
ridiculous fear which German books inspired in many educated people in Old and 
New England sixty years ago. German writings were then as suspect and frowned 
upon in America as American pork is to-day in Germany. Many a careful pastor or 
pious father of a family raised his warning voice against the moral trichinae 
endangering the eternal life of the soul, of which these foreign intellectual products 
were supposed to teem. It was bad enough to eat such products in a diluted broth- 
like extract, or, thoroughly cooked, in the stew-pot of a purified translation; but far 
more pernicious if one dared to enjoy them raw in the original language! Poisoned 
and contaminated were the flattering epithets with which the greatest poets and 
thinkers were greeted from abroad. . .. Goethe had to serve chiefly as a bogeyman.' 
(Rightly so! Author's note.) .. . "Even the great moral teacher Kant, who must now 
serve as a prop of dilapidated orthodoxy (sic!), is reviled as the chief promoter of 
materialism and atheism, and the instigator of all sorts of moral mischief." In spite 
of our. love of the German language and what is connected with it, we have, | think, 
more sympathy with the fundamental sentiment of these old Puritans than with this 
frivolous tone of their degenerate sons, and we see where the cultivation of German 
has led, and still leads, among them. German unbelief, German theology, are now 
more than ever being introduced into the American Church here in the mother 
tincture and in the most varied potencies, and are wreaking great havoc there. Just 
look at a partial list of theological works translated from German! This drunken 
theology of Germany also saunters along here on all the streets, alleys, and even 
country roads, spreads itself everywhere, and appetites everything that is still left 
here of a different kind. From this it follows that theologians who are called upon to 
confront these spirits can almost as little renounce German as they can the original 
languages. In the German language there is at present the sword of the spirit, as in 
no other living language. Luther's writings, 
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The symbols with their history, Walther's writings, the testimonies of the Missouri 
Synod in their 'evangelical clarity of spirit’, as Guericke once characterized them, 
are written in the German language and will only be available in their fullness there 
for a long time to come. We therefore owe it to ourselves, to the Church, and to God 
to keep these sources open." 

The spread of the German language. A Berlin correspondent writes: 
"German essence and German culture are spun around the world with lousy 
threads. Everywhere we are known and envied for this. Only among ourselves is 
there still a lack of clear awareness of this fact, which is so important for the position 
of the Germans in the world. Let us examine the German influence in the world by 
means of the spread and appreciation of the German language outside the closed 
German-speaking area. There is no doubt that important progress has been made 
everywhere in recent decades. In France, since the seventies, the teaching of 
German in the higher schools has become considerably more intensive; in England, 
not long ago, the newspapers demanded the general introduction of German 
instruction in the higher schools. The mood against Germany, which has now 
fortunately subsided, has for the time being silenced this demand, but the London 
University has declared that of all foreign school-leaving certificates only that of the 
German Gymnasium is sufficient for matriculation. In Russia, French has been 
almost entirely supplanted by German in the secondary schools during the last few 
years. In Holland many university lectures are given in German. Sweden in 1903 
officially assigned to German the first place among foreign languages. The progress 
of the German lingua franca in the Orient is well known. In Turkish colleges German 
is now acompulsory subject on a par with French. In Palestine a number of German- 
Arabic schools have lately been established, similar to German-Chinese schools in 
China. In Japan German science prevails; thus the position of the German language 
is also secured. The situation in North America is peculiar. While the German people 
as such have declined in the United States, the German language has made 
conquests among the Anglo-Americans. This, of course, is no substitute for the fact 
that children of German parents cease to live as Germans. Fortunately, the National 
League is now trying to bring about a change for the better in this respect as well. 
In Canada, too, German instruction has become more and more popular in recent 
decades. As far as South America is concerned, Argentina introduced German a 
year ago as the only living foreign language in the upper classes of its national 
colleges. In the state lyceums of Chile, too, German is driven as the only living 
foreign language. In Mexico, too, German has become a compulsory subject in the 
higher schools. Only the Brazilian government has hitherto believed that it could 
neglect German almost entirely. Frei- 
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Until now, the Germans of Brazil have held on to their German by their own efforts. 
To protect this cultural heritage is undoubtedly one of the most important, perhaps 
the most important of our national tasks." 

F.B. 

The German language. The Reformed "Kirchenzeitung" writes: "It is an 
old hereditary defect of the Germans that they tend to give preference to the foreign 
and foreigner over the native and native country. No wonder that many an immigrant 
from German lands, from the moment he sets foot on the soil of hospitable America, 
makes it a point not only to learn the English language, but also, and even more so, 
to neglect and despise his mother tongue. Such an incomprehensible Michel is 
downright ashamed of his German origin, talks to his children in English in such a 
heart-stirring manner that the listener's eyes glaze over, and would probably give a 
lot for it if he were of Irish or English origin. Such people do not know at all what a 
delicious treasure they are giving up with their mother tongue and at the same time 
depriving their children of. Luther already praised: The German language is more 
simple and prefers the truth to that of the French, Italians, Spaniards, English, etc., 
which is sufficiently indicated by their language and excuse that they utter and 
speak words in a clumsy and hissing manner. That is why it is said of the French: 
they write differently than they speak, and speak differently than they mean. But the 
German language is the most perfect, and has much communion with the Greek 
language.’ And Johann Gottfried von Herder writes: 'Our language is in possession 
of older poetry than that of which Spaniards, Italians, French and British can boast. 
The German language, unmixed with others, flourishing on its own root and a 
stepsister of the most perfect, the Greek language, has an unbelievable flexibility to 
adapt itself to the expressions, the turns of phrase, the spirit, even the syllabic 
measures of foreign nations, even Greeks and Romans. Under the adaptation of 
each peculiar spirit, it becomes, as it were, a new language peculiar to itself."" 

F.B. 


Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


1. America. 


In the article "Lecture on the 'Levirate marriage" on page 25 of this magazine it is 
said that the daughter of the woman from a previous marriage of the man is "flesh". For "flesh" 
here, of course, "flesh of flesh" must be used. The sentence at the bottom of page 25 should 
therefore read, as the author informs us: "Because man and woman are one flesh according to 
God's Word, the daughter of the woman from a previous marriage is one flesh. 
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Marriage, as the woman's flesh, the man's flesh; and the grandchildren of the woman, according 
to God's word, are the woman's flesh, and the man's flesh, which to marry God hath forbidden 
him in the general rule." F.B. 


Lutheran parochial schools. The Independent writes: "With them (the 
Lutherans) it is the pride of language which keeps up the parochial school even 


when they stoutly declare that it is for a purely religious purpose." On this the 
"Rundschau" rightly remarks: "It is neither true that the German Lutherans maintained their 
parochial school system primarily ‘out of pride of language’ in order thereby to cherish and 
cultivate their German mother tongue, nor is it true that they declared that they pursued with 
their schools merely a religious purpose. The matter is rather as follows: Although religious 
instruction and education is the main reason for the German Lutherans to found and maintain 
their own schools without any state aid, the cultivation of their native language in these schools 
is an important secondary purpose, which they do not conceal. Nevertheless, if circumstances 
compelled them to limit this secondary purpose or to drop it altogether, they would still continue 
their schools as purely English educational institutions, because they are compelled by God's 
Word and their conscience to provide for the religious education of their children. As long as 
the Lutheran Church in our country remains what it is now by God's grace, it will remain the 
nurse and guardian of the Lutheran parochial school, whether the language of instruction and 
usage therein be German or English or both. . . . That the English Lutheran Synods of the East 
have no parochial school system worth mentioning is not primarily because they have thrown 
overboard their former Germanism, but it has its main reason in their indifference to the doctrine 
of their church and in their lack of realization of the usefulness and blessing of the Christian 
parochial school. They have not learned to appreciate it, and do not know, or do not wish to 
know, that the Christian education of school youth is absolutely necessary to the inward and 
outward growth and prosperity of the individual congregation and of the whole church. One of 
the secrets of the success of our German Lutheran Church is that our pastors, congregations, 
and church members have been imbued from the beginning with the conviction that the 
parochial school is one of the chief means of keeping the people in God's Word and God's 
Church. And this sentiment, thank God, still prevails among us today, and is cherished among 
us in every way." As to the Independent's assertion that the English Lutherans who have been 
brought up in the religionless state schools are as religious, moral, and temperate as the 
Lutherans who are educated in the parochial schools, the same paper remarks: "This is foolish 
talk. If one wants to weigh the value of the two school systems, the state and the parochial 
school system, one does not have to have the things in mind that the Independent cites. That 
there are 'religious', respectable, moral, intelligent people in the English Lutheran synods too 
goes without saying. But the question is whether they have become, or could have become, 
knowledgeable Christians in the State schools and through the State schools - trees of 
righteousness planted by the water- 
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streams that bring forth their fruit in his time. And to this question we answer with a firm no! 
Through the ‘American system’ no man has ever become a Christian, much less a Lutheran. 
But the reverse has unfortunately very often been the case." To the above we add: 1. The 
partial decline of the Missouri parochial schools in the East, to which even those Lutherans who 
do not care for parochial schools now point with satisfaction, has its reason in large part in the 
annoying example which the Lutherans of the General Node and the General Council have set 
them for decades. Our Christians, too, have flesh and blood, and when they see how other 
Lutherans manage without a parochial school, it becomes doubly difficult for them to make the 
great sacrifices which a parochial school demands. (2) Taken as a whole, the number of schools 
in the Missouri Synod has not diminished even in the past year, but has increased by 52, which 
is normal. (3) As to the non-religious State schools, as all the world knows, one complaint has 
followed another in the past few years, that they are not sufficient, even as far as purely civil 
respectability is concerned. The Independent itself, p. 469, prints the testimony of the 
Episcopalian Dr. Donalds of Boston, who writes of our religionless state school: "The theory 
of purely secular education such as we have, is a bad theory, for while it works in 
respect to educating the mind and in imparting secular knowledge, it utterly fails 
to train the pupils morally. Our children lack, and conspicuously lack, the temper 
of obedience and respect for law. They also show a certain unsensitiveness to the 
fundamental principles of right and wrong which I can explain only by the fact 
that they are receiving no religious instruction and precious little religious 


influence." The religious indifferentism in the General Synod and in the General Council is 
largely due to the lack of parishioners who have a thorough knowledge of Lutheran doctrines, 
and thus to the lack of parish schools. (5) For the cultivation of the heathen religion which the 


Independent advocates, however, no Lutheran parochial schools are necessary, and he who 
makes it his business to spread this religion must fight the Lutheran parochial schools. 
F. B. 

According to the statistics of Dr. Carroll, there are in the United States 10,785,496 
Papists; 6,429,815 Methodists; 4,974,047 Baptists; 1,841,346 Lutherans; 1,723,871 
Presbyterians; 1,235,294 Disciples of Christ; 827,127 Episcopalians; 687,042 
Congregationalists; 405,022 Reformed; 274,012 United Brethren; 166,978 Evangelicals; 
120,415 Quakers; 116,311 Tunkers; 95,437 Adventists; 61,048 Mennonites; 143,000 Jews; 
344,247 Mormons; 45,030 Spiritists; 2663 Theosophists; 71,114 Christian Scientists; 40,000 
followers of Dowie. In all, 154,390 preachers, 201,608 churches, and 31,148,454 members. 

F. B. 

Ugly calumnies. For years the Ohio papers have made their readers believe that the 
Missourians conceal their doctrine from the people. For example, the Ohio "Church Gazette" of 
December 31, 1904, wrote: "If only their sookesmen would repent, the Synod would follow them 
without any division; for it is not so with them that all their pastors and congregations hold their 
doctrines from us-. 
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have already accepted the deviating doctrine. They should only preach their doctrine freely; 
what does it matter, opposition would soon arise in the congregations; it is well that they still 
have a certain timidity and do not do so." This calumny is now refuted by the Ohio "church 
paper" itself. One after another it now shows its readers that the Missourians present their 
doctrine of election by grace to their people in the "Lutheran," and do not conceal it even in the 
"Children's and Young People's Journal." But the Ohio "Church Newspaper" does not make this 
announcement because it is now determined to be truthful to Missouri, but in order to cast 
another slander, namely, that the Missouri doctrine of election, according to which God has 
chosen the elect on the basis of his universal grace and universal redemption to faith through 
the faithfulness of God to all and everything that is necessary for salvation, is not true, and all 
that is necessary to salvation, is identical with the Reformed doctrine of absolute or 
unconditional election, according to which God has determined to reject the great majority and 
to be gracious only to some, to redeem only them through Christ, and to bestow only upon them 
the grace that is powerful for conversion and perseverance. The lowans and Ohioans, and 
others who spread this calumny, know as well as we do, that the Missourian doctrine of election 
is not that of the Reformed symbols. F. B. 


General Lutheran Conference. The iowasche "Kirchenblatt" writes: "At the German 
Philadelphia Pastoral Conference D. Spath gave a lecture on the plan to invite the next meeting 
of the International Lutheran Conference to Philadelphia. He was able to announce that the 
travel expenses for about 40 participants from Germany, the Baltic provinces, Scandinavia, 
Austria and Holland were almost assured. The conference agreed to the plan and promised to 
interest the congregations in this conference so that the out-of-town guests would be hosted by 
them. Apart from the difficulties of participating in the actual tasks of this conference, which has 
to do primarily with European and national church questions, a free exchange of the 
experiences and thoughts of Lutherans from all over the world, made possible at this 
conference, would certainly be of benefit and blessing to the Lutheran Church of America." On 
this the "Church Gazette" of Reading remarks: "The (lowa) ‘Church Gazette’ was originally quite 
disinclined to the plan, but has since changed its position, as appears from the above words." 
Therein lies an indictment, for the "General Lutheran Conference" is a Unionist connection. 

F. B. 


The "Church Bulletin" of the Canadian Synod professed the position of the 
Missourians about two years ago. Referring to the Free Conferences, it wrote: "Now where does 
the difference actually lie? In the doctrine of election by grace (predestination)? Or in the 
doctrine of the analogy of faith? Basically it lies in another field, namely, in the same field in 
which Pelagianism and Semipelagianism, the gross and subtle synergism, took place. It is, then, 
the old question that has moved men for millennia: can man himself contribute anything to his 
conversion and his 
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Do we do everything for our blessedness, or does God alone do everything? But even in the 
Lutheran Church, especially at Melanchthon's instigation, attempts have been made again and 
again to prove and establish a contribution (synergism), albeit a very subtle and small one, on 
the part of man to his blessedness. Now what does Scripture teach? Two doctrines it proclaims 
to us clearly and unmistakably: 1. man is saved by God's grace alone; 2. man is lost through 
his guilt alone. These are two doctrines so firmly supported by clear passages of Scripture that 
all tampering with them is futile. They are like two strong, solid pillars standing side by side 
unbridged. And here the difference between the various Lutheran synods begins. For here the 
old question arises: Why then does not God make all men blessed? To the simple man the 
answer seems easy: Because they do not all believe in Jesus Christ. But faith is only a free gift 
of God (3rd Article). Why then does God give this faith to some and not to others? Why does 
he break the natural reluctance in some and not in others? Here the one party says (as far as | 


at least understand it): Ignoramus et ignorabimus: we do not know and will not know; but 
the other party is always trying to answer these questions, to press those two pillars, in order, 
as they think, to create a harmonious whole. But this has been attempted in the Christian 
Church for 1500 years without ever succeeding. Scripture fails us in this. Wherever the solution 
was thought to have been found, it violated the clear teaching of Scripture: "For by grace are 
ye saved through faith; and the same not of yourselves. It is the gift of God, not of works, lest 
any man should boast’, Eph. 2:8. Our reason cannot comprehend this apparent contradiction: 
blessed by grace alone and damned through our own fault alone, therefore it tries again and 
again to mediate. Philosophically it seems to succeed; but in the words of Scripture it does not. 
It is a mystery which the more we seek to illuminate it, the darker it becomes for us. But in 
eternity, at the beholding face to face, even this will be solved." But no sooner had this 
confession of the truth appeared, than one attack followed another on Missouri in the Canadian 
"church paper." And following the lowa and Ohio papers, the same paper now asserts, in its 
number of January 1, on the ground of the "impartial testimony" of a professor at a Reformed 
seminary, according to which the Missourians are said to hold "the Reformed doctrine of the 
unconditional counsel of God very definitely," that "the Missourians may be called 
cryptocalvinists." How is one to account for this conspicuous swing? The Uniates, as we know, 
do not merely tolerate the Reformed, but grant them full equality with the Lutherans. But if 
Missouri is concerned, they too occasionally cry out about the Missourians’ "Calvinistic doctrine 
of election." But if a Missourian wished to apply to them for admission, his doctrine of conversion 
and election by grace would not, at any rate, shut the gates to him. And is it not just so with 
many Lutherans who now slander Missourians as Calvinists? Yes,? Rembe, the editor of the 
Canadian "Church Journal," even seems to be able to unite both in one person: 1. In the doctrine 
of conversion and election by grace Miffourian 
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to teach, and 2. when it applies to Missourians, to slander them as cryptocalvinists. 
F.B. 


"First Council of the United Churches." This is the name given by the 


Congregationalist to the meeting held in February by the Congregationalists, United 
Brethren, and Methodist Protestants, at Dayton, O. Adopted were a Confession of Faith and a 
Constitution. As yet undecided are the questions as to property, teaching institutions, 
publications, publishing houses, missions, and similar interests. Also the name of the united 
communities has not yet been agreed upon. In 18 months, therefore, the Council will meet again 
to decide these questions as well. The adopted constitution recognizes the rights of local 
congregations to unite in District Conferences, State Conferences, and a National Conference. 
Delegates to the National Conference are nominated by the District Conferences and elected 
by the State Conferences. Thus, according to the "Apologist," the Confession, which was 
adopted by all the members with "sustained applause and tears of joy," reads, "1. The bond of 
our union consists in that inward and personal faith in Jesus Christ as our divine Saviour and 
Lord, on which all our churches are founded, likewise in our acceptance of the Holy Scriptures 
as the inspired source of our faith and the supreme standard of Christian truth; further, in our 
assent to the doctrine of the ancient symbols of the undivided Church, and to the substance of 
that Christian doctrine handed down to us from the past and common to the historic creeds. But 
we feel, like our fathers, our entire dependence on the continuing guidance of the Holy Spirit to 
lead us into all truth. 2) We believe that God, the Father and Lord Almighty, sent his Son Jesus 
Christ into the world to redeem us from sin and death by the perfect obedience of his holy will 
in life, by his sacrificial death on the cross, and by his glorious resurrection from the dead. (3) 
We believe that the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of God and of Christ, works upon men's hearts, calling 
them to repentance and faith through the gospel, awakening in them godly sorrow for their past 
sin, confidence in the mercy of God, and new impulses and a new power to obey his will. (4) 
We believe that those children of men who hear the voice of divine love and see a heartfelt trust 
in the Savior whom God's love has given us, receive in his word the assurance of the Father's 
forgiveness, his free and perfect grace, and the presence of his Spirit in their hearts. 005 We 
believe that the church of Christ, the spiritual body of which he is the head, is composed of all 
those who by faith have become the children of God, and that he has ordained them to preach 
his gospel to every creature, and to manifest in their character and walk the fruit of his Spirit; 
that he has left them free to establish such ministries and institutions as may best serve these 
purposes in every generation; and that for the consolation of our faith he has given to this church 
the holy sacraments of baptism and the Lord's Supper. 6. We believe that, according to the law 
of Christ, the 
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believers are set to the service of man, not only in the preaching of the word of life, but also in 
the practice of works of mercy and charity, in the promotion of human freedom, in the liberation 
of all the oppressed, in the enforcement of civil justice and the punishment of all injustice." - But 
whether the three communities involved, which give the final decision, will agree to the 
agreement of their representatives still remains questionable. The existing doctrinal differences 
will, of course, cause no difficulty to these unionist communities, which tolerate even the 
grossest false teachers in their own midst, but constitutional questions and other external 
matters will. F. B. 

Bishop Edsal of the Episcopal Church in Minneapolls has caused a great stir by 
having Dr. Chapman, who is not "episcopally ordained", preach in his pulpit. Edsal, however, 
claims not to have transgressed the canon law of his church, for this only forbids that one who 
is not "episcopally ordained" should "officiate" in an Episcopal church. But preaching is not 
such an act. The Episcopal Church, as "Lehre und Wehre" has often shown, tolerates every 
false doctrine, including the denial of the deity of Christ. But he who will not accept the historical 
and theological lie of the historical Episcopacy finds no grace with them. F. B. 

Unbelief among Episcopalians. Y. W. M. C. informs us that Dr. Crapsey, an Episcopal 
preacher at Rochester, N. Y., had publicly denied the virgin birth of Christ, and later declared it 
after an investigation of his congregation: The committee found that he had not overstepped his 


bounds as a preacher in the Episcopal Church, and was "a presbyter in good standing in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church"; that he had said and done nothing to make him unworthy 


of the office in the Episcopal Church; that he would remain pastor of the congregation, and that 
this resolution was in accordance with the unanimous desire of the board; that the congregation 


should not, after all, be troubled by a mere external question; "the mode of our Lord's origin 
is not of supreme importance, but it is of supreme importance that we follow the 
Master, whether the Master comes in one guise or in another;" nor did he stand alone, 
but there were many preachers in the Episcopal Church who shared his views. F. B. 
Concerning the doctrinal position of the Federal Council, which we reported on in 
the January issue, The Bible Student and Teacher now also writes: "The common 
ground chosen was loyalty to Jesus as the divine Savior. Out of that may be 
evolved whatever the interpreter chooses to involve in it, since the Unitarian and 
liberalistic concept of the 'Divinity' of Jesus is at heavenwide remove from the 
Trinitarian concept of His 'proper Deity.’ By dint of a little logical shuffling almost 
anyone can take his stand on that platform. There is no recognition of the 
Atonement for sin by the Son of God on the Cross, and none of the sacred 
Scriptures as the inspired Word of God and the only authoritative message of 
salvation. With these essentials of a virile, aggressive, conquering Christianity left 
out of the program the power for transforming and elevating man and society 
seems, from the point of view of history and practical experience, to be clearly 


wanting." - So missing from the Federal Council's confession is a clear commitment to 
"evangelical Christianity" 
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as opposed to liberalism and unitarianism. What a light this fact throws on the exuberant 
rejoicing in thirty ecclesial communions over the coming into being of the Federal Council! - 
As to the position of the Lutheran Church in relation to the Federal Council, it is threefold. 
The General Synod considers the affiliation with the Federal Council a sacred duty of all 


Lutherans, since the thirty communions that make up the Federal Council are in agreement 
on all essential doctrinal matters and differ only in unessential, unimportant, superficial, 
external, and secondary matters. The General Council does not consider it opportune, 
expedient, or advantageous for the Lutherans to join the Federal Council, since the Federal 


Council breathes the Reformed spirit, and thus the Lutherans who join would suffer loss of 
their own Lutheranism rather than infuse anything of it into the sects. The Synodical Conference 
declares any fellowship with the Federal Council to be sinful because it involves gross denial 
of the truth. - Incidentally, a disillusionment seems to have set in on all sides with reference 
from the Federal Council. In the first enthusiasm the meeting in New York was praised as the 
greatest event in the whole history of the Church in America, indeed in the whole of Christendom 
in the last five hundred years. Now one is beginning to ask, Cui bono? The Baptist 


Watchman calls the Federal Council an association of practical uselessness, of which 
there are already so many in the church. Others, to be sure, say that a Protestant association 


like the Federal Council has become necessary in the United States in order to be able to 
oppose the Papists politically in their political endeavors. But may Protestants, as a Church, 
engage in politics, what then shall prevent the Papists from doing openly and with redoubled 
zeal what they have long done under cover? The formation of the Federal Council from this 
point of view will not inhibit the political activity of the Romanists, but will give it a new impetus, 
and a semblance of right to boot. F. B. 

"A good Catholic is no different from a good Jew." Such was the statement 
which the Reform Jew, Rabbi Harrison made on March 17 before the Irish Catholics in St. Louis, 
who had invited him to speak at their St. Patrick's Day celebration. Rabbi Harrison based his 
claim on the fact that Jews, like Papists, worship three things in the United States: the Ten 
Commandments, the Sermon on the Mount, and the stripes and stars. In attendance were not 
merely Catholic laymen, but also priests: Conway, Coffey, Nugent, Phelan, and others. Rabbi 


Harrison's speech was followed - as the Globe-Democrat here reports - by great applause. 
And only those who are unfamiliar with the papacy can be surprised by this. Rabbi Harrison hit 
the nail out of the kops. Between a really good Papist and a real Reform Jew there is no 
essential difference religiously. Both want to be blessed by the ten commandments. It must be 
a bad Papist who either does not know the actual Roman faith at all or despises it, if he is not 
in complete agreement with Reform Jews and all liberal spirits of our time on this main piece of 
doctrine. It is therefore perfectly true when Papists occasionally cultivate ecclesiastical 
fellowship with Reform Jews or even employ them as speakers at their festivals. F. B. 
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What does the higher criticism of Jesus teach? The Independent praises the 
American Prof. Schmidt as a higher critic of the first rank. He has proved himself as such in his 
recently published work "The Prophet of Nazareth", which "will undoubtedly receive 
international recognition as an important contribution to the criticism of the Gospels and the 
whole New Testament". The result of this criticism is as follows: 1. JEsus really lived. 2. the 
miracles attributed to JEsu are legends. 3. JEsus was the son of Joseph and Mary, born in 
common marriage. 4. JEsus did not institute sacraments. 5. He claimed no power over the 
Sabbath and the faith of his fellows. 6. neither did he claim any privileges over any other man, 
even concerning the forgiveness of sins. (7) The account of JEsu's entry into Jerusalem is not 
historical. (8) JEsus was not crucified by the Romans, but by the Jews. 9) There is no question 
of a resurrection of Jesus. 10) JEsus neither claimed nor pretended to be the Messiah. 11) 
JEsus lived and died as one of the prophets. 012 The word of JESUS, "The Son of man hath 
not where to lay his head," is only to say, "Human life is full of danger and uncertainty." 13. 
"Jesus would have been utterly bewildered by the Nicene Creed." - Nevertheless, the 
Independent judges, Prof. Schmidt "has not rejected Christianity nor cast off the 


Christian attitude toward the Founder of our faith." But the Independent, thinking itself 
an exquisite leader of the blind in the American Church, is evidently itself among the blindest of 
the blind, and in almost every number furnishes proof of its inability to distinguish Christians, 
Jews, and Turks. Luther says: "Therefore we alone are called Christians, because we believe 
in this Lord, who is both true God and man. ... In this article the Christian faith separates itself 
from all other men's religion and faith; this makes all the others false and void, and alone remains 
true and constant. For though Turks and Jews also boast themselves God's people, and say 
they believe and worship in the one, eternal, living God, who created heaven and earth, and are 
highly vexed at us Christians about matzos, and think it the greatest folly, yea, the highest 
abomination, that we put more than one person in the eternal, divine being, or, as they say, 
worship more than one God, that they may yet lie to us publicly: yet they err and lack of the right 
God, and worship him not." (St. L. ed. XI, 501.) Among these idolaters are evidently Prof. 
Schmidt and the Independent. F. B. 

American Charity. Under this heading a bill of exchange reports: "The larger gifts for 
charitable purposes and for higher education in the United States during the past year 1905 
amounted to $68,000,000. Mr. Rockefeller gave a fund of $10,000,000 for general educational 
purposes, and Carnegie a ‘pension fund' of equal size for senior professors. By the will of Mrs. 
Stanford, Leland Stanford University at Palo Alto, Cal. received $4,800,000. Pale, Harvard, 
Virginia, Brown, and Princeton received sums ranging from $437,000 to $1,500,000. Henry 
Phipps gave P1,000,000 for the erection of model tenements for the working classes in New 
York. George Clayton gave an equal sum for the erection of 
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of similar apartments in Denver, Colo. John W. Parmelee gave $450,000 as a fund for the poor 
in Chicago, and Mrs. Hackley $300,000 for the same purpose in Muskegon. In the last six years 
the gifts to public charity and higher education in the United States have reached the grand sum 
of $480,000,000. But America is also the very most favored among the nations of the world in 
respect to material wealth. During the last half of the last century (1850 to 1900) the population 
of the United States increased from 23,000,000 to 76,000,000 souls; but the wealth of the 
country increased during that period from $7,000,000,000 to $94,000,000,000. Thus, while the 
population increased a little more than threefold, the wealth of the country had increased 
thirteenfold. The wealth of the eight leading nations of the civilized world in 1905 was: the United 
States 110, Great Britain and Ireland 55, Germany 50, France 45, Russia 35, Austria-Hungary 
30, Italy 18, Spain 12 trillion dollars. The United States is thus twice as rich as Great Britain, 
and the combined possessions of Great Britain and Germany do not quite equal the 
possessions of this Republic. America, therefore, should also be the most munificent of the 
nations of the world." The rejoicing over the rich gifts in America, however, is considerably 
depreciated when it is considered: 1. That they come, in the main, from a few millionaires, who 
are generally accused of dishonesty; 2. That very little of the rich gifts are given in the right 
Christian spirit; 3. That comparatively very little of the large gifts are for properly Christian 
purposes; 4. That a large portion of the gifts to higher schools is given in the service of manifest 
unbelief; 5. That only 5 million dollars have been contributed to heathen missions, while, for 
instance, 22 million dollars have been spent on chewing gum, 400 million on amusements, 500 
million on tobacco, and 1400 million on spirituous beverages. F. B. 

"Wilt thou obey him? " was the question which Miss Roosevelt answered in the 
affirmative at her marriage ceremony. This has caused great excitement in the Independent. 
Itwrote, among other things, "We cannot be surprised that this distinction and this vow 
of obedience were put into this ancient form of marriage. It was composed by 
men, to accord with an early and barbarous notion of the relation of the sexes. 
Women were slaves, as they are still in this ‘Order of Matrimony’. It is based not 
on a theory of equal partnership, but of subordination of the slave to her master. 
The principal argument to justify it is that women take it, and even ask to be 
married by the form which includes it, not because they like this vow of 
subordination, but because they like the sounding style that attaches to a church 
procession and floral fashion." "The vow which the parties are required to take is 
an oath in the presence of God, more solemn than any judicial oath. The woman 
must swear before God that she will obey and serve. It is the minister who requires 
her to make this oath. He knows that, in these days, she will not and does not 
intend, and ought not to intend, to accept the position of subordination which the 
vow expresses. He, then, is guilty of nothing less than subornation of perjury, 
unless, which it is not easy to assume, he accepts the savage theory of feminine 


subordination, and believes the woman accepts it. 
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It is amazing that sensitive men, in these days, continue with serious faces to 
repeat and require the words. But it is part of a general system of dishonesty which 
too far prevails in church formularies. Articles are kept in creeds, and ministers 
are required to declare their belief in them, and pledge their adhesion to them, and 
then are compelled to explain them away so as to satisfy their consciences. These 
pledges are put in forms of ordination; and those are lucky candidates whose 
assent is made in general terms. The older a creed is, the less it ought to be 


imposed. The best creed - if we must have one - is the last one made." - As to the 
first point, even if there were no Bible, no moral law, and no custom, the Independent ought to 
be able to be trusted with so much understanding and insight that in a life-long union, in which 
the welfare not only of husband and wife but also of the whole family is at stake, there must be 
one head who has the authority of decision in all disputed questions. If, for instance, the 
husband, in the interest of his large family, wishes to remove his residence to Chicago, but the 
wife to Buffalo, if the two cannot agree, the one will must yield to the other, and a little common 


sense should tell the Independent that the will of the husband must be ultimately decisive. As 
to the second point, the Independent merely rehashes objections which have been refuted a 
hundred times before, and of which any man of sense should be ashamed. It requires but a 
minimum of sense to see that a preacher employed and paid by a congregation must not abuse 
his position to fight the very creed which the congregation has united to represent, any more 
than a general employed and paid by the United States may exploit his position to work into the 
hands of the enemy. Behind the super-smart tone which the Independent is wont to adopt in 
ecclesiastical matters, there is, as a rule, nothing but gross ignorance. F.B. 


ll. Abroad. 


The Breslau Free Church and the Lutheran Regional Churches. The "A. E. L. K." 
writes: "In No. 49, under the title 'On Communion’, the 'Freimund' takes the opportunity to 'ward 
off false conclusions’. If even in the Bavarian regional church Reformed persons were admitted 
as guests at some altars, this was indeed ‘ecclesiastical disorder and abuse’, but 'we cannot yet 
regard pastors and congregations as having fallen away from the confession of the church for 
the sake of lacking communion discipline’. Likewise, the national church in which such was 
tolerated was not yet a union, and there was therefore no reason for conscious Lutherans to 
separate. Those who demanded it, 'Freimund' calls 'petrels announcing the ruin of the 
Landeskirchen'. Then the paper turns warningly to the address of the Prussian Free Church. 
‘Up to now the Prussian Lutheran Free Church still maintains communion with those Lutheran 
Landeskirchen in which the admission of foreign believers is not prescribed, so that every pastor 
is entitled to reject Reformed and Uniate. But there seem to be some in the Breslau church 
federation who are prepared to break with the regional churches. 
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to work towards it. It would be very regrettable if the Prussian Free Church were to get ahead 
of the curve and cut the ties with the legally still Lutheran regional churches before necessity 
demanded it. It would not be good for the Regional Churches if the decidedly Lutheran circles 
in them were to lose touch with the Free Churches. But it would also not be good for the Free 
Churches themselves if they were to become even more isolated and narrow-minded as a 
result of their alienation from the Lutherans in the Regional Churches. In any case, they need 
fresh blood, since most of their congregations have already entered the second or third 
generation. In the present ecclesiastical situation, the break with the national churches would 
not bring them a strengthening and increase, but a loss of influence." The "Freimund" overlooks 
two things: 1. That the highest question for the church is, "What is right in the sight of God?" 
and not, "How do we spread?" 2. that in judging an ecclesiastical fellowship it is not merely the 
confession on paper, but the actual practice that is considered. F. B. 

The "Neue Lutherische Kirchenzeitung" justifies its closure after sixteen years of existence 
with the lack of sufficient means as well as with the lack of co-workers and then continues: "The 
decision has become all the more difficult for us, the more the signs of the times point to 
decisive interventions, perhaps already in this year 1906. The number of those theologians who 
profess the inspiration of the whole Bible and will not sacrifice a jar is infinitesimal. Even most 
of the positive ones sacrifice this and that to false earthly wisdom. Our aim has been: not to 
depart from the Word of God in any direction." On this, "The Old Faith" remarks: "The 'New 
Lutheran Church Newspaper’ undoubtedly stood on far too narrow a foundation. It by no means 
merely professed the inspiration of the entire Bible, but advocated a very definite theological 
version of this article of faith, the verbal inspiration in the sense of the old orthodox Lutheran 
dogmatics. This theological doctrinal form, however, is in fact becoming more and more extinct. 
It is no longer represented on the academic catheters and must therefore quite naturally also 
disappear from the circle of vision of the younger generations of theologians. Thus the 
'Kirchenzeitung' has fulfilled a destiny that is actually not surprising. If it had placed itself on the 
simple foundation of the confession, it would have been sure of a beautiful, grateful task. But 
as the representative of a pronounced theological doctrine, she had to pay the due tribute to 
the changing situation of scientific knowledge. For while the confession of the church remains, 
theological formulations of doctrine come and go." The clear teaching of the Bible: "All Scripture 
is inspired by God" is declared by the "Old Faith" to be nothing more than a purely human form 
of doctrine. But in so doing it only documents anew that it does not represent the old faith, that 
it sails under a false flag, and that its name is a "misnomer." F.B. 

Concerning the ecclesiastical situation, especially the position of the Lutheran Church 
today, the "Lutherische Korrespondenz" writes: "With sincere gratitude the Lutheran Church 
may look back on the past year for the reason that the wake-up call emanating from the uplifting 
church assemblies in Lund and Rostock has not fallen silent, but has continued to be heard. 
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and continues to have an effect among Lutherans near and far. Serious announcements, 
shorter and longer apologetic works have appeared, conferences and communities, which want 
to serve the distressed Lutheran Church first of all, are developing a greater activity than in 
earlier years, also the daily press is directing more and more of its attention to the Lutheran 
work of unification, and, what is most important, the strengthening of the hearts, the inner 
gathering is recognized anew as the most noble task of the Church according to Luther's 
teachings. Our work has not been in vain! Nevertheless, we must not deceive ourselves for a 
moment about the seriousness of the situation. Let us briefly point out only two things: first, the 
tempting modern efforts at unification, which so easily make the Lutheran Church appear in the 
light of unilateral restraint and cause even many serious-minded Christians to overlook the 
danger that unity is often sought at the expense of evangelical truth. And the other cloud that 
shadows us at present is the claim of modern Christianity to be allowed to stand on an equal 
footing with the faith that is faithful to the Bible. If such striving is also acknowledged by 
authoritative sides, often only through tolerant concealment of the differences, then this is more 
dangerous than if it were openly announced that modern Christianity, which is new in its 
essence, deserves the first place! How will these conditions be clarified, what will the future 
bring? "Our times are in thy hands,’ says the Psalmist. Whether profound changes will come 
or be prevented, whether, for instance, the constitutional question of the Lutheran Church will 
come to the fore, whether forms which were not formed by the Church but by the State will be 
broken or not, who would give a definite answer to that today? One thing, however, is certain, 
and must be known, not from the conviction of individuals, but from the conviction of all Lutheran 
laymen as well as theologians, that the pressure which at present rests upon the Lutheran 
Church cannot be borne in the long run. And if serious battles are imminent, what weapons will 
we use? The sword a Peter had to take, but his flight and denial, whereupon He looked upon 
him, tell our conscience without comment what matters. To stand firm in faithfulness, to confess 
for His word's sake before those who stand beside or beneath or above us, that is the right 
disciple's way; not out of pugnacity, not out of cantankerousness, but as those bound in 
conscience we fight the good fight of faith. "Firmly to the flag," D. Rocholl, who has recently 
gone home, calls to us. Firmly to the flag, let it remain so in the new year." - The fact is, with 
reference to the "General Evangelical Lutheran Conference," by which the "Lutheran 
Correspondence" is published: 1. that it is itself in many respects an association at the expense 
of the truth; 2. that it harbors and tolerates in its own midst people who are devoted to modern 
unbelief, and who also, as, for example, ClaveneB in L., are devoted to it. 3. that it especially 
rejects verbal inspiration as Reformed leaven; 4. that there can be no question of real loyalty to 
the Lutheran confession in its case. F. B. 

From the Greifswald Lutheran Conference, the chairman recalled in his opening 
address earlier times when unbelief had also tried to shake the foundations of the church, but 
such a 
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Storm-running, as in our day, had never been seen before. That is the new thing, that 
unbelieving science climbs from the cathedrals to the pulpits and down to the people in order 
to make itself popular in cheap magazines. What are we to do about it? Not flee, but believe; 
not mourn and lament, but work and fight. The regional church meeting in Berlin, the provincial 
synods, all the positive church conferences of this year have stood on the confession. We, too, 
cannot be silent today. We are not judges of heresy and do not erect funeral pyres. We also 
want to carry the weak and be patient with the erring brethren. But where our Saviour's crown 
is seized, where he is put on a level with the heroes, and where this is proclaimed not only in 
lectures but from the pulpit, then bearing becomes denial and toleration becomes compulsion 
of conscience. Our congregations can and must demand that they be protected against such 
rape on the part of a preacher. We must bear clear witness in two directions in particular: first, 
that the Scriptures are not the product of human development, but God's revelation; and 
second, that Christ was not a man who gradually ascended to deity, but God's Son who 
descended to humanity. This is what we want to confess, to proclaim, to place our hope in, both 
in life and in death. To call all to this is our task. - But when, in the discussion of Prof. D. Kunze's 
paper on the "Concept and Proof of Revelation," a pastor opposed the proposition that Holy 
Scripture is only the document of divine revelation, and "sought with all firmness to defend the 
dogma of the old Orthodox doctrine of inspiration: Holy Scripture is revelation," he stood alone 
and was rejected with this teaching. The same would have happened to the old orthodox’ 
Lutheran doctrine of the person of Christ, had it come up for negotiation. D. Schader of Kiel, 
who is considered a champion of the positives and who polemicized against Seeberg and 
Kaftan, declared: "The doctrine of two natures is untenable. It does not interpret the God-Man. 
. F.B. 

The Positives in the Prussian Landeskirche publish the following appeal in the "E. L. 
K.": "The plight of our Protestant Landeskirche has proven the necessity of gathering its faithful 
members. The Landeskirch meeting in May of the year 1905, with its testimony Against 
Fundamental Theology, has found a lively echo in all positive circles. As its agent, the State 
Church Committee of Friends of the Confession has called upon all positive members of our 
State Church, clergy and laity, to enter with a spirit of labor into one of the two positive groups. 
Our group, the Confessional, has fought for the right of the Lutheran Confession since its 
inception, true to the traditions of our fathers in the Lutheran Associations and in the August 
Conference. It is thanks to her that our Lutheran national church presents itself as a confederate 
union in which doctrinal order, church constitution, and order of worship guarantee the Lutheran 
confession. We want to lead the fight against unbelief and new faith in faithful fellowship with 
our friends from the positive union. In the common struggle, however, we will preserve our 
independence and uphold our Lutheran confession. 
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hold. To this end, we Lutherans must also organize ourselves more firmly and unite more 
closely. The confessional group stands on the basis of the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments and the confessional writings of our Evangelical Lutheran Church. It wants to bring 
the Lutheran confession to bear in all areas of church life. We now ask all members of our 
national church who confess Jesus Christ, true God, born of the Father in eternity, and also true 
man, born of the Virgin Mary, as their one Lord and are willing to stand up for the confession of 
our Evangelical Lutheran Church in wholehearted faithfulness, to join our group, to participate 
in its work with faithful intercession, and to recruit comrades of mind for it." 

In the same issue of the "E. K. Z.", the denominational group of the Prussian regional church 
establishes the following program: "1. The denominational group (August Conference) stands on 
the basis of the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments and the confessional writings 
of our Evangelical Lutheran Church. It seeks to gather all members of our national church who 
confess Jesus Christ, true God, born of the Father in eternity, and also true man, born of the 
Virgin Mary, as their one Lord, and who are willing to stand up for the confession of our 
Evangelical Lutheran Church with unreserved faithfulness. The confessional group recognizes 
that by the Cabinet Order of February 28, 1834, and by § 1 of the General Synodal Order, the 
right of the Lutheran confession is guaranteed within our national church. (Likewise, it 
recognizes that the Reformed confession exists in equal right within our national church; it will 
always advocate that the Reformed brethren be left full room for their distinctiveness). But since, 
in spite of the existing legal systems, an absorptive unionism continues to work for the 
elimination of the confessional church, it is the permanent task of the confessional group to 
stand up for the rights of the Lutheran congregations and the Lutheran church. 3. In order that 
the Lutheran confession may attain the position it deserves within our national church, the 
denominational group demands: a. Preservation of the confessional elementary school and 
school supervision; b. Confessional religious instruction for the higher schools; c. Effective 
influence of the church on the professions of theological professors and introduction of 
candidates to the confession of the church; d. Conscientious application of means of discipline 
against false teachers; e. Positive qualification regulations for the right to vote in church 
elections; f. An organization of the church government corresponding to the confession; g. 
Greater freedom and independence of the church. 4. the confessional group advocates freedom 
of research and scholarly pursuit in theology, but demands that theology place itself under the 
authority of the Word of God and the confessions. 5) The confessional group is not closed to 
the necessity of the struggle against the Roman Church, but it wants this struggle to be waged 
with spiritual weapons, with constant renewal in repentance and faith, on the basis of the Word 
of God and the Lutheran confessions. The confessional group wants to cooperate in all 
questions of church doctrine and church life, but it wants to carry out these tasks from the 
standpoint of the Lutheran confession. 
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from being solved. The organ of the denominational group is the 'Evangelische Kirchenzeitung' 
founded by Hengstenberg in 1827." 
F.B. 

Concerning the Prussian Teachers’ Conference, the "E. K. Z." writes, among other 
things: "The most regrettable thing was the whole tone in which the negotiations were 
conducted. Not only the attitude of the assembly, but also the demeanor of most of the speakers 
characterized the Prussian Teachers' Congress as a raucous assembly of the worst kind. The 
Prussian Teachers' Congress was not a gathering of serious men deliberating on the welfare 
of the school, but a political party meeting at which democrats and social democrats did the 
talking. A decent assembly will allow speakers who express a view not shared by the majority 
to be heard and spoken calmly; the Teachers’ Day ‘trampled down' any dissent in the true sense 
of the word. Respect for the convictions of dissenters was trampled underfoot. The teacher 
Weih-Welsbach (Saxony) was prevented from continuing to speak by being trampled on. Those 
assembled did not behave like pedagogues, but like schoolboys without discipline. Those 
assembled had evidently quite forgotten that they wanted to be pedagogues; they lacked all 
self-control. But how can such people, who themselves are completely without discipline, 
practice discipline in others? . . . The most distressing thing at the Teachers' Day was the 
cynicism with which those assembled confessed themselves to be hypocrites. Is it other than 
hypocrisy for a man to confess that he teaches what he himself does not believe? And the 
assembly, instead of rejecting this with indignation, cheeringly agreed. The deputy teacher 
Wolgast-Kiel said the following: 'Colleague Krug had meant that religious instruction in school 
was only of importance when it was in the hands of the class teacher. But he had forgotten the 
main thing: that this teaching is only of importance when the teacher can give it as he wants (!), 
as it is in his heart, when it is not prescribed for him from above and does not have to be. It is 
a consequence of the denominational school that the clergy must dictate to us: You are to teach 
as we wish. For the teacher the consequence is: freedom of method, and for this reason not 
denominational school, but pure state school, simultaneous school on a Christian basis. 
(Applause.) The question which has now been thrown in, whether religious instruction is to be 
given in school or not, was only possible because we have to teach what we do not believe 
ourselves! (Thunderous applause.) If we are suspected by certain quarters of being irreligious 
and anti-clerical, the blame lies with those who force us either to be hypocritical in religious 
instruction or to say, as honest people, 'Then we had better get on with this instruction!’ 
(Applause.) Who is forcing Mr Wolgast to teach what he himself does not believe? No one 
forced him into his office! Why didn't he let himself be employed at a Jewish school? Can there 
be a greater insult to teachers than that inflicted on them by this colleague? What will he and 
his comrades say when they are told that most teachers are hypocrites? And they want to be 
the educators of our youth, of our people! And what kind of 'Christian basis’ will that be, on 
which teacher Wol-. 
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..wants to establish a simultaneous school? And a strange religious education when every 
teacher can give it as he pleases! It is striking that it is precisely the Christian religion that is to 
serve for these experiments. We do not want to go into the ecclesiastical points of view, but 
only ask: Is there any subject at all in which the teacher can teach as he pleases? May he teach 
Prussian history in the sense of Maurenbrecher and the 'Vorwarts'? No doubt our fathers 
learned to read very well by the spelling method. Can a teacher still teach by it nowadays? Do 
teachers have freedom of method? Another question. Teachers must hold an Emperor's 
birthday party in school. But are all teachers monarchically minded? Could not Representative 
Wolgast also have said: 'If we are suspected by certain quarters of being anti-monarchical or 
social-democratic, the blame lies with those who force us either to be hypocritical in our history 
lessons or to say, as honest people, 'Then we had better get on with the history lessons and 
the Emperor's birthday party’? The appearance of the teacher Wolgast shows how low the state 
of morality has sunk in our people, how moral concepts are being perverted. Does he not admit 
by his own words that he lets appear before the children as his conviction what he himself does 
not believe?" - Only a few teachers dared to express their Christian position to this desolate 
assembly. 

F.B. 

The case of "Romer". Lic. Romer preached a test sermon on Joh. 6, 67 ff. in Remscheid 
towards the end of last year. In the same he placed the divinity and virgin birth of Christ on a 
level with the heathen legends of the divine origin of a Hercules, Romulus and Remus, Cyrus, 
Alexander and Augustus. "All possible sons of the gods from ancient mythology he 
enumerates," says D. Rade of Romans' printed sermon. But now, instead of turning away from 
Roemer in disgust, the Remscheid presbytery elected him pastor. But when a number of 
congregation members protested against Roemer's election, the Rhenish consistory refused to 
confirm Roemer's election. The "E. K. Z." writes: "The views which he presented in his guest 
sermon, especially about the person of Christ, deviate, as it says in the justification of the 
consistory, so much from the Holy Scriptures and the Protestant confession that even with the 
most far-sighted judgment another decision than the one made seemed impossible. It is 
characteristic of our ecclesiastical situation that the decision is not self-evident. It should be 
self-evident that an ecclesiastical authority should not tolerate preachers in the office of our 
church who fight against the faith of the church; but today, unfortunately, it is not self-evident. 
The indignation expressed in all believing circles by the attitude of the Rhenish Consistory in 
the Jatho case, as well as the decisions of the Provincial Synods, do not seem to have remained 
without impression. Admittedly, the contradiction remains: Romans is not confirmed, but Jatho, 
who seems to be even more radical, remains unchallenged. But the fault is not with the Rhenish 
consistory alone, but with as many Rhenish positives. The Rhenish Provincial Synod, on the 
one hand, has made a bow to the right, it has adopted a resolution for the Confession, on the 
other-. 
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On the other hand, it has made a deep bow to the left, it has elected a patron of D. Fischer, the 
deputy D. Hackenberg, who, as is well known, tried to ridicule the decision of the Brandenburg 
Consistory in front of Catholics and atheists in the Chamber of Deputies, as President of the 
Provincial Synod." But the matter has not yet been decided. The Remscheid Presbytery has 
namely lodged an appeal against the decision of the Consistory. Lic. Romer has also submitted 
a letter of appeal to the Oberkirchenrat. In this letter, R6mer refers for his denial of the 
supernatural birth of Jesus not only to respected liberal theologians, but also to R. Seeberg of 
Berlin. His "scientific convictions," says Rémer, are shared not only by numerous professors of 
theology, but also by many preachers working unobjectionably in the Protestant national 
church. The protest of R6mer and the Remscheid presbytery was joined by a large protest 
meeting held in Cologne, which demanded unconditional recognition of liberal theology by the 
church government. In front of more than 1200 people, outstanding representatives of liberal 
theology gave speeches: Prof. Geffken from Cologne, Prof. Grafe from Bonn, Father Jatho and 
others. Prof. Grafe emphasized: The need was great. The evolutionist approach to Christianity 
must be taken seriously. "But the more faithfully the listeners (students) learn from their 
academic teachers, the more surely they endanger their future position in life, make themselves 
useless as pastors or even teachers." Prof. Grafe feels that it is really not Romans, but his 
teachers, who have made him unfit for the ministry, who should have the blows! At Hanover the 
extreme Bousset repeatedly declared: he stood on the Bible with all his heart and conscience, 
and liberal theology stood on the ground of the Gospels. This thought was also taken up by Fr. 
Jatho in Cologne, who asserted: Lic. Roemer's position was entirely "according to Scripture," 
and he would still resign his office today if he had to deny it. The same is asserted by D. Rade, 
who only complains of Roemer's imprudence, but fully confesses the content of the sermon 
itself, and especially praises the second part as being "entirely in harmony with the Bible and 
the symbols. - That the Oberkirchenrat would overrule the decision of the Konsistorium is 
probably out of the question. But that the Konsistorium, as in the casus Fischer, will also receive 
a censure, if only for the sake of form, is probably less doubtful. F. B. 
Of the sad fruits of liberal theology writes the "A. E. 

L. K." in its preface: "It is asserted from all sides that the old Christian faith, which has lasted 
for two thousand years, that 'Jesus is the Son of God, is irretrievably gone; for modern man 
can do absolutely nothing with this faith. Even from lay circles one can hear: Give us another 
Christ, a more human one, and we will gladly be Christians, but not this Jesus, 'the Son of God’. 
In fact, no book of Holy Scripture has fallen into such disrepute as the specific book of the 
divinity of Jesus written by John. It can hardly be called that any more, and whoever refers to 
this Gospel in negotiations about Jesus' person is confronted with the astonished question: 
"The Gospel of John? It counts in the theological 
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It is over and done with. And one goes even further. The whole Scripture is examined to see 
where the deity of Christ is testified to and founded upon. The less there is of it in a book, the 
more trustworthy it is; the more, the more doubtful. If one can no longer get along with 
"insertions" from a later hand, the author himself is taken to court and denied the right to be a 
witness of the truth, to whom we too must still listen. Therefore, after John, no one was treated 
worse than Paul. For his whole Christianity is so closely interwoven with the testimony, "Jesus 
the Son of God," that he can only be wholly accepted or wholly rejected. And he has been 
rejected, and all the disparagements heaped upon him that were ever ascribed to an apostle of 
Christ. It is a well-settled game to leave him at least the honor of a man zealous and faithful in 
his convictions. What is the use of declaring honor to one who is denied sound reason? Thus 
then we would have the strangest antagonism in the church of the Reformation to what it 
represented at the beginning. Luther searched the Scriptures for 'what drives Christ’, and that 
was God's Word to him. Today one also looks for 'what drives Christ’, but with the conclusion: 
this is not God's Word. One may almost make the statement: As far as Scripture teaches Jesus 
as the Son of God, so far it is non-binding. But because this revelation runs through the whole 
of Scripture like a golden thread, it is no wonder that it is picked to pieces and discredited in all 
its parts. With the faith in Christ has at the same time fallen the faith in the Bible. The sanctuary 
of the Bible, formerly widely visited by men and entered with timid reverence, is now but a 
ruined place in which investigators dig for traces of the past. As of new discoveries they then 
speak, and the one finds among the ruins the genuine image of Jesus, the other the genuine 
image of the Christian faith. But excavations have only antiquity value; for life they mean nothing 
more. For "what is old and has passed over has an end. So long as these thoughts were 
nurtured only by individuals, they could be the 'little cloud’ that passes. But in steady growth 
they have penetrated into wider and wider circles, and have now taken possession of the whole 
people, educated and uneducated alike. And the Church let it happen in silence. She tolerated 
that her own servants took over herald and apostle services for these thoughts, that they 
devalued the Scriptures, made the people's faith in Christ worthless, dug up the old ground on 
which the Church had stood for thousands of years, in order to make room for a new 
Christianity. If the Christianity of the apostles is now on the point of collapse, it is partly the fault 
of the servants and teachers of the Church. For these are not yet dangers when philosophers 
and scoffers drag the holy into the dust. But when professors of theology do it, it goes like 
wildfire through the land: 'The theologians themselves teach it.' One has authorities for unbelief 
now. And when fully the talk goes from the pastors, 'They themselves no longer believe the 
Bible,’ then the supports break and the walls come down. And this speech goes, and who may 
say that it is unwarranted? The past year has been made memorable by the "cases' of pastors 
who have stood in the pulpits as deniers of the resurrection, as deniers of Christ, as deniers of 
God. One was removed from office, 
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the others were left in office. But it would be erroneous to look only at these individuals and to 
be appalled at the 'cases'. These men are only children of their time; they have only, through 
special circumstances, stood out from the crowd who think alike or similar to them. Let us 
confess it openly, our pastoral world has in many cases fallen out with the faith in Christ, and if 
a general examination were made of heart and conscience, people like Schmaltz, Fischer, 
Jatho, Rémer, even Mauritz, would find themselves in respectable surroundings. The most 
glaring illumination on this general resolution was brought last year's close by Frenssen's 
'Hilligenlei.' He, too, is a theologian, even a doctor of theology; he, too, was a pastor, and can 
boast that he is no longer bound by any considerations. With what exultation does he here 
swing his axe to beat the old faith 'short and small,’ as he expresses himself; and what a picture 
of Jesus does he set before his readers! A hysterical man, rapturous, led from one delusion to 
another, a sinner like others, to whom we can only pay our pity, but little respect. This, says 
Frenssen, is the image of Jesus according to the results of the latest research. How far he is 
right in this we leave undecided. But his work must at least be regarded as a fruit of modern 
theology. But the symptomatic thing is not only that a doctor of theology and former pastor 
could write in such a way, but that his book found 80,000 readers, that it was greeted with joy 
by pastors, praised in modern Christian journals, recommended in public speeches as the best 
popular teaching about Jesus. Even from this it was not frightened that in the same book a 
detestable moral doctrine was advocated; this too was thought good, at least for the 'more 
mature’ readers. It is like an abyss into which one looks, in religious and moral terms: therefore 
an abyss, because Frenssen, acclaimed by applause, appears as a prophet of our time, who 
understands its thoughts and expresses them accurately; therefore an abyss, because he 
emerged from the German pastoral world and is still recognized by it to a large extent as its 
own." - In spite of these conditions, the "A. E. L. K." believes it may "hope." After all, the church 
has "its university teachers, its pastors, its faithful science, its journals, its Sunday papers, and 
above all its Bible, to which it adheres as the infallible word of God". If it were really the case 
that all positive professors, pastors, and editors held fast to the "inerrant" Word of God, victory 
would be certain. But the fact is that, with very few exceptions, even the positives no longer 
believe that all Scripture is inspired by God and therefore inerrant. In the following, the "A. E. 
L. K." complains that the lack of courage of faith and 'certainty in the church is the reason why 
unbelief is spreading so enormously. But whence shall courage and certainty come to 
Christians, when even the Positives, man by man, suspect and do away with the only 
foundation on which divine certainty rests, the clear, infallible word of Scripture, and substitute 
"believing science" for it? Ee. 

An "Association of Friends of Evangelical Freedom" has been established in 
Cologne. The foundation is formed by the local associations in the Rhineland and Westphalia, 
which are represented by the modern evangelists, Weinel, Meyer, Grase and 
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others, have been created. The membership of these associations averages two hundred. The 
Cologne local association, however, is considerably stronger: it probably has about eight 
hundred members. The founders expect the new association to have a decisive influence on 
the church history of both provinces. The regional organization does not exclude membership 
in larger church political parties. Therefore, Protestant Association members, friends of the 
"Christian World" and supporters of the Centre Party can join it. It is especially on the latter 
group, which enjoys a high degree of protection in the Rhineland, that the association places 
great hopes. It is apparently to constitute a "bloc of the left" within the framework of provincial 
church life. The program of the new group is composed of principles, aims, and by-laws. The 
principles call for: Equal rights for all directions which place themselves under the influence of 
the Spirit of Jesus Christ, unconditional freedom of theological scholarship, independence of 
the congregation, and energetic cooperation of all the more freely directed in all individual 
issues of congregational life. The next goals to be practically implemented are named: 
Protection of free scientific research, abolition of the compulsory confession and of the teaching 
processes, enlistment of women in official congregational work, and reform of religious 
instruction, especially in the female teachers' seminaries. (D. A. G.) 


According to the ratio figures concerning the distribution of Protestants and Catholics 
in Germany, in the years 1871 and 1900 there were out of every 100 persons present in: 


Evangelical. Catholic. 
: 1900. 


1871. 1900. 
East Prussia ... 86.1 85.1 128 13.5 
West Prussia - 48.2 46.7 48.8 51.2 
Berlin 89.0 84.2 6.3 10.0 
Brandenburg . - 97.6 93.5 1.7 5.2 
Pomerania .- 97.6 96.6 1.2 2.3 
- 32.3 30.2 63.7. 67.8 
47.5 43.8 51.1 55.0 
Saxony . 93.5 92.1 6.0 7.2 
Schleswig-Holstein - 98.8 97.2 0.6 2.2 
Hanover .. 87.3 86.0 11.9 13.1 
Westphalia .... - 45.4 48.2 53.5 50.7 
Hesse-Nassau 70.6 68.9 26.5 38.0 
Rhineland we 25.3 28.9 73.4 69.8 
Kingdom of Prussia 65.0 63.3 33.5 35.1 
Kingdom of Bavaria .... - 27.6 28.3 71.2 70.7 
Kingdom of Saxony 97.6 94.5 2.1 4.7 
Kingdom of Wirttemberg .. .. 68.7 69.0 30.4 30.0 
Grand Duchy of Baden .. - 33.6 37.7 64.5 60.6 
Grand Duchy of Hesse on 68.5 66.6 28.0 30.5 
Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin... 99.2 98.3 0.2 1.3 
AlSaC@-LOFraine .........cecccecceecececeeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 17.4 21.6 79.7 76.2 
GGVITIARTGIC I cace22222s2sees02ssccesadsasesiedeadseieasdaseaeeeny 62.3 62.5 36.2 36.1 


One should note, as the "Monatskorrespondenz des Ev. Bund" remarks, the enormous increase 
of Catholics in Berlin, Brandenburg, Posen, 
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Silesia, West Prussia and Hanover. The decline to the disadvantage of Catholicism in 
predominantly Catholic parts of the country is also instructive; in this respect we refer to 
Westphalia, the Rhineland, Bavaria, Baden and Alsace-Lorraine. The fact that in the German 
Empire the ratios as a whole still show a small increase on the side of Protestantism is gratifying, 
even though the census of 1905 would probably show a different result. After all, the increase of 
the Catholic population is mostly due to Slavic-Polish immigration and other fluttering masses of 
workers. (E. K. Z.) 

The fifth general Austrian Catholics’ Day was held in Vienna at the end of last year. 
The call for participation contained the following invective on the Protestant movement: "One of 
the saddest phenomena of public life, the Los von Rom movement, is also unfurling its dirty 
banner in Vienna. Under the bogus slogan for freedom and national character, people who have 
long since lost all religious feeling and the last vestige of conscience are engaged in the basest 
soul-stealing and soul-snatching. May we look on calmly at these goings-on and pass them over 
with genteel disdain? No, and a thousand times no! Our patience is at an end." Of the 30,000 
Catholics who had converted, the Mayor of Vienna, Luger, said, "Some have fallen away, but 
that was such a class of people that we need not be particularly sorry for them just now. That is 
such, as they say, Pofelware." Of the Reich German preachers active in the Protestant 
movement the same Luger said, "The honored gentlemen pastors deserve to be given - | must 
express myself studentically - the consilium abeundi, that is, the advice to leave Austria as 
soon as possible. | am convinced that even the Prussian Chancellor will not see any breach of 
friendship if we send back the honored pastors from the German Empire whom we do not need. 
There can only be the one danger that he will not take them back. That would be bad luck, of 
course, but we don't need to take them back either. After all, these pastors will be suspended 
between heaven and earth, and there we can let them hang as long as they like." - The papists 
are the same people everywhere and at all times. They are determined to establish, or rather 
maintain, their priestly rule at any cost. If this cannot be done peacefully, they resort to violence 
and bloodshed, as they are now doing in France. 

F. B. 

Canon Henson of Westminster Abbey again zealously advocates the unionism of the 
Episcopalians with the Dissenters in England, to the annoyance of the High Church. In doing so 
he declared, "The dogma that the Anglican ministry is founded on an apostolic 
succession and derives its validity from that fact, is as unhistorical as it is 
uncharitable; it is demonstrably untrue and a barrier to fellowship with our fellow- 


Christians who are non-Episcopalians." At the same time Canon Henson has called on 
Parliament to revoke as a "barbarous remnant" the law forbidding Anglican preachers to let 
Nonconformists out of their pulpits. F. B. 


Doctrine and Defense. 


Volume 52. April 1906. No. 4. 


In what way is faith, which takes hold of the forgiveness of sins, a suffering, and in what way is it an 
act or activity? 


(Conclusion.) 

We have already pointed out that the Scriptures refer to conduct against the 
law and conduct against the gospel, works and faith, i.e. completely opposite things, 
by one and the same expression. Let us put some expressions here. 

The expression "obedience" (izayon) and "becoming obedient" (Ozayovsi) 
denotes at one time obedience to the law, or doing the works commanded in God's 
law. Thus the performance of the law, which Christ rendered to God in the place of 
all men, Rom. 5:19, is called "the obedience (dzayo') of the One," and 2 Thess. 
3:12. 13 the apostle Paul requires of Christians that they work with a quiet temper, 
and eat their own bread, and are not at all disinclined to do what is good 
(yadonoisiv), and calls this v. 14 being obedient to his word (dzayoverv tH Ady). 
But when Rom. 1, 5 speaks of the obedience of faith (6zayon miotews), this is 
obedience to the gospel, and therefore an obedience which is the opposite of all 
human performance (Rom. 4, 5; 3, 28, etc.), an obedience whereby man gives 
nothing to God, but only takes from God. Hollaz therefore writes: "Obedience is 
twofold, gospel and legal. Obedience to the gospel and the doctrine of faith is faith 
itself, whereby the repentant sinner willingly (haud invitus) admits, approves, and 
appropriates the doctrine of the gospel. But obedience to the law, or obedience of 
works, is the virtue which corresponds to the divine law, which does not belong to 
the essence of faith, but to the 
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Faith as a fruit and effect follows." Hollaz also appeals to 1 John 3:25 for this double 
use of the word "obedience": "This is his commandment, that we believe on the 
name of his Son JEsu Christ, and love one another." He writes: "St. John connects 
the evangelical commandment of faith in Christ and the legal one of love; as also 
the evangelical will of God is described Joh. 6, 40: 'This is the will of him that sent 
me, that whosoever seeth the Son, and believeth on him, should have everlasting 
life.’ But the lawful will of God is our sanctification, 1 Thess. 4, 3. Our obedience 
must correspond to both divine commands (utrique mandato divino obedientia 
nostra respondere debet)..... To become obedient to the gospel is to grant it trustful 
applause (assensum fiducialem praebere). For St. Peter also calls applause an 
obedience of the truth, 1 Petr. 1, 22. On the other hand, not obeying the truth, Gal. 
3, 1, is the same as not believing." 2) So then the expression "to do God's will" has 
an evangelical and a legal sense. It means, on the one hand, to do, to perform, what 
God commanded in the law, as 1 Thess. 4, 3: "This is the will of God, your 
sanctification, that ye avoid fornication," etc. But when Christ says Joh. 7, 16. 17: 
"My doctrine is not mine, but his that sent me. If any man will do his will, he shall 
know whether this doctrine be of God," he is speaking of hearing and believing the 
gospel. 

"To follow Christ" means once to follow Christ in walk, 1 Petr. 2, 21: "Christ 
hath left us an example, that ye should follow his footsteps." But when Christ says 
John 8:12, "Il am the light of the world: he that followeth me shall not walk in 
darkness, but shall have the light of life," He is speaking of faith in Himself as the 
Saviour of sinners, of faith that takes forgiveness of sins from Christ. He is not here 
speaking of discipleship in walk. This Luther sets forth in an adroit and detailed 
manner. He says: "It is shown by works and by example. Although this also means 
to follow Christ, Christ draws the disciples to Himself, saying, 'Follow me, hold my 
teaching. . . He that believeth on me, and cleaveth to me, and trusteth on me, shall 
be saved; he that followeth Christ with faith, and cleaveth to the light.... . . This is 
rightly followed, in that 


1) De fide in Christum, qu. 17: Obedientia est duplex, evangelica et legalis. Obedientia 
evangelii et doctrinae fidei est ipsa fides, qua peccator resipiscens doctrinam evangelicam 
haud invitus admittit, approbat sibique applicat. Obedientia autem legis sive operum est 
virtus legi divinae conformis, fidem essentialiter non constituens, sed eandem tanquam 
fructus et effectus consequens. 


2) op. cit. 
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To follow faith, to rely on him. After this another consequence is to follow his 
example, to do his works, and to suffer as he suffered. He does not say anything 
special about this now." 3) 

That the expression "put on Christ", Gal. 3, 27 ("As many of you as were 
baptized have put on Christ"), describes the faith in Christ and Rom. 13, 14 ("Put on 
the Lord Jesus Christ") the walk according to Christ's example, is generally 
conceded. Gerhard remarks on Rom. 13, 14: "Christ is attracted by faith (fide) and 
by striving for piety (studio pietatis). For he is both merit (meritum) and example 
(exemplum). In baptism we put on Christ by faith, or by confidently grasping 
(fiducialem apprehensionem) the merit and righteousness of Christ, that beautiful 
garment wherewith Christ's bride is adorned. Then also by imitating the life or virtues 
of Christ, or by a holy walk, of which putting on is here spoken (Rom. 13:14)." 

"Coming to Christ." When Is. 60, 6 says: "They will all come from Saba, 
bringing gold and incense and proclaiming the praises of the Lord", it does not only 
refer to the coming of faith, but also to the coming of the believers who put 
themselves and everything they have at Christ's service and serve Him in good 
works. When it says Joh. 6, 44: "No one can come to me unless the Father draws 
him", it is only talking about faith in Christ. The Lord does not speak here of faith, 
inasmuch as faith belongs to sanctification, that is, is active in good works, but of 
faith, through which the sinner is first drawn to Christ, of faith, inasmuch as he 
receives forgiveness of sins from Christ. "Coming to Christ" and "believing in Christ" 
are synonymous expressions according to the usage of Scripture and the orthodox 
Church. Luther therefore remarks on Joh. 6, 37: "We must become accustomed to 
the language. He said above, 'He that cometh to me shall not hunger.’ But what is 
coming to Christ? It is believing in Christ, as he will also say in the seventh chapter." 
4) The Apology remarks on Matth. 11, 28 ("Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden"): "Coming is no other thing than believing that for Christ’ sake we may 
be forgiven of sins." 5) Even though Luther says in the explanation of the third article, 
"| believe that | do not believe in Jesus Christ my Lord by my own reason or strength. 


3) St. L. ed. VIII, 142. 4) St. L. ed. VII, 2244. 


5) Apol., p. 173, § 44: Venire ad Christum est credere, quod per Christum remittantur 
peccata. 
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or can come to Him" he uses "come" as a synonym of "believe". And when it says 
Is. 55, 1: "Come, all you who are thirsty, come to the water" and Matth. 11, 28: 
"Come to me, all you who are weary and burdened", we do not have an invitation 
to sanctification, but to faith, to the faith through which we receive grace, 
forgiveness of sins. Yea, it stands thus after the Fall: because man fallen from God 
cannot come to God by works, faith is for him the only means of return or coming 
to God, namely, faith in the forgiveness of sins which Christ has purchased and 
offers in the Gospel. Hence the Apology repeatedly chides the Papists for excluding 
faith from repentance, by which alone we have access to God. (Rom. 5:2.) 6) Yea, 
faith in the gospel is the means whereby we return to God, come to God, have 
access to God, enter into God's fellowship, unite with God (xoAAaotal, 1 Cor. 6:17). 
And because faith is neither with the hands nor with the feet, neither with the mouth 
nor with the head, etc., but with the heart, our old teachers say of faith that it is: the 
going of the heart to Christ, to attach the heart to Christ, to join oneself to Christ, to 
cling to Christ, to glue oneself together with Christ, etc. Luther remarks on Joh. 6, 
37: "But this coming is not bodily, that one would climb into heaven or above the 
clouds. Neither does the coming take place with hands and feet, but the heart 
comes to God through faith. When thou hearest his word, and it pleaseth thee to 
cleave unto it, then goest the heart unto him, then eatest thou this meat; for faith is 
the gift and grace of God; it is not the power of man, neither is it our work." 7) Further 
on John 6:29, "In this text it is said, He that believeth on him (Christ), the same 
serveth me. We must set our hearts on him, and put on fasting, praying, almsgiving, 
which | feel to be with me, and must serve Christ apart from my work alone, that | 
may be justified." 8) Of course, "to set one's heart on Christ" has another meaning 
as well. It can also mean: to give one's heart to Christ in love, to place it at Christ's 
service. Taken in this sense, the activity denoted by the expression "to set one's 
heart on Christ" belongs to sanctification and good works, and must be sharply 
distinguished from faith, which takes hold of the forgiveness of sins. Taken in this 
sense, to "set one's heart on Christ" is to "let one's heart go out to Christ," to 
“associate oneself with Christ. 


6) Cf. Apol. 177, § 60 et seq. 7) op. cit., 2247. 
8) St. L. ed. VII, 2214 f. 
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bind," etc., is only a consequence and fruit of faith. Our dogmatists likewise remind 
us of this. But at the same time they hold that justifying faith itself is an actus 
adhaesivus, whereby we cling to the promise of grace, an actus concupiscentiae, 
whereby we desire Christ and his merit, an agglutinatio cum Christo, whereby we 
most intimately unite ourselves with Christ by taking Christ as our righteousness 
before God (unio fidei formalis). Thus all our ancient teachers, from Luther down 
to Hollaz, have described the faith that takes hold of the forgiveness of sins as 
"stretching out the hand to Christ," "stretching out the hand upward," etc. Hollaz also 
still says: "The distinction of a double efficacy (évepyeiac) of faith is of no small 
importance, because by the same a double performance (officium) of faith and a 
double effect (effectus) resulting therefrom are expressed. D. Brenz, in the Apology 
of the Wurttemberg Confession, presents this distinction thus: 'Faith has, as it were, 
two hands, one which it stretches upward, and with which it grasps Christ with all 
His benefits, and thus (hac parte) we are justified; the other, which it stretches 
downward, to perform the works of love and the other virtues, and thus we prove our 
faith to be right, but thus we are not justified." 9) 

Now this circumstance, that the Scriptures use one and the same expression 
to describe both faith and sanctification, has been used by the works teachers of all 
times to market works under biblical expressions. Thus the rationalists, and also 
many American sectarians, understood and still understand by faith in Christ not 
faith in the forgiveness of sins, but the endeavor to keep the commandments of God, 
and they plead for this doctrine, which annuls all Christianity, that the Scriptures also 
call faith an "obedience," "following Christ," etc. The Papists and Arminians proceed 
in the same way, when they wish to prove that justifying faith has for its object not 
only the Gospel, but also the commandments of God. So do the modern synergistic 
Lutherans. Luthardt, for instance, uses the expression "obedience of faith" to make 
faith an achievement of man, when he writes in his Compendium, "On the other 
hand, repentance and faith are demanded of man as his achievement: wetavosite 
ya'l mlotevete - at all stages of the history of salvation . . . . Faith is free obedience 
which man makes, e.g. Rom. 1:5." 10) And not merely the expressions "obedience," 
"doing God's will," and the 


9) De fide in Christum, qu. 1o. 10) Compend. 9th ed. S. 269 f. 
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Expressions which denote a movement (as "coming to Christ," etc.) have been 
misused to make faith a human achievement, a work in the sense of the law. The 
same abuse has been made of expressions which denote rest. In order to prove 
that man's blessedness does not depend solely on God's grace, but that the 
decisive factor lies in man, it has been said again and again that man must at least 
"rest," "be a sufferer," "keep still," "let God work on him," "do nothing,” "burn no 
barns," etc., and hence it is explained why a man obtains forgiveness of sins and 
blessedness before others. In short, the false teachers, who have folly, that is, the 
doctrine of works, in their hearts, put it into all the names of faith, whether they 
express a rest or a movement. 

What should the orthodox church, which holds to the doctrine of grace, do? 
Should she, when speaking of faith in the gospel, completely avoid those 
expressions used by the false teachers? Shall it no longer say that faith in the 
gospel is resting, keeping still, coming to Christ, cleaving to Christ, following Christ, 
reaching out to Christ, doing God's will, becoming obedient, etc.? This will not do. 
The Scriptures speak thus, and as the Scriptures speak, so let us also speak. Our 
church speaks thus in its confession, in its songs, in its prayer books, and as our 
church speaks, so shall we speak. Nor would it help us if we were to avoid altogether 
all figurative terms of faith which express conceptually a resting or a movement. 
The teachers of works also push their false doctrine into the very expression, 
namely, into the expression "believe." We would have to stop talking altogether if 
we wanted to avoid all the expressions that the devil has already used to cover false 
teaching. But above all things it is to be held as a principle that Scripture speaks of 
all pieces of doctrine perfectly correctly, and that we must speak with it. Dogmatics, 
which cannot everywhere speak with Scripture, suffers at least from obscurity. 

Therefore we stick to the expressions of Scripture and the Church. We 
describe faith not only as resting, keeping still, being reconciled, etc., but also as 
coming to Christ, clinging to Christ, following Christ, reaching out to Christ, doing 
God's will, becoming obedient to the gospel, etc. But we hold that these 
expressions, when used of faith in the gospel, never denote a human performance, 
a work in the sense of the law. Even though Luther called faith a "work," even "the 
highest 
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When he calls faith a "work", "which must be done by a man", "which we are to do", 
he does not use the word "work" in the specific sense - work of the law, but in the 
general and wider sense, according to which it denotes only a process, an activity 
in the mind and will of man, so that man, not the Holy Spirit, believes. So also later 
dogmatists say: faith may be called a "work" (opus), not in the sense of a moral work 
required by the law, but in the general sense according to which every activity 
(quaecunque actio) which has man for its subject may be called a work of man. The 
dogmatists do not wish to call faith a work in any other sense than in that we men 
receive and exercise faith through the action of the Holy Spirit (propter solam 
receptionem et exercitium actus), so that it is not the Holy Spirit who believes, but 
man himself who is the subject of faith. 11) Even in the Missouri Synod and within 
the whole Synodical Conference, to our knowledge, no one has ever described faith 
in the gospel as a work in the sense of the law. We know by God's grace to 
distinguish between law and gospel. Rather, we hold that if faith in the gospel is 
described as a resting, stilling, and working of the law, then it is a work of the law. 


11) Luther on 1 Petr. 1, 5 (St. L. Ausg. IX, 971): "There are many people who, when they 
hear the gospel, how faith alone, without all works, makes them devout, so they plump down 
and say: Yes, | also believe; thinking that the thought they themselves make is faith. Now then 
we have been taught in Scripture that we cannot do the least works without the Spirit of God; 
how then can we by our powers do the highest work, which is to believe? Therefore such 
thoughts are nothing but a dream and a fictitious thing." Here Luther brings obedience to the law 
("the least works") and obedience to the gospel ("the highest work") under the common term 
"work." Why? They have this in common with each other, that they are both processes, activities 
in the mind and will of man. Some ancient dogmatists call this general concept of "work" (opus) 
"works in the wider sense." Quenstedt, for instance, says: "Faith, however, may be called a work, 
1. in the passive sense, inasmuch as it is produced by God as the active cause, without any co- 
operation of our powers; 2. in the active sense (active), in that the word 'work' is used in a general 
sense (xxxxxxx) for any activity, whether relative or absolute (pro quacunque actione, sive relata 
sive absoluta), but not in the proper (specific) sense (iwkwx) for such a good moral work as is 
prescribed in the law, for a work, taken in this sense, is always opposed to faith in the act of 
justification. It is faith in no way our work, except subjectively, because we receive and exercise 
faith, whereby it happens that faith is not uttered by the Holy Spirit, but by man." (Systema 1715, 
Il, 1343.) 
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If a sinner is described as holding on to Christ, being reconciled, etc., or as coming 
to Christ, clinging to Christ, reaching out to Christ, doing God's will, etc., all these 
expressions always refer to only one thing: the mere act of grasping the promise of 
grace (nudam apprehensionem promissionis gratiae), the act by which the sinner 
accepts the judgment of grace pronounced in the gospel for his person, applies it 
to himself (sibi applicat). The promise of grace is the reconciled Father's hand, 
which God stretches out to the sinner; its correlative, faith, is the beggar's hand, 
which, drawn forth by the stretching out of God's hand of grace, grasps that hand 
of grace. More than the mere grasping or the mere receiving of the promise of grace 
must not be put into those expressions. Not in the first justification. But neither in 
what is called continued justification, which extends through the whole Christian life. 
For it is true that the activity of faith, by which it takes hold of and justifies the 
forgiveness of sins, is immediately joined, as a fruit and consequence, with another, 
that it is active in good works, "walking in all manner of good works, as in a 
paradise," delighting in the whole word of God, taking delight in the gospel and in 
the law, etc. But this activity of faith does not in any way or sense compete with 
justification before God.12) There is, according to Scripture, only one justification, 
namely, that which is ywpic épy@v vouov, without of the Spirit. 

The justification before God does not include the presence of good works 
(praesentia bonorum operum). Justification before God does not include the 
presence of good works (praesentia bonorum operum). Justification before God 
always includes, on the part of man, faith alone, and faith only, inasmuch as it is 
nuda apprehensio promissionis gratiae, the mere grasping of God's promise of 
grace. Faith in justification-not only in the "first," but also in the "continued"-is utterly 
without quality, because in justification it is opposed to any good quality in man, 
Rom. 3:28; 4:5. The quality of faith is not faith itself, in itself, but the whole quality 
of faith is Christ, whom it grasps, to whom it clings, etc. Or: Faith justifies not as an 
act of grasping in itself, but by the judgment of justification present in the Gospel, 
which it grasps and refers to itself. Fides justificat non in praedicamento qualitatis, 
ut est opus aut virtus, sed relationis per suum correlatum; faith justifies, not in the 
category of quality, inasmuch as it is a work or virtue, but in 


12) Hollaz (De fide in Christum, qu. 12) states that faith as actus concupiscentiae, quo 
Christum volumus, belongs to justification, but that love as actus benevolentiae erga 


Christum, as well as joy and delight in Christ, are consequences of justification. 
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the category of relationship, by its correlate, that is, by the judgment of grace which 
it accepts. The act of eating is necessary to satiety. Who it is not the act of eating in 
itself, the activity of eating in itself, that satiates, but the food which, by the act of 
eating, is related to man, is joined to man. Os non satiat stomachum, sed cibus 
apprehensus. Even when our Confession (Muller, p. 140, § 189) calls faith in the 
Gospel a "service of God" ( (cultus et Aatpsia” ja, the "highest service of God" 
(cultus praecipuus), it does not thereby teach that faith justifies as a good quality, 
or as a work offered to God, but on the contrary: it inculcates thereby that faith in 
the Gospel is nuda apprehensio of the promise of grace. It calls faith "divine service" 
and "supreme divine service," because faith does not bring or give anything to God, 
but only takes from God, allows itself to be given. It says: "Faith is such a service 
and latria, because | let myself give and be given. But the righteousness of the law 
is such a service of God, that God accepts our works. So then by faith God will be 
honored, that we may receive of him that which he promises and accepts." (P. 96, 
§ 49.) In this designation our confession finds, not a darkening of grace, and a 
distressing of consciences, but a great consolation to the brokenhearted. It says, 
"This passage" (Rom. 4:20: Abraham by his faith gave glory to God) "affords the 
highest consolation, that the highest service of God in the gospel is this: to will (velle 
accipere) to receive of God forgiveness of sins, grace, and righteousness. Of this 
service Christ speaks Joh. 6, 40: 'This is the will of him that sent me, that whosoever 
seeth the Son, and believeth on him, should have everlasting life.'" (p. 140, § 189.) 
Thus also D. Walther used to tell in the lectures of a man who was challenged in his 
conscience by the expression "obedience of faith" (Rom. 1, 5), because he turned 
this evangelical expression into a legal one, by the interpretation: God requires of 
me at least the performance of faith; thus not all is grace. The challenge was 
overcome when it was held against him: the expression "obedience of faith" is 
gospel and says: God not only permits you to think him gracious, but even 
commands you to do so. So cease to doubt God's grace. Thus it is necessary to 
distinguish between law and gospel in the expressions which are used both lawfully 
and gospel. One must resist the abuse when papists, rationalists, enthusiasts, and 
synergists want to hide works doctrine behind the expressions, but one must not 
allow these expressions to be forbidden because they are expressions of Scripture 
and, rightly used. 
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to put the doctrine of grace right in the light and to grant the poor sinner high 
consolation (plurimum consolationis afferunt). 

Finally, we summarize the foregoing in a few sentences: 

1. Faith in the gospel may be called a suffering (passio) inasmuch as man 
believes neither wholly nor partly of himself, but faith is absolutely (in solickum) an 
effect of the Holy Spirit. He who does not hold this, but lets faith be a partial work of 
man (Erasmus, Melanchthon, Latermann, Luthardt, all the synergists) touches the 
third and with it the second article of the Christian faith. Luther against Erasmus: 
ipsum jugulum petisti. 

2. Faith in the gospel may also be called suffering inasmuch as it does not 
do anything or give anything to God and thereby first brings about the forgiveness 
of sins, but merely accepts the forgiveness of sins as already acquired from Christ 
and offered in the gospel as a gift. Receptio alicujus rei non est actio, sed passio. 
Fides patitur sibi bene fieri. Whoever does not hold this, mixes law and gospel, and 
touches directly the second article of the Christian faith. 

3. The faith by which (qua) a man believes in the Gospel is always by its 

nature (quoad formale) an act or activity, because it is the very act or activity of the 
human mind and will, whereby man takes hold of or appropriates to himself the 
forgiveness of sins offered to him in the Gospel (tioteUelv ec -, Aou Paver, 
yatahaupavelv, napa- LauPavery, déyeoal, amodéxeoal, Joh. 3, 16; 1, 12. 5. 11; 1 
Cor. 
2, 14; Act. 2, 41 etc.). This act of taking hold of the promise of grace is also described 
in Scripture as coming to Christ, being attached to Christ, following Christ, putting 
on Christ, becoming obedient to the gospel etc. (Joh. 6, 44; 1 Cor. 6, 17; Joh. 8, 12; 
Gal. 3, 27; Rom. 1, 5; Act. 6, 7 etc.).) He who does not hold fast the activity of 
grasping or appropriation in faith, thereby also leaves aside "Christ apart from us," 
or the promise of grace (tolle hunc amplexum, non erit tibi firma promissio); that 
is, he also does not hold fast that man is justified by the forgiveness of sins 
(gratuitus Dei favor) acquired by Christ and offered in the gospel to be grasped. 
Justifying grace becomes to him gratia infusa, and justifying faith a quality and good 
work resting in man. 

4. While faith in the gospel is always the act or activity of grasping or 
appropriating the promise of grace, it does not justify as an act or activity of grasping 
in itself, but only through its object, the judgment of grace, 
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which he grasps and thus relates to man. Fides justificat non in praedicamento 
qualitatis, sed relationis. He who does not hold this, but allows the act of faith to 
justify in itself, or to contribute to justification, makes of faith a work in the sense of 
the law, and overthrows the Christian doctrine of justification. F.P. 


On the history of Joshua. 


1. The task of Joshua's life from the moment Moses was no longer to be the 
leader of the people of Israel had been precisely described by God still through 
Moses himself. Joshua was supposed to bring the children of Israel into the 
Promised Land promised to their fathers, that is, conquer it and then distribute it to 
them. - Joshua, as we know, died 110 years old (Jos. 24, 29). If Josephus is right 
(Antiquitat. V, 1, 19), Joshua was the leader of Israel for 25 years, so he was 85 
years old when Moses died, but 45 years old when he left Egypt. In the very first 
time of the wandering in the desert his victory over the Amalekites at Raphidim falls, 
a victory of Moses' prayer and Joshua's weapons. As Moses' right hand man (as his 
"servant", Ex. 24, 13), while Aaron and Hur stayed behind with Israel at the foot of 
Mount Sinai (Ex. 24, 14), he had accompanied him to the mountain of God and 
witnessed Moses breaking the first two stone tablets of the Law at the bottom of the 
mountain as he descended near the camp of Israel. As Moses' right hand, he did not 
depart from the tabernacle of the congregation (Ex. 33:11) when Moses was 
compelled to leave it. In good opinion, but not knowing what he was doing with it, he 
thought to resist the men (Num. 11) who prophesied in the camp, but heard from 
Moses' mouth (v. 29): "Art thou the zealot for me? Would to God that all the Lord's 
people prophesied, and that the Lord would give his Spirit upon them!" 

Until now the son of Nun, of the tribe of Ephraim, had been called Hosea. So 
he is called Num. 13, 9, where he was sent with eleven others, among them Caleb 
from the tribe of Judah, to explore the land of Canaan; and it was on this occasion 
that Moses changed his name, Num. 13, 17. For the fact that he is called Joshua 
before, is easily explained by the fact that Moses wrote later, when the son of Nun 
was already known by his official name among Israel, while then Num. 13, 9 his 
genealogical name is added quite appropriately. When Moses returned from this 
scouting trip, he and Caleb most earnestly and faithfully exhorted the people, who 
had been stirred up by the exaggerated horror reports of the other scouts, not to turn 
away. 
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But like Caleb, he also received the assurance of the Lord (Num. 14, 24. 30) that 
he would be exempt from the judgment of God on the grumbling congregation of 
Israel, according to which the bodies of all who had been twenty years and more 
would perish in the wilderness. Joshua was to come into the Promised Land, yea, 
to bring Israel in. The Lord Himself calls him filled with the spirit of wisdom (Deut. 
34:9), "for Moses had laid his hands upon him." And in a solemn act before all Israel 
(Deut. 31, 7. 14. 23) he is chosen as Moses' successor by God and entrusted with 
his task. Moses climbs the mountain Nebo to see the Promised Land and then dies. 

2. The first chapter of the Book of Joshua shows Israel still encamped on 
the East Bank, where Reuben, Gad and half of Manasseh already had the dwellings 
assigned by Moses. But Joshua already has orders from the Lord to cross the 
Jordan, and he has the promise: "All the places on which the soles of your feet will 
tread, | have given you. From the wilderness, and this Lebanon, unto the great water 
Phrath, all the land of the Hittites, unto the great sea toward the even, shall be your 
borders." Only confidently go forward, yea, very joyfully! "| have commanded thee 
to be confident and joyful." This is the first instruction Joshua receives from the Lord, 
and he carries it out at once, proclaiming in the camp, "Provide yourselves. For in 
three days you will pass over this Jordan!" Thereby he commands Reuben, Gad, 
and half of Manasseh, namely, the contending crew of the third and a half tribes, to 
join in the conquest of the West Bank and go before their brethren. They all vowed 
to obey him willingly. 

Already before this command was given Joshua had sent scouts from Sittim 
(Jos. 2, 1) to see the land and especially Jericho, which needed to be taken 
immediately after the crossing of the Jordan so that Israel could advance further. 
To interpret the sending of the spies as a sinful self-will of Joshua, who should have 
waited for a divine command for this, one has not the slightest right to do so. Joshua 
was not commanded to expect all military orders directly from God; he was not 
commanded to leave the ordinary rules of the art of war to the left in taking Canaan. 
Nor does the "Book of the Law," by which Joshua was to be governed in all things, 
contain many provisions of the law of war, but no paragraph against the use of 
scouts. 

That these were lodging in Jericho in the house of Rahab, a harlot (the 
attempts of very ancient interpreters to change the harlot into an innkeeper 
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to take the offensive out of the matter, are not justifiable linguistically), certainly 
happened because they could expect that when they entered this house they would 
be suspected of other improprieties, but not of espionage. Perhaps also the 
situation of the house, which was built into the wall of the city, as it seems, (chap. 
2, 15: "and she also dwelt upon the wall") promised them a favorable view of the 
city and survey of the nearest surroundings. - (About Rahab and her Hebr. 11, about 
her conversation with the scouts and afterwards with the messengers of the king of 
Jericho, about her concealment which was connected with danger to her own life 
and her rescue of the scouts afterwards see Stéckhardt: "Die bibl. Geschichte des 
Alten Testaments", S. 157, No. 166, and the 15th Synodal Report of the lowa 
District of 1900, pp. 38-43.) 1) The spies return after they heard from Rahab: "There 
is no courage left in anyone before your future", and after they had spent three days 
in the mountains (probably not in the mountains towards the Jordan, but towards 
Jerusalem). 


1) To supplement what has been said there, a few more remarks. (1) The lie of Rahab to 
the messengers of the king of Jericho cannot, of course, be justified on the grounds of Grotius: 
"ante evangelium mendacium viris bonis salutare culpae non esse ductum"; for the New 
Testament period, or rather Christ, has established no other principles of law concerning lying 
than the Old Testament. The information which Joh. Brenz (Brevis et pia explicatio in librum 
Josuae, Feft. 1561, p. 11. 12) gives is a better one. Why, he asks, did Rahab deceive the king's 
messengers? Why does she not rather say, Here are the men, only kill me with them; for | also 
believe that they have a good and just cause, and that this city will perish? | answer, quos licet 
occidere, eos licet etiam fallere." The king and the citizens of Jericho were doomed by God to 
die. It was therefore lawful to kill them, and was lawful for Rahab to deceive. But he carefully 
adds: "nos hoc privatum exemplum de fallendo non debemus usurpare, nisi habeamus et 
privatum verbum Dei, sicut illa habuit." - 2. But did not Rahab here abet the Israelites to the 
detriment of her father's city? After all. But after she recognized, God is with Israel, the right, 
true some God Himself has given Canaan and Jericho into Israel's hands, she knows also, her 
people trust in vain in her high and strong walls. She sees in her mind the city already in the 
hands of Israel, inevitable and unavoidable. She would be fighting against the counsel of God 
if she did not do everything she could for the spies. Moreover, she might say to herself, even if 
| flee the spies, the disaster will not be averted from Jericho, and the wrath of Israel against the 
Jews can only be increased if the spies are killed. - (3) It was really flax stalks, not cotton bolls, 
as newer commentators would have it, under which Rahab hid the spies (Keil to Jos. 2, 6). Flax 
stalks there reach a height of three feet, and are the thickness of a reed. They are laid on the 
flat roof to dry, as early as April. (Hengstenberg, Gesch. des Reiches Gottes Il, 1, 199.) 
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had hidden, returned again over Jordan to Joshua and report to him, "The LORD 
has given all the land into our hands; even so all the inhabitants of the land are 
cowardly before us", Jos. 2, 24. 

The next important event is the crossing of Israel over the Jordan through its 
miraculously dry riverbed, which is described in Jos. 3. Wonderfully, | say. For every 
attempt to explain the passage of Israel over the Jordan naturally, without the 
assumption of a miracle, for instance, by saying that the river had formerly "most 
probably had shallower banks and less depth," and was therefore passable at its 
fords, must appear to be quite tasteless and silly in comparison with what the text 
reports. Even if the scouts did not swim across the Jordan, but knew the ford 
mentioned in Jos. 2, 7, and used it on their way there and back, it would still have 
been highly insufficient for a crowd of millions, including many women and children, 
even in the driest season of the year, and the crossing would have taken months, 
not to mention the accidents that were unavoidable with all precaution. Even later, 
when the Jordan was not swollen, whole crowds of Israel's enemies were often 
drowned in its floods, when they had to pass through the Jordan, retreating from 
Jerusalem, and did not know its few fords. But if the Jordan was even, as just at the 
time of Israel's passage, "full on all its banks" (Jos. 3, 15), its crossing, as we see 
from 1 Chron. 12, 15, was considered a heroic deed. - Buckingham, as early as 
February, 1816, found the Jordan near Jericho 120 feet wide, and so deep that the 
horses could scarcely ford it. But at harvest time, late March and mid-April, the 
Jordan is always far fuller. And now was the time of harvest. Then the river not only 
filled its banks completely, but still flooded the Jordan valley, as it still does in April. 
(Robinson II, 502. 506.) 

In front of the Jordan that flooded its banks and despite its fords was 
impassable for pedestrians and cattle, Israel stood on its left, eastern bank when 
the captains went through the camp on the eve of the crossing (Jos. 3, 2) and told 
the people how they should behave tomorrow. The ark of the covenant was 
supposed to be their landmark and guide. It was supposed to replace the pillar of 
cloud and fire, which was not mentioned since the death of Moses. The priests of 
the Lord were to carry the ark of the covenant and walk before the people. The 
people were to leave a space between them and the ark of the covenant of two 
thousand cubits, that is, about three thousand feet. And so it was done. When the 
priests came to the Jordan before all the people and dipped their feet in the water, 
the water flowing down from the top of the Jordan was cut off and poured over a 
heap of water. 
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remained standing." It was not immediately above the north side of the ark of the 
covenant that a great wall of water was formed, but very north of it, "very far off," at 
the city of Adam, "which is on the side of Zarthan," which is not mentioned in the 
Scriptures. But the water that ran down to the Dead Sea, or Salt Sea, decreased 
and wasted away, so that all Israel passed over dry toward Jericho. The priests did 
not stand during this whole time, as Franz Buddeus assumes, on this side of the 
Jordan, but (Jos. 3, 17) at the ark of the covenant in the middle of the river, and they 
did not leave its bed until the whole people had passed the Jordan, which could 
have happened in less than twelve hours, because the people hurried (Jos. 4, 10) 
and could cross over in a wide procession, since everything was dry to the south 
and there was no limit for them to stop. 

This tangible miracle of God's omnipotence had more than one purpose, as 
the text Jos. 3 points out. It should make Joshua great before all Israel, that "they 
know, as | was with Moses, so am | also with thee". It was again to make known to 
Israel "that a living God was among them, working wonders, and would drive out 
before them the nations of the land of Canaan." This was to mightily strengthen 
Israel's faith. But the Canaanites were to be terrified and amazed at the power of 
Jehovah, the God of Israel. 

The children of men forget nothing more quickly than the divine benefits and 
great deeds. Israel, as their constant murmuring against the Lord during their forty 
years of wandering in the wilderness proved, unfortunately made no exception to 
this sad rule; therefore Joshua ordered a double monument to be erected in memory 
of this so wonderfully made possible passage through the Jordan. One of these 
monuments, according to God's command, was to be on the right bank of the 
Jordan. The other Joshua set up in the river itself. "Twelve stones did Joshua set 
up in the midst of Jordan in the place where the feet of the priests that bare the ark 
of the covenant had stood. And they are yet there unto this day." (Jos. 4:9.) Of the 
other memorial we learn that twelve men appointed of the children of Israel, one 
from each tribe, loaded a stone upon their shoulders, from the midst of Jordan, and 
brought them over to the first camp for the night beyond the river, and laid them 
there until Joshua "set them up at Gilgal." And he said unto Israel, When your 
children shall ask their fathers in time to come, saying: Then ye shall make it known 
unto them, saying, Israel passed over dry through Jordan, when the LORD your 
God dried up the waters of Jordan from before you, until ye passed over, as the 
LORD your God did in the Red sea, which he dried up from before us, that all the 
people of the earth might know the water of Jordan. 
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Know ye the hand of the LORD, how mighty it is; that ye fear the LORD your God 
always." 

One has asked: What do twelve stones, which can be carried on the armpit 
of twelve men, no matter how strong they are, what do they want to mean as a 
memorial, even if they are laid on top of each other, "for a memorial for eternity"? 
(Jos. 4:7.) And of what use are they fully in the water, where they are not seen? - 
But could not the latter be visible when the water was low? and even when it was 
high, signify the place of the passage of the priests by the eddy which the water 
formed around them? And was not also the land on which the twelve stones lay at 
Gilgal the inheritance of an Israelite, and afterwards of his children and his children's 
children, so that if Israel had remained what it ought to have remained, this 
memorial might still be there to this day, as the writer of the book of Joshua says of 
the twelve stones in the Jordan, "they are still there unto this day?" (Jos. 4:9.) But, 
of course, when our HErrgod is called to raise up a stone, all those men who will 
nowhere "know God's hand, how mighty it is," must take offence at it, and fret "unto 
this day." K. 

(To be continued.) 
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(Continued.) 

We have lingered a little longer on this point, because our opponents, not 
only in General Synod and Council, but in other Synods also, do not admit of a real 
certainty of doctrine which excludes the possibility of error. It is, for the most part, 
quite incomprehensible to the people of General Synod and General Council, how 
the Missourians can be so "proud" and "pharisaical" as to assert, and consider it a 
foregone conclusion, that they hold certain truth in the doctrines in dispute, and that 
their opponents are supposed to be in manifest error. They hold that, while every 
one may hold to his opinion, it is always with the stipulation that possibly the 
opponent is right, and that we may yet have to subscribe to his views. This 
skepticism, which always tends to go arm in arm with unionism, is also the word of 
the Ohio "Church Newspaper" of November 11, 1905. With the "Watching Church" 
it asks Missouri and the other members of the Synodical Conference, among other 
things, whether really the Synodical Conference and not merely the "leading spirits" 
of the Missouri ministry hold the principle: "If a Christian is sure of his doctrine, the 
possibility of error is excluded." And in the following words of the "Doctrine 
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and Defense," with reference to a prayer proposed by the "church paper" for the free 
conference at Fort Wayne: "These words . . . spoken by Missourians, according to 
their closest and widest context, can only have the meaning: 'Should we have erred 
in the pieces of doctrine which we espouse against Ohio, cleanse us from these 
errors and make us willing to accept Ohio doctrine.’ But since we are certain of our 
doctrine, and according to God's word ought to be certain, we cannot pray thus at 
Fort Wayne," the "Church Newspaper" sees - we cannot understand its sentences 
otherwise - an un-Lutheran position. According to Ohio, the doctrinal certainty of 
Christians does not exclude the possibility of error, but includes it every time. 
Concerning his doctrine, the Lutheran Christian and preacher must also pray: 
Should that which | have known and confessed to be true from God's Word be false, 
convert me to the doctrine which | now reject and combat. But what kind of 
assurance is this, since a Christian is supposed to be certain of his doctrine and yet 
at the same time know that he may be in error with his doctrine! What kind of 
certainty is this, in which the Christian can and ought to pray at the same time: If the 
doctrine of which | am certain from God's Word is false, convert me to the contrary! 
Such certainty is only certainty in name, but in truth it is mere doubt, which reduces 
all Christian doctrines to human opinions. And if our opponents are really serious 
about this skepticism and carry it out consistently, they must leave the Lutheran 
Church and go into the camp of the Uniate. Yes, even here they cannot stop, for the 
Uniate claim to possess certain truth at least in those doctrines in which the Lutheran 
and Reformed symbols agree. If there is no certainty of doctrine which excludes the 
possibility of error, then the Christian can have no real certainty of the Trinity, of the 
divinity of Christ, of the atonement, and of the presence of the body and blood of 
Christ in Holy Communion. 

Now we know, and are glad, that our opponents do not yet draw these 
consequences, which lie in the sentence concerning the possibly erroneous 
doctrinal certainty of the Christian. But this makes this proposition itself neither 
correct nor harmless. The tendency of this proposition is and remains rather the 
general skepticism and indifferentism which finally dissolves all Christian doctrines 
of faith into human opiniones. Last year "L. u. W." wrote: "That there is, however, 
such a certainty as is represented by 'L. u. W.', even our opponents will not deny, if 
they calmly consider the matter. If, for instance, Christians have learned from the 
Scriptures: If, for instance, Christians have learned from the Scriptures that God is 
triune, they are sure of it, and can no longer pray, "Dear God, if we are mistaken in 
this matter, cleanse us from the false belief in the holy Trinity, and convert us. 
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us to the faith of the Unitarians.' For a Lutheran, at any rate, such a prayer is out of 
the question. And so certainly do the Ohioans and Buffaloites stand. Further, if 
Lutherans have clearly discerned from the infallible Scriptures, 'Man is justified and 
saved before God, not of works, but by grace alone, through faith in Christ,’ they are 
divinely certain of their cause, precisely because they have clear words of God for 
the same, and they cannot now pray, 'Dear God, if we should be in error with this 
glorious doctrine, cleanse us from this heresy and convert us to the papist doctrine 
of works righteousness.' We Missourians cannot pray like that. How about Ohioans 
and Buffaloites - can they? Hardly. If Lutherans (to give but this one example out of 
many) have clearly discerned from the Scriptures, 'In the Holy Supper is Christ's 
true body and blood,' they are divinely certain of their cause from the infallible word 
of Scripture, and therefore they cannot and ought not and must not pray, 'Dear God, 
if we should be in error in this matter, deliver us from this lie, and convert us to 
Zwinglianism." We Missourians think such a prayer a blasphemy, nor do we believe 
that Ohioans and Buffaloites are such skeptics that they could bring such a prayer 
to their lips. Let us now apply this to the pieces of doctrine which we espouse against 
the Ohioans. We Missourians have clearly seen from infallible Scripture, e.g., Eph. 
1: "God hath not chosen us in respect of faith, but for faith." And because we are 
certain of this doctrine from God's Word, neither can we pray, 'Dear God, if this 
doctrine be a heresy, deliver us from it, and convert us to the Ohio intuitus." It is 
the same with the other pieces of doctrine which we have held and still hold against 
Ohio on the basis of the Scriptures. We are not skeptics, who, though we present 
all kinds of doctrines from God's Word and as God's Word, do not afterwards believe 
for certain that they are divine truths, and arrange our prayers accordingly. When, 
therefore, the Buffalo and Ohioans bid us pray, with reference to the articles of our 
Christian faith, 'Dear God, if these articles be all error, convert us to the contrary,’ 
we cannot join in it." 1) 


1) P.563f. The "Watching Church" of February 15, asserts that "Doctrine and Wisdom" 
did it wrong, and that it, the "Watching Church," neither expressed any doubt whether a Christian 
could be certain of his doctrine, nor drew the inference that Missourians, if their position were 
correct, could not pray for cleansing from error at all. We overburden the judgment of our 
readers, and therefore reproduce here, without alteration, the article of the Ohio "Church 
Newspaper" of November 11 last, to which we referred: "The Friendly Questions of the 
‘Watchers 
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It is also a fact that this skeptical sentence about the possibly erroneous 
certainty of truth of the Christians is intimately causally connected with other false 
fundamental views of the Ohioans. It is not a sentence that has lost itself in a system 
that is completely foreign to it, not a merely accidentally wrong note that does not 
fit into the melody and does not harmonize with the other notes of the Ohioans. 
Rather, the doctrine of the fallible doctrinal certainty of the Christian arises of its 
own accord from the opposing doctrine of the analogy of faith. Ohio teaches that 
the final decision as to whether the doctrine taken from a passage of Scripture is 
really divine truth is not given by the plain words of the text in context 2) but 


Church’. Before the Free Conference met at Fort Wayne last August, we published two prayers 
in the Church Gazette, one for our congregations, one for the Free Conference itself, and in the 
latter the words occurred, "that the same (Holy Spirit) may remove from our hearts all that is 
perverse and sinful, and so guide and lead us into all the truth of thy Word. To this now "Doctrine 
and Discipline" remarked: "These words . . . spoken by Missourians, according to their 
narrowest and widest context, can only have the sense: 'Should we have erred in the pieces of 
doctrine which we champion Against Ohio, cleanse us from these errors, and make us willing 
to embrace the Ohio doctrine.’ But since we are sure of our doctrine fund according to God's 
word] and ought to be sure according to God's word, we cannot pray thus at Fort Wayne,’ etc. 
Now the "Watching Church" asks the following questions of Missourians: ,1. Does the Synodical 
Conference hold the principle that if a Christian is certain of his doctrine, the possibility of error 
is excluded? 2. In whose name does ‘Doctrine and Precepts’ write this? In the name of the 
whole synod, or in the name of the whole ministry, or in the name of the leading spirits? 3. Has 
the principle, "Because we find our doctrine certain, we cannot pray for cleansing from error," 
ever before been officially recognized as a principle of the Lutheran Church, and is it taken from 
the Scriptures? The view that because we are certain of our doctrine, we can no longer ask 
God to correct our doctrinal position in any way, if necessary, and that therefore we are certain 
that there is nothing sinful in our hearts that clouds our view of these doctrinal points, seems to 
us to place the certainty of the individual on a par with the infallibility of Scripture. But we do not 
wish to pass judgment until we know exactly what the meaning of the words is. So much for the 
"Watching Church. We hereby kindly address these questions to the other members of the 
Synodical Conference." - The words bracketed by us above are not found in,,L. u. W." 

2) Again and again the slanderous assertion appears in German and American papers 
that, according to Missouri, one may tear any passage out of its context and connect any 
meaning with it. We oppose this obvious nonsense and argument of necessity of our opponents 
with the following words of Luther: "Yes, if this should apply, that one should tear a word or two 
out of a whole text and leave standing what is written before or after or in other places of 
Scripture. 
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of the theologian's insight that the doctrine taken from the Scripture passage 
harmonizes with the doctrines or system of doctrine already accepted by him. With 
this, however, the actual ground of divine certainty, the Lutheran "It is written," is 
pushed up against the wall, and there can no longer be any question of real divine 
doctrinal certainty. If my certainty concerning the truth of a Christian doctrine is 
based on the fact that | have recognized that it fits into the system of doctrines which 
| have established, then it is based, and doubly so, on human wit, and there modesty 
certainly requires that | admit the possibility of error. A twofold doubt at once asserts 
itself here, which cannot be mastered even after the clear Scriptural word has been 
eliminated as the decisive authority. First, the thought arises: Is the system which 
you have set up right in all its parts? If it should be wrong in any part, and the 
doctrine in question harmonize with this error, this is indeed the best proof that this 
doctrine is not truth, but error. And if one momentarily abandons this doubt and 
admits the correctness of the system, another doubt immediately rears its head: 
who knows whether that which you consider harmonious is really harmonious. Will 
not a keener ear hear disharmony where you superficially think you hear loud 
harmony? Verily, a certainty which has no other and better ground than the 
fallacious human knowledge of harmony with a system established by fallible men, 
is not the Christian, divine certainty, and may be shaken and swayed by every 
breath of doubt. The clear passages of Scripture are the firm pillars on which 
Christian certainty rests. And if these pillars are torn down, the whole edifice of 
Christian certainty collapses. Certainly, even among our opponents there are still 
many pieces of real divine certainty, doctrines which they also base, not on their 
principle of harmony, but solely on the clear Scriptures. But it is equally certain that 
their doctrine of the analogia fidei presses and drives our opponents with all their 
doctrines, and draws them into the stream of general doubt. As soon as our 
opponents take their doctrine of the analogy of faith seriously and carry it out 
consistently, they can no longer be divinely certain of a single Christian doctrine. If 
an article of faith is true and certain to me only when | have seen that it harmonizes 
with the other articles of the system, everything becomes relative and hypothetical. 
One article stands only if the other does not fall, and vice versa. All articles rest on 
screws, each has an "if" tacked on to it that 


| could interpret and turn all scripture and speech as | would myself. But it is thus said, Behold 
this text wholly, both with that which follows and precedes." (VIII, 380 f.) 
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.. that nowhere can it come to a firm, simple, happy certainty. The precious thing, 
the certain heart, is gone forever. Christian certainty, like Noah's dove, finds nowhere 
a spot where its foot can rest, everywhere, everywhere a foundationless "if"! And he 
who does not allow the clear passages of Scripture, the loci classici, in which the 
Holy Spirit presents a doctrine ex professo, to be the last and all-decisive standard, 
but wants to have them interpreted according to other passages of Scripture, and 
these according to still other passages, or even both according to a system which 
theologians have set up, makes everything relative and doubtful, brings everything 
into a wobble, tears down all the pillars of certainty, and throws the whole of Scripture 
together in an infinite and uncertain, desolate heap, as Luther writes against 
Carlstadt: "If every passage of Scripture must be interpreted by another passage, 
where will there be an end to comparing the passages of Scripture? For in this way 
it will happen that no passage in Scripture will be certain and clear, and such a 
comparison of one passage with another will take place ad infinitum. In this way 
another will presume to interpret the sixth chapter of John by the Lord's Supper, just 
as you presume to interpret the Lord's Supper by the sixth chapter of John, and he 
will make use of your rule, namely, that one passage must be explained by another. 
Do you not feel that you have here laid a very unreliable foundation, and are 
proceeding from the particular to the general? For this rule, that one passage must 
be interpreted by another, is without doubt only something particular, namely, a 
doubtful and obscure passage must be interpreted by a clear and certain one. For 
to interpret clear and certain passages by comparing them with others is to mock the 
truth unworthily and to bring clouds into the light. Likewise, to interpret all passages 
by comparing them with others would be to throw the whole Scripture together in an 
infinite and uncertain and desolate heap. Is not this clear enough?" 3) Everything is 
drawn into the vortex of skepticism, where the authority of the clear word of Scripture 
is impugned and the same is no longer accepted as ultima ratio. Yes, whoever takes 
Ohioan harmony seriously will finally have to discard all the articles of faith which 
Scripture teaches as false, because they all contain mysteries, moments which we 
cannot rhyme satisfactorily with reason. 

In addition, there are two other facts which also tend to reduce the Christian 
certainty of doctrine to a mere doctrinal view. 


3) XX, 327. As Carlstadt and the Reformed want to interpret the clear words of the Lord's 
Supper according to John 6, so now the Ohioans want to interpret Eph. 1 according to John 3:16, 
and the Reformed want to interpret John 3:16 according to Eph. 1. But this is "to mock the truth 
unworthily," and to make everything uncertain. 
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and human opinion. Last year the Columbus Theological Magazine wrote: "It is 
neither a mental nor a moral defect, other things being equal, if one person finds 
in a passage one idea and another finds a different thought. This is of course 
contrary to the purposes of the Author of the Scriptures, but it is a fact only too 
well attested by the history of Exegesis. The claim so often put forth by Missouri 
in the present controversy, that the passages on Predestination are so clear as day,’ 
is nothing else but a petitio principii." On this "L. u. W." remarked, "Here, however, 
the clearness of Scripture is thoroughly denied. Eph. 1 and other passages of 
Scripture deal ex professo with the election of grace, and yet the Ohioan paper 
denies that these passages are clear. If the one finds this and the other a wholly 
different notion and thought in these loci classici of the election of grace, it is, 
ceteris paribus, not due to the interpreters, but to the passages, which the 
Missourians wrongly asserted to be 'clear as day. . . . How, on this principle, any 
doctrine of Scripture can still be fixed to the Ohioans is beyond us. The Columbus 
Magazine, in the words quoted above, evidently cites the passages on the election 
of grace as one case out of many. So what the Magazine asserts of the sedes 
doctrinae of election is true to him of other looi olassioi. And the Ohioans should 
also find it difficult to give any valid reason why the same thing which they assert of 
the doctrines of election by grace should not also apply and hold good of the 
doctrines of the Trinity, of the Incarnation, of the communication of natures and 
attributes, and of Holy Communion. The Lutheran Church asserts to the Unitarians, 
Zwinglians, and other false teachers that these and all sedes doctrinae are clear, as 
clear as day. But according to the omissions of the Columbuser Magazine, a 
consistent Ohioan must declare this to be ‘nothing else but a petitio principii’. What 
does our confession say? In the doctrine of the Lord's Supper, the Reformers 
maintained that the words of institution were dark discourses, for the same reason 
(they could not rhyme, harmonize the same) for which our opponents now declare 
the sedes of election of grace to be dark. Our Confession, however, does not state 
the proposition: ‘It is neither a mental nor a moral defect, other things being equal, 
if one person [Zwingli] finds in a passage one idea and another (Luther) finds a 
different thought.' Our Confession rather places this sentence among the 
‘negatives' when it writes: 'On the other hand, we unanimously reject and condemn: 
.... 4, when it is taught that the words of Christ's testament are not to be understood 
or believed plainly as they read, but that they are dark speeches, whose 


understanding must first be sought in other places.’ (p. 542, § 25.) Also. 
4) See this passage in context in "L. u. W." 51, 470. 
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It is clear from the Solida Declaratio that it is genuinely Lutheran to emphasize quite 
strongly in the sedes doctrinae ‘the words as they read, in their proper, clear sense’, 
or the 'clear, firm, clear and serious words’. (p. 656 f.) If, therefore, the Ohioans deny 
the clearness of the sedes doctrinae, and mockingly quote the expression 'sun-clear’ 
passages of Scripture used by Missouri, they do not at any rate thereby impose a 
Lutheran character upon themselves." 5) But he who calls into question the clarity 
of Scripture, especially in passages which deal expressly with a certain doctrine, 
pulls the ground out from under the feet of Christian doctrinal certainty, and can, of 
course, no longer speak of an error-free certainty. The sad fact that false teachers 
and false-believing communities stick to their false doctrine and exegesis in spite of 
all instruction from God's Word also explains Luther and our Confession quite 
differently than Columbus Magazine. Luther and our Confession find the fault not in 
Scripture and the locis classicis, but in the blindness and wickedness of the false 
teachers. How, for example, the papist opponents came to hold to their false 
doctrines in spite of the clear Scriptures, the Apology speaks about once and again. 
It writes: "The adversaries point to their opinion many sayings which are not so; but 
they add to them, as here. For this saying (1 Cor. 13:2) is plain enough, if the 
adversaries alone mended not their own dreams apart from the Scriptures" (their 
conclusions contrary to Scripture) "unto it." 6) "And so Paul says, If | have not love, 
| am nothing. But he does not put the affirmativam" (the false inference of the 
opponents) "to it, that love makes righteous in the sight of God." 7) "Of all this Paul 
says nothing, and yet the adversaries invent it out of their brains." 8) The opponents 
carry forward the doctrine of justification from passages which deal with the fruits of 
justification, and they omit the numerous passages which deal ex professo with 
justification. And to the passages which deal with faith they add each time a 
correction, "semper adscribunt correctionem, quod debeant in- telligi de fide 
formata." 9) "Adversarii corrumpunt pleraque loca, 


5) "L. u. W." 51, 470 f. 

6) P. 124, § 101. The application of these and the following passages from our 
Confession and Luther to the misuse of Scripture on the part of our opponents we leave to our 
readers. 

7) P. 125, § 103. 8) P. 124, § 100. 

9) "Ac praepostere faciunt adversarii: hunc unum locum (1 Cor. 13, 2) 
citant, in quo Paulus docet de fructibus, alios locos plurimos omittunt, in quibus 
ordine disputat de modo justificationis. Ad hoc in aliis locis, qui de fide loquuntur, 
semper adscribunt correctionem, quod debeant intelligi de fide formata. Hic 
nullam adscribunt correctionem. auod fide 
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quia suas opiniones ad ea afferunt, non sumunt ex ipsis locis sententiam." 10) 
Concerning Jam. 2, 24, the Apology remarks: "But if the adversaries alone leave 
their dreams without, and do not adhere to what they will (si non assuant suas 
opiniones de meritis operum), the answer is easy." "The none" (that works merit 
blessedness) "says James, which addition yet the adversaries add to the words of 
Jacobi. Haec simpliciter ita dicta nihil habent vitii, sed depravantur ab adversariis, 
qui de suo affingunt impios opiniones.” |!) Concerning Luk 6:37 and similar 
passages of Scripture which were adduced by the Papists in support of their false 
doctrine, the Apology remarks: "Hae sententiae etiam nihil haberent incommodi, si 
nihil affingerent adversarii." 12) "But our adversaries, the coarse asses, patch their 
addition to all such sayings, namely, that sins are forgiven us for our works’ sake." 
13) The adversaries quote the sayings garbled, and add to the same something 
from their own thoughts. 14) The opponents distort the meaning of the sayings of 
the Scriptures, translate them wrongly, quote the sayings in a garbled way, simply 
leave out such passages as do not suit them, draw only on such passages as deal 
with works, add to them foreign thoughts from their own hearts, and declare the 
clearest passages unclear. "In verbis maxime planis et- perspicuis repererunt 
rimam." 15) "They do as they maintain; they leave the 


etiam opus sit sentiente, quod reputemur justi propter Christum propitiatorem. . . 
. Nihil quisquam ex hoc textu amplius ratiocinari potest, quam quod dilectio sit 
necessaria." 


10) P. 125, § 103. 11) P. 129, § 123. 
12) P. 131, § 134. 13) P. 134. 
14) S. 136, § 169: "Sed adversarii nostri, suaves homines, excerpunt. 


mutilatas sententias, ut imperitis fucum faciant. Postea affingunt aliquid 

de suis opinionibus. Requirendi igitur sunt integri loci, quia juxta vulgare praeceptum 
incivile est, nisi tota lege perspecta, una aliqua particula ejus proposita, judicare vel 
respondere. Et loci integri prolati plerumque secum afferunt interpretationem." 

15) S. 145, § 222; 137, § 162: "Sed adversarii corrumpunt sententiam, 
sophistice translata particula universali ad unam partem . . . . Sed totus locus 
inspectus sententiam offert consentientem cum reliqua scriptura. . . . Nec est 
candidi lectoris excerpere praecepta operum, omissis locis de fide." S. 137, § 165: 
"Sed speramus nos piis conscientiis satis ostendisse, quod hi loci non adversentur 
nostrae sententiae, quod adversarii male detorqueant scripturas ad suas opiniones, 
quod plerosque locos citent truncatos, quod omissis locis clarissimis de fide 
tantum excerpant ex scripturis locos de operibus eosque depravent, quod ubique 
affingant humanas quasdam opiniones praeter id, quod verba scripturae dicunt, 
quod legem ita doceant, ut evangelium de Christo obruant." S. 145, § 220: "Sed 
adversarii suo more faciunt, contra fidei doctrinam detorquent sententias pro fide 
traditas." 
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They leave out of the word donum the main part, how we become righteous for God, 
item, that Christ always remains the mediator, and after that they pick out the word 
merces as reward, and then interpret the same to their liking in the worst way, not 
only to speak against Scripture, but also against common usage, and then conclude 
thus: There it is written, "Your reward," therefore our works are so worthy that we 
thereby merit eternal life. This is even a new dialectic, where we find the single word 
‘reward,’ therefore our works are fully sufficient for the law." 16) "For nothing so 
simple, so certain, so pure, so clear, can be spoken or written; one can make 
another nose at it with words. But we are sure of this, and know it for certain, that 
the opinion which we have set forth is the right opinion of Paul." "But the adversaries 
make black and white of the Scriptures, if and as they will, Against all the natural 
manner of the clear word in the place." 18) The adversaries put on many sayings of 
Scripture, that they may make a semblance to the unlearned. But Melanchthon 
indignantly continues thus, "Who taught the coarse, insolent asses such dialectics? 
But it is not dialectics nor sophistics, but it is knavery to play thus with God's word 
and to do such vexatious mischief." 19) "Therefore it is all counterfeiting of the 
Scriptures, that they interpret God's word according to their own opinions," 20) and 
"invent much out of their own brains." 21) With the Scriptures the adversaries did 
just as they did with the fathers. "The adversaries also do not understand the 
sayings of the fathers, they pick out some mutilated from one part of repentance, 
namely, from repentance and from works, and what is spoken of faith, there they 
run over." The sayings from the Fathers and Augustino introduce the adversaries 
piece by piece mutilated (truncata). 22) Like our Confession, Luther also stands 
when he writes, for example, thus: "Yes, if this should apply, that one should allow 
them such boldness, that they might say and interpret as they wished, and be 
unbound with God's word, then everyone may well reject what he does not like, and 
say: it is not clear enough, one should present him with a clear text. For it would 
have to be a clear speech, which the devil could not pervert with his interpretation. 
And what is clear enough, if the public word of God, which is given to us to enlighten 
and teach, is not allowed to be clear, even though it enters into our eyes? It is as if 
a wilful man were to shut his eyes before the bright sun, or to shut his doors and 
windows, and then complain that he could not see. What more shall | tell thee, or 
instruct thee? 


16) S. 147, § 236-240. 17) S. 182, § 84. 
18) S. 186, § 9. 19) S. 189, § 26; 200, § 76. 
20) S. 191, §34. 21) P.201,§ 81. 22) P. 184, § 91. 
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if thou wilt not hear nor accept what God himself saith unto thee? Or thinkest thou 
that thy own thoughts, drawn from blind reason, shall be clearer and more certain 
of God and his mystery than his own word? But it is nothing but a pure wicked devil, 
who will not let him be told, though he be tangibly convicted, but knowingly and 
wilfully resists the truth. . . . Therefore, against such a devil and his wanton 
wrongdoers, we must hold fast the Scriptures and not let them turn or flutter about 
as if they were not clear and powerful enough to prove our faith." 23) 

The second significant fact for the Ohio doctrine of Christian doctrinal 

certainty is a debate in the "Theologische Zeitblatter" about the doctrine of 
inspiration, D. Jacobs teaches, as is well known, that the Holy Scriptures are free 
of error in the doctrines of faith and life, but not in their astronomical, geological, 
historical and other related statements. That with this manifest denial of the 
inspiration of Holy Scripture, Christian doctrinal certainty also falls away, needs no 
further elaboration for the readers of "Lehre und Wehre." Regarding the teaching of 
D. Jacobs, the Ohio "Zeitblatter" noted last year: "This view could hardly be proven 
incorrect from Matth. 10, 19; 1 Cor. 2, 13 and 2 Petr. 1, 21; for there, just as in the 
passages of our confessions that belong here, it is a matter of the revelation of the 
way of salvation in regard to faith and life. But 2 Tim. 3, 16 evidently does not come 
into its own in this: the tlaoa ypagn does not indicate any limitation or exception of 
any kind; and even if we replace with Cremer the unclassical and very rare 
Oedmvevotos by "gifted with God's Spirit, breathing God's Spirit’ 
If we think we must translate inspiration, this presupposes that it is "breathed or 
inspired by God. This passage could only be understood with this restriction, in 
other words, it could only refer inspiration to the religious and moral, and that in its 
widest scope, if the openly revealed nature of the Bible imperatively demanded it. 
But that this is the case at any point and with respect to any matter touched upon 
in the Bible has not yet been proved in reality by anyone." 24) The "Theologische 
Zeitblatter" still hold fast to the inspiration and inerrancy of all Scripture. But this 
doctrine they do not base both on a clear word of Scripture and rather on the fact 
that no one has yet proved an error in Scripture. As soon as this is done to the 
satisfaction of the "Zeitblatter," they, too, are ready to accept 2 Tim. 3, 16, with 
Jacob's restriction- 


23) VIII, 366. 369. 
24) See this passage in context, "L. u. W." 51, 86. 
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The "Theologische Zeitblatter" have, therefore, according to their own statement, no 
single absolutely certain statement for the inspiration and inerrancy of the whole of 
Holy Scripture. The "Theological Journals," then, by their own admission, have not 
a single absolutely certain saying for the inspiration and inerrancy of the whole 
Scriptures. Possibly also the traoa ypagy Oedavevotoc, 2 Tim. 3:16, may be 
intended to them merely to say, "Only a part of Scripture is inspired of God." But 
where the matter stands thus, there can no longer be any question of divine certainty 
that all Scripture is inspired by God. The clear word of Scripture, which alone can 
establish this certainty, is here also pushed aside. An opinion of the Bible's 
flawlessness, gained a posteriori by investigation of the facts, without a compelling 
word of Scripture, may not be taken by any one for a divine doctrine. But the mere 
human opinion of the inerrancy of Scripture, which is not founded on a clear word 
of Scripture, but is the result of human investigation of the facts of Scripture, is 
always subject to doubt: Perhaps you have overlooked errors which sharper eyes 
will find. If, therefore, the "Theologische Zeitblatter" accurately reflect the position of 
the Ohioans, there can no longer be any question with them of real divine assurance 
that all Scripture is inspired and without error, and cannot be broken. Their certainty 
of the inspiration and infallibility of Holy Scripture is then at bottom only a human 
view and opinion, which may, if need be, at any time turn into the opposite. With the 
divine certainty of the inspiration and inerrancy of Scripture, however, the certainty 
of all Christian doctrines, which are taken from Scripture, falls away of its own 
accord. With the inspiration of the whole Scripture, the foundation is withdrawn from 
them all. Thus the consequence of the theology of our opponents leads to the denial 
of Christian doctrinal certainty and naturally leads to skepticism. To whom the loci 
classici are no longer clear; who can possibly interpret the clear passage: "All 
Scripture is inspired by God." "only the religious and moral things in Scripture are 
inspired by God"; who lets the inerrancy of Scripture depend on whether he believes 
he has found an error in Scripture or not, and who does not concede the final 
decision as to whether a doctrine is divine to the clear words of Scripture, but to 
human insight as to whether the doctrine harmonizes with the system of doctrine: 
theologically he is on the "slippery slope," and his theology is basically human 
opiniology. 

But even if our opponents were right in principle as far as Christian doctrinal 
certainty is concerned, they could not be certain of their false doctrines of conversion 
and election by grace, either divine or human. The supposed certainty of error is 
nothing but a self-made delusion. Their doctrine 
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Of conversion, or the doctrine that conversion and blessedness depend not only on 
grace, but also on the conduct of man, the Ohioans do not take clear words from 
Scripture, but conclude and infer them from the fact that man himself is to blame 
when he is lost. This conclusion, however, on which the Ohio doctrine of conversion 
rests, is (1) a logically false conclusion, and (2) a conclusion contrary to Scripture. 
The apparent certainty, therefore, with which the Ohioans present this doctrine, is 
neither a divine nor a human, but an imaginary delusion. The same is true of the 
Ohio doctrine of election in regard to faith, for which our opponents likewise cannot 
point to a single scriptural word, but which they have likewise concluded contrary to 
all logic and scripture. From the fact that grace is universal, and yet that not all men, 
but only some, are saved, the Ohioans conclude that there must be a difference in 
man, aliqua actio dissimilis, why God has chosen some to salvation. For this 
doctrine, therefore, there can be no real certainty, but only human delusion and the 
devil's deceit. There is divine certainty only where one can lay his finger on a clear 
word of God. This, however, is utterly impossible for our opponents with regard to 
the false doctrines which they have advocated against Mssouri. 

For the sake of contrast, before we move on to the next point, we will now let 
several passages from Luther follow in which he speaks about Christian doctrinal 
certainty. Luther writes: "This is the nature of our Christian doctrine, that it wants to 
be certain, so that everyone thinks and believes it: Well, the doctrine is right and 
certain, it cannot fail. But he who comes to think and wavers within himself, "Dear 
man, do you think it is true? etc., such a heart never makes a true Christian. .. . 
Wherefore | also would . . . that faith should be called, that one should be quite sure 
and undoubted of a thing." 25) In a sermon on Matt. 7:15-23 Luther says: "For you 
must be as certain of the thing that it is the word of God as you are certain of your 
life, and even more certain; for your conscience alone must insist on this. And even 
if all men came, even the angels, and all the world concluded something, if thou 
canst not grasp the judgment, nor conclude it, thou art lost; for thou must not place 
thy judgment on the pope, or on any other; thou must be so skilful thyself that thou 
canst say, This saith God, this saith not; this is right, this is wrong; otherwise it is 
not possible to stand. . .. Therefore thou must play the part of conscience, that thou 
mayest boldly and defiantly say, This is the word of God, | will lay down life and limb, 
and a hundred thousand 


25) Xil, 1613. 
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Necks, if | had them. . . . Therefore from the word which God teacheth me let no 
man bring me. And this | know as surely as that three and two make five, for it is 
certain, though all the councils say otherwise, yet | know that they lie. It is certain 
that a cubit is longer than half a cubit, though all the world says otherwise, yet | 
know that it is not otherwise. Who decides for me? No man, but the truth alone, 
which is so utterly certain that no one can deny it." 26) When doubts arise in the 
Christian's flesh, as is often the case, so that he says to himself, "Well, shall | alone 
believe and have the truth, and all the world be in error?" then, according to Luther, 
he should say thus: "It is true that the Turk, the pope, the kings, and the princes are 
great, but | know of one greater; and if there were three worlds full of Turks and 
three full of popes, what would it be to reckon against God? Thou mayest conclude 
well from this: Well, this says the Turk and the Pope; but this says God: so now | 
know, if there are many innumerable men there, so here are many innumerable 
angels; and the multitude on earth is nothing to be reckoned against those, heaven 
is full, full of angels, all of whom say that thou art a Christian; so says God himself. 
What then is the world? | believe nothing of the Turk or the Pope; | must have one 
greater than Turk, Pope, Emperor, and King. With such thoughts the word becomes 
great, strong, and powerful, when one sees who he is who spoke it, and the other 
part, the Turk, the pope, and who they are who oppose it, become like sticks, so 
that the heart no longer sees either Turk or pope, and despises all their power, 
which they use against the word. In this way all the other articles of faith must be 
remembered and spoken of, and then one does not become a Christian until the 
heart can thus conclude with certainty that it is thus, that it is the word of God. When 
this is done, the heart lifts up and says, Is this the word of God, or an article of faith? 
Well then, whatever speaks against it, whether it be a Turk, an emperor, or a pope, 
| pretend not to hear it. So then the word of God becomes such a clamor that no 
bell, no rifle, nor thunder sounds so mightily and powerfully. And if a man speak of 
Mahomet, his heart saith, | know nothing of Mahomet. If it be said, Whether we will 
condemn all the dead, the heart saith, | know nothing of them. Henceforth therefore, 
| believe in him, and know only of him who is immeasurable and infinite in 
comparison with heaven and earth. So then one word that God speaks becomes 
greater and brighter than ten or twenty suns." 27) F.B. 
(Conclusion follows.) 


26) St.L. ed. XI, 1395 ff. 
27) St.L. ed. XII, 1619 f. 
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"Paul is the second founder of Christianity." This is now almost 
throughout the bank the position of modern liberal theologians. Paul, they say, is 
the great counterfeiter of the Christianity of Christ. Unintentionally, indeed, but most 
successfully, and from the very beginning, he had pretty much turned Christianity 
into its opposite. The discovery of this great distortion of Paul, and the consequent 
rediscovery of the archetype of Christ as the "historical Jesus," was the great merit 
of modern theology. And Christians are now faced with the alternative: "Jesus or 
Paul." In a longer article the "A. E. L. K." writes: "Jesus or Paul - with this alternative 
can be characterized, at least in part, the religious and theological struggle of the 
present day." So says Wrede at the close of his book, suggesting that modern 
theology stands on the side of Jesus, while the faith of the Church is more 
influenced by Paul. "As a whole, Paul definitely belongs to church orthodoxy, 
whether or not it continues his views in detail quite faithfully." According to Wrede, 
Paul is not the great apostle who understood Jesus as no other did, and who 
continued his work. "In essence, compared with Jesus, he is a new appearance, as 
new as it is possible to be with a great common substratum. He stands much further 
apart from Jesus than Jesus himself stood apart from the noblest figures of Jewish 
piety. He himself, to be sure, felt himself to be a disciple and apostle of Jesus, and 
found his glory in being so; he was not conscious of being new. But in view of the 
facts this can never prove that he really only continued Jesus' work and understood 
Jesus; moreover, the one whose disciple and servant he wanted to be was not 
really the historical Jesus, but another. From all this it follows that Paul is to be 
regarded as the second founder of Christianity. Even free-minded theology usually 
shies away from this judgment. But it cannot be avoided. For Paul demonstrably 
first introduced into Christianity, though not without some preparation, the ideas 
which have hitherto been the most powerful and influential in its history. Tertullian, 
Origen, Athanasius, Augustine, Anselm of Canterbury, Luther, Calvin, Zinzendorf - 
all these great teachers are not to be understood at all from the preaching in the 
historical personality of Jesus, their Christianity is not to be comprehended as a 
reshaping of the "Gospel"; from Paul they are to be understood, though not, of 
course, without various kinds of middle members. For for all of them salvation 
history was the backbone of Christianity, they lived for what they shared with Paul. 
This second founder of Christianity 
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Without doubt, the second type of Christianity exercised a stronger - not better - 
influence than the first. It may not have dominated everywhere, especially in the life 
of simple practical piety, but in long stretches of church history - think of councils 
and doctrinal disputes - it has quite eclipsed the greater one whom it thought it 
served.' What a quaint picture of the historical development of Christianity underlies 
these lines! Jesus is already completely misunderstood by the next generation, 
indeed by his disciples, in his personality, his ministry, and his teaching. The great 
men of the Church, who revered and praised Jesus as the center of their faith, are 
not to be understood at all from Jesus. Not only in peripheral questions, but just in 
the most important and decisive pieces of their religious conviction, they stand, 
without knowing it, quite different from Jesus. The rich blessings they have brought 
to humanity have not come from truth, but from error, delusion and self-deception. 
It is only after nearly 1900 years that Jesus finds people who really understand him, 
in Harnack, Bousset, Wrede, et al. Whoever wants to know the historical Jesus, 
whoever wants to learn about his personality, his life, and his words, must read not 
Paul or the Gospels-they give him an entirely false picture-but Bousset's 'Jesus." - 
But that the four Gospels, taken individually as well as together, paint us no other 
picture of Christ than Paul's, even the liberal theologians must confess by striking 
out right and left from these Gospels, and striking out again and again, in order to 
gain a "historical" semblance for their "historical Jesus," who exists nowhere but in 
their own brains. The notorious Kalthoff of Bremen therefore also openly confesses 
of himself and the "moderns": "They create their image of Christ for themselves." 
And the "historical Jesus" of the liberals he rightly calls a "worthless invention of 
worthless liberal theology." F.B. 

Liberal theology and lax morality go hand in hand. There is a reciprocal 
relationship between the two! Liberal theology naturally leads to lax morality, and 
lax morality is for many the gateway to liberal theology. Admittedly, liberals claim 
that it is the many "difficulties of thought" that have alienated them from the old 
theology. But, again, the crucial thing for most is much less in the intellect than they 
profess, and much more in the will than they want to believe and have word. 
Unbelief has its origin not merely in the head, but chiefly in the depraved, lustful 
heart of man. Because they are good for nothing, and are an abomination with their 
nature, therefore fools say in their hearts, "There is no God." So teaches the 
Scriptures, and so confirms experience. Not clear understanding and sharp 
thinking, 
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but the wrong heart is the source of false doctrine and unbelief. Liberal theology, 
too, finds its sufficient explanatory ground, not, as the liberals flatter themselves, in 
the deep, strong, and correct thinking of modern man, but in the perverse thoughts 
and actions, in the corrupt heart of the old Adam. And once adopted, liberal theology 
again becomes the open gate to lax morality. He who drops the Scriptural principle 
and the teachings of Scripture loses not merely the Christian faith, but Christian 
morality, Christian morality and culture. He who rejects the authority of Scripture 
can no longer accept, much less prove, the doctrines of the deity of Christ, the 
atonement, the Trinity, etc. But even main tenets of Christian morality such a 
theologian will no longer be able to prove in the right, convincing way. The evil lust 
of the heart stifles the voice of conscience, and even against adultery, fornication, 
polygamy, and similar abominations, the theologian who holds the Scriptures, so 
far as their origin is concerned, to be a book, like all others, will be comparatively 
helpless. To be sure, the liberal theologians maintain that they may well abandon 
the old faith and yet retain Christian morality. They may think so, but they are 
mistaken. Quite apart from the motives essential to Christian morality, which only 
the old Christian faith can produce, the theology which removes the authority of the 
Bible is as good as helpless when it comes to proving convincingly and compellingly 
all the individual propositions of Christian morality. Nor, indeed, did God lay down 
and declare the moral law in the Bible of the Old and New Testaments in vain. And 
even if the liberal theologian succeeded in justifying all the propositions of the moral 
law philosophically and deriving them from conscience, he would still lack the power 
to translate the moral teachings into life. It shows great delusion when the liberals 
think they can preserve Christian morality and throw Scripture with its doctrines of 
faith overboard. Christian morality goes down with the Bible and its doctrines, as 
cargo goes down with the ship. The most striking proof of this has been furnished 
by the liberal pastor Frenssen in his latest novel, "Hilligenlei," which has been the 
subject of discussion in the German journals of the last few months, especially in 
the ecclesiastical ones. In his "Hilligenlei" Frenssen, as far as one can gather from 
the novel itself, evidently pursues the twofold purpose: 1. to combat the old faith 
and to popularize modern liberal theology; 2. to take up the defence of serious 
Christian morality, especially of the sixth commandment, against sensual lust. As 
far as the first point is concerned, Frenssen, for example, says: "Church doctrine 
soon acquired something empty, hard and bony. 
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And the harder and more bony it became, the more it boasted and said that it was 
unchangeable. Narrow minds, fools finally invented the word: God's word and 
Luther's teaching will now and never pass away. Then, in the course of the last two 
centuries, the noblest of the people, fine poets, thinkers, and princes, and all the 
wise and noble, young and proud, turned away from this faith and this church." As 
to the second point, Adolf Bartels, whom the "A. G." calls "the best connoisseur of 
the latest German literature," writes: "| have saved the characterization of Frenfsen's 
female figures until now. There are two sisters, Anna and Heinke Boje, who mainly 
come into consideration: both full-blooded, noble blood according to the poet's 
description. But Anna Boje becomes involved with a married man, who remains 
completely in the dark, and who introduces his love affair with the words: 'Do you 
know that | see your sweet limbs through your dress’. And then it goes on for seven 
unholy, no, holy weeks, says Frenssen, and the secret love for Pe Ontjes is not 
further disturbed by this, he is also taken. There sits Anna Boje, 'who had the quiet 
noble face and the beautiful pure eyes', and bathes and rejoices in her body and is 
in good spirits: "To whom do | owe an account of what | have done with my body? 
Have | degraded it? Have | made it dirty? Have | done anything unnatural or 
unclean? | am in good spirits about it!’ And for a full four pages it describes what she 
does and thinks and then what she puts on, the undershirt and the linen shirt and 
the bodice and the two pairs of leggings.... In any case, Frenssen swears by the 
modern gospel, which says: "Follow nature, that is, your flesh! If you fall, you have 
done right.'"" Frenssen thus advocates theoretical and practical freedom, freedom 
from Christian truth and freedom from Christian morality. His ideal is evidently 
Goethe with his unbelief and sensuality. Frenssen has drawn the consequences of 
liberal theology. He emancipated himself not only from the Christian doctrine of faith, 
but also from the Christian doctrine of morals. And even if not all liberal theologians 
go as far as Frenssen, he is not alone. He has his followers. Even the cautious, 
intelligent and church-political D. Rade writes in the "Chr. Welt" (p. 141): "As far as 
'Hilligenlei’ is concerned, let no one be disgusted with the book by the immoderate 
judgments which literary men have recently been holding about it. One should be 
critical; we think so too; but as the success has a fascinating effect on some, so it is 
a red rag for others. In any case, we don't let ourselves be put off by the clamor." In 
the same magazine PD. D. KirmiB: Frenssen's "Hilligenlei" will become a fall for 
some, a resurrection for others. Die. Schian takes in the "Christl. 
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Welt" defended Frenssen's book against the "mob", calling it "a fine, strong poem, 
and more than that", and stooped to the exclamation: "But how marvellous it would 
be if the generation of our days, in its breadth and width, heard this answer and 
took it into its heart. And how glorious it was if his answer also warmed the heart 
anew, that this heart of ours would at last, at last become holy land (Hilligenlei)!" 
And concerning the bawdy descriptions in "Hilligenlei" Beckmann writes, also in the 
"Christi. Welt": "It is not only the poet's right to bring up to the light the secrets of his 
own deepest breast, but it is his duty and therefore also his suffering, his very 
special poet's martyrdom, to see people naked and to portray them in this way." 
"Hilligenlei" and the recommendations of the same in the "Christi. World" we register 
as a proof of the fact that the liberal theologians, in abandoning the Christian 
doctrines of faith, are also dealing a death-blow to Christian morality. F. B. 


Literature. 


Luther's Sword and Trowel. By P. M. Willkomm. Published by Joh. Herrmann, 
Zwickau i. S. Price: X. 1.50, paperback. 

The purpose of this twice-monthly publication "is to acquaint Christians with the glorious 
writings of the Reformer through short, carefully selected quotations from Luther's works. In 
selecting the quotations, care is taken not only to satisfy historical interest, but also to ensure 
that every reader finds instruction and true edification from God's Word in each number. In 
doing so, we also include those passages which are suitable to illuminate questions of doctrine 
and life, which are burning in our time, with God's Word". The ninth volume before us fulfills this 
purpose admirably. F. B. 


Manna. Reflections on the life and teachings of our Lord Jesus Christ for 
domestic devotion. Presented to the Christian People of German Tongue 
by C. M. Zorn. Second edition (4th to 6th thousand). Large octavo. XIll 
and 960 pages. Price (according to cover): M. 5, 6.50, and 7. 


We are glad that this devotional book is in its second edition, for the food it offers is 
wholesome, strong, undiluted, and unadulterated. Hopefully, more editions will be needed! 


F. B. 
Sermon on Rom. 8, 18. by C. M. Zorn. Second edition. 
Price: 10 Pf. 
We also gladly recommend this sermon of consolation. F. B. 


The forgiveness of sins. By C. M. Zorn. Published by Joh. Herrmann, 
Zwickau i. S. Price: 80 Pf.; 8 Expl. M. 6. 


This is a reprint of the articles already known to our readers from the "Lutheraner". 
F. B. 
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Confession and Communion Booklet from and according to Dr. M. Luther's 
Small Catechism. Presented to young and old Christians by Theodor 
Hansen. Zwickau i. S. Verlag des Schriftenvereins der sep. ev.-luth. 
Gemeinden in Sachsen. Price: 60 Pf.; in gilt: 80 Pf. 

This booklet not only presents the most important truths of the Catechism to the confirmed, 
but also familiarizes them with the forms of confession and the celebration of the Lord's Supper, 
shares several exhortations to confession and prayers for confession and the Lord's Supper by 


Luther and others, and concludes with a survey of the most important doctrines of discernment. 
F.B. 


A HISTORY OF LUTHERAN MISSIONS. By P. A. Laury. Illustrated. Second 
Revised Edition. Pilgrim Publishing House, Reading, Pa. Price, $1.25. 


What we have missed in this interesting and lucid account of Lutheran missions is a 
corresponding characterization and critique of the theological position of the various missions. 
F. B. 
The Secret of Domestic Happiness. Three sermons by Dr. Borgius. Published 
by Grafe und Unzer, Kénigsberg. Price: 80 Pf. 

The first of these sermons on Joh. 2, 1-11 answers the question: "When does marriage 
become a holy bond and the house a richly blessed place?" The second describes the "godly 
house" on the basis of Ps. 127 and 128. The subject of the third sermon on Eph. 5:22-33 is "The 
High Model and Deep Mystery of Christian Marriage." FB: 
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I. America. 

Concerning the Ohio and lowa polemics, the "Theologische Quartalschrift" writes 
in the article "Ohio's New Attack on the Doctrine of Justification": "The first thing that 
strikes one about the Lenskian attack is its intemperance and spitefulness, which 
transcends all bounds. He writes of the above Missourian doctrine: 'We shudder at 
this sacrilege to the sanctuary! God have mercy on these deluded men, who so 
highly insist on the "clear Scriptures," and condemn to the bottom everything that 
does not agree with them, but now, through their own delusion, have fallen so 
deeply into the darkness, into the night of delusion! God have mercy on the poor 
people, who are now to hear taught and preached, not the main and core doctrine 
of Scripture, but a wretched delusion, a wretched little human fancy!’ Whoever can 
write like this has lost the objectivity of judgment. . . . It sounds as if the writer felt 
that Ohio had hitherto drawn the short straw in the controversy about the doctrine 
of conversion and election, and as if he were now venting his anger in immoderate 
condemnation of the adversary, in whom he had at last discovered a manifest 
heresy. The same tone prevails more or less in the later articles written by the same 
author in this matter, indeed, the Ohio "Church Newspaper," just since it has been 
in the hands of the present editor, has become a scandal-making racket. 
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and bristles with spiteful personal slurs. Admittedly, he is not the first Ohioan to use this tone. 
That is deeply to be deplored. It is by this intemperate and personally spiteful tone that the 
acrimony is created which makes it impossible to come to an understanding, which tears the rift 
wider and wider, and makes the Lutheran name stink among the sectarian churches." (p. 110 
f.) In what follows it is then demonstrated how the Ohio "church newspaper" resorts to 
falsehoods and falsifications even in the struggle for justification. Then it goes on to say: "The 
same character of frivolous heresy, of falsification of the opponent's position, of personal 
vituperation, is more or less borne by the later articles in dispute of the Ohio writer. This is 
dishonest polemic, not worthy of refutation, but only worthy of exposure. The non plus ultra in 
this kind of polemic is performed by the young P. G. Fritschel of the lowa Synod. For proof here 
is an example. He writes recently in a paper which introduced itself as an impartial mediator in 
the pending controversies, but then gave place to the most venomous vituperations against us, 
as follows: In the predestination controversy Missouri's method came to light, according to which 
it works when it is necessary to put into circulation a new "little bundle". At first the thing is done 
quietly; only a few are in the know. As that sower, while the people slept, went out and scattered 
his "seed" in silence, so "the seed" is scattered quite secretly. Then in a half-hidden way a feeler 
is put out once and the other time. If a sentinel is watching somewhere and making noise, then 
one cautiously withdraws again into silence and again scatters one's seed. In time, when one is 
fairly sure of one's own people, one then comes forth in "doctrine and woe," and lastly in 
"Lutheran." That is the way it used to be done in Missouri; that is the way it is still done. There 
we see now how a new doctrine of justification has long been prepared-secretly and in secret- 
which is now coming out into the open.'"" (p. 115 f.) - On this the "Quarterly" remarks: "The 
manner in which the Ohioans and lowans fight us in writing makes the remote holding of free 
conferences with them a ridiculous farce." 


F.B. 

The Evangelical Fellowship and the Methodist Episcopal Church. The Apologist of 
March 7 writes: "So closely related in doctrine, church constitution, and customs is the 
Evangelical Fellowship to the Methodist Episcopal Church, that it has always been classed with 
the great Methodist family in the compilation of the evangelical denominations of this country." 
Nor has there been any lack of frequent approaches between these two church communions in 
the past. Theoretically, a union between the two, both on the ground of origin, and on the ground 
of essential unity of spirit, and their divine mission, seemed not an unjustifiable hope. This 
beautiful thought, however, never came to practical execution. The spirit of Christian unity, 
however, has become so strong in our time that it should not alienate any one if such efforts at 
unification should be renewed. In keeping with this feeling, our last General Conference, which 
met in Los Angeles, Cal., in May 1904, included in its committee report on church federation, 
among other things, the following resolution 
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Passed: 'Resolved, That the authority of the Commission on Federation be enlarged, and that 
it also have the right to meet with similar commissions of other church communions, and to 
receive applications from them’. . . The main purpose of the formation of this commission was 
to bring the two main branches of American Methodism, namely, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the Methodist Southern Episcopal Church, into closer relations; and important steps 
in this direction have already been taken, such as the publication of a common hymnal and a 
common catechism, and the adoption of a common order of worship. In accordance with the 
above decision, the Commission also felt impelled to hold a meeting with the bishops of the 
Evangelical Fellowship a few weeks ago. This was held at their book publishing house in 
Cleveland, O., was entirely informal, and passed off in a very friendly manner. The Commission 
of our Church submitted the above resolution to our General Conference to indicate that it would 
be ready to receive any proposals of rapprochement. The Bishops of the Evangelical Fellowship 
returned this fraternal concession in an equally fraternal spirit, but said that they had no authority 
on their part from their General Conference to take any steps in this direction. This informal 
conference, therefore, did not produce any substantial results for the time being, and nothing 
of it has therefore been officially handed over to the public. " F.B. 

Unbelief among Methodists. Charges of false teaching were brought against Prof. Mitchell 
of the Methodist University in Boston toward the end of last year. Mitchell was, however, 
reinstated by the trustees of that university. This employment, however, required the 
confirmation of the bishops. When the matter came to a decision, six bishops voted for his 
reinstatement and eight against. Consequently he failed. On this decision the "Ev. Zeitschrift" 
rightly writes: "Six bishops wanted to have the false-believing, destructive critic confirmed, eight 
voted against it. That six Methodist bishops should vote to employ such an infidel professor in 
their school, in which young men are trained to be preachers, is far worse for the Methodist 
Church than Mitchell's heresies. Where are these bishops leading the Methodist Church? 
Mitchell is a disciple of Wellhausen and undermines faith in God's Word. He does this by word 
and scripture, and for such a teacher, out of fourteen bishops, six vote and want him left in his 
place." F. B. 


Regarding the doctrine of substitution, the Independent writes: "The great majority of 


Christian teachers have departed from this view. A generation of Christians is 
growing up which never heard the sacrificial explanation of the death of Christ. 
The endeavor to bring back the Anselmic theory of the atonement into modern 
thought is a useless striving. Christianity does not require us to look on the death 
of Christ as propitiating the Father, who needs nothing to excite or encourage his 
love. No expiatory sacrifice is needed, for God is abundantly able to forgive, out 


of his store of love." The majority of Christian teachers have dropped substitution! We fear 
that the Independent has not put its foot in its mouth here, as far as the sects are concerned. 
F.B. 
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The puffery at the Revivals ber "Disciples". The Lutheran World reports, ''The 
Christian Standard (‘Disciple’), Cincinnati, receives such telegrams as the 
following: ‘Portsmouth, 0., all records broken; 258 added in 15 days; 58 to-day; 
102 in one day; 145 in eight days.' 'Council Bluffs, Iowa: Fifteen added to-day; 
total, 90 in 15 days.’ 'Fairbury, Nebr.: Thirty-seven to-day; 136 in seven days.' 
‘Anderson, Ind: Eighteen hundred in women's meeting to-day. Seventy-two added 
to-day; 325 in first 20 days; results this week, 31, 35, 28, and 72 additions.’ 'Niles, 
O.: Meeting three weeks old; 133 additions; 120 confessions.’ 'Fairfield, Nebr.: 
203 in 13 days.'" Incidentally, in the previous year, the Disciples as a whole had an increase of 
only 1400 persons. With this modest growth, how do the figures which appear week after week in 
the /Standard square? The Interior claims, ''The Disciple statistics contain a great 
amount of padding." F. B. 

"The United Church of Canada." Under this name the Presbyterians, Methodists 
and Congregationalists in Canada wish to unite organically. Last year and this year, 
representatives of these three fellowships held meetings in Toronto, which resulted in the 
decision that there was substantial unity concerning doctrine, constitution and preaching 
ministry, and that they felt encouraged to continue the union negotiations. The 19 Articles of 
Faith adopted also include the confession of the Holy Scriptures as the "only infallible rule of 
faith and life. The new body is to consist of local congregations, district councils, annual 
conferences, and a General Assembly. Now, as soon as the three interested communions 
have agreed to the convention of their representatives, the "United Church of Canada," which 
brings under one roof Arminians and Calvinists, adherents'of the Episcopal, Congregational, 
and Presbyterial systems, will come into existence. The new communion will then constitute 
nearly one-third of the entire population in Canada. The Methodists in Canada now number 
916,659 members, the Presbyterians 842,016, and the Congregationalists 28,000. In 1875 the 
United Presbyterians, Free Church, and Old Kirk united in Canada, unb 1883 bte 


Wesleyan Methodists, Primitive Methodists, and Bible Christians. F. B. 


ll. Abroad. 


Commitment to the Symbol among Positives and Liberals. In the German national 
churches not only the positive but also the liberal theologians are committed to the Confession. 
How then the liberals, who deny and openly combat the deity of Christ, the atonement, and 
almost all doctrines found in the confessions, can unite this vow to the confession with their 
conscience, can, however, only be explained by the supposition that in this piece they blunt 
and trample under foot their conscience. On every occasion, therefore, and justly, the positives 
accuse the liberals of consciencelessness, hypocrisy, and deceit, because they confess what 
they do not believe, and promise what they intend to break, and remain in a church whose 
confession they trample under foot. But as scientific positive theology is the mother of modern 
liberalism and criticalism, so also has the 
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The liberal theologians' mendacity in committing themselves to symbols has its roots in the long- 
standing dishonesty of the positives. They, too, allow themselves to be committed to the 
symbols, and yet they take the liberty, soon to reinterpret this, soon to reinterpret that doctrine 
of the symbol, to "develop it further," to eliminate it and replace it by another. And they soothe 
their consciences by saying that the obligation refers only to the essential, the substance, of the 
confession. But this is exactly how the liberals help themselves. The "E. K. Z.," in a lengthy 
article on the obligation to the Confession, says: "Thus, indeed, we are obliged only to the 
substance, not to the letter, of the Confession, but in a very different sense from what our 
modern theologians mean." Liberals and Positives thus allow themselves to be committed to 
the symbols, and both do so with the inner reservation that their pledge is not to refer to all 
doctrines, but only to the "substance" of the symbol, by which, however, the liberals include 
more than the Positives. Both demand the liberty to deviate from the teachings of the symbols 
on the cathedra and in the pulpit, although the measure of the demanded liberty is different. The 
liberals demand "doctrinal freedom" par excellence. But even the Positives, in their resolutions 
against the liberals at the last ten provincial synods, have advocated "a sufficient measure of 
freedom of theological research and of evangelical preaching," "without which the evangelical 
church cannot flourish." In other words, even the positive professors and preachers should have 
the freedom to deviate from the teachings of the symbols. The positives, as we know, have also 
made extensive use of this freedom for decades. And liberals are not lazy to bring this up to the 
positives when they complain about liberals being unfair. And if the positives are to be permitted 
to disregard their obligation in many respects, there is no need to be greatly surprised if the 
liberals no longer wish to be bound by the confession at all, and regard the symbolic obligation 
in ordination "more as a consecration than as a contract." As long, therefore, as the positives 
do not beat their own breasts and eliminate from their vows every reservatio mentalis, they 
will find little hearing among the liberals even with their ideas about unfairness. F. B. 

A lengthy statement on justification and assurance of salvation in the "E. K. Z." of February 
25, the organ of the Vereinslutheraner in Prussia, concludes with the following sentences: "1. 
Assurance of salvation is not the assurance of forgiveness of sins, but the assurance that the 
Lord God has assigned to us the salvation acquired through Jesus Christ by virtue of 
justification. 2) This justification God accomplishes neither on the ground of conversion, nor on 
the ground of any other good works of man, but, renouncing any ethical quality on our part, only 
on the ground of the merit of Jesus Christ. (3) This justification consists, in its positive part, in 
God's placing us in the state of salvation or grace, and binding Himself to bring us to temporal 
and eternal salvation, not merely in spite of our sins and faults, but rather for the sake of this 
weakness of ours. (4) This justification is only accomplished by God at our baptism; it is therefore 
a one-time act that applies to our whole life. (5) A real assurance of salvation is given by God. 
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We do not gain it by inference from our works, nor by inference from any particular feeling; the 
rock-solid certainty that the transcendent act of our justification really took place at our baptism 
we take only from the testimonies of the Word of God." - This mixture of truth and error has its 
main reason in the fact that justification is regarded as something entirely distinct from the 
forgiveness of sins. The Formula of Concord says, "To justify is to speak righteous and free 
from sins, a peccatis et aeternis peccatorum suppliciis absolvere." (Miller, 613, 17.) 
He who loses sight of this must fall into folly. F.B. 

Religious Historical "Explanation" of Christianity. The liberal theologians of Germany have 
already published a whole series of "popular books on the history of religion," in which they try 
to make it clear to the people how Christianity came into being purely naturally by evolution 
from below and without any intervention from above. These popular philosophers of the history 
of religion have also been helped by D. Pfleiderer in his latest work, "The Origin of Christianity." 
In a rather tame critique of this book in the "Literary Supplement" of the "A. G." it says: "We 
gladly state that here the blind radicalism and the spirit of youthful bold agitation, as they often 
adhere to the 'Religionsgeschichtliche VolksbUchern,' are softened and clarified by the 
prudence of the graying historian and philosopher. But we cannot by any means rejoice in his 
work. Pfleiderer insists that he does not address himself to ecclesiastical believers, who might 
be ‘easily hurt in their feelings and misled in their convictions by his book, for he would be sorry 
for that. He wants to address the seeking men and women of all classes who have ‘completely 
outgrown the ecclesiastical faith’. . . . But what is the strong food that Pfleiderer offers to those 
who have given up trying to repent and become like children? It is to comprehend Christ as one 
comprehends all that ever lived under the sun. This is necessary because the all-powerful 
Church, from the beginning, has barred all access to the beginnings of our religion by deifying 
Jesus. But D. Fr. Strauss has finally awakened German theology from its romantic illusions, 
and the great Chr. F. Baur has made possible a knowledge of the natural process of the origin 
of Christianity by his criticism of the Biblical sources 'resting on solid foundations’ and ‘not 
biased by any dogmatic presuppositions.’ Now it is a matter of steadfastly shaking off every 
vestige of reactionary romanticism - we would say faith - and of seeing how, two thousand 
years ago, Jewish faith in the Messiah, Oriental gnosis, Pauline-Orphic mysticism and 
Hellenistic popular philosophy came together in the Christianity of the first period. Plato posits 
the idea of the only begotten Son from the Father. The Stoics posit universal human love and 
the Holy Spirit, the Orphics the hereafter: 'The hope of a blessed lot for the pious in the hereafter 
was the consolation of all far-weary souls of that age.' Philo posits the Logos, Parsism the 
angels, Daniel the expectation of messianic catastrophe from heaven, plus belief in the 
resurrection. Pharisaic theology provides the dogma of vicarious atonement. In Plato, Job and 
the later Psalms a Christianity before Christ is to be recognized. And Jesus? New has 
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he did not bring. He was not a redeemer, did not want to be one. The thought of giving his life 
for the salvation of many was ‘completely far from his mind’. His sermon had a redemptive effect, 
as it were, because it was an expression of his heart, which was strong in faith and fervent in 
love. It was effective because he appeared in a time that awaited in feverish suspense an all- 
renewing catastrophe. In it 'the success and destiny of his life was predestined’. Als reformer 
Jesus calls for a social reorganization, praises the now hungry happy, condemns the rich. An 
otherworldly or even inward interpretation of the Beatitudes is forbidden. Of the Mosaic law 
Jesus was freer than he himself knew: he meant not to dissolve it, but to fulfill it! Two souls dwelt 
in his breast, hearty mercy and rigorous enthusiasm. His ascetically rigorous morality, resting 
on erroneous apocalyptic expectation, can no longer apply to us in the full sense. But what did 
Jesus hold himself to? ‘Historically, this much is certain, that Jesus was not conscious of any 
superhuman origin or being.’ His Messiah-consciousness, which was of the same nature as the 
popular expectation, was only spiritualized into that of the World Saviour by theological 
reflection. Nor ‘could Jesus have believed and said' that he would rise and come again, could 
not possibly have foreseen his end, could not possibly have made bread and wine symbols of 
his body and blood. Only as a social reformer could he know himself. To the last he believed in 
success. Only on the cross did the dying man abandon hope along with his waning life.’ The 
God who left him on the cross was not his Father. According to the general experience: 'as man, 
so his God’, Jesus' consciousness of God must also be understood psychologically. By feeling 
merciful love in himself, Jesus necessarily thinks of it as the essence of God. The church of the 
Messiah came into being after Jesus' death because the love of his disciples, stronger than 
death, created the Easter sagas. Soon people began to transfer the features of the Danielic man 
from heaven to the historical Jesus. From this sprang the sagas of his birth and heavenly 
transfiguration. Without Paul, of course, Jesus' reform movement would have perished at the 
same time as the Jewish state system. 'Paul led early Christianity beyond the critical years of its 
enthusiastic infancy and secured its ecclesiastical future.' Paul's conversion was the natural 
outcome of his doubts about the law, his theology the expression of his faith in the forms of 
rabbinic allegories and legal categories, the legends and apocalyptic images of Jewish pietism, 
the mystery language of Oriental cults, and the morality of Greek popular philosophy. By 
ingeniously combining these moments with the faith in Jesus, Paul became the actual founder 
of a new religion of Christ. Als irrefutable proof is the advent of the Christian name in Antioch, 
where, indeed, the apostle ministered. If Paul had exchanged the historical man Jesus for the 
mythical spiritual being of the Incarnate, both were merged by John. This is how it had to happen. 
For after Gnosticism had begun to apply its miraculous speculations to Jesus, the Church could 
not lag behind the Gnostics in the apotheosis of the Messiah. The fourth Gospel, then, is an 
apotheosis, a doctrinal poem without any historical character, full of alle-. 
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gories, so the raising of Lazarus, and metaphors, Jesus the light, the life, the truth. The task of 
our time, says Pfleiderer, is to strip the evangelical image of Jesus of the mythical shell of God 
walking the earth, 'without abandoning the ideal in its universal spiritual truth'’." - D. Pfleiderer 
comes to stand in a class with Tom Paine, Robert Ingersoll, and other manifest mockers of 
religion, and yet is honored and respected as a professor of the Berlin University and a member 
of the Prussian National Church! F. B. 

How insolently the scoffers among the German pastors raise their heads is shown 
by a report in the "A. E. L. K." about a "religious discussion evening in Leipzig," from which we 
report the following: "On January 23, D. Liebster published a small article in the Leipzig press 
with the inscription: 'Public religious discussions,’ in which he referred to the religious 
disturbance of the present, especially to the recent lectures of the Nietzsche apostle Dr. 
Horneffer in Leipzig, which had caused quite a stir. Dr. Horneffer acted as if Christianity were 
already no longer at issue at all, but only the task of how the 'new religion' was to be shaped. 
With regard to this and all other movements, Father Liebster regretted that the evangelical- 
church circles had not come on the scene energetically enough. This strengthened the opinion 
that the Church no longer felt quite secure in its possession of the truth, and that with a certain 
timidity it sought to avoid free negotiations. It was time, he said, for the Church to come out of 
its reserve and engage in a thorough public discussion, thus proving that it was not afraid of 
the light. This duty of the church had been assumed by the ‘Saxon Evangelical Social 
Association’ in almost all the larger cities of Saxony, and in Leipzig, too, a cycle of three 
evenings on the New Testament was soon to take place. The topics were as follows: January 
24: 'The Origin of the New Testament’; speaker: high school teacher Herz; January 26: 'Wisdom 
and Poetry in the Life of Jesus’; speaker: Pastor Dr. Mehlhorn; January 29: 'The Significance 
of the New Testament for the Present’; speaker: Superintendent Biethorn-Merseburg. The most 
significant topic was undoubtedly the middle one: 'Truth and Poetry in the Life of Jesus’, and it 
also attracted a number of 200 to 300 listeners. The place of the lecture was a hall in a suburb, 
in order to attract also the working-class circles, on which the Evangelical-Social Association is 
particularly interested. Dr. Mehlhorn, pastor at the Reformed Church in Leipzig, discharged his 
task in a lecture lasting more than an hour. The Gospels, he said, certainly contain some reliable 
news; but it is equally certain that a great deal of poetry has penetrated into them. Thus we 
shall from the outset relegate to the realm of poetry all that cannot stand before the bright light 
of natural science. Thither belong all the miracles of Jesus, so far as they cannot be explained 
by suggestion. To this belongs also the birth story with its angelic appearances, and likewise 
the resurrection. But it would be wrong to accuse the evangelists of fraud or invention. They 
were too pious and naive for that. On the contrary, the great veneration that Jesus enjoyed 
during his lifetime, and even more so after his death, has inevitably led to the formation of a 
circle of legends around him. Miracles that were read in the Old Testament, such as the 
miraculous feeding of Elisha, were transposed to the Old Testament. 
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involuntarily to Jesus. He could not stand behind the old prophets; indeed, because he was 
much greater than they, his miracle must also be greater: the 200 fed by Elisha became 50001 
by Jesus: simple parables of Jesus (for example, when he compared Israel with a barren fig 
tree) were condensed into a story, and one made out of it that miracle with the fig tree which 
Jesus curses. His heart-rending promise to people who were, as it were, dead in their sins, was 
transformed into the actual raising of the dead, up to the crude figure of the raising of a dead 
man who was already decomposing (Lazarus). Also the resurrection of Jesus was not a fraud 
of the evangelists; the disciples believed to have really seen him. They could not believe that 
all the great things Jesus had been to them would end after his death. They received visions in 
which they saw him again. These visions, too, were condensed by legend into tangible flesh, 
so that it was even said that the risen Christ ate bread and fish, as if his stomach, if he had ever 
risen, would have needed such things. Paul, who certainly did not doubt the resurrection of 
Christ, speaks expressly of a "spiritual" body, which one receives in the resurrection. For the 
rest, it can be seen from the Gospels themselves that the resurrection was an uncertain matter; 
for the reports are as varied as possible: sometimes only one person claims to have seen him, 
sometimes several; sometimes Magdalene saw him first, another report says: no, Peter, a third: 
the women who went away from the tomb - in short, the greatest uncertainty imaginable. The 
most interesting thing is how the most reliable witness, Paul, speaks of the Risen One; he puts 
the apparitions that the apostles claimed to have had on the same level as he had them. But he 
had the vision from above, from heaven. So there is no question of a bodily appearance of 
Jesus after his death on earth. But after the legend had once more banished the deceased into 
earthly existence, it was compelled to give the life of Jesus on earth a second conclusion, and 
thus the legend of the Ascension was formed. Now it was natural that a man who had so 
wonderful an outcome to life according to the faith of the Christians should also have a 
wonderful beginning to life, and so the legend of the virgin birth and the angels at Bethlehem 
and all connected with it came into being. Among those assembled, a small part of whom were 
educated, and the greater part of whom were simple folk, craftsmen, factory workers, and even 
women, approval and satisfaction were already expressed during the lecture. The Social 
Democrats - for they too were represented - showed an almost irrepressible joy at some 
passages and looked around triumphantly as if to say: Did you hear? So especially when the 
speaker denied the angels, and the resurrection, and the miracles. In the discussion that 
followed, both the educated and the uneducated expressed their gratitude for what they had 
heard, that they had a feeling of relief at being released from the pressure of old-believing ideas; 
others, in a reverent manner, asked the speaker for further clarification about this and that. But 
not all agreed. At the back of one table sat a number of young theologians, who of course were 
not aware of the whole course of the 
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The people who listened to his lecture were not new to him, and they also saw through his 
weaknesses. One of them pointed out that Dr. Mehlhorn was supposedly rejecting "dogma" and 
merely standing on the results of historical research. But he had placed himself under a dogma 
right from the start, the dogma of the laws of natural science. These, he said, were his supreme 
principle, and according to them he would act and act with the historical material of the reports 
on the life of Jesus, rejecting the one and accepting the other. This, however, was no longer 
historical research, but "dogmatic" procedure. Another theologian began by saying that 
Mehlhorn had certainly given the impression to many that his lecture was the result of science. 
But the lecturer had given his own fantasy picture of how he thought Jesus was, against and in 
spite of the historical accounts. With the artifices he employed, he said, the whole of the Gospels 
could be wiped out to the last ground. He presumes, according to this pattern, to erase and 
dissolve every word Jesus spoke, every deed he performed. The main difference between Dr. 
Mehlhorn and the faith of the Church is that the Church accepts a living God who, for the 
salvation of mankind, can and has intervened in history and in the laws of nature. In Dr. 
Mehlhorn's view, the laws of nature are above God and do not permit him to intervene. But not 
only theologians objected to the lecture. Thus, right at the beginning, one asked Dr. Mehlhorn 
whether he was prepared to die to everything he had spoken tonight; whether he would dare to 
assert all this in the Last Judgment (laughter among the Social Democrats) in the face of Jesus 
Christ. With evident emotion a simple worker said: he had come here today because one had 
been invited to hear something of the life of Jesus, and he had hoped to be strengthened in his 
faith in Christ. What he had heard was likely to shake that faith to the core. He asked Pastor 
Mehlhorn if he had thought of his oath of office, which he had once sworn. If a philosopher had 
made such speeches, one would say: it is an unbelieving philosopher. But when a pastor of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, who had sworn his oath of office, said such things, it was likely 
to destroy the faith of many. He concluded with the words, "I will never come here again." 
Immediately Dr. Mehlhorn rose that he resented such insults, as if he were perjured. He was a 
Reformed clergyman, he said, had never had to swear an oath, and was merely bound to 
promote the Christian life in the parish. As far as he knew, Evangelical Lutheran clergymen did 
not have to swear an oath either. Fr. Liebster, who was sitting at his side, said 

confirmed that even the Lutheran clergy in Saxony were not bound." - According to a letter of 
Father Liebster in the "A. E. L. K." the discussion evenings are to be continued. It was a matter 
of taking away the suspicion of the laity by "unreserved openness" as if the preachers did not 
believe what they taught and did not teach what they believed. That some Christians would take 
offence at these open discussions could not be avoided. The fact is that contemporary theology 
is ambivalent. And the liberal clergy are also called to save human souls. - What satanic 
delusion: Liebster wants to save human souls by robbing them of Christianity! F. B. 
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"Why We Remain in the Church." Concerning this writing of the liberal D. Forster, which was 
first published in the "Christliche Welt," the "Ev. Deutschland" writes: "Forster's reasons were 
not convincing to us. For it remains the same: 1. the Protestant Church in Prussia is a 
community formed and held together by a certain confession, as against Rome and the sects; 
2. for reasons of reason and justice, the obligatory teachers in a community have to represent 
the faith view valid in the same; they are not private persons; 8. if a teacher does not share, or 
no longer shares, the faith view of the community which has authorized him, he must renounce 
the presumption of wanting to make his subjective views the common faith. We most definitely 
reject the tendency to make the preachers, who are and ought to be the mouth of the 
congregation, into PopularProfessors of the particular theology." On this the "E. K." remarks: 
"What is so openly acknowledged in Uniate church lands should be far more decidedly 
emphasized in Lutheran lands. The coexistence of theologians who hold the second article and 
those who 'take it differently’ is an untenable condition. . . . To the weak, to the seekers patience 
and forbearance, but to those who consciously and resolutely confess another 'essence of 
Christianity,’ the equally resolute rejection without which the contradiction of truth against 
falsehood is unthinkable." - He who denies or does not believe in the deity of Christ is not a 
Christian, hence not a weak one, and must not even be tolerated as a member of the 
congregation, much less as a preacher and teacher in the church, any more than Turks, Jews, 
and heathens. Incidentally, D. Férster has omitted the only reason which he could, with some 
semblance, adduce for his cause. For the precise question in Germany is not whether the 
liberals are to be tolerated in the Church, but in the State Church. That the liberal spirits of the 
ilk of the "Christian World" have no business or desire in the Church of Christ is as clear as the 
sun according to God's Word. But it is just as clear according to Scripture that they are to be 
tolerated in the State, and no more persecuted than the Jews, Turks, and heathen, and taxed 
for the spread of Christianity. But how now in the State Church, the European monstrosity, 
which as a State wants to be at the same time Church and as Church at the same time State, 
and in which every one, even the liberal, is taxed as a member of the State for the Church? If 
the State is to tolerate the heretics and the Church is not to tolerate them, what should and can 
the State Church do? Tolerate and not tolerate the heretics at the same time? According to 
Scripture and reason, there is only one correct solution to this dilemma: the abolition of the 
State Church and a pure divorce of State and Church. But neither the Liberals nor the Positives 
in Germany want to know anything about this solution, which is just as reasonable as it is 
Christian. 

F.B. 

German Monist League. The "A. G." writes: "The followers of Professor Hackel had long 
felt the need to unite in a special community. The lectures of the master, which were held in the 
most diverse places, and at last still in the capital of the German Empire, were intended to serve 
for the gathering of local circles. But after this work had been essentially completed, one 
proceeded to 
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the foundation of a comprehensive German spiritual association. Its official name is 'Deutscher 
Monistenbund’. Prof. Ernst Hackel in Jena was appointed honorary chairman. He is assisted by 
a twelve-member Ausschutz, at the head of which the well-known Pastor Dr. A. Kalthoff of 
Bremen was appointed as first chairman. The office of general secretary was assumed by Dr. 
H. Schmidt of Jena. Father Kalthoff is in quite the right place here. For he is a monist in the most 
audacious sense of the word. Just as Christ represents in his eyes nothing more than the ideal 
personification in which the social needs and desires of a struggling century are embodied, so 
he worships in God the dark, eternally moving and birthing elemental force from whose abyss 
all that exists springs up in incessant change." According to the statutes and theses in its call 
for membership, the "German Monist League" wants to "work for a world and life view that is 
uniform in itself and based on knowledge of nature, to gather its followers and put them in touch 
with each other. Party politics are excluded". It seeks to achieve its purpose first "by taking a 
stand on cultural questions in public life, by publishing pamphlets and books, by organizing or 
supporting lectures." In the proclamation we read: "The constantly growing danger with which 
ultramontanism and orthodoxy threaten our entire scientific, cultural and political life can only be 
averted if the powers of the past are opposed by a superior spiritual power in the form of a 
unified, modern worldview. The enormous progress which natural science has made in all fields 
in recent decades has also resulted in an undreamt-of widening and deepening of our 
knowledge of nature. To the same extent that the latter has advanced, it has displaced and 
eliminated the outmoded, dogmatic and mystical ideas about the world and man, about body 
and spirit, creation and development, coming into being and passing away of cognizable things. 
More and more monistic ideas have taken the place of the old dualistic ones. Thousands upon 
thousands no longer find satisfaction in the old world-view sanctified by tradition or custom; they 
are looking for a new unified world-view based on natural science. This worldview of the future 
can only be a monistic one, one that recognizes solely the rule of pure reason, while rejecting 
faith in outmoded traditional dogmas and revelations." The theses call dualism "erroneous and 
inhibiting to culture," emphasizing three points in particular: "the assumption of revealed divine 
truths with absolute authority over human inquiry into truth, the assumption of unconditional 
supernatural powers and forces conceived as free causes of natural world events, and the 
assumption of a heavenly hereafter, as the goal and consummation of human life on earth." The 
appeal was signed by Father Dr. A. Kalthoff at St. Martini, Father Fr. Steudel at St. Remberti, 
both of whom also belong to the Ausschutz, D. Mauritz and teacher Alfken at Bremen. The "A. 
G." remarks: "How low a Protestant national church has sunk, which calmly tolerates that its 
servants serve at the same time the 'Hackelgemeinde'’ and the ‘Christusgemeinde'! One 
sometimes has the feeling that our radical 
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spirits will not rest until every honestly thinking soul turns away in disgust and abhorrence from 
such country-church conditions!" - According to Hackel's "World Riddle," the future monist 
churches will not only hold a Urania, but also collections from the animal, plant, and stone 
kingdoms. F.B. 

Commenting on the passive resistance of Nonconformists in England to the Schools Act, 
which was passed in 1902 and as a result levied taxes on the 16,000 Anglican Church schools, 
including Dissenters, the Western Christian Advocate writes: "No wonder that Free 
Churchmen, who are taxed for fully one-half the amount to run these schools, are deeply 
aggrieved. Many of them who foresaw what was coming vowed with Dr. Fairbairn that they 
would never submit, and became Passive-resisters. They promptly and cheerfully pay all 
taxes excepting the amount assessed for sectarian education. At this point they are 
rmyielding. Sixty-five thousand of them have been summoned to court; in thousands of cases 
household goods have been distrained and sold at auction to satisfy the tax claim; 231 
persons, 108 of whom were clergymen, have been imprisoned, some of them several times. 
This has gone on for three years, while the zeal and determination of the Resisters, instead 
of abating, have steadily grown. The third anniversary of the resistance movement has just 
been held in the City Temple, London. It was a gathering utterly unique in our modern 
civilization. Whatever one might think of the merits of the controversy, and of the policy of 
the Resisters, it was impossible not to be deeply moved by this vast concourse of people, 
representing tens of thousands throughout Britain, who for conscience’ sake are ready to 
endure the spoiling of their goods and imprisonment. Three hours were set apart for a 
testimony-meeting. The platform was crowded with ex-prisoners. There sat the venerable 
Dr. Johnston, a white-haired veteran of seventy-four, pastor of a Congregational Church just 
out of London. He had recently served a sentence in one jail, while at the same time his 
daughter was imprisoned elsewhere. Near him sat the pastor of the Primitive Methodist 
Church, of Southampton. He had served five terms in jail during the last eleven months. As 
one Baptist minister arose to relate his prison experiences, a telegram was handed him 
announcing that a warrant for his rearrest had just been issued, and he must hurry home to 
begin a new sentence. A Methodist layman from Hull, nearing the fourscore mark, spoke 
with faltering voice of his feeling on reaching the jail. 'I am an old man. I had never been in 
a prison-cell before in my life. I couldn't sleep a wink the first night.’ But he declared his 
willingness to go again and again, if need be. 'They may break my body, but they can't break 
my spirit!’ he cried. A number had been incarcerated in Bedford Jail, and they told of the 
comfort they had derived in thinking of Bunyan. The Passive-resisters neither expected, nor, 
as a rule, did they receive any better treatment than the ordinary prisoners. In some instances 
the warders subjected them to unwarranted humiliation, as if they were degraded felons. The 
chaplains especially seemed to delight in taking advantage of their opportunity, and more 
than one of the ministers told of insults nothing less than brutal, heaped upon them by these 
‘spiritual advisers.'" - The new "liberal" ministry, to which Balfour has given way, will probably 
soon have the offensive law 
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revoked. A bill to that effect has already been passed by Parliament on first reading. The final 
fruit of this whole movement, however, is likely to be the denationalization of the Anglican 
Church. But here again it is strange that the same communities which in England stand up for 
their own freedom are in many cases bent on putting an end to church schools in America by 
means of state laws. F. B. 

Ziegenbalg and Pliitschau. It is now just 200 years since the first evangelical missionaries, 
the two Germans Bartholomaus Ziegenbalg and Heinrich Plitschau, set out from Copenhagen, 
with the support of the Danish King Frederick IV, and under the advice and direction of August 
Hermann Francke in Halle, to the east coast of India to bring the Gospel to the Tamuls. 
Ziegenbalg, the "Apostle of the Tamuls," as he is justly called, set sail with his companion on 
November 29, 1705, and met with many difficulties both on the voyage and on arrival at 
Trankebar. They preached first in Portuguese, which language they had first to learn, and then 
in Tamul. Ziegenbalg translated Luther's Small Catechism into this language and became the 
creator of the Tamul Christian church language. But he penetrated not only into the language 
of the Tamuls, but also into their whole mode of thought and sense, into their religion and 
philosophy, with untiring energy and the greatest success. With members of all castes he held 
in-depth conversations, made journeys into the interior of the country, and was in 
correspondence with learned pagans. He sent his bibliotheca malabaric to Francke as early 
as 1708, in which he gave an account of 150 tamul books he had read. In 1707 the first Tamuls 
were baptized, a church, the "Jerusalem Church," was dedicated, and schools were established 
for the children of the new converts and catechumens. In 1711 the translation of the New 
Testament was completed. In 1715 followed the printing of a Tamul hymnal with 42 hymns. In 
the process he had to face many obstacles to his work and bitter experiences. A money 
consignment of 2000 talers from the homeland fell into the sea during the landing by rough 
imprudence. The growing hatred of the commander Hassin, who even had him thrown into a 
horrible prison for a longer time, hit him hard. In 1714 he decided to travel to Europe, where he 
also visited Germany and especially Francke in Halle. He procured the printing of a Tamulian 
grammar at Halle, married a relative of Spener's, Maria Dorothea Salzmann, and returned to 
India again in 1716, where he was joyfully welcomed by his community. With cheerful hopes he 
began his work anew, and sought especially to raise up associates from among the natives. He 
opened a seminary with 8 boys, whom he educated to become country preachers, issued an 
order of baptism, confession, and the Lord's Supper, and unfolded a pioneering effectiveness 
on all sides. He died, not yet 36 years old, on February 23, 1719, and was buried in the 
Jerusalem Church in Trankebar. Heinrich Plitschau, his companion, worked in the East Indies 
from 1706 to 1711, then returned home, where he did his utmost for the Indian mission, and 
died in 1747 as pastor at Beidenfleth in Holstein. 

(E. K. Z.) 
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(Conclusion.) 

One of the main reasons given by opponents, especially within the General 
Synod and the General Council, that Missouri should declare the disputed doctrines 
indifferent and thus bring about the peace of the church, is that the dispute between 
Missouri and Ohio involves difficult questions which hardly any theologian, let alone 
a layman, can understand, and doctrines which have little contact with the center of 
Christianity and are therefore of little or no importance for theology and the church. 
About a year ago, for example, the Lutheran World wrote: "We do not think that 
the differences between Ohio and Missouri are serious enough to prevent Christian 
fellowship. They might, we maintain, differ and debate without excluding each 
other." Lutheran World also justifies this: "The distinctions between the two bodies 
relate to difficult and abstruse theological doctrines. Only the trained mind can 
distinguish these differences. To many of the laity the discussions would sound 
like Greek. Even the mind that has been trained in dogmatic thinking must 
sometimes give the closest heed to tell where the disputants differ." 1) So the 
Lutheran World calls out to us: "Give your opponents the hand of peace, for the 
doctrines over which you are fighting are difficult to understand and of little 
importance for the Church and Christianity! But even if the World were right, we 
would still have to emphasize that we humans have no right to deny any of the 
teachings that God has given us in the Holy Bible. 


1) The "Lutheran Zion Messenger" from General Synod declared last year: 1. That the 
controversy between Missouri and Ohio was one of cant and hair-splitting, but not of church- 
dividing questions; 2. That for a quarter of a century he had read pretty much all that had been 
written by both sides, and must honestly confess to be as wise as before. (L. u. W. 51, p. 407 
f.) 
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The fact is, however, that the issues between Ohio and Missouri are the most 
central and significant ones. The fact is, however, that between Ohio and Missouri 
we are dealing with the most central and significant questions. Nor can we imagine 
any discerning Christian who holds the second and third articles of the Lutheran 
Catechism, much less a faithful Lutheran preacher, who would not be able to 
recognize this as soon as the Missouri and Ohio doctrinal position is brought before 
him. 

Of conversion, Missouri teaches, according to the Scriptures, with our 
Lutheran Syrnbols, "that man's unregenerate will has not only been turned away 
from God, but has also become an enemy of God, that he has only (tantummodo) 
desire and will for evil and what is repugnant to God. . . . Yea, as little as a dead 
body can quicken itself to bodily earthly life, so little can a man, being spiritually 
dead through sin, quicken himself to spiritual life." 2) Man is converted "by the grace 
and power of the Holy Spirit alone, whose work alone is the conversion of man, 
cujus unius et solius opus est hominis conversio." 3) The will of the unconverted 
man, even "when the Holy Ghost hath made a beginning with the preaching of the 
word, and hath offered his grace therein," can of his own natural powers do or 
cooperate (cooperari) nothing to his conversion, nor "some thing, though little and 
weak, quodammodo aliquid, licet id modi culum, infirmum et languidum 
admodum sit." +) So also there are only two causes (causae efficientes) of 
conversion, namely, the Holy Spirit and the Word of God. 5) We believe "that man 
is So corrupted by the fall of our first parents, that in divine matters concerning our 
conversion and salvation he is blind by nature, when God's word is preached, that 
he neither understands nor could understand it, But considereth it foolishness, and 
draweth not nigh unto God out of himself, but is and remaineth the enemy of God, 
until he be converted, believe, be born again, and be renewed, by the power of the 
Holy Ghost, through the word preached and heard, out of pure grace, without any 
work of his own".6 ) In man's nature, after the fall, before the regeneration, "there 
is not a particle of spiritual power left or existing, by which he can prepare himself 
for the grace of God, or accept the grace offered, or be capable of it for and by 
himself, or apply or send himself to it, or by his own powers help, do, work, or 
cooperate in any fine conversion, either in whole, or in half, or in a little, or in the 
least part. 


2) Formula of Concord. Muller, 524, § 3. 3) S. 524, § 5. 
4) P. 525, $11. 5) P. 526, § 19. 6) S. 588, § 5. 
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able, of himself, as of himself, but is the servant of sins, John 8, and the prisoner of 
the devil, whereof he is driven, Eph. 2; 2 Tim. 2. Therefore the natural free will, 
according to its perverse nature and character, is vigorous and active only to that 
which is displeasing and repugnant to God." 7) The reason of the unregenerate man 
is "so ignorant, blind, and perverse, that even when the most sensible and learned 
men on earth read or hear the gospel of the Son of God and the promise of eternal 
salvation, yet they cannot by their own powers hear, understand, comprehend, or 
believe the same, and believe it to be true, nor believe and consider them to be 
truth, but the greater diligence and earnestness they apply, and the more they desire 
to comprehend these spiritual things with their reason, the less they understand or 
believe, and consider all these things to be folly or fables only, before (priusquam) 
they are enlightened and taught by the Holy Spirit". 8) "As a man, being bodily dead, 
cannot by his own powers prepare or send himself to receive again temporal life: so 
aman, being spiritually dead in sins, cannot by his own powers send or send himself 
to obtain spiritual and heavenly righteousness and life, unless he be made free and 
alive from the death of sins by the Son of God." 9) Spiritual "ability" is only where 
there is spiritual freedom and spiritual life. 

Before his conversion and before he is born again and becomes a believer, 
man cannot behave properly towards grace, and he is not able to refrain from 
reluctance, nor - as the following passages of the Formula of Concord will show 
even more clearly - from hostile, deliberate, and unruly reluctance. People "who feel 
and sense in their hearts a little spark and longing for God's grace and eternal 
blessedness" are already Christians, are already converted, and stand in the true 
faith. 10) "So the Scripture takes from the natural man's mind, heart, and will, all 
efficiency, skill, ability, and capacity to think, understand, be able to begin, will, 
assume, do, work, or contribute to anything good and right in spiritual things, as 
from himself. 2 Cor. 3." 11) God's Word testifies "that the natural, unregenerate 
man's mind, heart, and will, in the things of God, are not only altogether turned away 
from God, but are also turned and perverted against God to all evil. Item, not only 
weak, incapable, unfit, and dead to good, but also so miserably perverted, poisoned, 
and corrupted by original sin, that he is of a kind and nature wholly evil and contrary 
to God (Deo rebellis et inimi- 


7) +S. 589, § 7. 8) S. 589, § 9. 9) S.590, § 11. 
10) S. 591, § 14. 11) P. 590, § 12 f. 
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cus)!” ) and to everything that is displeasing and abhorrent to God be too vigorous, 
lively, and active. Gen. 8." 13) Even in Christians there is still reluctance. "Now in 
St. Paul and others born again, the natural or carnal free will, even after being born 
again, resists God's law: much more will it be contrary and hostile to God's law and 
will (voluntati Dei rebellabit et intmicum erit) before being born again: from which 
itis evident . . . that the free will, by its own natural powers, cannot alone work or 
cooperate (operari aut cooperari) anything to its own conversion, righteousness, 
and salvation, nor to the Holy Spirit, who by the gospel bequeaths to it God's grace 
and salvation, but out of an innate, evil, rebellious nature (pro insita sua rebelli et 
contumaci natura) resists God and his will hostilely (hostiliter), where he is not 
enlightened" (converted) "and governed by God's Spirit." 14) Man cannot follow, 
believe, or say yes to the Holy Spirit who offers him God's grace and blessedness 
through the Gospel before his conversion. Before his conversion, he resists the 
Gospel and the grace of God, and that hostilely and wilfully. "In spiritual and divine 
things, concerning the salvation of souls, man is like a pillar of salt, like Lot's wife, 
even like a block and a stone, like a dead image, having neither eyes nor mouth, 
neither mind nor heart: because man neither sees nor knows the cruel and fierce 
wrath of God against sin and death; but continues always in his security, even 
knowingly and willingly (sciens volensque), and thereby comes into a thousand 
dangers, finally into eternal death and damnation, and there no pleading, no 
entreaty, no admonition, no rebuke, no reproach, no teaching and preaching is of 
any avail with him, until he is enlightened by the Holy Spirit, converted, and born 
again, for which then no stone or block, but man alone is created." 15) " But before 
and before man is enlightened, converted, born again, regenerated, and drawn by 
the Holy Spirit, he can begin, work, or cooperate (operari aut cooperari) in spiritual 
things and his own conversion or rebirth before himself (ox soso) and from his own 
natural powers, no more than a stone or block or clay. For though he may rule the 
outward limbs, and hear the gospel, and to some extent contemplate it, and even 
speak of it, as is seen in the Pharisees and hypocrites: yet does he hold it 


12) Cf. p. 608, § 83, where the German "widerspenstig" is rendered "contumaciter" (= 
wanton) in the Latin text, and p. 555, § 12, where the Latin "eontunmeitor eontomnunt" 
corresponds to the German "mutwillig verachten". 

13) P. 592, § 17. 14) P. 592, § 18. 15) P. 593, § 21. 
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For he is foolish, and cannot believe it, and is more grievous than a block, because 
he rebels against God's will, and is inimical, except the Holy Spirit be in him 
efficaciously, and kindle and work in him faith, and other virtues and obedience 
acceptable unto God." 16) So grace can be offered to man, and he can hear and 
consider the word of God, but to accept the gospel, to act rightly toward grace, and 
to cease to resist, even willfully, he does not yet have this power; he has this ability 
or skill only when he is converted and becomes a believer. Man resists God the 
Lord with his will, "until he is converted, donec ad Dominum conversus fuerii"; he 
"is in such a case 

Much worse than a stone and a block; then he resists the word and will of God, until 
God awakens him from the death of sins, enlightens and renews him." 17) 

Even then, "when the Holy Spirit begins and calls us through the gospel and 
offers us his grace, forgiveness of sins, and eternal blessedness," even then it is 
wrong to say that "the free will of its own natural powers meets God and to some 
extent does something, however little and weakly, to help and cooperate, to send 
and apply itself to the grace of God and to take hold of it, accept it, and believe in 
the gospel. . .". 18) Before his conversion, therefore, even the man to whom grace 
is offered, and on whom, therefore, the Holy Spirit also works, cannot behave 
himself rightly, nor leave off wilful opposition. If a man can believe, if he can behave 
himself rightly and leave off his reluctance, if he has the ability, the power, to take 
hold of the grace offered, then he is converted, then he believes and has also taken 
hold of grace. He that believeth not cannot believe, but only resist. And only he who 
believes and is converted has the power and the ability to believe and to refrain 
from resisting. Of Adam before the fall the sentences apply, "Potuit non peccare," 
and, "Potuit peccare." But of Adam after the fall, the first sentence no longer applied, 


but only, "Potuit peccare," yea: 


16) S.594, § 24. 

17) Since conversion is a momentary act, a man is converted at the same moment that 
he is converted. For the more frequent "until he is converted" (donec convertatur, fide donetur, 
regeneretur et renovetur, p. 589, § 5), therefore, the Latin text also substitutes here, without 
altering the sense of the German text: "donec conversus fuerit." If, therefore, we say: Man 
resists until he is converted, and for this we also insert as an equiPollent clause: Man resists 
until he is converted, we not only reproduce exactly the sense of the Formula of Concord, but 
we also closely follow its way of speaking. 

18) S.607,§77. 
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"Non potuit non peccare." By analogy to this we say of the unconverted: they can 
resist grace, yes, they can only resist, and they have not the faculty of behaving 
rightly and of ceasing to resist. But the convert can leave off resisting, can conduct 
himself aright, can believe. And he has this power and this ability only as long as 
he believes and is converted. With the unconverted there is only ability and capacity 
in malam partem, but capacity in bonam partem is found only with the converted 
and the faithful. He who is able to believe, who is able to conduct himself aright, 
and to leave off reluctance, is converted. "For it is evident from the foregoing 
declaration, that where there is no change at all for the good in the mind, will, and 
heart by the Holy Spirit, and the man wholly disbelieves the promise, and is not sent 
(idoneus) by God to grace, but wholly resists the word, that no conversion takes 
place or can be. Then conversion is such a change by the action of the Holy Spirit 
in man's mind, will, and heart, that by such action of the Holy Spirit man may accept 
the grace offered. Conversio enim hominis talis est immutatio per operationem 
Spiritus Sancti in hominis intellectu, voluntate et corde, qua homo (operatione 
videlicet Spiritus Sancti) potest oblatam gratiam apprehendere." 19) Therefore, as 
soon as amancan no longer "wholly resist the word" and "accept the grace offered," 
he is converted. "Therefore here is no cooperation of our will in the conversion of 
man, and man must be drawn and born again of God: otherwise there is no thought 
in our heart that would turn of itself to the holy gospel to accept the same. Quare 
non est in hoc negotio somnianda ulla cooperatio voluntatis nostrae in hominis 
conversione." 20) "As then ... the Holy Scriptures do not attribute conversion, faith 
in Christ, regeneration, renewal, and all that belongs to the real beginning and 
consummation of the same, to the human powers of natural free will, either in whole 
or in half or in some, to the least or to the least part, but in solidum, that is, wholly, 
to the divine efficacy and the Holy Spirit alone." 21) Thus, "no modus agendi or 
some way of working anything good in spiritual things can be ascribed to man 
before his conversion. "22) - Missouri thus teaches according to Scripture and the 
Lutheran Confession: before his conversion and 


19) S. 608, § 83. 
20) Our confession here rejects every COOperatio Of man in conversion, hence not 
merely the Cooperatio Of natural powers, but also the so-called Cooperatio of 


endowed powers. 
21) P. 594, § 25. 22) P. 603, § 62. 
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Before he is born again by the Holy Spirit, and before he is converted and believes, 
man is hostile to God, rebellis et inimicus, he resists and can only resist God and 
the grace offered to him, and indeed he resists hostilely, hostiliter, unruly, 
contumaciter, knowingly and willingly, sciens volensque. Before his conversion, 
therefore, man cannot behave rightly, but always only behaves badly. Before his 
conversion man can only resist, and he has not the faculty of ceasing to resist. As 
soon as man is able to behave rightly and to leave off reluctance and accept grace, 
as soon as man has this ability and skill, he is converted by the Holy Spirit. Thus 
conversion depends solely on God, and not partly on God and partly on man. 
Conversion and blessedness depend solely on God's grace, and not partly on God's 
grace and partly on man's conduct. 

The Synod of Ohio, on the other hand, teaches that man, by virtue of grace, 
even before he is converted, can behave rightly toward grace or refrain from willful 
resistance, and that conversion and salvation depend not only on God's grace but 
also, in a certain sense, on man's behavior. The "Theologische Zeitblatter" wrote in 
1887: "But if he (every man) had behaved rightly, which he was able to do in virtue 
of the grace working upon him, he would infallibly have been converted and become 
blessed. But from this it follows irrefutably that in certain respects conversion and 
blessedness are also dependent on man and not on God alone." In 1885 the Ohio 
"Church Newspaper" wrote: "We consider it unchristian and heathenish to say that 
the real attainment of . . . Blessedness is in no respect dependent upon man's 
conduct toward the grace of God, but in every respect upon God alone. A pastor 
who preaches and pastors according to such ungodly doctrine is a wolf and an 
apostle of the devil." In the same year the "Kirchenzeitung" wrote: "Stronger" sals 
Phil. 2, 12) "it cannot be expressed at all that man's blessedness does not depend 
in every respect on God alone." The same paper wrote in 1891: "Now if man's 
conversion depended in no sense on anything but grace, and likewise . . . on the 
means of grace, all would be converted and saved." The Lutheran Standard wrote 
in 1891, "According to the revealed order of salvation the actual final result of the 
means of grace depends not only on the sufficiency and efficacy of the means 
themselves, but also upon the conduct of man in regard to the necessary condition 
of passiveness and submissiveness under the gospel call." Six years later, in 1897, 
the Ohio "Church Journal" wrote: "Conversion and blessedness depend with on the 
conduct of man." In 1904, D. Schmidt declared at the Free Conference in De- 
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troit: "Because of the ethical relationship between God and man, God can only 
make man blessed in such a way that he chooses between life and death. Man can 
make this choice because he is still an ethical personality. . . . The whole doctrine 
of conversion and election of grace is clear, if we only hold that God gives man the 
choice. Man cannot libere agere, but he can libere pati. He has a free will to suffer 
what grace does to him; he has liberty to leave the reluctance." These sentences, 
from which Prof. Mees renounced himself, the "Theologische Zeitblatter" took up in 
defense, and asserted that man could let go of wilful reluctance "in virtue of grace 
working on him"; "that in the process of conversion and before completed 
conversion man regains the faculty of choice or the ability of self-decision"-this 
sentence was not necessarily synergistic; but man "can also, in virtue of grace 
working on him, hold his peace to the working of God, let it happen to him and come 
to pass." 23) In the previous year (1905) wrote 


23) L.u.W. 51, 37 f. That D. Schmidt's sentence: "Man can make this choice" (between 
death and life) "because he is still an ethical personality" cancels out the Lutheran doctrine of 
original sin, is clear from the following passage from the first article of the Formula of Concord 
on original sin: Likewise, those are also punished and rejected who teach that the nature of 
man "still has from and by natural birth, however small, little, and slight it may be, then still 
something good, as: Ability, skill, efficiency, or capacity, to begin, work, or assist in spiritual 
things." (p. 578, § 23.) If the fact that man is still a personality after the fall involves the faculty 
and power of being able to choose life, then in spiritual things and concerning the grace offered, 
the natural man has not merely a small and weakened faculty, but a great, full, and finally all- 
deciding power. - In the controversy which is decided in the second article of the Formula of 
Concord, the main question was "unanimously and solely, what the mind and will of the 
unregenerate man is able to do in his conversion and regeneration, according to his own powers 
and those remaining after the fall." And this question, again, is factually identical with the other 
in the Formula of Concord: "when the word of God is preached and the grace of God is offered 
to us, whether he" (the not yet converted man) "could prepare himself for such grace, accept 
the same, and say the yea thereto," or not. (p. 588, § 2.) He, therefore, who teaches concerning 
the first question, that the unconverted man, by his own powers and those remaining after the 
fall, can only resist and do nothing for his conversion, must also deny the second question. And 
he who teaches with our opponents that the unconverted man, when grace is offered to him, 
and thus the Holy Spirit works upon him, has nevertheless the ability to conduct himself rightly 
against grace, and the power to refrain from wilful resistance, teaches thereby also, even if he 
does not wish to have it said, that the man in his conversion is able to do something out of his 
own powers and those that remain after the fall. D. Schmidt is therefore only "open and honest" 
when he has the ability to 
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The Zeitblatter: "Man, therefore, if the converting grace is to reach its goal and he is 
to be converted, must let go of such reluctance. If he lets it go, he must also be able 
to let it go; and if he can let it go, he must also have the strength to do so, namely, 
to be able to let go of this reluctance; not to convert himself independently, but to let 
God convert him. . . . And this ability may well be called a power, not, of course, one 
that has already become a permanent possession, but one that passes from the 
Holy Spirit through the means of grace to the man in the process of conversion." By 
the same "Zeitblattern" even Martin Chemnitz is imputed a cooperatio of man in 
conversion. 24) 


The propositions of the Ohioans, as well as of the Missourians, which have 
been adduced, are clear, so clear, that it is only necessary to read them attentively, 
to perceive: 1. That in the doctrine of conversion, Missouri and Ohio are opposed to 
each other, as yes and no; 2. That the Ohioans ascribe to the as yet unconverted 
man a Spiritual ability and capacity; 3. That, according to Ohio, conversion and 
blessedness are partly 


the grace to decide or to leave the reluctance against the grace, justified with the fact that the 
person had not lost the personality by the fall. 


24) Of the two sentences: "Grace + human conduct, these are the two factors which 
satisfactorily explain the conversion of some," and: "If one asks from what, in the last analysis, 
since grace is equal, the blessedness of the individual is derived, then, according to Ohio 
doctrine, the answer must be: Only and only from the right conduct of man" - says the Ohio 
"Church Newspaper" of October 14 of last year: this is "a doctrine which would make the hair of 
all Ohioans stand on end, a doctrine so blasphemous and abominable that Ohioans would rather 
go to the scaffold than confess it." - From the quotations we have quoted, however, it is 
abundantly evident that the Ohio papers did, however, profess this doctrine, and that voluntarily, 
and without any one threatening them with the scaffold. - If, by the way, the above conclusion 
of the "Theologische Zeitblatter": "Because man, if he is to be converted, must leave off 
reluctance, he must, before he is converted, have the ability and the strength to do so, - is 
correct, Ohio will also have to conclude: Because a man, if conversion is to come, must believe, 
will, and accept grace, he must also, before he believes and is converted, have the power and 
ability to will, believe, and accept grace. And since Ohio ascribes the ability and capacity with 
respect to reluctance to all on whom grace works, even to those who reluctantly and are not 
converted, it is not to be seen why Ohio should not ascribe the power to believe and the ability 
to accept grace also to all those who reject grace from themselves. The result is the doctrine 
that all who hear the gospel, and on whom the Holy Spirit therefore works, do not believe and 
are not converted, but many wilfully reject grace, but they all have the spiritual power to believe 
and the spiritual power to receive grace. 
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4. that this controversy is not about indifferent questions, but about the core of the 
whole Christianity, the sola gratia; 5. that Ohio flatly contradicts the Scriptures and 
the Lutheran confession. 

It is quite similar with the other doctrines that are in dispute between Ohio 
and Missouri. Of the election of grace, Missouri teaches, "But the predestination or 
eternal election of God is only over the pious, well-pleasing children of God, which 
is a cause of their blessedness, which he also hath ordained, and what pertaineth 
unto the same; on which our blessedness is so stiffly founded, that the gates of hell 
cannot prevail against it." 25) We reject the error "that not only the mercy of God, 
and the most holy merit of Christ, but also in us (in nobis ipsis) is a cause of God's 
election, for which God hath chosen us unto eternal life." 26) "Now the eternal 
election of God does not only see and know the salvation of the elect beforehand, 
but is also a cause out of God's gracious will and good pleasure in Christ Jesus, so 
that our salvation and all that belongs to it is created, worked, helped, and promoted; 
and our salvation is also based on this, so that the gates of hell will not be able to 
do anything against it, as it is written, 'No one will snatch my sheep out of my hand.' 
And again, "And as many as were ordained unto eternal life believed. Act. 13, 48." 
27) "Wherefore it is false and unjust when it is taught that not only the mercy of God, 
and most holy merit of Christ, but also in us is a cause of God's election (verum, 
etiam aliquid in nobis causa sit electionis divinae), for which cause God hath 
chosen us unto eternal life." 28) 

Ohio, on the other hand, teaches that there are three causes of the election 
of grace: the grace of God, the merit of Christ, and faith in the heart of man. 
According to Ohio, God in his election has not merely considered his grace and 
Christ's merit, but also something in man: God hath chosen intuitu fidei, in respect 
of faith. According to Ohio, God's grace and Christ's merit are not the only two 
causes of election; rather, faith in man must be added to them as a third cause. In 
its Synodal Report of 1881, the Ohio Synod declares "that the ordinance of the elect 
unto eternal life was done in respect of faith." And for 25 years the Ohio papers, 
because they rejected this doctrine of election in respect to faith, or of faith as the 
third cause of election, fought and slandered the Missourians as Calvinists. - Again, 
itis on the 


25) Miller, p. 554, § 5. 26) S. 557, § 20. 
27) S. 705, § 8. 28) S. 723, § 88. 
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Hand, that every discerning Christian will be able to discern without much trouble or 
acumen: 1. That Ohio opposes the clear statements of the Missourians and the 
Lutheran Confession with an equally clear and decided No; and 2. That by the Ohio 
doctrine of election in regard to faith, or of faith as the third cause of election, the 
doctrine of sola gratia is counterfeited. 

Of general justification Missouri teaches: Christ has perfectly reconciled God 
to the whole world, that is, God has fully forgiven the whole world in his heart for 
Christ's sake. The raising of Christ, our guarantor, from the dead is the actual 
absolution and justification of the whole world of sinners. This forgiveness, acquired 
and real through Christ, God offers to men in the gospel, again and again, 
abundantly and daily. The gospel itself is vain pardon and justification. And the 
forgiveness offered in Word and Sacrament is appropriated by God to man through 
faith, which takes hold of the forgiveness offered, applies it to itself, and makes it its 
own. The Gospel offers man forgiveness of sins and justification. "Et haec promissio 
... gratis offert remissionem et justificationem." 29) "Gospel . . . offert propter 
Christum remissionem et justificationem, quae fide accipitur." 30) God "hath given 
us the gospel, wherein is vain forgiveness, before we asked it, or ever sung for it. 
But it is to be done that we may know and accept such forgiveness." 31) With Luther 
we teach: "For two things must certainly and irrefutably be true: Namely, if all the 
sins of the world are upon the one man JESUS CHRIST, as the Holy Spirit testifies 
by Isa. 53:6, they are certainly not upon the world; but if they are not upon him, there 
can be no lack of them, they must certainly still be upon the world. Item, if Christ 
himself became guilty of all our sins that we have ever done, then we are absolved 
from all sins, free and absolved." 32) The same: "So also, he that believeth not that 
he is absolved, and his sins forgiven, shall in time know how certainly his sins are 
now" (by absolution) "forgiven him, and he would not believe it." 

On the other hand, our opponents in the Ohio and lowa Synods have asserted 
that a general justification or absolution of the whole world of sinners is also provided 
for in the locis classicis Rom. 5, 18, and 


29) Apology. Miller, p. 94, § 40-44. 30) p. 98, § 62. 

31) P. 478, B 88. Cf. L. u. W. 51, pp. 346-353 the numerous quotations from our 
Confession for the fact that pardon and justification exist as a good before faith, and are offered 
in the gospel to man for acceptance by faith. 

32) Walch VIII, 2172 s. St. L. ed. IX, 373. 
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2 Cor. 5, 19 is not taught. God can forgive, but he has not forgiven all the world. God 
only offers forgiveness to man on the condition that he first believes. And of the faith 
which only wants to take the forgiveness already present and offered in the Gospel, 
the Ohio "Church Newspaper" judges that it is a dead faith which cannot justify at 
all. ) - Here, too, it is not necessary to be especially perspicacious, but only to read 
carefully the clear propositions which are put forward by both sides, in order to see 
how wide the gulf is between Missouri and his Ohio and lowa opponents, and that 
this question, which has become a matter of dispute between us and our opponents, 
is also of the greatest importance for true Lutheranism and Christianity. After all, it 
concerns nothing less than the dear Gospel itself! It should not be thought possible 
that people who call themselves Lutherans and have read Luther, and who claim to 
have to defend common grace against Missouri, can deny the comforting doctrine 
of universal justification and the absolution of the whole world of sinners, and fight 
it as bitterly as our opponents have done: The blessed doctrine, that God, for Christ's 
sake, has long since truly forgiven all men in his heart, and that he offers and 
presents this justification or forgiveness of sins, purchased by Christ, in Word and 
Sacrament, to all men without exception, as a good already available to all, for 
acceptance and possession and enjoyment by faith. And if we are now asked to 
abandon this doctrine, which forms the sweetest core of the whole Gospel, in the 
interest of external peace, we are being asked to do nothing less than shamefully 
betray Lutheranism and Christianity. 

Finally, as to the analogy of faith, Missouri teaches: instituting articles of faith 
is something "which belongs to God alone." 34) "God's Word is to establish articles 
of faith, and no one else, not even an angel." 35) We believe, teach, and confess 
that the one rule and guide by which all doctrines and teachers (omnia dogmata 
omnesque doctores) are to be judged and discerned, is the prophetic and apostolic 
Scriptures alone, Old and New Testament, as it is written, ‘Thy word is a lamp unto 
my feet, and a light unto my path/ Ps. 119.’ And St. Paul, 'If an angel come down 
from heaven, and preach otherwise, let him be accursed.’ Gal. 1." "Such is the 
difference between the Holy Scriptures Old and New Testament, and 


33) See L.u. W. 51, No. 9-11, the numerous quotations from the Ohio sheets, in which 
general justification is rejected and fanatically opposed. 
34) Muller, p. 303, § 13. 35) p. 303, § 15. 36) p. 517, § 1. 
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and the Holy Scriptures alone remain the only judge, rule, and guide, according to 
which, as the only touchstone, all doctrines should and must be recognized and 
judged (omnia dogmata exigenda sunt et judicanda), whether they be good or evil, 
right or wrong." 37) "But the other Symbola and attracted writings are not judges 
like the Holy Scriptures, non obtinent auctoritatem judicis; haec enim dignitas solis 
sacris literis debetur." 38) The prophetic and apostolic writings of the Old and New 
Testaments, the pure pure pure fountain of Israel, are "alone the one true guide by 
which all teachers and doctrine are to be judged and adjudicated." 39) We also only 
accept Luther's Small Catechism and all other symbols of the Church, and reject all 
heresies which are contrary to them, because these symbols are taken from 
Scripture and agree with Scripture. 40) We believe, then, that "God's Word alone" 
(the Scriptures) "should be and remain the only guide and rule (unica regula et 
norma) of all doctrine, to which no man's writings should be held equal, but to which 
everything should be subjected." 41) We lay "God's Word, as the eternal truth, as 
the foundation. erbum Dei tamquam immotam veritatem pro fundamento 
ponimus." 4”) All disputes in the Church must be judged and decided according to 
the guidance of God's Word, secundum verbi Dei praescriptum, ad normam et 
analogiam verbi Dei, juxta verbi Dei analogiam. And all doctrines which are 
contrary to the doctrine founded in the Word of God, we reject as false and 
erroneous. 43) And all the examples of Scripture, as well as all the obscure 
passages of Scripture, "are to be interpreted or introduced according to the rules, 
that is, according to clear Scripture, juxta scripturas certas et claras" (according to 
certain clear passages of Scripture), "and not contrary to rule or Scripture".44) If we 
are not able to rhyme and harmonize the clear teaching of a certain and clear 
passage of Scripture, which according to text and context makes this sense and no 
other, with another teaching of an equally certain and clear passage of Scripture, 
then we believe both teachings simple-mindedly and leave the pondering and 
rhyming with our blind reason, "which also we are not commanded to do". 45) We 
distinguish between what God has expressly revealed and not revealed in His Word 
concerning the doctrines of faith. What God has not revealed to us in the Scriptures, 
what He has kept hidden and concealed from us here on earth and reserved for His 
wisdom and knowledge alone, "we are not to inquire into, nor are we to put our 
thoughts into, the things which are not revealed to us in the Scriptures. 


37) P.518,§7. 38) P. 518, § 8. 39) P. 568, § 3. 
40) P.569, § 4-8; P. 572, § 17. 18. 
41) P.571,89. 42) P. 571, § 13. 
43) S.611,§ 8;S. 670, § 107; S. 674, § 128; S. 561, § 70. 
) 


P. 284, § 60. 45) P. 715, § 53. 
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46) Questions that are not answered for us in Scripture "we should save until the 
other world," when God will reveal to us many things "that we here have simple 
faith in and cannot understand with our blind reason.47) We believe, therefore, "that 
we will not, cannot, nor ought to be led away from the simple, plain, and clear 
understanding of the word and testament of Christ" [or any other clear word of 
Scripture] "by any strange opinion, other than what it says, but understanding and 
believing it with a simple mind".48) For to want to interpret clear and certain 
passages of Scripture by comparing them with others is to mock the truth and to 
bring clouds into the light. 49) 

Our opponents, on the other hand, have taught that enlightened reason has 
the final decision as to whether a doctrine harmonizes with those already accepted 
or not, and must therefore be accepted or rejected. The Columbus Theological 
Magazine writes: "There are some things, some truths we become certain about. 
They become a part of our faith. And now, reason, enlightened by the Spirit of 
God, must seek the truth more and more. It must examine everything. And when 
it believes that it found a doctrine, it must see if this doctrine is in harmonious 
relation to the others, and does not contradict them." Theologians, according to 
our opponents, set up a whole of Scripture, and explain and regulate Scripture with 
its statements and locis classicis according to this system set up by men; i. e., what 
they perceive to be in harmony with the "whole of Scripture" set up by them, they 
accept, and what they do not perceive to be so, they reject. The last and highest 
judge in theologicis, then, to our opponents is not the certain, clear Scripture itself, 
scripturae certae et clarae, but the system established by the theologians. What our 
Confession claims neither for the Apostolic, nor for the Nicene, nor for the 
Athanasian, nor for Luther's Small Catechism, nor for any other symbolic Scripture, 
our opponents claim of their system or Scriptural whole, which they elevate to the 
position of judge over Scripture and its loci classici. The Ohio "Church Newspaper" 
writes: "The thesis advanced by Ohio and lowa is this: 'The lowa and Ohio Synods 
maintain that the Christian doctrines form a harmonious whole or system, 
recognizable to the Christian, namely the theologian, taken and established from 
the perfectly clear passages of Scripture.’ This organic whole still stands above 
parallelism or comparison as the highest standard of scriptural interpretation 


46) S. 715, § 52. 47) S. 551, § 4. 
48) S. 667, § 92. 49) S. Luther. St. L. ed. XX, 327. 
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of the passages of Scripture dealing with the same doctrine, in other words, it forms 
the analogy of faith.'" According to our opponents, then, clear Scripture alone does 
not constitute articles of faith, but recognizable harmony with the system decides 
in the last instance whether a doctrine is an article of faith or not. The 
"Kirchenzeitung" writes: "Once a doctrine has been taken from the Scriptural 
passages in question, in order to be sure that one has gained the right doctrine, 
one must test it against the whole of Scripture, against the sum of all the articles of 
doctrine. Agreement with the whole only gives assurance that the particular is 
correct." Even clear passages of Scripture alone are not sufficient, according to our 
opponents, to give a doctrine the stamp of a Christian doctrine of faith; for this, 
rather, insight and knowledge are necessary, that the doctrine in question 
harmonizes with the "noblest articles of faith," among which, of course, our 
opponents chiefly reckon their false doctrine of human conduct in conversion. The 
lowa "Church Journal" presents the doctrine of the Ohioans and lowaans thus: 
"When the doctrine has been taken from the clear sayings dealing with a doctrine, 
the noblest articles of faith stand as guardians, compelling and urging to look at the 
doctrine found to see how it agrees with them. If it is not true, it is false, and it is 
thus proved that the interpreter has misunderstood the sayings from which he drew 
his doctrine, and should look again at these passages in the light of the whole." 

Concerning this doctrine of the analogy of faith, too, a discerning Christian 
need only read our propositions and the propositions of our opponents attentively 
and compare them carefully with each other in order to recognize: 1. that here, too, 
the contending parties are not engaged in a battle of words, but are theologically 
opposed to each other like yes and no; 2. that our opponents aim their arrows at 
nothing less than the Lutheran sola scriptura; 3. That our opponents elevate the 
whole of Scripture which they have established as the judge of Scripture, and make 
it the final rule and guide of faith; 4. That they subject to the system they have 
established even the clear passages of Scripture with their parallel passages; 5. 
That they thus not only enter into diametrical opposition to Missouri, but also to the 
Lutheran Confession and to Holy Scripture. 

Thus, however, our opponents have destroyed the theological balance and 
shifted the emphasis of theology from God to man. All along the line they have 
dislocated the boundary stones set by God's Word between the divine and the 
human, and have conceded to man a territory which Holy Scripture denies him. In 
conversion our opponents transfer into the not yet converted man a spiritual ability 
and capacity, namely, to refrain from the wilful reluctance which Scripture and the 
Word of God deny him. 
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knowledge denies him. And to the grace of God they add the conduct of man, 
teaching that conversion depends not only on grace, but in a certain sense also on 
the conduct of man. In the doctrine of election by grace they maintain that the third 
and finally all-decisive cause of election lies in man, for the election is made in view 
of the faith that is in man's heart. According to Ohio, it is in man, in the heart of man, 
that the condition is to be sought under which God alone offers justification to man 
and absolves him from sins, for God has not already forgiven the whole world for 
Christ's sake alone, but he only forgives if man first believes. And this shifting of the 
limits and transference of the divine into the human is completed in the doctrine of 
our opponents of the analogia fidei, according to which it is not the clear word of 
God alone that decides what man is to believe, but likewise something in man, 
namely, the knowledge and insight of enlightened reason, that the doctrine taken 
from the scriptural passages is also correct and harmonizes with the doctrines 
already accepted by the Christian or theologian and with the whole of Scripture as 
established. All along the line, Ohioan theology concedes to man things which, 
according to Scripture and confession, belong only to God, thus curtailing the doings 
and glory of God and increasing the ability and praise of man. With one foot Ohio 
tramples the Lutheran sola gratia and with the other the Lutheran sola scriptura. 
But he who denies the sola gratia must deny grace altogether, and prepares the 
entrance of the heathen doctrine of works righteousness into the church. And he 
who opposes sola scriptura must logically abandon Scripture altogether, and opens 
the gates of the city of God to rationalism. Ohio, with his perverse propositions, has 
"gone for the throat" of Christianity and Lutheranism. In the clearest, most important, 
and most momentous doctrines it has departed from the Lutheran Confession. And 
in order to recognize this, it does not require any special acumen, but only that one 
carefully reads the clear sentences of our opponents and carefully compares them 
with Scripture and the Confession. Thus, then, the first question is decided for us. 
In the interest of external peace, we cannot and must not abandon or declare 
indifferent the great truths which we have hitherto defended against our opponents. 
And the heresies which we have hitherto combated in the Ohioans, we cannot, 
without betraying divine truth, tolerate in the Church, much less accept and confess 
as our own doctrine. 

From what has been said it is at last sufficiently evident with what justification 
our opponents maintain that the Synodal Conference is to blame for the 
unsuccessfulness and hopelessness of the free Conferences, as well as 
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also in the division of the Lutheran Church in America. Of course, if the purpose of 
the free conferences had been the same as that of the union meetings of the 
conciliarists and general synodists and the numerous sects, namely, to bring about 
an outward unity at the expense of truth and to find formulas under which the 
opposing parties could hold their contradictory doctrines, our opponents would be 
quite right in accusing Missouri of having frustrated this purpose. But since, in 
contrast to the many Union meetings of our day, the expressed purpose of the free 
conferences was to bring about unity in the truth, it is impossible to justly accuse 
the Synodical Conference, which holds high the banner of truth and stands firmly 
and decisively for the truth of the Scriptures and the Lutheran Confession, of having 
frustrated the purpose of the free conferences. On the contrary, at the free 
conferences the representatives of the Synodal Conference and their confederates 
were the only ones who stood up for this purpose, not merely supposedly and 
intentionally, but really, and could stand up for it alone, since they and not their 
opponents were in possession of the truth. Only he who has and confesses the truth 
can stand up for true unity. And by the members of the Synodical Conference and 
their comrades, divine truth has been abundantly and gloriously testified to and 
proved from Scripture at the free conferences. If, in spite of this, the opponents have 
not been won over to the truth, and if, in spite of this, unity in the truth has not been 
reached, and if, therefore, the free conferences have not achieved their purpose, 
the fault does not lie with the truth and its confessors, but with those who hold fast 
to their errors in spite of all instruction from God's Word. 

The same is true of the assertion that Missouri is to blame for the disunity of 
the Lutheran Church in America. If it be said that Missouri has not allowed an 
outward unity to come at the expense of truth, and has hitherto stood in the way of 
every movement in that direction, it is true. Missouri was from the first a decided 
opponent of indifferentism and unionism. And the great hostility which Missouri has 
ever had to experience in Germany and America, and which it is again feeling in 
abundance, especially in the present Unionist and Unificationist times, has its 
reason in the fact that we unhesitatingly testify to the divine truth on all sides, 
unsparingly fight every error in the church, and especially firmly condemn 
indifferentism and Unionism as a denial of the truth and thus as an abomination 
before God. If we were to abandon our doctrine or to proclaim indifferentism, it would 
not be difficult to find an outward 
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We must bring about union not only with the General Synod, the General Council, 
and other Lutheran synods, but even with the sects. And no doubt the world and 
official Christendom would cheer us and applaud us. But a true and God-pleasing 
unity of the church would not be. Outward union at the expense of truth is but a 
cloak of inward disunity. The church becomes truly united only by becoming united 
in spirit and in truth. And to this unity Missouri has never yet placed an obstacle, 
and with God's help will not do so in the future. Rather, it is this unity that Missouri 
has set as its goal from the beginning. The Synodical Conference, by God's grace, 
has the truth, and is also intent on making that truth the common property of all the 
Lutheran Synods of America, and to help bring it to sole dominion in all Lutheran 
congregations. And only to the extent that this goal is achieved can there be talk of 
real, God-pleasing unity of the church. As long, on the other hand, as this goal, the 
victory and sole dominion of truth in the Church, is not attained, or is even dropped 
in principle as unattainable or not desirable at all, so long will the Church remain 
disunited in spite of all outward unions. It is not outward unity and organic union of 
congregations and synods that God demands, but inward unity, and indeed unity in 
the truth. He who therefore fights for unity in doctrine, but does not himself have 
and confess the truth, cannot stand up for unity in the spirit, which is pleasing to 
God. Even if Ohio and lowa, for example, should succeed - God forbid! -to win over 
the Lutheran Church in America to their false doctrines, and on the basis of these 
to weld them together into an organic body, this would not be the unity in the Spirit 
which God demands, but a unity against the truth, and thus division in Christendom 
and apostasy from true unity. He who raises false doctrines causes divisions in the 
church. And the more zealous a man is to rally people around the banner of error 
and unite them in false doctrine, the greater the separation and division he causes. 
No, not all unity means Christian unity, but only unity in the truth. And only he has 
a truly unifying effect in the church who himself confesses the truth and seeks to 
rally Christians around it. The accusation that Missouri is to blame for the disunity 
in the Lutheran Church in America thus falls back on the head of those who make 
this accusation, on the General Synodists and Confessionists who are devoted to 
indifferentism, and on the lowans and Ohioans who have raised false doctrines in 
the Lutheran Church in America and have bitterly fought the truth and its 
confessors, especially in the Synodical Conference. The indifferentists and false 
teachers are 
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These indifferentists and false teachers are the ones who confuse Israel and hinder 
true unity within the Lutheran Church in America. It is these indifferentists and false 
teachers who confuse Israel, who stand in the way of true unity, who do not allow 
it to come about, and who, by spreading their false doctrines and indifferentism, 
seek to destroy unity even where it still exists by God's grace. We therefore counter 
the unjust accusation of our opponents with the assertion that at the present time 
the Synodal Conference with its allies is the only larger body in the whole world 
which, precisely because it is in possession of the full divine truth and is heartily 
hostile to all indifferentism and unionism, really stands up for the right, God-pleasing 
unity of the Church and can also stand up for it alone; and that there is no other 
major Lutheran or other Christian communion in the world at the present time which, 
according to God's Word, should not be reproached for causing divisions in the 
church, destroying unity in the Spirit, and hindering the true, God-pleasing work of 
unification, by indifferentism or the spreading of false doctrines and combating 
divine truth and its exponents. 50) F.B. 
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4. Israel crossed over the Jordan. All the kings of the Amorites who lived on 
the other side of the Jordan toward the evening and all the kings of the Canaanites 
by the sea heard about it. They heard, and the inhabitants first seated at the place 
of the crossing also saw that there had been a miracle. The northern inhabitants 
saw "the waters raised up over a heap," and the southern inhabitants as far as the 
Salt 


50) The much contested words of the "Lutheran": "A cake, a big soup, yea, also a 
doctrinal soup" (see L. u. W. 51, 87) have been translated by the Lutheran Observer as: "a 
cake of dough., a big soup, yea, and a doctrinal soup". From this it is evident that the Observer 
has not at all understood the point at issue here. The emphasis lies from the numeral word, 
which the translator has entirely overlooked. The "Lutheran" did not say, and of course did not 
mean to say, that the Unionist bodies are "cakes" and "mush" and "doctrinal mush," but, as 
Luther so often expresses himself, that they are all "one (one) cake," because they are all 
connected directly or indirectly by gross or his Unionism, and just also by the same gross or his 
heresies. Thus, for example, the General Synod is "one cake" with the sects, inasmuch as it 
maintains ecclesiastical communion with them, and also in various doctrines clings to the same. 
But this does not make the General Synod "a cake of dough", "a big soup" or "a doctrinal 
soup". 
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And they looked toward the sea, and, behold, the bed of Jordan was emptied, and 
emptied, and dried up for hours. And now Israel stood and encamped on the right 
bank. Nothing and no one hindered the crossing. Just as long as the same lasted, 
the Jordan miracle had also granted. Now the river "flowed again as before in all 
its banks." This must have been done by Israel's God, this, must have been done 
by Jehovah, and must have been done for Israel's sake; otherwise the Canaanites 
could not judge at all. Then their heart was troubled, and there was no more 
courage in them before the children of Israel. (Jos. 5, 1.) 

Not for nothing this is noticed. Rahab had already spoken to the spies (Jos. 
2, 10. 11) of the despondency and terror that had come over "all the inhabitants of 
the land" because of the drying up of the waters of the Red Sea before Israel - a 
circumstance that, among others, explains to us to some extent why Israel finds 
the right bank of the river so completely unoccupied and undefended-, the 
impression of the new miracle that had just happened must have had a completely 
paralyzing effect on the energy of the Canaanites, so that they at first forgot any 
thought of offensive and wanted to wait for the further development behind firm, 
secure walls. 

God sent this terror over Canaan, so that Israel could all the more calmly and 
unconcernedly comply with the command of circumcision, which made the great 
majority of its men unarmed for a few days, and therefore would have promised 
great success to a powerful raid of the Israelite camp by the Canaanites. We know 
from Gen. 34 how Jacob's sons, Simeon and Levi, in former times faithlessly took 
advantage of the pain caused by the circumcision with certain calculation to a 
murderous attack of the children of Hemor and strangled everything that was male 
in the city. How if the Canaanites got word of the mass circumcision in the Israelite 
camp and now attacked the camp at the time when the majority could not bear 
arms? Therefore, this paralyzing terror, which restores Israel, is recorded as a 
special fact in Scripture, for the comfort of the New Testament Church, that God 
can rest her from her adversaries in time of danger. If he paralyzes Israel's arm by 
the commandment of circumcision, so that it cannot wield the sword, he paralyzes 
Canaan's courage, so that it dare not lift up its arm. 

5. "At that time, when Canaan was despondent, the Lord said to Joshua, 
"Make thee knives of stone, and circumcise the children of Israel again the second 
time. And now we hear how this command was carried out (Jos. 5, 3. 7). The words 
"at that time" suggest to us to begin with this very point in our consideration of this 
strange history. At first sight, scarcely a time seems more unsuitable for a 
circumcision of the Israelites in greater multitude than this very one. There is that 
by a great miracle of God 
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The Israelites, no doubt, joyfully excited and exalted, and opposed to them the 
Canaanites, usually strong, but now despondent. What seemed more natural than 
an immediate fresh and courageous attack of Israel on Jericho, before the 
paralyzing terror had again departed from its population and an energetic resistance 
was to be feared? Certainly such an attack would have been ordered by Joshua, 
had not the command of the Lord intervened. But Joshua carried out this command 
without delay, without giving ear to the objections which his military experience 
might have suggested to him. To fight with a brave people against a pusillanimous 
one is only half the work. If it has had good ways with the circumcision for so many 
years and has not been so hurried, it does not matter now whether half a year longer 
is waited with it. Always boldly go forward and seize the favorable moment; it would 
not soon return. - Not so Joshua. He obeys the Lord in simplicity of heart, as he 
obeyed His command at the crossing over Jordan, where also all that he was 
commanded to do should have seemed altogether wonderful, contrary to reason, 
and impracticable. "He made for himself knives of stone, and circumcised the 
children of Israel in the hill of Araloth," that is, in the hill which afterwards received 
the name of the hill of the foreskins (Araloth), probably because the severed 
foreskins were buried there. (Jos. 5, 3.) 

If now v. 4-9 would be missing and the text would add after the report of the 
performed circumcision, how the Passover was celebrated by Israel, we would not 
be able to escape the astonishment, how such a circumcision could have been 
necessary for a people, to whom this ceremony, even this sacrament was so strictly 
commanded, both from the days of Abraham and by the mouth of Moses, the 
servant of God. For all that was born male was to be cut off from among the people 
of God, unless it were circumcised on the eighth day. Should not a man like Moses, 
who had to learn enough about the omission of circumcision (Exodus 4), have 
insisted with an iron arm on the execution of circumcision, even if he was otherwise 
allowed to give in to the hardness of heart of the ever grumbling people? Must we 
not regard him as an unfaithful servant, if he did not insist on the performance of 
circumcision? - We see that it is necessary for the Scriptures to come to our aid with 
an explanation of why circumcision on a large scale had become necessary. We 
find this explanation in wv. 4-7. 

It is not to the effect, as one might have supposed - but just as if vv. 4-7 were 
not there - that the commandment of circumcision (and, let us add at once, also the 
law of the Passover) does not refer at all to the time of the wilderness wandering, 
but only to the time of the time of the Passover. 
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The Passover eggs were simply forbidden by the lack of so many paschal lambs, 
which were needed without having them available in the desert, but the 
circumcision by the constant wandering of the people, which would have been 
highly dangerous to the health of just circumcised tender children. For in the first 
place, to remain with circumcision, it is quite incorrect to imagine the forty years' 
wandering in the wilderness as a daily march of so and so many miles, with daily 
changing night quarters, while the account of the Scriptures rather directs us to 
think of occasional marches and long standing quarters; but, secondly, with some 
caution, the circumcision of a new-born babe involves but little loss of blood, and a 
transport little danger to the well-born child.(i) No, neither Passover nor 
circumcision belonged to that part of the Mosaic ceremonial law which was not to 
come into force and effect until after the taking of Canaan, but, because possible 
and immediately practicable, moreover also sacramental in character, belonged to 
the principal laws of Israel, so that much more cogent, stronger causes than those 
mentioned must have existed to explain the omission of so important an act for 
decades. 

But what explanation do we find in Jos. 5, 4-7? None that would lead us to 
believe that Joshua and Caleb were the only circumcised people in the Israelite 
camp at that time, and none that would lead us to believe that since the exodus 
from Egypt there had not been a single circumcision in the camp of Israel (we 
should not press the words of verse 5 in this way). But this is the opinion: what was 
born in the wilderness on the way from Egypt to the Promised Land from that time 
on, when Israel did not obey the voice of the Lord (v. 6), all remained 
uncircumcised. But of all the people that went forth out of Egypt, circumcised as 
they all were at that time, there came into the land only such as flowed with milk 
and honey within, who at the time Israel fell away were not yet twenty years old. 
For it is not the apostasy of Israel that is to be thought of, since it worshipped the 
golden calf, but that Num. 14 reported. And when the spies returned from Canaan, 
more than thirty-eight years since, and told of the strong people that dwelt therein, 
saying, We cannot go up, for they are too strong for us; then the whole congregation 
rose up, and cried, and wept all night long, and would have had a great need. 


1) Cf. the article "Circumcision" by English in Eulenburg's RealEncyklopadie der 
gesamten Heilkunde, II, 669 ff. 
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And they shall raise up the captain, and go again into Egypt. Oh, they cried, that 
we had died in the land of Egypt, or were still dying in this wilderness! At that time 
no appeasement had helped, but rather the people had wanted to stone Joshua 
and Caleb, who tried them with all their zeal. Then the glory of the Lord appeared 
to all the children of Israel in the tabernacle of the congregation, and the Lord said: 
How long will this people blasoheme me, and how long will they not believe on me! 
He would carry off Israel with pestilence, and make Moses a great nation. He swore 
to Israel in his wrath that they should not come to his rest, nor to the good land. 
Then Moses, as so sometimes before, had pleaded with the Lord for forgiveness 
for the people, and had reproached him: If thou destroy them in the wilderness, the 
Egyptians shall hear it. Then it will be said to them, "The Lord was not able to bring 
the people into the land, so he slaughtered them in the desert. Now therefore be 
merciful to the iniquity of thy people. And the LORD had said, | have forgiven, as 
thou hast said. But as truly as | live, | will do unto you as ye have said in mine ears. 
Your bodies shall perish in this wilderness. All ye that are numbered from twenty 
years old and upward, which have murmured against me, shall not enter into the 
land without Joshua and Caleb. Your children, whom you said would be a spoil, | 
will bring them in. And your children shall be shepherds in the wilderness forty 
years, and shall bear your whoredoms, until your bodies be all in the wilderness: 
and ye shall know what it is, when | take away mine hand. 

Here, here is the key to understanding what happened in the great 
circumcision at Gilgal. Not in any wilful omission or disobedience of Moses, not in 
the impossibility or inadvisability of circumcising in the wilderness. It was a 
judgment of God upon Israel, who, by unbelief and murmuring, had put his long- 
suffering to the utmost test, and, as it were, exhausted it; it was a judgment of his 
wrath, that no circumcision should henceforth take place in the wilderness, which 
hitherto might as well have taken place in spite of the wilderness wanderings as in 
the house of service in Egypt. - The Lord says there, "I have forgiven," and he does 
not lie; if he absolves, then it is true. He promises to bring your children into the 
wilderness, and again he holds out the prospect of a time of greater and more 
abundant grace in the future. Therefore God takes from the covenant people 
thenceforth the covenant sign, circumcision, for a long time. While he still keeps his 
word, lets Moses and Aaron continue to confirm it through signs and wonders, and 
makes his presence in Israel visible in the pillar of cloud and fire, he also keeps his 
word. 
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yet he deprives the people of the sacrament of circumcision for a time, until he 
himself shall command them to be circumcised: and henceforth all that were born 
in the wilderness remain uncircumcised. But whatsoever else was circumcised at 
the time of this murmuring, beside Joshua and Caleb, and was twenty years old 
and upward, all these must have perished in the wilderness, and were a rejected 
generation, not rejected unto everlasting damnation (I have forgiven, they say), but 
unfit and unskilful to take the land which their fathers sware unto them, and which 
was originally intended for them also. We see that they have not been able to enter. 
A terrible punishment, if God deprive them of even one sacrament, though he let 
his word! And of course those who were uncircumcised could not celebrate the 
Passover. 

But now that the people are over Jordan, the time of this wrath and visitation 
is over. The Lord has shown this by leading the children through the Jordan just as 
wonderfully as the fathers once passed through the Red Sea, and now he himself 
sets up the old sign of the covenant of grace through Joshua and tells the people 
through Joshua: "Today | have turned the shame of Egypt away from you," Josh. 
6:9. Namely, the shame that Egypt has really been able to point its fingers at Israel 
and mock for forty years: Behold, behold, they are still in the wilderness; the LORD 
hath not yet been able to bring this people into the land which he promised them. 
For where Israel was in the forty years was known in Egypt, as it was known in 
Canaan. A people numbered in millions does not vanish away like a caravan slain 
by robbers. When, after the Egyptians had been drowned in the Red Sea and Israel 
had been saved, the Philistines were afraid, the princes of Edom were terrified, the 
mighty men of Moab trembled, and all the inhabitants of Canaan were cowardly 
(Ex. 15:14). 15), the latter awaited with horror the approach of Israel, what else 
could they think, when the same did not take place again and again, than what also 
the Egyptians will have thought and said, when their trade caravans ever and ever 
during these forty years there in the wilderness saw the camp of Israel and brought 
the news home: they are still not in the land which their God promised to give them. 
- But now they were in it, and this reproach and shame of Egypt, now that they 
have passed over Jordan, is no longer upon the children of Israel. And for the 
remission of this reproach the name of the place is Gilgal. 

And God made the sun of his mercy shine brightly again upon Israel at Gilgal. 
Joshua, it is said, circumcised the children of Israel, that is, he gave the command. 
There was no lack of people whom he could entrust with the execution. Apart from 
the fact that circumcision did not have to be carried out by the priests, there was 
certainly still a large number of priests among Israel. 
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There were forty, fifty, sixty years old and older, so that this sacramental act could 
be performed on all uncircumcised males in a single day. - With knives of stone 
Joshua was to have the circumcision performed. Not as if the instrument should be 
prescribed for all future and every other should be excluded from the sacramental 
custom, but because such knives could be procured more easily than those of steel 
in larger quantities. According to Jos. 5, 4 all the men of war had died in the 
wilderness. Nevertheless Joshua did not hesitate for a moment to carry out the 
command of the Lord. "And all the people being circumcised, they abode in their 
place in the camp until they were whole," and no enemy touched them. We have 
therefore no occasion to enter (with Keil) into an approximate estimate of the number 
who would have been able at that time to meet an attack threatening from Jericho 
or elsewhere, while those just circumcised were not yet fit to fight. 


In the third volume of "Die Bibel und die neueren Entdeckungen" (The Bible 
and Recent Discoveries), Mainz, 1886, p. 180 ff., edited by F. Vigonronx, priest at 
St. Sulpice, it is stated as almost certain that the stone knives of Joshua have now 
been found. The Frenchman Victor Gnerin was so fortunate as to find the tomb of 
Joshua in 1863; at least he was convinced that he had before him in the ruins of 
Kirbeth-Tibneh the ruins of Thimnath-Serah, and in a prominent tomb found there, 
which he describes in detail, the tomb of Joshua, whose Jos. 24, 30 is 
commemorated. He expressed this conviction in his work "Le tombeau de Josué, 
Note sur le Khirbet-Tibneh dans le massif d'Ephraim," reviewed in the Revue 
archéol. 1865, p. 100. Now, however, this tomb was also visited by the Abbe Richard 
in 1870, in order to examine it thereupon. He found quite a number of stone meffers 
in it, as he had found a number of such also at Galgal. In the tomb he found because 
he searched. But why did he search? Because in the text of the Septuagint, where 
Joshua's sepulchre is spoken of, the words are interpolated after v. 31: éye? eOnyav 
et’ avtow ic td uvyya, Etc 8 EPayav avtov ExEl, TAS Layaipac Tac mETpIVac EV a\¢ 
meplétep. € tove viovg 'Topand év Tadyahoic , . , ya} éys; sio'v 1< o¢ tH¢ onmEpov 
nuépac. ' So they put in Joshua's tomb the stone moffers with which he had 
circumcised the children of Israel at Gilgal, . . and they are still there in our day. - On 
August 5, 1871, Abbe Richard gave a lecture at the Scientific Congress in 
Edinburgh, in which he said: "Gentlemen, | have to show you the stone instruments 
which | found on my last journey in the Orient. These instruments deserve, | think, 
our greatest attention; | found them on the banks of the Jordan, at Galgal, the place 
where, according to the Bible, Joshua was commanded by God to circumcise the 
people of Israel, and in 
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the tomb which science now considers to be the tomb of Joshua. | have found these 
instruments partly in the tomb of Joshua itself, in his burial chamber, partly in the 
vestibule, mixed with potsherds of earth. | have also found such in the field which 
is before the sepulchre, and as far as an oak which is ten yards from the sepulchre. 
They seem to have been scattered in this way when people were digging in the 
graves of old and hurting them. It is the commonly called knife which prevails in 
these instruments; some of them, as may be seen, are still very sharp. There are 
also among them saws, smooth pieces, oblong and rounded. They are generally of 
flint, but there are also those of lime, which, it seems, has passed through the fire." 
- We leave this; but note that the Septuagint also has a very similar insertion after 
Jos. 21:40 about these stone knives, and that between 1863 and 1870 the tomb 
monument in question was often enough visited by others, also quite carefully 
measured. They do not report any findings of stone knives. Whether they only did 
not find because they did not search remains undecided. 

6 Immediately after the circumcision Israel celebrated the Passover in Gilgal. 
The time of the law of Moses had come (Jos. 5, 10). And since only the circumcised 
were allowed to participate, but now all men were circumcised, all Israel was 
allowed to celebrate this joyful feast. If they had eaten unleavened bread and sang 
from the supply, which they had procured according to Jos. 1, 11, "on the other day 
of the Passover" (v. 11), they ate, after the sheaves of the new grain, which were 
commanded in 3 Mos. 23, 11, from the next day on also from the new grain of the 
same year (v. 12), and the manna ceased. 


(To be continued.) 


Urbanus Regius' translation of the Epistle of St. Paul to Titus. 
From the spring of 1522. 


As is well known, Luther's first German translation of the New Testament 
appeared in September 1522. Some books of the New Testament were published 
at the same time by other translators, such as Nikolaus Krumpach, pastor of 
Querfurt, the "Evangelium Johannis des gotlichen Kantzlers" and Matthew by J. 
Lang, Augustinian priest at Erfurt. Rightly says Ed. Reutz (The History of the Sacred 
Writings of the New Testament. 6th ed. Braunschweig, 1887, p. 534, 
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§ 470), that these "most rare German translations of some books are equal to 
Luther's in time, but only in time", and that "only one (Luther) carried out the work 
happily". 

However, where such translations can be found, they are reprinted. In E. V. 
Léscher's "Innocent News" (1721, p. 544; 1732, p. 688) such translation samples 
are repeatedly found. We bring herewith a translation of the Epistle to Titus by 
Urbanus Regius. This translation is not to be found in his "Teutschen Schriften und 
Bucher" (Nuremberg, 1562). We take it from "Des hochgelehrten Herrn Doktor 
Erasmi von Roterdam schéne und klare Auslegung Uber die Epistel Pauli zu Tito. 
By Urbanum Regium der Heiligen Schrift Doktor geteutscht. - 16 leaves. 4° . 
Augsburg, 1522". The little book was dedicated to the Countess of Montfort under 
November 20, 1521, and contains a beautiful preface to her. Since it is of little size 
and since the booklet is only a translation of the work of Erasmus, the editor of the 
works of Urbanus Regius did not include it in 1562. 

Of his translation, Regius remarks at the end of the aforementioned preface: 
"Let no one think 1) that | have not flowered the German in a Kantian manner and 
set it artificially; for my intention is, as much as | always like, to present the apostle's 
opinion so that it may be comprehensible to everyone. Whoever wants adorned 
German, should go to Kanizley." 

Whoever has the opportunity to compare Regius' translation with Luther's of 
1522 will find ReuB' judgment confirmed here as well, without prejudice to the 
pleasure that Regius' work gives him. Incidentally, Regius subsequently defended 
Luther's translation work in his own little book, Wider ihre papistischen Verkleinerer 
und Lasterer (Against their papist detractors and blasphemers), and in doing so 
gave a number of excellent translation rules. 

Paul's epistle to Tito. 

The first chapter. 

| Paul, a servant of God, a legate of JESUS Christ, according to the faith of 
God's elect, and according to the knowledge of the truth, which is according to the 
right faith, in hope of eternal life, which he that cannot lie, even God, promised 
before the time of this world from everlasting, and opened his word in his days by 
the preaching which is commanded me, from our Saviour God himself. | desire that 
Tito, my true son according to the common faith, may receive grace, mercy, and 
peace from God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ our Savior. Therefore | have 
left thee behind me in Crete, that thou mayest proceed to make right the 


1) That is, to take offence at. 
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Thou shalt set priests in all the cities, as | have commanded thee. As | have 
commanded thee. If any man be blameless, a husband of one wife, having faithful 
children, not trampled with the vice of lewdness or unchastity, or not disobedient; 
for a bishop must be blameless, as a steward of God, not haughty, not wrathful, not 
drunken, not a poacher, or a racketeer, or a swordsman, to whom gain is not a 
trifling duty. But he should be a free and willing host, of good cheer, sober, 
righteous, orthodox, temperate, and firm in the truthful and unquestioning speech 
of doctrine, so that he may be able to appease with sound and just doctrine, and 
thus overcome those who oppose him. For there are many disobedient liars, which 
deal in frivolous things, deceivers of the mind, and are of the circumcision. These 
must be kept silent. They traffic in whole households, teaching things that are not 
necessary, for the sake of filthy lucre. One of them, their own prophet, has said: 
"The Cretans are all lying people, evil beasts, rotten bellies. Their testimony is true. 
Therefore punish them severely, that they may be sound or upright in the faith, and 
pay no attention to Jewish fables, and to the commandments of men, who will not 
see and know the truth of the gospel. To the pure all things are pure; but to the 
impure and unbelieving nothing is pure, but their minds and consciences are 
defiled. They pretend to be those who know God, but they deny him by their works, 
because they are disobedient and unrighteous to all good works. 


The other chapter. 


But speak thou the things which befit the sound justifying doctrine. Teach the 
aged to be sober, of good sense, brave, earnest, modest, sound, and right in faith, 
love, and patience; likewise teach the aged women to be in need of clothing that is 
not unbecoming to our faith. Let them not be profaners, or abusers, or adulteresses; 
let them not be weighed down with much wine, that they may teach honourable 
things, that they may make the young daughters modest, that they may love their 
husbands, and love their children, and be temperate in drink, pure and chaste, 
keepers of the house, kind or gentle, submissive to their husbands, that the word 
of God be not profaned. Admonish also the young, that they be not drunken, 
shamefaced, watchful. And before all things give and prove thyself a form of good 
works in doctrine, showing perfection, valor, a sound, justifiable speech, which may 
not be punished; that he that opposeth it may be ashamed, if he have nothing that 
he may refer unto us, wherein he may speak evil against us. Admonish the servants 
to be obedient to their masters, to do them good in all things, and not to contradict 
their masters, if they do so. 
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they are called something, that they do not steal. Let them be faithful in all things, 
that they may adorn the doctrine of God our Savior in all things. For the grace of 
God has appeared, which brings salvation to all men, and instructs us to deny 
unbelief and worldly evil desires, and to live temperately, righteously, godly, and 
Christianly in this present time, waiting for the blessed hope and appearing of the 
glory of the great God and our Savior, Jesus Christ, who gave himself up for us, 
that he might redeem us from all unrighteousness, and purify his own special 
people, who give themselves to good works. Semliche (- such) thing speak and 
admonish and punish with the utmost earnestness. No one shall despise you. 


The third chapter. 

Admonish them that they be subject to the authorities, that they be obedient 
to the officers, that they be ready for every good work; that they revile no man, that 
they be not quarrelsome, nor hateful, but kind, humble; that they show all meekness 
toward all men. For we also have been foolish, disobedient, erring; we have been 
attached to and served many evil desires and lusts. We have lived in malice, in 
envy, in hatred, and in evils; we have been proud and laborious. Have pursued 
another with envy. But after the goodness and love of God our Savior toward man 
appeared, he made us whole, not by the works of righteousness which we had 
done, but according to his mercy, by the washing away of another's birth, baptism, 
and renewing of the Holy Ghost, which he shed abroad in us abundantly, through 
Jesus Christ our Savior; that we, being made righteous by his grace, might be heirs 
according to the hope of eternal life. This is a certain, true, undoubted speech. Of 
these things | want you to confirm the Cretans, that they may be diligent and do 
good works, who have believed God. For these things are honest and useful to 
men. Leave off foolish questions, tales of the origin of birth, dissensions, 
dissensions, quarrels, and strife arising from the law. If thou admonish or warn a 
heretic twice, and he turneth not away from it, shun him, and know that such a one 
is already perverse and sinning, damned by himself. When | send Arteman to thee, 
or Tychicum, be diligent that thou come unto me to Nikopol: for | have determined 
to dwell there through the winter. Give kind orders to Zenam the lawyer and Apollo, 
so that they will not be harmed. Let them also learn that they may do good works, 
that they may do the necessaries of life, that they may not be barren. All who are 
with me salute thee. Greet those who love us in faith. Grace be with you all. Amen. 
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STANDARD EDITION OF LUTHER'S WORKS. Edited by John Nicholas Lenker, 
D. D.1n connection with leading scholars of all parts of the church. Vol. 
X. XII. XIV. Lutherans in All Lands Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 1905. 


The tenth of the above three volumes offers Luther's church postilion from the first Sunday 
in Advent to Epiphany, the thirteenth volume contains the church postilion from the first Sunday 
after Trinity to the twelfth. The fourteenth volume brings the conclusion of the church postilion 
from the thirteenth to the twenty-sixth Sunday after Trinity - Luther cannot be read diligently 
enough. His works form an almost immeasurable ocean of glorious, delicious thought. Luther, 
with his doctrine of justification, stands in the center and at the height of Christian truth, indeed, 
of all truth. This position affords him a view as wide as it is right. The doctrine of justification is 
precisely the only proper focus for the final judgment of all things, spiritual as well as secular. 
He who, like Luther, has rightly grasped the doctrine of justification by faith and experienced it 
in his heart, is a spiritual man, and as such he judges all things and judges rightly. We rejoice, 
therefore, in this attempt of D. Lenker's attempt to make Luther, the whole Luther, accessible 
also to your English people. That the spirit of the Lutheran synods in America is often so 
different is probably due to the fact that Luther has been read so little and that one has occupied 
oneself too much with exotic, non-Lutheran literature. Therefore, there is no better way to 
prepare the way for the desired unity of the Lutheran Church in America and in the whole world 
than through a general, zealous study of Luther, not only by seldom preachers, but also by the 
laity, and not only in the German, but especially also in the English synods. We therefore only 
express here the twofold wish: 1. that D. Lenker may succeed better and better in rendering 
the exact meaning of Luther in smooth English; 2. that D. Lenker with his Luther edition may 
become a success. Lenker's Luther edition may reach especially those Lutheran circles in 
which Luther's writings are almost unknown. FB. 


Morning Dew from God's Word. Short morning devotions for all the days of 
the year by A. Niche. To be obtained from L. Volkening & Sons, St. Louis, 
Mo. 378 pages 8X5'. Price (hardback): 85 cts; postage 15 cts. 


This book, which has been given to us for display, contains, as the title indicates, 
devotions for all the days of the year. For each day a saying is selected from Scripture, which 
is briefly edifyingly explained and applied. Then follows a song verse and a very brief prayer 
sigh. "What is given here," says the author himself in the preface, "is not random edifying 
thoughts on a word of God, but it is real interpretation of the word and brief application to daily 
life with its temptations and tempers, its sorrows and sins, its demands on our earthly and 
heavenly profession." The individual devotions are short, none over a page long, the vast 
majority shorter. They are especially suitable for people whose occupation leaves them little 
time in the morning, and yet who wish to take with them a little spiritual nourishment for the 
day. The interpretations are mostly good and also usually provide wholesome nourishment 
from God's Word. Unfortunately, we cannot recommend the book wholeheartedly. There are 
also some things in it that do not correspond to the Word of God, such as a false doctrine of 
Sunday, then also now and then sentences that contain false things, such as p. 12: "The love 
of God only sings sparks in the hearts of children, if it sparks over them from the hearts and 
lives of their parents." To people who have exercised senses and are grounded in the 
knowledge of salutary doctrine, we can well recommend the book. They will gain many a 
blessing from the use of it. G. M. 
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|. America. 


The great devastation wrought by the earthquake and fire in San Francisco has 
been the subject of general consideration, not only in the secular, but also in the ecclesiastical 
press, during the past few weeks. It was a mighty sermon of repentance from God to our whole 
country, and it has certainly been heeded by many Christians. But among the great mass of 
our people, and even among many who call themselves Christians, this is evidently not the 
case. Our country is home to a proud people who never tire of glorifying themselves and 
boasting of their knowledge, ability, enterprise and progress. Then God lifted his finger and the 
earth shook and the flames of fire shot forth, the Babylonian buildings toppled and went up in 
smoke, and the people trembled and trembled before the Almighty. San Francisco was to 
preach to our people the great truth: Great alone is Jehovah the LORD, and the poor child of 
man is a fainting worm, dust and ashes. But the disaster was not yet over, when one could read 
again in the daily press of the courage and energy of the American citizen, whom nothing could 
bend and whom no one could duck, and who would make San Francisco rise from the ashes 
much more glorious and proud than before. Yes, in newspapers and in pulpits it was openly 
denied that God had anything to do with the disaster in San Francisco. Not God, but the blind, 
omnipotent forces of nature had wrought this calamity. "God was not in the earthquake," was 
the verdict in St. Louis, not only of Rabbi Harrison, but also of several sectarian preachers. 
Thus, instead of becoming rightly aware of one's own human impotence in the face of God's 
power and majesty, God was reduced to a powerless idol, helpless in the face of the omnipotent 
forces of nature. "We confess," writes an interchange, "that the conduct, as expressed in the 
accounts from the scene of the calamity, seems to us almost one of defiance of the elements 
and defiance of God, instead of humble submission to the mighty hand of God." God smites 
our people, but they do not hear it. - Our people are a sinful people, who grossly trample under 
foot all the commandments of God, not merely those of the first tablet, but also those of the 
second. Who can enumerate and describe all the abominations and vices which daily and 
hourly cry out from our land to God for vengeance? Then God intervened with a terrible example 
of punishment, to show our people that he is a holy, just, and zealous God, who does not leave 
sin unpunished. But has God accomplished his purpose? Certainly, the true children of God 
have learned to fear sin anew and the wrath of God against it. But there are relatively few of 
them in the land. This is not true of the great mass of our people. Yet many in the daily prices 
and in Christian pulpits believed that they had to justify and defend God against the accusation 
that he was angry and punishing sinners and seeking them home with such terrible judgments. 
Not in God, but in the blind forces of nature, they say, must the cause of this calamity be sought! 
Rev. Stephen, pastor of a Methodist church in St. Louis, 
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spoke contemptuously of the preachers "who will descend upon this terrible experience as a 
demonstration of the wrath of God upon the wicked, a foreboding of the end of the world." 
Likewise judged Episcopal preacher Uov. G. Lloyd: "I am not one of those who say that this 
awful disaster is a visitation of God. God does not make such visits to His children, wicked 


and sinful as they may be." So instead of repentantly recognizing God's righteous judgment on 
sin in the great disaster in San Francisco, we deny God's holiness and righteousness, deny His 
zeal and wrath against sin, make God a rationalistic idol and sin an innocent human aberration, 
and so lull sinners to sleep in security and impenitence. And instead of making our people rightly 
aware of their transgressions, many preachers and newspapers have poured forth in praise of 
the noble character of our people, which, now that so many have become the victims of the 
blind forces of nature, is manifesting itself in great American generosity and loving-kindness. 
God strikes, but our people do not hear. - That Judgment Day is at hand is a thought for which 
the great mass of our people have only a superior smile. They "create" and "make money," they 
eat and drink, they take leave and divorce, as if this life on earth lasted forever and there were 
neither a judgment nor a God in heaven. And our high schools, with their men of "science," to 
whom the press at all times puts itself at their disposal as a willing mouthpiece, are ceaselessly 
endeavoring to demonstrate to our people how foolish the Christian belief in the imminent end 
of the world is. Then God resorts to a terrible judgment to draw men's attention to his word and 
the final judgment announced in it, and shows by an example how easy it will be for him to cast 
the sun, moon and stars upon the earth and to let flames of fire shoot up out of all the pores of 
the earth to lay the world with all its splendor in dust and ashes. The prophecy of the end of the 
world was also remembered by Christians at the time of the San Francisco disaster, and they 
prepared themselves anew for the same. But among the great mass of our people this purpose 
has evidently not been accomplished. With special satisfaction the newspapers printed such 
passages from sermons, which spoke contemptuously of the faith of the Christians, who saw in 
the disaster at the Pacific Ocean an omen of the approaching judgment and the end. And 
astronomers eagerly began to calculate and to show the people that our earth would stand for 
at least another 200 million years and that therefore no one need fear the approaching end of 
the world. - God has also spoken a serious word to the churches of our country through the 
disaster in San Francisco. Of course, those who do not want to see the hand of Almighty God 
in the calamity point to the fact that so many churches have perished with them. If the misfortune 
came from God as a punishment for sin, he should have spared the churches! But God also 
has something against the churches in our country. They have become for the most part, like 
the temple in Jerusalem at the time of Christ, murder pits, in which souls are not led to life, but 
are murdered by false doctrines. From thousands of pulpits in our country, Sunday after Sunday, 
there resounds not God's word, but man's knowledge, 
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not the truth of the gospel, but lies and doctrines of men. In the same, it is not the Scriptures 
that speak, but reason, the maddened reason of the higher critics, who tear the Bible to pieces, 
the heathen reason, which teaches blessedness by works, and mocks righteousness and 
blessedness by grace alone for Christ's sake through faith, the idolatrous reason, which puts 
Mary and the saints and other idols in the place of the living God. "Be converted from your 
unbelief and idolatry!" - this is the admonition which the calamity in the far West calls to many of 
the churches of our land. But they, too, have uncircumcised hearts. They do not understand or 
hear what God preaches to them. As the earthquake in Calabria and the calamity at Vesuvius 
were only an occasion for the priests to strengthen their own power and to nourish superstition 
and the worship of saints among the people, so also the calamity in our country only drives the 
pope's servants to all the greater zeal in their idolatry and mass service. And the Protestants, 
infected by liberal theology, likewise take this opportunity to deny with special emphasis the only 
true God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the God who works wonders in heaven above 
and on earth beneath, and the God whose name is holy, who is not pleased with godlessness, 
and who is angry with sinners, and is merciful only in Christ and for Christ's sake. God smites 
them, but they do not hear it. - All the more should the true Christians in our country recognize 
God's intentions and not seek to thwart them. Even they have not been spared in the general 
misfortune. But they do not accuse God of unrighteousness, for they know from God's Word that 
they, too, have angered God with their sins and have well deserved his punishment both 
temporally and eternally. But they pray God daily, that he will not deal with them according to 
his justice, but according to his great mercy. And they believe and know that God also does this, 
even when he hides his face and seems to be punishing and angry. They know that, for Christ's 
sake, all misfortune that befalls them is not actual punishment, but fatherly chastening, which, 
like everything else, should and can only serve them for the best, especially also to learn better 
and better to live by grace alone and to keep themselves unspotted from the world and its 
ungodly nature and doings, so that they will not be lost with the world. These true Christians are 
also the ones who, in the terrible calamities that afflict our land, not only see the great wrath of 
God against sin, but also behold the lovely, bright rays of divine long-suffering, grace, and 
patience that shine through the wrath. They praise and extol God, who in his great long-suffering 
has not finished with our country, but for Christ's sake still has patience with our people and the 
whole world, and is still waiting with the final judgment to give men time and space for 
repentance and conversion. And so this divine mixture of wrath and grace, of judgment and 
mercy, will and should become for Christians not only an impulse to their own humiliation, 
repentance, and correction, but also a spur to renewed zeal, like Noah, to call the proud and 
perverse generation of our time to repentance, to conversion from idols to the living God. 
F. B. 
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Ohio's distortions and calumnies. Missouri teaches there are only two causes that 
moved God to choose us: his mercy and Christ's merit. There is no third thing that God looked 
to and which would have determined him to choose us. Nor is faith in man such a cause that 
moved God to choose: God hath not chosen us in respect of faith. So Missouri teaches. But 
here come our adversaries, and say, Missouri has fallen away from his own former doctrine. 
While it now admits only two causes which moved God to election, it formerly taught three such 
causes. While Missouri now holds God's mercy and Christ's merit alone to be the only two 
motive causes of election, it formerly added faith to these two causes as a third. And this former 
doctrine of the Missourians, of the three causes which moved God to election, is brought 
forward in Dietrich's Catechism of the Missouri Synod, which teaches, "There are three causes 
of election: the mercy of God, Christ's merit, and faith. Missouri, therefore, had fallen away from 


its own former teaching when it rejected the intuitu fidei and did not allow faith to be the third 
cause why God chose man. In the Lutheran of August 31, 1905, for example, D. Nicum, 
referring to the free conference in Fort Wayne, wrote: "Dietrich's Catechism was referred to 
in order to prove that the opponents of Missouri stand where this Synod (Missouri) formerly 
stood. Dietrich's edition of Luther's Smaller Catechism was for years published by the 
Missouri Synod and used in its churches. This Catechism teaches in election: The grounds 
for election are threefold, to-wit: 1. the unfathomable goodness and mercy of God; 2. the 
unlimited atonement proclaimed in the Gospel; 3. the abiding saving faith in Christ. This 
Catechism has for some years been replaced by another edition which, it is claimed, is in 


greater harmony with the present teaching of the Synod." Similar were the reports in several 
other papers: Now Missouri teaches that there are only two causes (motive causes), while it 
had formerly taught three causes of election in its own Dietrich. The Ohio "Church Newspaper" 
of January 6 also agrees with this, according to which the Ohioans at the free conference in 
Fort Wayne spoke thus: "On our part it was said: The old Dietrich here names three causes of 
blessedness, namely, besides God's mercy and Christ's merit, also persevering faith. Now, as 
is well known, the Missourians deny that faith is a cause of blessedness." In not one of the 
accounts we have read has it been pointed out that Missouri speaks of proper causes of motive 
when it teaches, "There are but two causes why God hath chosen man," but that by the ancient 
theologians the term cause is often used in a much wider sense, and includes, for instance, 


purposes (causae finales) and means (causae instrumentales). With not a syllable was it 
pointed out that in the old Missourian Dietrich the 323rd question is not, "What are those causes 
of blessedness?" but, "What are those causes and means of blessedness?" and that in the 
following (324th) question the word "cause" is entirely omitted, and it is asked, "But are not 
these means of blessedness for all men without exception?" Not a syllable was implied at last, 
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that even Missouri today has nothing at all against it, if, in accordance with the scholastic causal 
system, one also calls the means and ends causes, and then speaks not merely of three, but of 
2X3 causes of blessedness. By our opponents it was rather simply asserted before the people: 
Missouri has fallen away from his former doctrine, for now Missouri teaches that there are only 
two causes (Bewegursachen) of election, whereas it formerly taught in its own Dietrich: There 
are three causes of election. Our opponents have thus made their readers believe that Dietrich's 
Catechism speaks of three proper causes of motion. In doing so, however, they have falsified 
the Missouri Dietrich and slandered Missouri. Just also the "Theological Time Sheets" of 
Columbus have given an "irrefutable proof" of this from their point of view, since they also claim 
that Dietrich regards faith as causa instrumentalis. In the "Zeitblatter" it is said: "First of all, it 
is in itself, seen merely on that question and answer, quite arbitrary and unjustified, because 
indicated by nothing, to distribute those two expressions in this way. The first and most natural 
impression is, after all, that both go to all three pieces, that these are all called 'causes and 
means of blessedness.' That this is the case is further evident from the fact that in the following 
two questions all three pieces are simply and without any distinction called "these means of 
blessedness," as well as from the fact that in the original Dietrich it is said in that question: 
"means and causes," "means" is thus prefixed, and thus it cannot be said with any semblance 
of justice that the position indicates that to the last-named faith also only this last expression is 
to be referred. Then it should not seem improbable, let alone impossible, to a Lutheran professor 
of theology, but on the contrary highly probable, that Konrad Dietrich calls faith a "cause of 
blessedness. He should know that our old dogmatists are quite familiar with calling faith a cause, 


namely, a middle cause, a causa instrumentalis, not a cause. 


efficiens or meritoria, of election, of justification, and of blessedness." In this exegesis of 
Dietrich's questions, admittedly, many things remain quite dark, but one thing is here proved as 
clear as day: Dietrich does not speak of pure causes of motion, and faith is not a cause in the 
proper sense of the word to him, but causa instrumentalis or means. Admittedly, this was not 
the scopus of the Ohio "Zeitblatter" to give proof that all those slander Missouri and falsify 
Dietrich who claim that Missouri has fallen away from its former position because it now teaches 
only two motive causes of election, whereas it used to teach three causes in Dietrich's own. In 
blind zeal the "time sheets" struck at it, and without thinking long who they were actually striking, 
the Ohio papers also at once began in sensational fashion to exult over the great defeat which 
Missouri had suffered. "Let us see," wrote the "Time Sheets," "whether he ('F. B.') will openly 
and honestly retract this accusation, which is entirely made out of thin air." (p. 30.) In the 
following number they again boast of having "irrefutably proved" that it was not Missouri's 
opponents, but "L. u. W." who were guilty of "the manifest forgery of Dietrich," and then repeat 
the words, "We will see if he will openly 
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and honestly will take back." (P. 102.) And again, "But we return to the alleged ‘forgery of 
Dietrich,’ and hereby declare: Since 'F. B.' has not so far withdrawn his frivolous and 
irresponsible accusation against us, nor sought to prove it to be well founded, but simply lets it 
stand: so, until he has discharged this duty of the simplest honesty, we shall wholly ignore him 
and what he writes." (P. 103.) More often, louder, and more boisterously still, of course, does 
the Ohio "church paper" crow over the supposed great victory of its "time sheets." But when 
people cackle so much and loudly, there is usually something wrong. Nor is this the first time 
that Ohioans have reached for the boomerang in their fight against Missouri, aimed at 
Missouri and hit themselves. - To the above we add several remarks. If the Ohioans conclude 
from the fact that Missouri does not answer an attack or does not answer immediately, that 
Missouri cannot answer and that the Ohioan evidence is irrefutable [similarly concludes the 
Columbus Magazine, p. 30], this false conclusion from not doing to not being able to do 
reminds us of the paralogism of our synergistic opponents from the divine demand and 
command to human ability and capability. Luther confesses in the Schmalkaldic Articles that 
he cannot "shut all the devil's mouths" because he lacks the time. For the same reason we 
cannot respond to all the attacks and calumnies of our opponents. And that we cannot do so 
does not worry us very much, since for the attentive reader these attacks themselves as a rule 
carry within them the germ of refutation, though not always as conspicuously as this time in the 
"Zeitblatter". 2. The "Zeitblatter" declare that if we do not withdraw our accusation they will 
"ignore us completely. Since we have now had to maintain our accusation precisely on the 
basis of Ohio's remarks, "let us now see" whether the "Zeitblatter" will also keep their word. In 
this matter, too, the Ohio papers have tried to win over their readers against us, not only by all 
kinds of personal attacks and suspicions, but also by the repeated assertion that we are also 
"merciless in our dealings" with the non-Missourians in Europe. We now readily admit that "L. 
u. W." has polemicized sharply against Harnack, Rade, Jatho, Fischer-Mauritz, Kalthoff, Wrede, 
Wernle, Bousset, and many others. To which of the heresies that we fight do the "Zeitblatter" 
profess their allegiance? (4) If the Ohio papers present the matter as if it were a question of 
Dietrich in general, and not exclusively of Dietrich's Catechism of the Missouri Synod, it is a 
distortion of the point in dispute. If our opponents cannot prove from the Missouri Dietrich itself 
that three causes of election are taught in it, they have slandered Missouri, and all the material 
which they bring elsewhere to prove what cannot be shown from the catechism itself is merely 
an admission of their guilt. 5. (5) Finally, when our opponents repeatedly assert that Missouri 
now has "a new catechism of her own, because she has raised a new doctrine," this is also a 
slander and a distortion of the facts. F. B. 
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Regarding an exegetical work in the Columbus Theological Magazine about Eph. 
1, 4- 5 the Ohio "Church Newspaper" remarks: "In Fort Wayne it was quickly asserted and even 
seemingly proven that 'us' and ‘in Christ’ cannot be put together grammatically. Schmitt clearly 
and convincingly proves the exact opposite, and does so grammatically, so that the contrary 
assertion is left as an empty tendentious assertion. So it goes with a number of Missourian 
attempts at interpretation by which some Ohioans may have been baffled." Among these weak 
among the Ohioans who have "allowed themselves to be baffled" at Fort Wayne is D. St., who, 
as we have already informed you, confesses in the "Theologische Zeitblattern" that Eph. 1 does 
not hold the grammatical connection of "us" with "in him" in the sense of "us as being in him." 
Now the scriptural passages from which the Columbian Magazine wants to prove, and according 
to the Columbian "Church Newspaper" has "clearly and strikingly" proved, what yet according 
to the Columbian "Time Sheets" cannot be proved, are the following: Rom. 6, 11; 8, 10; 16, 3. 
8.9.10. 12. 13; 2 Cor. 5, 17; Eph. 2, 13; Phil. 3, 9; 4, 21; 1 Thesf. 4, 16; Philemon 23; 1 Pet. 3, 
16. But if the reader will take the trouble to look up the above passages, he will find that not one 
forms an analogue to Eph. 1. So the article praised by the "Church Newspaper" only documents 
the eventual utter bankruptcy of Ohioan exegesis. Yes, if "pluck" were the thing that makes the 


theologian, no doubt the Ohio "church paper" would be due the palm. 
F. B. 


Of what the General Synod sees its glory and its task, the Lutheran Observer thus 
writes: "The General Synod is the one body that possesses the American spirit to 
the largest degree. It is the living example that there is nothing incompatible 
between Lutheranism and Americanism. ... It is the mission of the General Synod 
to inculcate the American spirit into the Lutheran Church and open the way for it 
to make itself felt as a power in the religious thought of the nation. The peculiar 
mission of the General Synod is to lead the Lutherans of America to recognize this 
mission and opportunity and to rouse them to the necessity of doing their duty." 
But in what does this American spirit consist,’ which the General Synod possesses in the highest 
degree and wishes to inculcate in all Lutherans? The Lutheran Observer identifies the three 
essential characteristics of Amerrkanisnm or the American spirit as: 1. The adoption of the 
English language as the language of the church. He writes, "The Lutheran Church cannot 
be American in spirit so long as it refuses to adopt the language of America." 2. 
The recognition or toleration of the Lodges. The Observer writes: "No one but the most short- 
sighted and narrow-minded will insist on making membership in a fraternal 
organization a matter of synodical legislation or cause for excommunication." 3. 
ecclesiastical communion with the sects. The Observer writes: "The American spirit is that 
of fellowship. Failure to be American in this is sure to bring us into ridicule and 
even disrepute with the mass of the best Christian people of the land." - It is obvious 
that the writer in the Lutheran Observer does not know what Lutheranism actually is, nor 


what American spirit and Americanism actually are. If the things mentioned by the Observer: 
English language, lodge- 
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and unionism, constitute the essence of Americanism, the real and best Americans would not 
be in the United States, but in England and Scotland and Ireland. Specifically American, the 


Observer didn't touch on at all. And that is good. For if lodge-keeping and unionism were part 
of the essence of Americanism, it would not be an honor but a disgrace and shame to be an 
American. Certainly the Observer has no intention of doing so, but it vilifies, disgraces, and 
defames genuine Americanism. The Observer confuses Americanism with sectarianism, to 
which the English language is not essential, but indifferentism and unionism are. But worse 


than the disgrace it does to Americanism is the fact that the Lutheran Observer, with its 
program directly contradicts God's Word and the Lutheran Confession. A fellowship that makes 
it its business to give recognition to logism and unionism in the church has, as far as this point 
is concerned, written rebellion against God and His Word on its banner. Where, then, is the 
glory of the "E. K. Z.": "The General Synod has undergone a change in the last fifteen years in 
the direction of a sound Lutheran development"? F. B. 

Of the position of the Missouri Synod, a pastor from the General Council writes in The 


Lutheran Witness, among other things, as follows: "An article in The Lutheran some 
time ago shows that Missouri Lutherans are intensely serious, severe, and 
vehement. They are impatient toward laxity of opinion touching Lutheran 
doctrine and principle. They are radical opponents of pulpit and altar fellowship 
with non-Lutherans, and we think consistently and logically so. Missouri 
Lutherans live and act in conformity with their beliefs and professions. . . . 
Missouri does not claim perfection for itself; but this much it may justly claim: it 
is the most conservative and substantial Lutheran Synod in America, and its 
history proves that a true, uncompromising, and unyielding conservatism is not 
inimical to external development, success, and power. There are many Lutherans 
in the world not known by that name; and there are also many orthodox and loyal 
Lutherans who do not call themselves by the name Missouri. 'As a man thinketh 
in his heart so is he.' But more Missouri Lutheranism is a great need and should 


be more strenuously cultivated." - The goal which the Missouri Synod has set for itself, 
however, is no other than to keep Lutheranism pure and to spread this pure Lutheranism as far 
as possible, not only in the United States, but throughout the world. Unfortunately, this, 
especially the first mentioned, is not the purpose of all Lutheran Synods in America. The 
General Synod, for example, has set itself the goal of "Americanizing" Lutheranism and 
persuading Lutherans in America to interchange with this "Americanized" Lutheranism the old, 
genuine Lutheranism. But what the General Synod calls American Lutheranism, as shown in 
the preceding paragraph, is nothing more than Unionist, indifferentist, and sectarian 
Lutheranism. F. B. 

The Canadian "Church Gazette," with reference to the article in the Lutheran 


Observer, according to which the General Synod is to have the special calling of inculcating 
the American spirit (English language, Lodgeism, Unionism) in the Lutheran Church, writes as 
follows: "1. The eng- 
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The English language should be introduced as quickly as possible among all nationalities 


seeking a second home here. That this is also the endeavor of the General Council, we 
have often demonstrated here; so on this point the English part of both church bodies agree. 
And we can understand it quite well from their point of view. Language is the means by which 
the Spirit works, or, as Luther once expressed it in his classic way, ‘the sheath wherein is the 
sword of the Spirit.’ The German language, which is a good deal more difficult to master than 
English, is an obstacle to them on many sides. But we Germans know what we have in our 
language, how many spiritual treasures are wrapped up in its garment, and how all nations that 
strive spiritually forward seek to learn it. And above all we know what religious treasures are 
stored up in this treasury, and that these can hardly be had in any other language. We see this 
most clearly again and again in Luther: the best translation is defective and hardly renders a 
fine spirit, to say nothing of his vigorous and yet again comfortable style. But as much as we 
like to learn foreign languages, and the more the better, it is precisely this language that we 
want to preserve for ourselves and ours. And all the more so, since it is precisely in the English 
language, as the Lutheran Observer somewhat carelessly admits, that the American spirit 
reveals itself. Against this spirit we are fighting, we must fight, because it is not the spirit of 
Luther and the Lutheran Church. This is clearly evident from the other two characteristics: 2. 
The American spirit consists in lodge friendliness. In this the spirit of the Lutheran Church has 
never consisted and will never consist. Here the American spirit and the Lutheran spirit are 
diametrically opposed. Our church has to reckon with the lodges; it has to take a stand toward 
them. This has been done in various ways. One has fought them furiously-blindly and only 
made the evil worse; one has fought them - and this seems to us the only right thing to do - 
with their own weapons, namely, the death and sickness funds, and has succeeded. Here, 
then, the Church has been shown the way in which she can also master this evil. But it will and 
must fight the lodges for the sake of their anti-scriptural spirit and for its own sake; it would 
perish as a church if it wanted to identify itself with the world of the lodge. The church should 
well absorb the world, leaven it with its spirit, but not perish in it. The worshippers of the 
American spirit do not want to understand this, as is clearly evident from the third point: 3. The 
American spirit demands pulpit and altar fellowship, i.e. union in the widest and broadest sense, 
a religious mishmash without a fixed confession. Certainly religion and confession are not 
identical, but they are intimately connected; the one without the other is not even conceivable. 
Luther's words in his rejection of Zwingli: 'You have a different spirit from ours' still apply to us. 
That is why we fight against a union with all kinds of sects as un-Lutheran and un-Christian. 
For the right union, however, for one flock under one shepherd, we work. But this one shepherd 
is Christ to us, and indeed the whole Christ of Scripture, not the wavering and wavering figure 
of the 'modern' and 'American' theologians. We as German Lutherans, then, must, if we are to 
keep our 
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spirit as it is reflected in our Church, wish to combat the American spirit in the most decided 
manner, and all the more so now that the General Synod has given us so clear a picture of that 
spirit. We must also demand that the English part of the General Council, which has hitherto so 
often flirted with the General Synod, tell us plainly what its position is towards this American 
spirit." - To this we remark: 1. Although the change of language from German to English involves 
dangers to true Lutheranism, yet even the German language in itself affords no protection 
against logism and unionism, as the ecclesiastical conditions in Germany and among the 
German Uniates in America show. (2) Those who want to fight the Lodges with "death and 
sickness funds" instead of with God's Word will, if at all, have only outward success. Inwardly 
the people will only be freed from the Lodge by instruction from God's Word. (3) Those who 
reject church fellowship with the sects, but maintain it with all kinds of false teachers who call 
themselves Lutherans, are inconsistent and will neither be able to hold their position nor, when 
it comes to folding, want to hold it, as the history of the General Council and its synods shows. 
4. In their action against the General Council the Canadians seem to be in earnest. In a report 
on the "Middle Conference of the Synod of Canada," the Canadian "Church Gazette" says: "At 
the meeting on Wednesday morning, by special resolution, the subject of a debate was made: 
our position on the General Council. The result of the lively debate was that it was resolved to 
recommend to the next Synodal Assembly to pronounce on the following points concerning the 
position of the General Council: 1. Lodge Question, 2. Pulpit Fellowship, 3. Care for 
Germanness in the Institutions, and 4. Church Book." 
F. B. 

To the "Christian Messenger,” the organ of the "Evangelical Fellowship," which was 
founded in 1836 and this year has begun its 71st year (the "Reformed Church Newspaper" is 
in its 76th year), "congratulates from the heart" as "the older colleague," the "Lutheran Herald" 
of April 7. - This is true to the Lutheranism of the General Council. F. B. 


Unbelief among Baptists and Episcopalians. The Baptist Journal and Messenger 
writes of the Baptist Prof. Clarke and his latest work: "Now comes The Christian Register, 
chief organ of the Unitarians (Boston), with a notice of the same book, which 
seems to fairly bubble over with delight, declaring that 'as a whole, it is of the 
highest service to preachers and to all men.' It is hoped that the book will find its 
way throughout the Unitarian fellowship. It can be read there without reserve or 
deduction.' Just what is meant by its being read ‘without deduction’ we do not quite 
understand; but we can understand that Dr. Clarke is regarded as greatly 
reinforcing and promoting the Unitarian doctrine. His book is imbued with 
Unitarianism from cover to cover, and is the most valuable reinforcement that cult 
has received for many years. Our grief is that the author of such a book should be 


a teacher of theology in our oldest and hitherto much trusted theological school" - 
There is probably no larger sectarian community in which there are not numerous deniers of 
the deity of Christ and the atonement. 
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are located. The Christian Register writes: "If Dr. Crapsey, now on trial in the 
Episcopal church for denying the deity of Jesus Christ and the miraculous element 
in the New Testament, should be vindicated, nothing could keep many Unitarians 
out of the Episcopal church, but if he should not be vindicated, it will be 
impossible to keep many Episcopalians out of the Unitarian church." D. Crapsey, in 
sermons and writings, denied the Christian doctrines of the Trinity and of the deity, virgin birth, 
and resurrection of Christ. In the "heresy trial" four members of the commission have now 
voted for suspension, but the fifth member has taken D. Crapsey's side on the ground that "His 
(Crapsey's) error consists rather in presuming to define what God has not been 
pleased to reveal, and to interpret those doctrines in a manner not generally 
received by the church, rather than in a denial and rejection of their truth and 


authority." Dr. Crapsey has done exactly as the liberal theologians in Germany do: he retains 
the orthodox modes of speech and fills them with heterodox content. The old wine he pours out 
of the old wineskins and fills them with the hooch of modern unbelief. F. B. 
The Fifth Student Volunteer Convention was held in Nashville. 

There were present as credentialed representatives 3060 students and 286 professors, together 
3346. Seven hundred institutions were represented against the 453 at the Toronto Convention. 
In addition there were 144 missionaries from 26 mission fields, 149 representatives of about 
one hundred different mission societies and agencies, 44 representatives of the press, 397 
special representatives, including representatives of associations of Christian young men and 
maidens, orators, etc. That is a total of 4188 against 2957 at Toronto. There were also hundreds 
present whose names were not recorded. There are at present already about 4000 of these 
volunteers in the work. Missionary hours have been instituted at 668 institutions, in which 12,629 
students participated. The students who join the association pledge themselves to work in the 
heathen mission. The main theme in Nashville was again, "The World Conquest for 
Christ." The following General Synod and General Council institutions had also sent 
representatives to this Unionist meeting: St. Olaf College, Bethany College, 
Muhlenberg College, Wittenberg Seminary, Carthage College, Midland College, 


Gettysburg Seminary, and others. 
F. B. 

The Congress on Divorce, which met in Washington to consider ways and means of 
obtaining a uniform law of divorce for the whole country, concluded not to propose an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, but to recommend to the several States for 
adoption a law admitting as grounds for divorce: Infidelity, Bigamy, Conviction of a Felony, 
Intolerable Cruelty, Intentional Abandonment for Two Years, and Drunkenness-and as Grounds 
for Divorce from Table and Bed: Infidelity, Intolerable Cruelty, Intentional Abandonment for Two 
Years, Hopeless Insanity in the Husband, and Drunkenness. - The state does not have the right 
to enjoin things that God's Word forbids, but it does have the right to enjoin things that God's 
Word does not forbid, and to allow things that God's Word condemns to go unpunished. But if 
many 
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Cult preachers and Christians believe that they can balance their consciences if they simply act 
according to the law of the state, but this is based on a confusion between church and state. 
The Church and every individual Christian must be guided by the Holy Scriptures. Everything 
that God Himself has established - commanded or forbidden - in Scripture with regard to 
marriage and divorce, the Christian and the church may not shake, even if the state releases it. 
And because God's Word gives the state the power to make all kinds of regulations, also with 
reference to marriage, which, though they go beyond God's Word, do not run counter to it, 
Christians are obliged to submit to the orders of the state in these matters also. - We note here 
also that the Supreme Court of the United States, on April 16, by a vote of five to four, held that 
a divorce is valid for all the States only if it has taken place in the State where both husband 
and wife reside. F.B. 

The Pope is said to have asked Roosevelt whether the appointment of Ireland as Cardinal 
would be all right with him. At least that is what the daily newspapers reported, and as far as 
we know there was no denial from Washington. At the meeting of the Baptists at Chattanooga, 
therefore, the following resolution was introduced: "Whereas, It has been reported in the 
newspapers that the pope of Rome has sent to the President of the United States a 
communication in reference to the appointment of an officer in the Roman 
Catholic church; and, Whereas, It is un-American and mischievous for the 
President to have any part in the appointment of church officers; therefore, 
Resolved (1), That the 1,900,000 white Baptists respectfully and emphatically 
protest against the President having anything to do with the affairs of any church. 
(2) That the president and secretary of this convention are instructed to 
communicate this preamble and resolution to the President of the United States." 
The resolution was laid on the table. The Globe Democrat here also has no sympathy with 
the President's abuse of his office in communicating to the Pope that he approves of the election 
of a second Cardinal for America. F. B. 

The cornerstone of the new post office building in Washington was laid by Masons. The 
Independent notes: "Exactly why the Grand Lodge of Masons of Washington 
should have been chosen to perform the ceremony of laying the corner-stone of 
the new office building to be attached to the Capitol it is not easy to say. They 
represent but a section of the citizens, one of the secret societies, an organization 
to which many other citizens are much opposed. It is a question whether, if they 
are to be thus honored, on another occasion some other society or lodge should 
not be recognized, such as the Sons of Temperance or the Order of Elks." President 
Roosevelt is himself a Mason, and so it may be difficult for him to give room to the feeling of 
justice and equity not only against the other lodges, but also against the ecclesiastical 
communities, and to keep the Masonic Lodge as such out of affairs of state. F. B. 


ll. Abroad. 
General Lutheran Conference. The "A. E. L. K." writes in an article "from America": "In the 
week after Judica the committee was invited by the General Evangelical Lutheran Conference 
to Ame-. 
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The General Council met in Philadelphia to decide whether it would be advisable to invite the 
General Conference to America for the year 1907. Present were Drs. Jacobs, Spath, Horn, 
Schmauk, Heischmann, and Nicum, together with Attorney Staake, representing the General 
Council, and Drs. Hamma, Albert, and Richard, and Prof. Stéver, representing the General 
Synod. Attorney Staake presided over the meeting. On the one hand, it was pointed out the 
great blessing that such a coming together of representatives of all parts of the Lutheran Church 
would have for all concerned. Already getting to know each other was of great value. Secondly, 
the existence and development of the Lutheran Church as a free church is of great importance 
for representatives of Lutheran national churches, and the Lutheran Church in America, which 
has now existed for two hundred years and has developed most beautifully without any support 
from the state treasury, provides the best illustration of this. The conference could discuss 
issues that affect not only the Lutheran Church, but also Christianity in general. The Council 
had again expressed the desire that the 1907 Conference meet in America, while others who 
had previously been against it had recently changed their position. On the other hand, it was 
mentioned that not only certain parts of the Lutheran Church in America, such as the Missouri 
and Ohio Synods, did not want the Conference because it was a ‘united’ body, but also that 
those who heartily approved of its work had their serious misgivings. One of these concerns 
was language. One might consider that, with few exceptions, the discussions would take place 
in German, which is why very many conference visitors would not be able to follow the 
proceedings. Second, there is no enthusiasm for the cause in the Philadelphia communities 
where the conference is to be held. Furthermore, it was felt that the conference would probably 
deal with matters which, while of great importance to European conditions, were of less concern 
to American conditions. It was also feared that only a few would come across the water. But if 
the number of those coming from over there were small, the General Conference would not 
make a very favorable impression on the American public, which was accustomed to count on 
large numbers even in ecclesiastical matters. Finally, at the request of Prof. Stover, it was 
decided that the invitation would be postponed until further notice. Individual members were 
sorry about this. But there was something else that made this postponement even more 
justified. Immediately after the opening of the meeting, Prof. Richard, on behalf of his colleagues 
on the faculty of the General Synod Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, Pa. declared that the 
doctrinal basis of the General Synod should be recognized as sufficient for its participation in 
the General Conference. The committee did not respond to the request. The official doctrinal 
basis of the General Synod (founded in 1820) is par excellence the Augsburg Confession, and 
not specifically the Invariata, 'as an essentially correct exposition’ of doctrine as contained in 
God's Word, with rejection of the other symbols of the Lutheran Church. It was now desired to 
hold the meeting of the General Conference, as it was 
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seems to be using to gain recognition for this doctrinal basis in the Lutheran Church. The 
committee, however, resolutely refused to act on the matter. For in the General Synod there is 
found a tendency which declares the other symbols of the Lutheran Church to be sectarian. 
Formerly this party had the preponderance; but for several years past the conservative party 
has been in the majority. Now, however, while the committee did not respond to Prof. Richard's 
request, this unexpected evidence of internal dissension had deprived some of the joy of 
advocating an invitation, as they had originally intended." - To the "General Lutheran 
Conference" belong, and at its meetings have come to speak, theologians who, so far as their 
position on the Lutheran Confession is concerned, stand much lower than Dr. Richard and the 
General Synod. F.B. 

The advance of modern theology in the Saxon regional church. The principally new thing, the 
new way of thinking is the modern view of history, the history of religion. This teaches us to 
recognize the Christianity of the past as an error that must be eliminated. The "essence of 
Christianity," "the religion of JEsu," is to be ascertained only in the history of religion. We have 
no cases in Saxony, such as the "case of Fischer, Mauritz, Jatho," etc., which are unavoidable 
in the assertion of this new doctrine, but we have them only because they are not wanted. We 
Saxons, after all, are comfortable people, and quite comfortably the old dogmas, which modern 
theology takes offence at, are also pushed aside by some among us. Then the way is clear. 
One appeals to the assured scientific results, and Saxon politeness demands that one should 
pay homage to this new wisdom with proper reverence. But we must be on our guard. The 
modern theology is being systematically sought to gain entrance and influence. Men like Prof. 
D. Tréltsch-Heidelberg, who has given up the absoluteness of the Christian religion and 
Christian ethics, or like Prof. D. Baumgarten, who is zealous that the last remnant of Catholic 
leaven, the recognition of any authority except that which lies in our bosom, should be 
eliminated, are summoned to Saxony to lecture as lights of theological science. But if "JEsu's 
authority" is to be judged and corrected only according to the law of conscience, according to 
religious feeling, according to the standard of a possible fellow-feeling, fellow-experiencing, it is 
not a "malicious" question, as Tréltsch thinks, when Prof. D. Heinrici asks, "May we still remain 
Christians?" For this question would have to be answered in the negative, as Heinrici also does. 
But to become martyrs of the new religion is not popular. 

(S. K.- u. S.) 

Twenty-seven professors at German universities have written a protest against the 
denominational provisions of the Prussian school bill and sent it to all professors at universities, 
technical colleges and academies, including outstanding artists and scholars, for their signature. 
In it they reject the principle that children should be taught in schools in all subjects only by 
teachers of their own confession. In the teaching of each subject (science, history, literature) 
the law of the matter alone should prevail. The unity of human and national education was to 
be preserved. Religion, not religious particularism, is to be cultivated in the school. -- To this 
remarks 
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the "A. E. L. K.": "So in these subjects the teacher should be able to teach neutrally. How does 
he do that, for example, in the history of the Reformation? Is Luther to be praised or censured? 
A Protestant teacher will praise him, a Catholic one will blame him. But then the pupils of one 
or the other denomination will be annoyed. What way out of this do the professors know? Surely 
not that only a religiously indifferent man can be a teacher, or perhaps even a Jew? And it 
would be the same with the Jesuits or with certain popes. So it would not be so easy with the 
teaching of history. But perhaps with German literature. But if only Luther were not here again, 
the mighty singer of immortal songs, especially of 'Ein' feste Burg’, and so many other religious 
poets of Protestantism; if only our great classics did not so strongly show their aversion to 
Rome! One would have to go through German literature with mighty scissors to make it neutral; 
one would have to suppress much of the finest and best. And for whose sake? Rome, of course. 
And that means freeing oneself from the clerical yoke! But at least natural science would remain 
a neutral subject. How, this is a neutral science in an age of Hackel and Ladenburg? We have 
not yet mentioned the most important item, religious instruction. It, too, would have to be taught 
in the national unified school in an interdenominational sense. What consequences would result 
from this and who would profit most from it, we would prefer to let the old master in the field of 
the Protestant elementary school, P. a. D. Zillessen, speak about. In a recent meeting in Berlin, 
he showed that the unified school would be the opposite of what its name implies. In a religious 
respect it can take no firm position at all, and will always be in the service of negation, of 
unbelief. What kind of religious instruction would that be, in which Christians, Jews, and 
Gentiles could participate? Where is there any talk of higher unity? But this 'unity school’ would 
be shaped in such a way that it would no longer tolerate any religious instruction at all, but 
would only permit moral instruction according to the French model. Father Zillessen also 
showed how the Roman Church alone would have the advantage, while the Protestant Church 
would have to suffer. The Roman Church, of course, would not put up with such joint religious 
instruction. Instructive in this respect are the experiences in Krefeld, where the ‘unified school' 
was introduced, but later, as a result of experience, it was abolished again. At that time the 
Catholics had opened a bureau for school complaints, and the complaints hailed against the 
teachers, who were supposed to have come too close to the Catholic teachings in their lessons. 
People in Krefeld soon had enough, and the liberal 'Krefelder Zeitung’ later agreed with Father 
Zillessen, who advocated the confessional school, and wished never again to experience such 
conditions in the much-recommended unified school. Protestant Austrian teachers could report 
on the damage done to the Protestant Church by the Austrian standardized school, etc. The 
uniform school is the school of the greatest pressure of faith, of the greatest intolerance." In the 
United States, not merely to the sects, but also to many Lutherans, a neutral common religious 
instruction for Catholics, Protestants, and Jews is considered desirable and practicable. 
F. B. 
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In Norway liberalism has won another great victory. After a long struggle, the Liberal 
theologian D. Johannes Ording has been appointed by the government as professor of 
systematic theology at the university. The Census Committee had concluded that D. Ording 
could not be accepted as a teacher for future Lutheran pastors because he stood wrongly in 
the doctrine of the sacraments. This judgment was supported by the bishops, most of the 
pastors, the people, and also by Prof. Odland. The other theological professors, however, some 
liberal pastors with Father KlaveneB at their head, the academic college, consisting of 
representatives of all faculties, and the so-called intelligentsia with the liberal state councillors 
at their head stood up for Ording, scientific freedom and further development of the 
Reformation. The church councillor Hauge, a grandson of the well-known lay preacher, 
proposed to suspend the professorship for the time being, to transfer the lectures on dogmatics 
to the positive Prof. Odland, and to leave ethics and apologetics to D. Ording. The theological 
faculty and the academic college, however, were opposed to this, and the liberal state 
councillors enforced the appointment of D. Ording's appointment. Prof. Odland also now took 
his leave, so that liberal theology now dominates the whole faculty. Liberal theology has thus 
won a complete victory, and is now busily engaged in strengthening its position by popular 
lectures and tracts. From these it appears at the same time that even the liberals in Norway 
differ not only in the doctrine of the sacraments, but also in the doctrine of the Trinity and the 
Deity of Christ. The plan of the Positives, headed by Prof. Odland, is now to participate 
energetically in the next elections, in order to help the congregations to their rights. But neither 
the Liberals nor the Positives want the dissolution of the State Church in Norway. 

F.B. 

Liberalism in Holland. The "Reformierte Kirchenzeitung" reports from the General Synod 
of the Nederlandsch Gerevormerde Kerk: "For months Christian circles had been agitated by 
the writing of a Frisian preacher, Dr. Buhler, in which he openly advocated Buddhism and 
exalted Buddha above the Christ of Scripture. The provincial church authority of Friesland had 
dutifully intervened and removed from office the man who openly professed not to believe the 
Christ of the Bible. The powerful act caused a sensation, for one was accustomed to let any 
preacher teach what came into his head; just as in the political field one was adept at reformed 
preachers assuming the role of social-democratic agitators, so also in the sacred heritage of 
the church one had become widely insensitive to the abomination of desolation. The convicted 
Buddhist appealed to the General Synod, and here he was reinstated in office by the 
commission entrusted with the matter, on the ground that he was not in conflict with 'the spirit 
and main tenet of the Confession’. However, the minority of the Synod immediately lodged a 
serious protest against this decision, by which the "spirit and principles of the Confession are 
grievously misunderstood, and the Lord Jesus Christ is shamefully mocked as the one and 
perfect Beatificator of a lost world. But the protest was stormily rejected. Neither did the storm 
of indignation which arose in the Christian papers, and in a large 
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number of presbyteries rose, something in the fact that the supreme agency of a Reformed 
church protects a preacher as a brother and servant of the church, who calls his congregation 
to Buddha, instead of to the Christ of Scripture." 

The crossing of the Princess of Battenberg was solemnly carried out in San Sebastian on 
March 7. Since daybreak, music corps had paraded through the city, almost all balconies were 
decorated with carpets, the houses were decorated with flags, and even the ships anchored in 
the harbor had flags. At the close of the ceremony 21 cannon shots were fired. An English 
Catholic bishop, Brindle of Nottingham, performed the ceremony. In the chapel, which was 
magnificently decorated with white flowers, the Prince abjured the Protestant faith by reading 
the abjuration formula, first in English, then in Spanish, in a loud, clear voice. Neither her 
mother, Princess Alice, the third daughter of Queen Victoria, nor her uncle, King Edward, nor 
any member of the royal or princely court attended the ceremony. Thus they were also spared 
witnessing the humiliation the convert had to undergo: she was baptized again after the 
abjuration and took new names: Victoria Eugenie Christine. The Pope is said to have insisted 
on this conditional baptism by no means. However, King Edward, the Princess Alice, and the 
future Queen were asked whether they had any objection to the baptism, as a sign that it was 
not a sham, and all three replied that nothing stood in the way of the new baptism. So also the 
baptism of the Anglican Church is not regarded in Spain as fully valid and Christian. Immediately 
after the act of baptism and the mass which followed it, a solemn family dinner took place, 
attended by the members of the royal family of England, at their head King Edward. Even the 
"Kdlnische Volkszeitung" (Catholic) accompanied the conduct of the English sovereigns with 
the words: "Little will impress, in any case, and on both sides, the conduct of the royal family in 
England. King Edward had to take a terrible oath against all Catholicism and 'Papism' before 
his accession, and he took it quietly, although his Catholic subjects protested most vigorously 
against this surviving and quite superfluous oath. But this has not now prevented him from 
offering his hand that his niece should convert to Catholicism when the crown of Spain 
beckoned." Deeply disgruntled at this Roman rebaptism are the ritualists of the Anglican 
Church. They cannot complain, however. They have only been treated by the Pope as they 
themselves treat others. For the Princess of Battenberg has now been baptized for the third 
time. Immediately after her birth she received baptism according to the Presbyterian rite in the 
Scottish state church. When she later joined the High Church in England, she was baptized 
again conditionally, since the ritualistic direction of the Anglican State Church disputes the 
sacramental efficacy of Presbyterian baptism. F. B. 

"The separation of Church and State is a pernicious error." So have all the Popes taught, and 
so does Pius X. The Reform Catholics in France (Abbé Felix Klein, Abbé Hemmer, Foufegrive, 
etc.) 
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were in favor of the separation law for reasons of expediency, and they also thought they had 
the Pope in their favor. But the Osservatore Romano of February 17 brought them a grave 
disappointment. In the same the Pope publishes the Encyclical Letter on the Separation of 
Church and State to the French Catholics. It is a condemnation, in a fierce tone, of the law of 
December 9, 1905, and of the doctrine of the separation of Church and State in general. 
Antichrist writes: "By the supreme authority vested in us by God, we reject and condemn... . 
the law adopted in France on the separation of Church and State as deeply offensive to God, 
whom it officially denies by establishing as a principle that the Republic recognizes no cultus. 
We reject and condemn it as a violation of natural law, of the law of nations, and of the good 
faith which must govern treaties; as contrary to the divine constitution of the Church, to her 
essential rights and liberty, because it overthrows justice, and tramples under foot the rights of 
possession which the Church has acquired under multiple titles, and moreover by virtue of the 
Concordat; we reject and condemn it as gravely offensive to the dignity of the Apostolic See, to 
our person, to the episcopate, to the clergy and to all the Catholics of France. So, then, we 
solemnly and strenuously protest against the introduction, the adoption, and the promulgation 
of this law, and declare that it can never be invoked against the immutable and perpetual rights 
of the Church to declare them void." - Now, of course, the Pope would not rest until he had 
regained his power in France. To the end, Pius X in his encyclical immediately inculcated upon 
the laity, whose electoral votes he now needs, that they must "let themselves be led as docile 
flocks by the shepherds and follow them." The encyclical states: "The ordinances of the new 
law are contrary to the Constitution of the Church as founded by Jesus Christ. Scripture teaches 
us, and the tradition of the Fathers confirms it, that the Church is the mystical body of Christ, a 
body governed by pastors and teachers, a society of men in which there are leaders who have 
exclusive authority to govern, teach, and judge. From this it is evident that this Church is, in its 
inmost essence, an unequal society, that is, a society which contains within itself two categories 
of persons, the shepherds and the flock, those who occupy a place at the various levels of the 
hierarchy, and the multitude of the faithful. And these categories are so distinct from each other, 
that in the pastoral body alone reside the right and authority necessary to bring and guide all 
the members to the ultimate goal of the society. But the masses have no other duty than to be 
led and to follow their shepherds as obedient flocks." In other words, even in political matters 
Papists must obey the Pope more than God and the authorities. And how eager the Papists in 
France are to obey this command of the Pope, is evidenced by the continual violent and bloody 
rebellions against the authorities in the Inventory. Rebellion Against the State, and rape of it, 
belongs to the inmost essence of the Papacy. F. B. 
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Whence hath faith that it maketh righteous and blessed? 


Every thing is in relation to many others. This is also true of justifying faith. 
Faith is related first of all to its object or content: the grace of God, the merit of Christ, 
absolution or the promise of the gospel of the forgiveness of sins, and the means of 
grace in which forgiveness and justification are offered. Faith is also related to 
repentance, which precedes it, and to the virtues and good works of sanctification, 
which follow it. In relation also may faith be thought to the regeneration or conversion 
by which it is produced, yea, even to itself as an act of trusting and receiving. What 
kind and nature these various relations of faith are, we shall discuss later. Now the 
question shall occupy us: In what relation does faith justify? In other words: What 
gives faith its justifying power, or from what and whence does faith take and have 
that, that it cleanses from sins? The question is not, How is it that faith alone brings 
into the possession and enjoyment of pardon? Nor shall we avoid this question; but 
the main question here shall be this: In what does the vis justificans of faith rest? Now 
it is evident that this question coincides with the other: What does God look upon, or 
what does God determine and move to justify the sinner? What God looks at in his 
justifying judgment, the eyes of faith must also be fixed on. And what God moves and 
determines for forgiveness, faith must hold to, and therein alone can consist the 
power of faith cleansing from sins. What is this, then, to which God looks in 
justification, and to which faith adheres, or in relation to which faith justifies? 

Faith is related to repentance, which is essentially nothing other than fear of 
God's wrath and judgment on sin, 
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Fear of hell and damnation. Now this repentance precedes faith, and in (not from) 
it faith arises. Without preceding repentance there is no faith. If repentance be 
mixed with love, and sorrow for having offended his dear Father in heaven, it follows 
faith. Now does faith justify by reference the repentance which precedes or follows 
it? This is asserted not only by the Papists, but also by the ancient and modern 
rationalists. Repentance, or contrition of heart, is the thing which moves God to 
forgive the sinner and to take the prodigal into his arms, and to which, therefore, 
faith must also adhere in justification. The "Christian World" writes: "He who is once 
so far advanced in self-knowledge that he can no longer build on his good heart 
and trust in his works, but simply and honestly sighs from the depths: God, be 
merciful to me a sinner, thereby only gives glory to the truth." And in this self- 
knowledge, truthfulness, and honesty, the moderns behold the power and dignity 
of faith. Eliot the Unitarian says: "The chief condition, and perhaps the only one, 
under which we receive forgiveness of former sins, is an act. . . of self-denial, the 
foot-fall of a convicted sinner before God, the act of sincere confession of 
repentance, in a word, the act of surrendering ourselves to God, which is called by 
Scripture faith." 1) Among men it also happens that a master forgives his servant, 
or a father his son, because he has made an honest, full, and penitent confession. 
But before God the tears of repentance and contrition cannot atone for sin. And 
however necessary repentance may be, if man is to come to faith in any other way 
and through it obtain forgiveness of sins, it is not repentance that God ordains for 
forgiveness and from which faith draws its justifying power. 

Our confession teaches: faith is not an "epicurea persuasio de impunitate 
omnium scelerum". True faith is in "righteous repentance" and restores our hearts 
"in the terrors of sin and death." (Muller, 95, § 45.) There "shall not be such a faith 
as may be and remain with and beside an evil resolution to sin and to act contrary 
to conscience." (529, § 11.) "Haec (fides, quae vere et ex corde assentitur 
promissioni gratiae) non fit sine magno agone in cordibus humanis." (139, § 182.) 
And when we exclude repentance from justification, it is "not in the opinion that a 
true faith could well be without repentance." (618, § 36; 614, § 22.) The sermon of 
boo "terrifies consciences, and is not a jest but 


1) GUnther's Symbolism, 241. 
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a great terror, when the conscience feels its sorrow and sin and the wrath of God. 
In this fright the hearts should seek comfort again. And faith is "the same strong 
consolation," "which in such trembling and terror restores and comforts the hearts." 
(98, § 62.) "For to feel sin rightly, and God's wrath, is not such a bad, drowsy thing. 
Again to take hold of forgiveness of sin, is not such a faint comfort." (111, § 79.) 
"But when we speak as oontritions, that is, of right repentance, do we cut off the 
innumerable useless questions, since they admit of questions, if we repent from the 
love of God, item, if we repent from fear of punishment? For they are mere words 
and vain babblings of those who have not experienced how a frightened conscience 
should be made to feel. We say that contritio, or right repentance, is when the 
conscience is alarmed, and begins to feel its sin, and the great wrath of God against 
sin, and is sorry that it has sinned." (171, § 28 f.) "So true, saving faith is not in 
those who are without repentance and sorrow, and have an evil disposition to abide 
and persevere in sins, but true repentance precedes, and right faith is in or with true 
repentance, fides justificans in iis est, qui vere, non ficte, poenitentiam agunt." 
(615, § 26.) 2) 

But faith does not derive its justifying power from repentance. The Apology 
says: "We also teach that in repentance is the punishment of sins; for the great 
terror by which sin is judged in us is a punishment much greater and higher than 
pilgrimages and such like spectacles. But such horror does not approach 
satisfaction, so neither does it merit forgiveness of sin or eternal death, but where 
we would not be comforted by faith, such horror and punishment would be vain sin 
and death." (195, § 62.) The Papists, however, teach otherwise. "Bulla Leonis X. 
damnavit articulum, . . . non esse confidendum, quod simus absoluti propter 
nostram contritionem, sed propter verbum Christi." (151, § 276.) In the papacy 
"many pious hearts and consciences were brought to despair, for they knew no 
other way, they thus (in confession) devoured and bit themselves with telling, 
adding up sin." (167, § 67.) The priest explained to the confessor: "The purer he 
confessed, and the more he was ashamed, and thus disgraced himself for the priest 
(pudore et ignominia coram sacerdote suffusa), the sooner and better he forgave 
the sin; for such humility would certainly gain grace with God." (315, § 19.) 
Accordingly, the Romans also seek to determine "how great repentance ought to 
be, that it may be sufficient for God," and distinguish contritio and attritio. (314, § 
16.) "They bring questions for, whether in attritione oDer contritione forgiveness 
of sin takes place, and so the sin 


2) Cf. on contrition and confession 186, § 10 sf; 171, § 30 ff. 
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is forgiven for the sake of repentance or contrition, which is necessary for 
absolution? They teach and write about this in a still more clumsy way; they teach 
that grace can be earned through repentance, and when they are asked why Saul 
and Judas and the like did not earn grace, in whom there was even a terrible 
contrition? - To this question they should answer, that Judas and Saul lacked the 
gospel and faith, that Judas was not comforted by the gospel, and did not believe; 
for faith distinguishes the repentance of Peter and Judas. But the adversaries do 
not remember the gospel and faith at all, but the law; they say that Judas did not 
love God, but was afraid of punishment. But is not this uncertain and unskilful of 
the doctrine of repentance? For when will a frightened conscience, especially in the 
right great fears described in Psalms and Prophets, know whether it fears God as 
its God out of love, or whether it implores and hates His wrath and eternal 
damnation?" (168, § 6 ff.) "Wherefore they teach trust that we obtain forgiveness 
of sins by such repentance and our loving." (180, § 75.) They "seal, the work, 
confess, and repent, make pious ex opere operato, without Christo, without faith; 
these are called right Jews." (169, § 12.) 3) 

This Papist doctrine, which places the vis justificans in repentance, is 
opposed and rejected by our Confession. Forgiveness of sins we obtain "not by 
(propter) our new or attrition." (102, § 83.) "Confessio ex opere operato non 
justificat aut salvat." (150, §263.) "Wherefore, when the adversaries teach that we 
obtain pardon of sins by repentance and love, and trust therein, is nothing else but 
teaching the law." (181, §78.) "Therefore repentance was of no avail to Judaea and 
Saul. For there was no faith that kept the promise of God through Christ. David's 
and Peter's repentance, on the other hand, was righteous. For there was faith that 
grasped the promise of God, which implied forgiveness of sin through Christ." (172, 
§36.) The Apology rejects as manifest heresy the following propositions of the 
Papists: "2. That we merit grace through attrition or repentance. (3) That to blot out 
our sin is enough, if | hate and reproach sin in myself. 4th That by our repentance, 
not for faith in Christ, we obtain remission of sins. ... 9. that by receiving the 
sacrament of repentance, ex opere operato, though the heart be not present, we 
obtain grace without faith in Christ." (170.) The Formula of Concord also teaches, 
"that previous repentance and subsequent good works are not included in the 
article of justification before God. 


3) Cf. 88, § 9. 
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belong.” (529, § 11; 615, § 27.) "So also faith in justification to God relies neither on 
repentance, nor on charity, nor on other virtues, but on Christ alone." (616, § 30.) 

Faith is also in relation to sanctification and new obedience. The sweet fruits 
of faith are: Love, gratitude, meekness, patience, charity, and many other virtues 
and works. Now does faith take its justifying power from these fruits which the Holy 
Spirit works in man? Does faith justify, inasmuch as it is the root of sanctification 
and good works? Or does faith rely on some good quality wrought by the Holy Spirit, 
or some good action of man wrought by grace? Thus Augustine taught that the 
works of natural reason and power and the works of outward respectability cannot 
justify man, but the new obedience which the Holy Spirit works in man and the purity 
and perfection of heart which the gratia infusa brings about can. And papist 
theologians hold all sorts of forms of works-righteousness, from the grossly pagan 
one, according to which God justifies man if and because he does what he can 
(quod in se est), to the finer one, according to which man is justified by virtue of the 
regeneration which grace works in him. All teach that the justifying power is in the 
nature, love, and works of man. Some maintain that a supernatural habitus 
dilectionis (prima gratia), which Christ has acquired for us, is necessary for the 
performance of these works, while others teach that the works which the natural 
man is able to perform are also sufficient for justification: 


4) 137, § 167 f. - According to Melanchthon, Augustin does not carry the Lutheran 
doctrine that we are justified "by divine imputation in vain, which arises and is apprehended 
apart from us and through faith, that is, by certain confidence from God's Word. (Luther. Erl. ed. 
58, 340.) According to Augustin, we are justified "by faith, that is, by our regeneration." 
"Augustine does not hold that a man is blessed in vain, but that he is blessed on account of the 
virtues given him," and "that we are counted righteous on account of the fulfillment of the law, 
which the Holy Spirit works in us." (Op. cit., 341. 356.) "Sic enim [Augustine] loquitur, 
quasi judicare debeamus nos justos esse fide, hoc est, novitate nostra. ... Et hinc 
orta est scholasticorum gratia gratum faciens. ... Augustinus non hoc sentit, gratis 
salvari hominem, sed salvari propter donatas virtutes..... Tota ratio Augustini 


de meritis alia est, quam vestra [Lutheri], nec tollit nisi meritum impli." (349.) Luther 
holds that Augustin, notwithstanding his deviations, agrees at heart with the Lutherans. Luther 
writes: "So be it or be it not" (as Melanchthon judges of Augustin), "but this word of Augustin's 
sufficiently indicates that he holds it with us, since he says: | am frightened. 
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"Remissionem peccatorum emamus nostris operibus." (132, § 139.) With all of 
them justification is based on the good nature and good works of man, even with 
those who taught that God first enables man to do good by drawing in the powers 
of grace, or that justification consists in the "communication of a nature 
corresponding to the perfection of God to those who in faith give themselves to 
Christ and God." 5) 

Of Christ, the papists taught, "that he has earned for us a habitum, or, as 
they call it, primam gratiam, the first grace, which they regard as a disposition" (i.e., 
a constitution in man), "by which, nevertheless, we can love God more easily than 
otherwise." (89, § 17; 142.) "Ex Christo non propitiatorem et justificatorem, sed 
tantum legislatorem fecerunt (mansit tamen apud aliquos pios semper cognitio 
Christi)." (151, § 271.) The adversaries say, "that sin is thus forgiven, quia attritus 
vel contritus elicit actum dilectionis Dei, when we presume by reason to love God; 
by the work (they say) we obtain forgiveness of sin. . . . What is this but trusting in 
our works, not in the promise or promise of Christ?" (180, § 75.) "Verum est enim, 
quod in doctrina poenitentiae requiruntur opera, quia certe nova vita requiritur. 
Sed hic male assuunt adversarii, quod talibus operibus mereamur remissionem 
peccatorum aut justificationem." (135, § 153 f.) The Papists established the 
principle, "Maximam et praecipuam virtutem justificare," connected with it 1 Cor. 
13, 13, and concluded, "Love justifies. (123, § 97 ff.) "Out of these fruits and works 
of faith the adversaries pick only one piece, namely, love, and teach that love makes 
righteous for God; thus they are nothing else but works preachers and teachers of 
the law. They do not first teach that we obtain forgiveness of sin by faith. They teach 
not of Christ the Mediator, that through him we may obtain a gracious God; but they 
speak of our love and our works, and yet say not what kind of love it is, neither can 
they say. They boast, they 


But | do not despair because of it, for | remember the wounds of the Lord. And again in libr. 


Confessio: "Woe to men's lives, however good and praiseworthy they may be, if they put 
God's mercy behind them! Here he clearly shows that faith is active and powerful in the 
beginning, middle, and end, that is, forever, for ever and ever." (345. 352.) Concerning the 
appeal from Augustin in the Apology, Melanchthon wrote to Brenz in 1531: "I attract 
Augustinum for this reason (cito Augustinum tamquam prorsus opOwnoov propter 
publicam de eo persuasionem), that he has a great reputation with all, though he does not 
sufficiently declare the righteousness of faith." (358; cf. Corpus Ref. II, 501 sq.). 
5) Plitt, The Apology, 126. 
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can fulfill or keep the law, yet the glory belongs to no one but Christ; and thus 
holding their own work against God's judgment, say they deserve de condigno 
grace and eternal life." (113, § 24 f.) Concerning the sayings of Scripture which deal 
with justification by faith, the Papists invent "a sophistical gloss," and say that they 
"are to be understood by fide (caritate) formata. That is, they say, faith makes no 
one pious or just, but for love or works." (107, § 109.) According to the Papists, 
therefore, love and works justify. And faith justifies only if and because it is 
connected with love and good works. In love and works lies the vis justificans of 
faith. Thomas Aquinas says, "Fides formata est virtus. Fides autem informis (the 
mere uotitia) non est virtus." Therefore, according to the Papists, while fides 
informis does not justify, fides formata does, precisely because it is virtue in man. 

Our confession does not deny that love and good works are necessary, that 
they follow faith and are rewarded by God. "It is also taught that such faith should 
bring forth good fruits and good works, and that good works should be done, all 
things that God hath commanded, for God's sake, but not to trust in such works as 
to merit grace to God thereby." (40.) "Good works ought and must be done, not 
trusting to merit grace thereby, but for God's sake and God's praise." (46, § 27.) 
"Love follows where faith is." (100, § 77.) "We say also that love should follow faith, 
as Paul says: 'In Christ JEsu neither circumcision nor foreskin is anything, but faith 
working through love.' But we ought not therefore to trust in love, nor build upon it, 
as though for love's sake, or through love, we obtained forgiveness of sin and 
reconciliation of God." . . . Although it is true that fruit and work do not remain 
outside." (108, § 111 f.) "Nos sentimus ac docemus, bona opera necessario 
facienda esse (debet enim sequi fidem inchoata legis impletio)." (123, § 93.) "As 
we now Say that right repentance should last throughout life, so we also say that 
good works and fruits of faith should be done throughout life; although our works 
will never be so dear as to be equal to the treasure of Christ, or to merit eternal life." 
(144.) The Formula of Concord writes: "After a man has been justified by faith, then 
a true living faith is active through love, Gal. 5. So that good works always follow 
justifying faith, and are certainly found in him, since he is righteous and living (si 
modo vera et viva fides est); as then he is never alone, but always has love and 


hope with him. Fides enim vera numquam sola est, quin caritatem et 
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spem semper secum habeat." (529, § 11.) 6) "But when we teach that by the 
operation of the Holy Spirit we are born again and justified, it has not the opinion ... 
as if without repentance, conversion, and amendment, we may or ought to follow, 
abide, and continue in sins. For true repentance must precede, and those who are 
thus received into grace are also given the Holy Spirit, who renews and sanctifies 
them, and works in them love toward God and toward their neighbor." (614, § 22 f.) 
Yes, it was for this very purpose that the Son of God redeemed us, that we might 
exercise ourselves day and night in the law of God. (536, § 2.) 

Nor does our confession deny that Christians can and should conclude from 
their sanctification whether they stand in faith and are righteous before God. "Love 
also is a fruit which necessarily follows true faith. For he that loveth not is a certain 
indication that he is not justified, but is still in death, or has again lost the 
righteousness of faith, as John saith 1 John 3." (615, § 27.) "Credimus . . . bona 
autem opera testimonia (witness) esse, quod Spiritus Sanctus praesens sit atque in 
nobis habitet." (532, § 15.) "Christus saepe annectit promissionem remissionis 
peccatorum bonis operibus, non quod velit bona opera propitiationem esse, 
sequuntur enim reconciliationem, sed propter duas causas. Altera est, quia 
necessario sequi debent boni fructus. Monet igitur hypocrisin et fictam 
poenitentiam esse, si non sequantur boni fructus. Altera causa est, quia nobis opus 
est habere externa signa tantae promissionis, quia conscientia pavida multiplici 


consolatione opus habet. Ut igitur baptismus, ut 


6) This is not contradicted when the Formula of Concord writes: "For good works do not 
proceed for justification, but follow after it, and the person must first be just before he can do 
good works." (615, § 27.) Logically, faith is the prius, and works the posterius. Temporally, 
however, there is no spatium between faith and its actuation by love in good works. Luther 
says, "Impossibile est dare credentem et non facientem." (Erl. ed. 58, 351.) "Not that works 
bring about or obtain blessedness, but that they are there and present to the faith which obtains 
righteousness (fidei impetranti praesentes [praesentia] seu coram sunt), as | shall have to be 
present by reason of necessity to my blessedness. | will also be present, says that fellow, when 
he should be hanged, and other people ran and hurried very much after the gallows." (Op. cit., 
346. 353.) Papist theologians of old and recent times assert that the Lutherans contradict 
themselves when they teach: Good works are necessary, and: Faith alone justifies. But it was 
already shown to Bishop Sadolet, one of the first to make this accusation, that according to 
Lutheran doctrine good works are not necessary for justification and salvation, but that as fruits 
they necessarily follow faith, and that therefore there can be no question of a contradiction. 
(343. 351.) 
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coena Domini sunt signa, quae subinde admonent, erigunt et confirmant pavidas 
mentes, ut credant firmius remitti peccata: ita scripta et picta est eadem promissio 
in bonis operibus, ut haec opera admoneant nos, ut firmius credamus. Et qui non 
benefaciunt, non excitant se ad credendum, sed contemnunt promissiones illas. 
Sed pii amplectuntur eas et gaudent habere signa et testimonia tantae 
promissionis. Ideo exercent se in illis signis et testimoniis. Sicut igitur coena 
Domini non justificat ex opere operato sine fide, ita eleemosynae non justificant 
sine fide ex opere operato." (135, § 154 f.) "Si quis dilectionem abjecerit, etiamsi 
habet magnam fidem, tamen non retinet eam. Non enim retinet Spiritum 
Sanctum." 1 Cor. 13, 2 therefore Paul exhorts the Christians, "ut bonos fructus 
ferrent, ne amitterent Spiritum Sanctum." (124, § 98.) "So also to the saying from 
the Gospel is to be answered, ‘Forgive, and you shall be forgiven.' For it is equal to 
such a doctrine of repentance. The first part of this saying demands correction and 
good works, the other part adds the promise, and one should not conclude from this 
that our forgiving ex opere operato merits forgiveness of sin. For Christ does not 
say this, but as in other sacraments Christ attaches the promise to the outward sign, 
so here also he attaches the promise of forgiveness of sin to the outward good 
works. And as in the Lord's Supper we do not obtain forgiveness of sins without 
faith, ex opere operato, so also not in this work and in our forgiveness; for our 
forgiveness is also not a good work, except it be of them whose sins are forgiven 
beforehand by God in Christ. Therefore our forgiveness, if it be pleasing to God, 
must follow after the forgiveness which God forgiveth us. For Christ put the two 
together, the law and the gospel, both faith and good works, to show that there is 
no faith unless good works follow. Item, that we have outward signs, which remind 
us of the gospel, and forgiveness of sins, by which we are comforted, that thus our 
faith may be exercised diversely." (134.) Exactly so the Large Catechism on the fifth 
petition ("As we forgive our debtors"): "If thou forgive not, neither think that God 
forgive thee: but if thou forgive, thou hast comfort and assurance that thou shalt be 
forgiven in heaven, not for thy forgiveness; For he doeth it freely for grace, because 
he hath promised, as the gospel teacheth; but that he should set it before us for 
strength and assurance, as a sign, beside the promise, ut nos certos ac securos 
faciat, tamquam symbolo seu certo signo una cum promissione proposito. . . . For 
as much as baptism and sacrament, outwardly set as a sign, accomplish, so much 
can this sign also" (our forgiveness) "our conscience 
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to strengthen and make happy, and is set apart for others for this very reason, that 
we may use and practice it every hour, as we have it with us at all times". (480, § 
95 ff.) 

Furthermore, concerning the reward of good works, the Apology writes: 
"Docemus operibus fidelium proposita et promissa esse praemia. Docemus bona 
opera meritoria esse, non remissionis peccatorum, gratiae aut justificationis (haec 
enim tantum fide consequimur), sed aliorum praemiorum corporalium et 
spiritualium in hac vita et post hanc vitam, quia Paulus inquit (1 Cor. 3, 8) : 
Unusquisque recipiet mercedem juxta suum laborem. Erunt igitur dissimilia 
praemia propter dissimiles labores. . . . Paul (Eph. 6, 9) commendat nobis 
praeceptum de honorandis parentibus mentione praemii, quod additur illi 
praecepto, ubi non vult, quod obedientia erga parentes justificet nos coram Deo; 
sed postquam fit in justificatis, meretur alia magna praemia. Deus tamen varie 
exercet sanctos et saepe differt praemia justitiae operum, ut discant non confidere 
sua justitia, ut discant quaerere voluntatem Dei magis quam praemia; sicut 
apparet in Job, in Christo et aliis sanctis." (120, § 73 ff.) "Etsi justificatio et vita 
aeterna ad fidem pertinent, tamen bona opera mereantur alia praemia corporalia 
et spiritualia et gradus praemiorum/' (148, § 245.) "Concedimus et hoc, quod 
eleemosynae mereantur multa beneficia Dei, mitigent poenas, quod mereantur, ut 
defendamur in periculis peccatorum et mortis, sicut paulo ante de tota poenitentia 
diximus." (136, § 157.) And as to the word "reward," the Apology writes: "But what 
do we say of the reward which Scripture commemorates? For the first, if we said 
that eternal life is called a reward, because it belongs to the faithful of Christ from 
the divine promise, we would have said right. But the Scripture calls eternal life a 
reward, not that God is guilty of giving eternal life for works, but that, since eternal 
life is otherwise given for other reasons, our works and afflictions are nevertheless 
rewarded, although the treasure is so great that God would not owe it to us for 
works. Just as the inheritance or all the goods of a father are given to the son and 
are a rich comparison and reward for his obedience, yet he does not receive the 
inheritance because of his merit, but because the father grants it to him as a father. 
Therefore it is sufficient that eternal life should be called a reward, that the afflictions 
which we suffer, and the works of love which we do, should be recompensed 
thereby, though it be not deserved. For there are two kinds of recompense, one 
that is due, the other that is not due. As when an emperor gives a servant a 
principality, the servant's work is rewarded, and yet the work is not worthy of the 
principality, but the work is not worthy of the prince. 
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the servant confesses that it is a reward of grace. So God does not owe us eternal 
life for works, but if he gives it to believers for Christ's sake, our suffering and works 
are repaid. Further, we say that good works are truly meritorious and meritorious. 
Not that they should merit forgiveness of sin, or make us righteous for God. For 
they are not pleasing to God; they are done by those whose sins are already 
forgiven. Neither are they worthy of eternal life; but they are meritorious of other 
gifts, which are given in this life, and after this life. For God bestows many gifts until 
that life, when after this life God will set the saints in honor. For here in this life he 
will crucify and kill the old Adam with all kinds of trials and tribulations. And to this 
belongs the saying of Paul: "Each one will receive a reward according to his work. 
For the blessed shall have reward, one above another. This is the difference 
between merit and reward, which is pleasing to God, and is merit, because those 
do good works whom God has adopted as children and heirs. So they have their 
own and special merit, as one child to another." (147, § 243 ff.) - "Therefore we do 
not exclude works by the word Sola, so that they should not follow; but trusting in 
merit, in works, we exclude these, and say they do not merit forgiveness of sins." 
(100, § 74.) "For the Scripture thus commendeth and praiseth good works, that yet 
it setteth God's promise and the right treasure, Christ, much a thousand times 
higher." (120, § 67.) And conversely, when the prophets combat the error of works, 
which clings so severely to the world, they "do not condemn the sacrifices in 
themselves, for these God commanded as outward exercises in the same of his 
people, but they strike chiefly at their ungodly hearts, since they did the sacrifices 
of the opinion that thereby God would be propitiated ex opere operato; by which 
faith was suppressed." (122, § 85.) By the particulae exclusivae also "works are 
excluded, not of the opinion that true faith may well be without repentance, or that 
good works ought, ought, and ought not to follow true faith as the certain undoubted 
fruits, or that believers ought not nor ought not to do any good: but from the article 
of justification to God good works are excluded.” (618, § 36.) 

Between the Papists and Lutherans the question is not whether good works 
are necessary, and whether God rewards them, etc., but whether in these works 
lies the vis justificans, and whether man can rely on love and good works in the 
judgment of God. "But we do not quarrel about the word reward, but of these great, 
high, all-important things, namely, where Christian hearts are right. 
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shall seek certain consolation. Whether our works can bring conscience to rest or 
peace. Whether we ought to think that our works are worthy of eternal life, or 
whether it is given for Christ's sake. These are the proper questions in these 
matters; if consciences be not rightly informed, they can have no certain comfort." 
"Therefore this controversy is about a high and important matter, since pious hearts 
and consciences have their highest, most certain, eternal consolation in store for 
them, namely, from Christ, whether we should trust in the merit of Christ or in our 
works." (115, § 36.) Now with great emphasis our Confession emphasizes, "Love 
and works do not justify. They do not reconcile God, do not merit forgiveness of 
sins and grace, do not overcome the terrors of hell and death, we cannot hold them 
up to the wrath and judgment of God, they give no comfort Against sin, nor do they 
bring rest and peace to the conscience, and through them we have no access to 
God. "Not by love, not for love's sake, or works, do we obtain forgiveness of sin." 
(100, § 77.) "Non possumus irae Dei opponere nostram dilectionem et opera 
nostra." (101, § 81.) By works we have no access to God. (101, § 81.) Faith sees 
"against God's wrath not its merit or work," "which would be a feather against a 
whirlwind." (95, § 46.) With God, the high Majesty, we cannot "deal by our miserable 
beggarly work and merit." (97, § 60.) "For eternal death and the fears of hell cannot 
be thus acknowledged, as they would seem. It is necessary to have a different and 
greater shah, by which we are bought from death, eternal fears, and pains, than 
our works. For such sanctity of works is an idle thing, and the sanctifiers of works 
taste not even what death is." (194, § 49.) "Wherefore this resolution standeth fast 
as a wall, yea, as a rock, that, though we have begun to do the law, yet not for such 
works, but for Christ's sake, we are acceptable to God through faith, and have 
peace with God; and for the same works God oweth us not eternal life; but as 
forgiveness of sins and righteousness are imputed to us for Christ's sake, not for 
our works or the law, so also eternal life is not offered to us for our works nor for 
the law's sake, but for Christ's sake together with righteousness, as Christ says 
(Joh. 6, 40): "This is the will of the Father which hath sent me, that every one which 
seeth the Son, and believeth on him, should have everlasting life." Item (v. 47): "He 
that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life." (143.) "How could Peter have 
spoken more clearly? He says, 'We received forgiveness of sins through his name, 
that is, through him we obtain 
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not by our own merit, not by our own repentance or attrition, not by our own love, 
not by our own worship, not by our own ordinances or works: "where we believe in 
him. For this reason he desires that there should be one faith in the heart; therefore 
he says that with one mouth all the prophets testify of Christ." (102, § 83; 129, § 
122.) "Therefore Christ does not want love and works to be the treasure by which 
sins are paid for, which is Christ's blood." (114, § 34.) "And Christ does not want 
the woman to merit forgiveness of sin by the work of love, therefore he clearly says, 
‘Your faith has helped you.' Now this is the faith that relies on God's mercy and 
word, not on one's own works. And if anyone thinks that faith can rely on God and 
its own works at the same time, he certainly does not understand what faith is. For 
a troubled conscience is not satisfied by its own works, but must cry out for mercy, 
and can be comforted and uplifted only by God's word." (114, § 31 f.) "Just as we 
do not obtain forgiveness of sin by other good works and virtues than for patience, 
for chastity, for obedience to authority, and yet the virtues follow where there is 
faith: so also we do not receive forgiveness of sin for the love of God, though it 
does not remain outside where this faith is." (113, § 31.) Faith itself justifies, not by 
reason of love and works, so follow. The Apology writes: "But some, when it is said 
that faith justifies for God, perhaps understand this from the beginning, namely, that 
faith is only the beginning, or a preparation for justification, that is, that faith itself is 
not to be considered as pleasing and acceptable to God, but that we are acceptable 
to God because of the love and works that follow, not because of faith. And such 
think that faith is commended in the Scriptures only because it is the beginning of 
good works, as there is always much in the beginning. (Magna enim vis est 
principii, ut vulgo dicunt, apy nov mavtdc’ ut si quis dicat, quod grammatica 
efficiat omnium artium doctores, quia praeparet ad alias artes, etiamsi sua 
quemque ars vere artificem efficit.) But this is not our opinion, but we teach thus 
of faith, that by faith itself we are acceptable to God." (99, § 71.) Works do not 
justify, and this is true of all works, not merely of ceremonies. Concerning Rom. 3, 
28, the Apology remarks: "There the opponents want to say that Paul excluded only 
the Jewish ceremonies, not other virtuous works. But Paul does not speak of 
ceremonies alone, but actually he speaks also of all other works and of the whole 
law or ten commandments. For in the seventh chapter after this he teaches the 
saying from the 
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Ten Commandments, "Be not lascivious. And if by other works, which are not 
Jewish ceremonies, we could obtain forgiveness of sin, and thereby merit 
righteousness, what need would there be of Christ and his promise? Then all that 
Paul speaks of the promise in so many places would already be in vain. So also 
Paul wrote wrongly to the Ephesians, when he says Eph. 2, 8: "Without merit, freely 
were ye saved; for it is the gift of God, not of works.'" etc. (103, § 87.) 

According to the Apology, love and works do not justify because they are 
imperfect in themselves, because they are only present in those who are already 
justified by faith, because they please God only for the sake of Christ and faith, and 
because the doctrine of works righteousness eliminates Christ and his merit and is 
therefore a relapse into paganism. For their works doctrine the papists appealed to 
the law. But the Apology writes: "A brief answer may be given to all the sayings 
which they introduce concerning the law, namely, that no one can keep the law 
without Christ; and though good works may be done outwardly without Christ, yet 
God is not pleased with the person for that reason. Therefore, when one wants to 
teach or preach about good works, one should always add that first of all there must 
be faith, and that they alone are pleasing to God because of faith in Christ, and that 
they are fruits and testimonies of faith." (119, § 63.) 7) We cannot trust in our works 
because they are not perfect. "Tota scriptura, tota ecclesia clamat legi non 
satisfieri. Non igitur placet illa inchoata legis impletio propter se ipsam, sed 
propter fidem." (117, § 45.) Those who are born again by faith receive the Holy 
Spirit and have motions corresponding to the law, but from the perfection of the law 
even they are still far removed. (118, § 54.) "The adversaries think, then, that love 
is the fulfillment of the law, therefore it would be true that love makes us righteous 
if we kept the law. But who may say or boast with truth that he keeps the law, and 
loves God as the law commands? We 


7) From the fact that Paul demands love in 1 Cor. 13, the papists concluded that love 
justifies. But the Apology notes: "Nihil quisquam ex hoc textu (1 Cor. 13, 2) amplius 
ratiocinari potest, quam quod dilectio sit necessaria. Id fatemur. Sicut necessarium est non 
furari. Neque vero recte ratiocinabitur, si quis inde velit hoc efficere: non furari necessarium 
est, igitur non furari justificat. ... He does not put the affirmativam to it, that love makes just 
for God." (124, § 101 f.) The same is true of the abuse which the Papists made of James. "If 
the adversaries alone leave their dreams" (their false conclusions) "outside and do not patch 
up what they want, then" (concerning James also) "the answer is easy." (129, § 123; 124, B 
101; 131, § 131; 132, § 138.) 
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have signified above, that therefore God hath made the promise of grace, that we 
should not be able to keep the law. . . . For before we fulfill any part of the law, there 
must first be faith in Christ, by which we are reconciled to God, and first obtain 
forgiveness of sins." (115, § 88.) 8) Illa inchoata legis impletio "in nobis est exigua 
et immunda. Ideo non placet propter se ipsam, non est accepta propter se ipsam et 
non justificat, quia tantum est accepta propter fidem." (116, § 40.) "For if we do not 
obtain forgiveness of sin and propitiation of God without merit through Christ, no 
one will have forgiveness of sin unless he has kept the whole law. For the law makes 
no one righteous to God as long as it accuses us. No one can boast that he has 
done enough for the law. Therefore we must seek comfort in other ways, namely, 
in Christ." (115, § 36.) "Conscientia non potest statuere, quod opus satisfaciat Deo. 
Ideo semper angitur et subinde alia opera, alios cultus excogitat, donec prorsus 
desperat. Lex enim semper accusat." (137, § 164.) "Doctrina adversariorum 
relinquit conscientias ambiguas, ut nunquam pacatae esse queant, quia lex semper 
accusat nos etiam in bonis operibus. Semper enim caro concupiscit adversus 
Spiritum (Gal. 6, 17)." (141, § 198.) "If God's grace and help be built against us 
upon our works, it is altogether uncertain. For we can never be sure if we do works 
enough, or whether the works be holy or pure enough." (120, § 67.) "For if we hold 
that Christ alone has earned for us primam gratiam, that is, the first grace (as they 
call it), and that afterwards we must first earn eternal life by our works, hearts or 
consciences will never be satisfied either at the hour of death or otherwise, will 
never be able to build on certain ground, will never be certain whether God is 
gracious to us. So their doctrine leads the consciences without ceasing to vain 
heartache, and at last to despair. For the law of God is not a jest, which without 
ceasing accuseth consciences apart from Christ, as Paul saith (Rom. 4:15): 'The 
law worketh wrath.' So then, when consciences feel God's judgment, and have no 
certain consolation, they fall away into despair." (142.) "And this pious hearts and 
Christian consciences almost well understand, were it not for a thousand worlds 
that our salvation stood upon us (si penderet res ex meritis nostris)." (102, § 84.) 
"Sentiendum est igitur, quod reconciliati fide, propter Christum justi reputemur, 
non propter legem aut propter opera nostra; sed quod haec inchoata impletio legis 
placeat propter fidem, et quod propter fidem non imputetur hoc, quod deest 


impletioni legis, etiamsi conspectus impuritatis nostrae perterrefacit nos." (118, 


8) Cf. 107, § 110; 134, § 148; 171, § 34; 143; 616, § 27; 626, § 8. 
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§ 55 f.) "Therefore we cannot boast of much merit and work, where they are 
regarded without grace and mercy." (325, § 3.) 9) "Item, then, it is clear enough that 
we receive the Holy Spirit by faith alone; item, that our works, and since we began 
to keep the law, are not pleasing to God in Himself. Now if | am full of good works, 
as Paul and Peter were, | must seek my righteousness elsewhere, namely, in the 
promise of Christ's grace. If faith alone satisfies the conscience, it must be certain 
that faith alone makes us righteous in God's sight. For we must always hold to this, 
if we are to teach rightly, that we are pleasing to God not for the law's sake, nor for 
works, but for Christ's sake. For the glory due to Christ is not to be given to the law 
or to our wretched works." (119, § 61.) "This is ever putting Christum back into the 
grave, and taking away the whole doctrine of faith," when it is taught that Christ 
merits us the habitum dilectionis, and that we come to God by love, and have an 
access to God by our works. (101, § 81.) 10) Yes, "if by such works we can become 
devout and Christians for God, | would gladly hear (and try all your best to answer 
here) what difference there is between the philosophers and Christ's teaching?" 
(89, § 12.) 11) 

With special emphasis the Apology emphasizes that even after regeneration 
it is not works that justify the Christian before God. "For our best works, even after 
we have received the grace of the gospel, are still weak and not pure." (116, § 42.) 
Forgiveness we obtain "not by our works which are done before or after we are 
converted or born again in Christ." (188, § 19.) "Christ nevertheless remains the 
one Mediator and Reconciler before as well as after, if we are thus born anew in 
him. Therefore they are mistaken who say that Christ alone deserves for us primam 
gratiam, or the first grace, and that afterwards we must deserve eternal life by our 
own works and merit. For he is the only mediator, and we must be sure of this. 


9) Cf. 626, § 8. - Luther says: "The obedience (of Paul) is pleasing for Paul's sake, who 
believes, otherwise God did not like his obedience. . . . Therefore the works shine through the 
brightness of faith, and please (God) for the sake of faith, not faith for the sake of works (opera 
igitur fulgent radiis fidei et propter fidem placent, non econtra), otherwise the 
following works would be better and more powerful than faith in making man righteous, than 
those which made him righteous longer, namely, in the means and end of his life." (Erl. ed. 58, 
344.) 

10) Ok. 183, § 88 et seq; 139, § 178 et seq; 107, § 109 et seq. 

11) 121, § 80 et seq; 123, § 91 et seq; 126, § 108; 134, § 144; 151, § 272. 
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That for his sake alone we have a gracious God; though we be unworthy, as Paul 
saith, "Through him have we access unto God? For our best works, even after 
receiving the grace of the gospel (as | have said), are yet weak, and not altogether 
pure." (116, §41.) "If we held that, when we now come to the gospel and are born 
again, we should afterwards merit by our works that God would be gracious to us 
hence, and not by faith, the conscience would never come to rest, but would have 
to despair; for the law accuses us without ceasing, because we cannot fully keep it, 
etc. As then the whole holy Christian Church, all the saints have always confessed, 
and still confess." (117, § 45.) 12) 

The Formula of Concord speaks with equal determination. The Epitome 
rejects the doctrine: 1. That we are "made righteous in the sight of God by virtue of 
the love, virtue, and works which are infused into us by the Holy Spirit"; 2. "That faith 
regards not only the obedience of Christ, but his divine nature, how the same 
dwelleth and worketh in us, and by such indwelling our sins are covered"; 3. "That 
faith therefore makes blessed, because the regeneration which is in love towards 
God and neighbour is begun in us by faith"; 4. "That faith hath the pre-eminence in 
justification, yet regeneration and love also belong to our righteousness before God, 
so that though they be not the chief cause of our righteousness, yet without such 
love and regeneration our righteousness before God is not entire or perfect." 5. 
"That believers are justified before God, and saved at the same time by the imputed 
righteousness of Christ, and by the new obedience begun, or partly by the 
imputation of Christ's righteousness, but partly by the imputation of Christ's 
righteousness.” 5. 


12) To the question: "Whether a man becomes righteous and pleasing to God in the 
beginning through faith, but afterward becomes perfect through works," Luther answers in his 
Table Talks: "A creature that is created cannot be said to be created yet, because it is created 
all ready. So a righteous man who is already righteous cannot be said to be righteous yet, 
because he is already righteous. But it is not a rhyme to say that, though we are at first justified 
by faith, yet afterward righteousness is perfected by works, and is substituted for it... . We are 
created in Christ JESUS unto good works: therefore works neither create us, nor make us; 
otherwise we should not be God's creatures, but, as they speak of it, creatures of our works. ... 
As the beginning of the new creature is without the work of the law, so also is the middle and 
the end; otherwise the three, beginning, middle, and end, would not be one creature, nor of one 
creator, nor of one generation, but an ugly monstrous creature, partly without work, partly for 
the sake of works." (Erl. ed. 58, 338. Cf. 341 ff.) 
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by the new obedience begun"; 6. "that faith does not justify without good works, so 
that good works are necessary to justification, without the presence of which man 
cannot be justified" (529 f.); 7. "that good works are necessary to salvation; item, 
that no one has ever been saved without good works; item, that it is impossible to 
be saved without good works". (533, § 16.) 13) 

The Solida Declaratio teaches that a man is justified and saved "without any 
merit or worthiness on our part, and without any previous, present, or subsequent 
work (praecedentibus, praesentibus aut sequentibus nostris operibus), by pure 
grace alone, for the sake of the one merit, the entire obedience, bitter suffering, 
death, and resurrection of our Lord Christ, which obedience is counted to us for 
righteousness. (612, § 9.) "But here special care must be taken, if the article of 
justification is to remain pure, that those things which precede faith, and those 
which follow it, are not at the same time included or interpolated in the article of 
justification, as necessary and proper to it, because it is not one or the same to 
speak of conversion and justification. For not everything that belongs to conversion 
also belongs at the same time to the article of justification." (615, § 24 f.) "Likewise 
also, although regeneration and sanctification are also a benefit of the Mediator of 
Christ, and a work of the Holy Spirit, yet they do not belong to the article or 
commerce of justification unto God, but follow the same, because they are not 
wholly pure and perfect in this life, by reason of our corrupt flesh." (615, § 28.) "So, 
though converts and believers have begun regeneration, sanctification, love, virtue, 
and good works, yet the same cannot, ought not, and must not be drawn in or 
merged into the article of justification unto God, that the Redeemer Christ may have 
his glory, and because our new obedience is imperfect and impure, that the 
controverted consciences may have a continual consolation.” (617, § 34.) The 
particulae exclusivae show, "that our work neither cause nor merit of justification, 
whereupon God in this article and act see, or we would or should rely, nor be put 
and held in whole, or in half, or in the least part." (618, § 37.) The Solida Declaratio 
rejects the following propositions, "1. That our love or good 


13) cf. 531, § 2; 532, § 15; 628, § 22 ff. - See Luther (Erl. Ausg. 58, 350 ff.) on the 
question whether man becomes righteous "principaliter propter misericordiam et minus 
principaliter propter suas virtutes seu opera," or whether good works are "partialis causa" of 
justification. 
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2. or that by good works man must make himself worthy and skillful that the merit of 
Christ may be imparted to him"; "3. vel formalem nostram justitiam coram Deo esse 
inhaerentem nostram novitatem seu caritatem: that is; that our true righteousness 
to God is the love or regeneration which the Holy Ghost worketh in us, and is in us"; 
"4. Or, that two parts belong to the righteousness of faith unto God, wherein it 
consists, namely, the gracious remission of sins, and then also regeneration or 
sanctification"; "5. item: fidem justificare tantum initiali ter, vel partialiter, vel 
principaliter; et novitatem vel caritatem nostram justificare etiam coram Deo vel 
completive vel minus principaliter"; "6. item: credentes coram Deo justificari vel 
coram Deo justos esse simul et imputatione et inchoatione, vel partim imputatione, 
partim inchoatione novae obedientiae". (620 f.) Nor does faith look to Christ's 
"divine nature, how the same dwells and works in us, and by such indwelling our sin 
is covered for God." (624, § 63.) Such indwelling of God is "not the righteousness 
of faith, of which St. Paul treats, and calls it justitiam Dei, that is, the righteousness 
of God, for the sake of which we are justified for God, but it follows upon the 
preceding righteousness of faith, which is otherwise nothing but the forgiveness of 
sins and gracious acceptance of poor sinners for Christ's obedience and merit 
alone." (622, § 54.) If, therefore, it be asked, "Whence and whence faith hath this, 
and what pertaineth thereto, that it justifieth and sanctifieth, it is false and unjust for 
him that saith, . That faith cannot justify without works, or that faith so justifies or 
makes righteous, because it has love with it, for which love such things are imputed 
to faith (fidem, quatenus caritatem, qua formetur, conjunctam habet, justificari); or 
that the presence of works is necessary in faith, otherwise man shall be justified to 
God thereby; Or that the presence of good works is necessary in the article of 
justification, or for justification, that is, that good works should be a cause without 
which man could not be justified (bona opera esse causam sine qua non), which also 
by the particulas exclusivas, absque operibus, etc., is necessary to justification., 
that is, when St. Paul speaks: without works, are not excluded from the article of 
justification." (620, § 43.) Although therefore the Formula of Concord rejects the 
proposition, "Bona opera noxia esse ad salutem" (533, § 17), yet it teaches that good 
works "shall be wholly excluded in the article from justification before God," and 
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professes the words of Luther: "Therefore, all the while and as long as we have to 

do in this article of justification, we reject and condemn works, since it is done about 

this article in such a way that it cannot suffer any disputation or action from works: 

therefore we cut short all law and law's works in this matter." (616, § 29.) 14) 
F. B. 


(To be continued.) 


On the history of Joshua. 


(Continued.) 

7. When Israel is still camped in Gilgal before Jericho, a man appears to 
Joshua who has "a mere sword in his hand", a warlike appearance. On Joshua's 
question: "Do you belong to us or to our enemies?" he is informed that "a prince 
over the army of the Lord" stands before him. He falls on his face before the same, 
and saith unto him, "What saith my lord unto his servant?" The whole answer we 
first hear is the instruction, "Remove thy shoes from off thy feet: for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy." (Jos. 5:13-15.) 

Prince over the army of the Lord, so could also be called a created angel. 
But this angel, unlike the one in Revelation 19:10, takes on the honor of worship 
and must therefore be the uncreated angel of the covenant, the Son of God, who 
led and guided Israel from Egypt and Sinai. So now Joshua knows that with the 
visible host of Israel goes an invisible host of angels, and that Jehovah, who "is 
now come," belongs not to Israel's enemies, but to Israel. Holy is the place where 
Joshua receives this revelation, and holy to Jehovah is the land which he himself 
helps his people to take. Therefore Joshua cheaply takes off his shoes, as one 
(Ruth 4) who issues a right. As Moses (Ex. 3, 5. 6), so Joshua will receive 
instruction from the LORD as to what he should do. As 2 Mos. 3, 10 the general 
command to lead Israel out of Egypt, afterwards breaks down into a multitude of 
individual commands, so Joshua will receive instructions from the invisible duke 
over the army of the Lord, how he has to execute his task (Jos. 1, 3. 5). For the 
present moment it gives him courage and joy to know who will fight for Israel. 

Gilgal, a memorial of great miracles: here the Jordan was crossed dry-footed 
and the twelve stones were set up, here the circumcision of the uncircumcised, 
here the first Passover celebration in the land 


14) ) cf. 628, § 22 et seq; 531, § 2. 7; 618, § 36. 
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of the promise, here the appearance of the heavenly prince over the army of the 
Lord - how holy was this place! Here was the seat of the tabernacle under Samuel 
(1 Sam. 10, 8; 11, 14; 15, 21. 33); here Samuel held court annually (1 Sam. 7, 16). 
But of this very Gilgal (and hardly of any other) will also apply what Hos. 4, 15; 9, 
15; 12, 12 and Amos 4, 4 read of the idolatry practiced there. - But now, in Joshua's 
time, Israel maintained a fortified camp there, from which their military operations 
were directed. (Jos. 4:19; 9:6; 10:6.) 

8. The first of these operations was the well-guarded fortress of Jericho, 
whose conquest and destruction is described to us in Josh. 6. - That Jericho must 
be taken if Canaan was to be conquered was easy enough to see. To leave Jericho 
and advance as if there were no Jericho would have been to add to the enemies 
before them those in the rear. For at length Jericho could not be expected to remain 
idle. But how was this strong city to be taken? Joshua learns it. The LORD tells him 
(Jos. 6:2), who is one with the prince over the host of the LORD. "Behold," saith he, 
"| have given Jericho into thy hand, with her king and men of war." Not saith he, | 
will give; but he speaketh as if the city were already as good as taken. And yet the 
manner in which Joshua and his men of war, together with the priests, are to be 
comfortable about it, is so utterly unmilitary, nay, silly and inconvenient to look upon, 
that they must fear to be a laughing-stock to their enemies in doing it. Trumpets and 
shouting in the field, yes, they may well cheer a storming army still more, but that 
without a storm alone (not thereby) the walls of a city should fall down, who has 
ever heard such a thing! But Joshua obeys, and Israel obeys; an almost unheard- 
of example of obedience of faith, considering that it is given by a whole people, 
whom we know from Moses' times from a quite different side; in general, the 
obedience and compliance which Joshua, who in comparison with Moses does not 
step out so mightily, finds during his whole activity, is astonishing. Israel will not be 
swayed now; whatever mocking remarks may reach the ears of the men of Israel 
during the first six days in the mere procession, on the seventh in the sevenfold 
procession down from Jericho's walls, they do not listen to them. And as the Lord 
promised, so it came to pass: when on the seventh day the people made a shout, 
and the trumpets were blown, the walls fell down, without slaying or even maiming 
the men of Israel; "every man went straight before him; so they won the city." In this 
also they were obedient to the special word of the Lord through Joshua, that they 
destroyed all that was in that city (chap. 6:17). 
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banished with the edge of the sword, both man and woman, young and old, oxen, 
sheep and donkeys (ch. 6, 32) - regardless of the fact that otherwise by the Mosaic 
law of war, a milder treatment towards other enemies was permissible; a treatment 
that allowed the victor the enjoyment and use of many conquered goods, living and 
dead. This time they really (with the one exception of Achan, of which chap. 7) 
made a clean sweep, destroying also with fire all the houses of the city so easily 
conquered, and leaving only Rahab and her kindred, together with all their property, 
unharmed and alive (v. 17. 35), because Rahab had kept Joshua's ambassadors 
alive, and had taken from them an oath promising her sparing. If by the manner of 
the taking of Jericho it should be made clear that it is the Lord who has given the 
city to Israel, and not Israel's sword, spear, and shield, God's people were not to 
continue to rely on walls and houses, however much they might long for firmer, 
more permanent dwelling-places after forty years' use of tents, but they were to 
take instruction from the Lord as to what and how much was due to them. Not all 
cities were dealt with afterward, as with Jericho, concerning which Joshua swore, 
saying, "Cursed be the man before the LORD that setteth up and buildeth this city 
Jericho! If he lay her foundation, it shall cost him his first son; and if he set her 
gates, it shall cost him his youngest son!" (Chap. 6:26.) 

Brenz rightly draws attention to the fact that one does not pass by the 
salvation of Rahab with a deaf ear. There were respected, powerful, rich, and more 
honorable persons in Jericho than Rahab the harlot. But she alone shall be kept 
alive. Yes, she will become Salma's wife (Matth. 1, 5) and the mother of David and 
Jesus. What is of no value in the world can become great in the kingdom of God 
through God's mercy. Publicans and harlots can enter the kingdom of God, just as 
the first can easily become the last. And to Hiel's fate (1 Kings 16:34), in which 
Joshua's curse was fulfilled, he connects the general remark that he cannot have 
happiness and salvation who seeks to build up what God Himself tears down. 

9. Before the capture of Jericho Joshua had to inculcate the people of Israel 
(Jos. 6, 18. 19): "Beware of the banished, that ye banish not yourselves, if ye take 
any thing of the banished, and make the camp of Israel a banished city, and bring 
it into evil: but let all the silver and gold, with the vessels of brass and of iron, be 
sanctified unto the LORD, that they may come into the LORD'S treasury." All kept 
this command except Achan of the tribe of Judah. He took something from the 
exiled man. He had seen among the spoil a fine Babylonian cloak, and two hundred 
pieces of silver, and a golden tongue, fifty shekels in weight. He lusted after it and 
took it. 
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and buried it in the ground in his tabernacle, the silver to the ground. (Jos. 7, 21.) 
All this together had not been so voluminous that he could not have brought it 
unnoticed under his own cloak from the city into the camp into his hut. But there he 
could not have left it in the open without danger of discovery; and he could hardly 
have buried it there without his wife and children knowing of the robbery, and being 
induced, perhaps by threats on his part, to keep silence. At all events, however, his 
deed remained a secret outside his family. 

The Lord alone makes them manifest. He does it in a roundabout way. Israel 
attacks the nearby city of Ai with 12,000 inhabitants with a relatively small team 
(8000) - because they were brave enough - but they are chased away and 36 
Israelites are slain. Since the Israelites had no promise to take all the cities between 
the Jordan and the Mediterranean without loss of men, since they had to be 
prepared for occasional losses, it is indeed strange to see a nation that counted its 
men capable of defense in the hundreds of thousands to be so upset by the loss of 
only 36 men: "Then the heart of the people was troubled, and it became water. And 
still more, Joshua, the brave commander of the army, far from being a coward, and 
with him the elders of Israel throw dust on their heads; Joshua tears his clothes, 
falls on his face to the ground before the ark of the Lord until evening, and what he 
says (Jos. 7:7-9) sounds so despondent as if he were the most despondent of all. 
This can only be explained in such a way that a terror from the Lord had fallen upon 
him and all Israel, a terror that drives Joshua to the complaint: "Oh, Lord, Lord, what 
shall | say, because Israel turns its back on its enemies?" Then the LORD answered 
him, "Israel have sinned, and have transgressed my covenant, and have taken of 
the exiled, and have stolen, and have denied, and have put them among their 
devices. The children of Israel must turn their backs upon their enemies, for they 
are under ban. | will not be with you henceforth, except ye destroy the ban from 
among you." And now God also immediately gives the means of removing the ban, 
w. 13-15. By lot shall the guilty be determined first thing in the morning, and then 
burned with fire, together with all that he hath. 

The command of the Lord is now carried out. The people, gathered early in 
the morning, learn what is involved today, and all eagerly await the outcome. Of the 
twelve tribes Judah is taken; of the families of Judah that of the Zerahites; of the 
families of the Zerahites that of Zabdi; of the landlords of Zabdi Achan. - By the 
urging of Joshua Achan gives glory to the Lord and confesses his iniquity. (Jos. 7, 
19-21.) One 
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finds the robbery buried in his hut. And the death sentence is immediately carried 
out on Achan and his whole family, all their belongings, also the stolen ones, are 
burned, and a monumental stone house marks for the distant future the place 
where the ban of Israel was done and the LORD turned away from the fury of his 
wrath. (Jos. 7, 22-26.) 

What must Achan have felt when the news came through the huts of the 
Israelite camp that some of our people had been slain and others had fled from Ai, 
because one of the Israelites had taken advantage of the exile; and tomorrow 
morning it will be brought out who it was, and the culprit will be burned with fire with 
everything he has; the LORD himself has ordered it. Will he not go and make 
himself known to Joshua, and freely confess his iniquity? He will not. The fear and 
dread is too great. He waits. Can't others be guilty, in the end, more than |? Why 
should | show myself off? The morning comes. The tribe of Judah is stricken; that 
is his tribe; the family of the Serahites, that is his family. O, the calamity draws 
nearer and nearer. Should he not at least now come forward and say, trouble 
yourselves no further; | am the guilty one? He cannot make up his mind. He waits 
until the ring is tightened and at last his name is called. - Yes, sin is a great and 
terrible power; he who lets himself be entangled in it by Satan is not so quickly let 
go. - Achan's family, too, it cannot be otherwise, was guilty of receiving stolen 
goods; otherwise they would not have fallen to death, which happened to them after 
v. 24, while (v. 15) only the guilty man and all his possessions were threatened with 
destruction. What terror must also have come upon Achan's sons and daughters 
(the wife is not mentioned) when they realized that God revealed Himself as a swift 
witness against their father's stealing and their concealing! Achan feels it, there is 
no escape here. When Joshua therefore takes Achan before him, saying, "My son, 
give glory to the LORD God of Israel, and give him praise, and tell me, what hast 
thou done? and deny me nothing" - he asks not, Hast thou done anything? but: 
What hast thou done? For the iniquity itself is not to be doubted - then Achan 
confesses what he has taken, and states where the robbery is to be found. He is 
now broken down. - Joshua sends messengers; it was as Achan had indicated. The 
robbery is brought; all the children of Israel see it; there is not the slightest doubt 
about Achan's guilt and his family's complicity. Then without delay the sentence 
already pronounced by the Lord Himself is carried out on the guilty man. "Because 
thou hast afflicted us, let the LORD afflict thee this day," saith Joshua. 
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The Mosaic legislation and judiciary have often been accused of inhuman 
harshness precisely because death sentences were carried out immediately without 
the possibility of an appeal. Apart from the fact that even in Israel the judges were 
capable of error, and that unjust death sentences were therefore possible, it seems 
exceedingly harsh that the condemned were not even granted a grace period of 
eight or three days, or even 24 hours, to convert and make a will in the broader 
sense of the word. An unreasonable objection, and one that stems from 
incomprehensible humanitarianism! In Israel, where the right of inheritance of the 
children was fixed, for instance, if the father was a criminal, and where the power 
of the father remained in force if one of the members of the family deserved to die, 
testamentary dispositions could hardly ever necessitate a delay to such an extent 
that the penal law had to exclude such consideration from the outset. But the 
secular authorities, Jewish or heathen or "Christian," have nothing whatever to do 
with a "grace period for conversion"; they are to put to death the malefactor who is 
guilty of death, whether converted or unconverted, in order that the misdeed may 
be avenged and punished, and the ban, the bloodguilt, etc., may not rest from the 
land and call down God's punishment upon it. The possibility of an unjust sentence 
of death, however, was in Israel, where the procedure of proof was so strictly 
regulated by the law (comp. 4 Mos. 35, 30; 5 Mos. 17, 6; 19, 15; 3 Mos. 5, 1), 
noticeably less than in our highly civilized civilized states, though not entirely 
excluded. - 

Some exegetes have discussed the question whether Achan died repentant 
and became blessed. The text does not provide enough material for this. But the 
fatherly way in which Joshua tries to get Achan to confess and how he meets him 
afterwards is a true model of pedagogical treatment. To confess sin is to give God 
glory and praise, so that he can bring to light what is hidden in darkness; so that he 
is not a God who is pleased with ungodly beings. He that is wicked abideth not 
before him. - Many a schoolman has obtained a willing confession in his little state 
just by speaking to presumed thieving children in the manner of Joshua, and a 
willing suffering of the rod, which even when true repentance is present, is not felt 
as joy, but as sadness, as being grieved by the Lord. - 

Brenz at least leaves open the question whether Achan's sons and daughters 
were also guilty. If they were not, their death appears to him in no other light than 
that of many children in Jericho, or in Sodom, or at the time of the flood of sin, who 
also had to suffer under the judgment that fell upon the ancients. Admittedly, he 
adds, the bour- 
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The authorities may not punish the children with the guilty parents; but if, as here, 
Deus aliter jusserit, sequendum est mandatum Dei. - But as to the question whether 
one may follow this example and determine guilty persons by lot, Brenz says: 
Existimo, sortem eo tempore a divina ordinatione ita constitutam esse, 
quemadmodum aquam maledictionis (Num. 5). Sicut enim tunc aqua 
maledictionis divina ordinatione deprehendit adulteram mulierem, ita et sors ... ut 
est exemplum hoc loco de Achan, et alibi de Jonatha, et de Jona propheta. Nunc 
autem cessaverunt hae ordinationes Dei, proinde relinquamus hanc ordinationem, 
rationem sortis, suo tempori. And indeed, he who has not, as Joshua (7:14), the 
direct promise that the LORD will strike the tribe-which generation the LORD will 
strike; which house the LORD will strike-let the casting of lots in such cases remain, 
and wait, when the legal means are exhausted by which an evildoer may be 
convicted, for the day that will reveal all. 

10. We now hear (chap. 8) how Joshua takes Ai by permitted cunning of 
war, after the ban of Israel is removed. - Joshua knows that the ban has been lifted, 
nevertheless he leads his whole army of war against Ai only by the express 
command of God. He had been too frightened and despondent before to have dared 
to march against Ai at the mere stoning of Achan. Only the explicit promise: "Behold, 
| have delivered into your hands the king of Ai together with his people in his city 
and country," gives him courage. But it is to be held with Ai after the conquest as 
with Jericho, "without that ye should divide their spoil and their cattle among you." 
The ambush is also set at the express command of God. God will not give Ai, and 
the other cities yet to be conquered, into Israel's hands in the same way as Jericho, 
under the sound of trumpets and the shouting of the field, without effort, but they 
shall be given to Israel. - Here this is done by a disguised flight of Israel, which 
draws all the men of Ai out of the city, because it seems as if it were only a question 
of pursuing and scattering the fugitive Israelites, until Joshua's ambush sets the city 
on fire, and his main force suddenly turns back against those who were pursuing 
them (Jos. 8:20), so that the men of Ai, harassed from the front and from behind, 
were completely defeated, "until none of them remained, nor could escape." (v. 22.) 
Twelve thousand fell that day, both men and women; and the king of Ai, taken alive, 
was hanged on a tree until evening (v. 29), and then his body was taken down 
according to the law of Moses (Deut. 21:23), and cast under the gate of the city, and 
covered with a great heap of stones, "which is there unto this day." 

11. Now Joshua set up an altar of whole stones, hewn with no iron, on mount 
Ebal, and offered sacrifice to the LORD. 
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burnt offering and peace offerings, causes all the words of the law of Deuteronomy 
of blessing and cursing to be proclaimed before the whole congregation of Israel, 
even before all the wives, children, and strangers that walked among Israel, in 
solemn assembly, "and wrote there upon the stones." not on those of the altar, but 
on others specially prepared, "the other law which Moses had prescribed for the 
children of Israel," a monumental promulgation of the laws and rights of Jehovah 
which were henceforth to apply in the promised land which Israel had now begun to 
occupy. (Jos. 8:30-36.) The last words in v. 36 give us to understand that this solemn 
act left quite as it was (6 Mos. 27) still ordered by Moses himself. 

12. Jericho and Ai were no more. Deep was the impression made on the 
inhabitants of Canaan and on their kings by the utter extermination of both well- 
preserved cities. What could they expect but an equal fate! Or how? Should they 
simply clear Canaan as hastily as possible, with child and child, sackcloth and 
baggage, and abandon this glorious land to the Israelites, and leave it without a 
stroke of the sword? Let that be far off! But alone and singly they have little hope of 
doing anything against Israel. At the most, if they are united, they can hope for 
success. So the kings of the Hittites, the Amorites, the Canaanites, the Perizzites, 
the Hivites and the Jebusites gathered together in unity to fight against Joshua and 
against Israel. (Jos. 9, 1. 2.) How far they went in their warfare, we read from chapter 
10 on. Some cities in the territory of the Hivites, namely Caphira, Beeroth and 
Kiriath-jearim (Jos. 9, 17), which were insignificant, but above all the important and 
contending Gibeon (Jos. 10, 2), decided not to take up arms, from which they 
expected no good, but to save at least the bare life by cunning. With old, torn, 
patched wineskins, in old, patched clothing, with hard and moldy bread, as if they 
came from distant lands, their deputies find themselves with Joshua in the camp at 
Gilgal and desire to make a covenant with Israel. They do not snort from having 
heard of the miraculous crossing over Jordan, of the fall of Jericho and of Ai; but 
what had happened to Schon the Amorite king, and to Og the king of Bashan, and 
what the God of Israel had done for his people in Egypt, they had certainly heard 
before they started on their very long journey. They desire to make a covenant with 
a people who have such a God. - And their cunning succeeds; it succeeds through 
the trustfulness of Joshua and the other Israelite captains. They know well that they 
must not make a covenant with anyone (v. 7) who lives within the borders of the 
land of promise made to Israel, but the Gibeonites know that they must not make a 
covenant with anyone who lives within the borders of the land of promise made to 
Israel. 
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that also (v. 24: destroy the whole land - all inhabitants) - but these far-traveled 
good people do not belong to that class, Joshua and his captains think; therefore 
they "accept food from the Gibeonites" - a sign of friendship almost in all the world 
- and carelessly omit to "ask the mouth of the LORD", what Joshua should have 
considered (4 Mos. 27, 18-21). So they make peace with them, establish a 
covenant with them that they shall live, and the rulers of the church confirm this 
with an oath. 

Three days later they find out that they are deceived, that they are "deceived". 
(v. 22.) The people, the whole congregation, and this was a good sign this time, are 
very displeased with their rulers, who have neglected to inquire of the Lord. Will not 
the LORD punish us for tolerating the Gibeonites among us now, contrary to his 
prohibition? And if we kill them, will we not be found faithless and unfaithful? So 
they think; but yet they are inclined to kill them rather than to forbear the 
commandment of the LORD. (V. 26.) Joshua "delivers" the Gibeonites from the 
hand of the children of Israel; and the people are at last instructed and appeased. 
The Gibeonites remain alive, "lest wrath come upon us for the oath which we have 
made unto them"; but they must be hewers of wood and bearers of water for the 
whole congregation (v. 21), and for the altar of the Lord unto this day, in the place 
which he would choose. (V. 27.) - Rightly is the oath kept, and not broken. Joshua 
and his captains are vigilant; not a second time does a city spare and voluntarily 
surrender; all subsequent cities are won with strife. (Jos. 11:19.) But the Gibeonites, 
besides the gift of life, are granted that they come into the fellowship of the right 
God and worship. They humble themselves under the mighty hand of God (Jos. 
9:24, 25), and grace is granted them. - 

Brenz recalls Zech. 5, 4: "1 will send forth my curse, saith the LORD of hosts, 
that it shall come . . . upon the house of them that swear falsely by my name, and 
shall dwell in their house, and shall consume it with the timber thereof, and with the 
stones thereof." This curse would have come upon Israel had it not been for 
Gideon's word, "By the way, it may be seen in Saul and his seed with what 
punishments God inflicts on those who visit, who do not keep oaths. For Saul 
wanted (2 Sam. 21, 2) to destroy the Gibeonites in his (Supposed) zeal for the 
children of Israel, and had killed some of them, as if one did not need to keep an 
oath obtained by trickery. But God subsequently punished Israel with three years 
of prolonged torment because of it, and seven sons of Saul had to perish miserably 
because of it." - Brenz therefore rightly places this oath 
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The sacrifice of Rahab was completely in line with that of the scouts of Rahab. Not 
enemies of Israel and its God were here left alive, but humbly submitting ones, who 
entailed for no one a danger of temptation to idolatry. "Est autem hoc exemplum 
magistratui maxime observandum, Nam si magistratus alicui aliquid juravit aut 
promisit, quod loco juramenti in magistratu esse debet, et is, cui facta est 
promissio, aliqua in re deliquerit, non est ei frangenda fides, sed aliis poenis 
afficiendus est, pro merito sui delicti." 

13. By keeping aloof from the rest of the Hivites and allying themselves with 
Joshua, the Gibeonites aroused to the utmost the wrath of their fellow-countrymen, 
who had conspired with other Canaanite kings to fight against Israel, and were 
preparing to do so. The five kings of Jerusalem, of Hebron, of Jarmuth, of Lachish, 
and of Eglon, therefore, at once resolved to avenge with united full force the 
apostasy of Gibeon from what they undoubtedly conceived to be a common patriotic 
duty of self-preservation, even before they set out against Joshua. First Gideon 
must be chastened, they thought, this great royal city; otherwise the evil example 
of apostasy will take hold. So they occupy and besiege Gideon. But those of Gideon 
now beseech Joshua, "Turn not thy hand from thy servants; come up haste unto 
us, save and help us."" (Jos. 10:6.) And now the faithfulness and sincerity of Joshua 
was displayed in its full value and splendor. Another in his place might have thought: 
"Well, we have promised Gideon his life, and we do not want to take it from them, 
and we do not want to take advantage of them for the sake of the oath; but because 
they have betrayed us, and because they were originally destined to fall by the 
sword, we do not want to prevent them from falling by the sword of their fellow 
people; they will not be wronged. But Joshua was far from such disloyalty, which 
would certainly have been applauded by some who had murmured with Joshua and 
the captains. Joshua now rightly regarded the Gibeonites as his subjects, and 
therefore his subjects for protection. He does not wait till morning to set out, but that 
very evening he departs from Gilgal, all night long, to the aid of the distressed city, 
"hastening," as he was bidden. He doubts not that this is his duty; if he had had the 
least doubt, the promise of the Lord (Jos. 10:7) would have removed him, "Fear 
them not: for | have delivered them into thy hand: none of them shall be able to 
stand before thee." Immediately after his arrival he attacks and comes upon them 
suddenly, terrifies them, delivers a great battle to them before Gideon, puts them to 
flight, and pursues them as far as Azekah and Makkedah. (Jos. 10, 10.) But in the 
flight 
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the warriors of the five kings are struck by a great hail, which the Lord lets fall on 
them, on them, not also on the pursuing Israelites. "And many more died of the hail 
than the children of Israel slew with the sword" (Jos. 10, 11), so that the latter could 
grasp it: the Lord fights for us, and he does the best in the great battle. 

After this great hailstorm, in which God miraculously directs a natural power 
in such a way that it must bring destruction to the enemies of Israel, God 
immediately follows up with a still greater miracle, which at the same time bears the 
strongest testimony imaginable to the power of believing prayer. Joshua, seeing 
that the day would not suffice to destroy the enemies, but having the promise that 
they should be delivered into his hands, "spake unto the LORD, and said in the 
presence of the present Israel, Sun, stand still unto Gideon, and moon in the valley 
of Ajalon." He speaks, that is, his command to the sun and moon is a fervent prayer 
of the very strongest faith. God shall do what he has never done hitherto, since on 
the fourth day of creation he instructed the sun and moon their courses, when and 
how they should shine and shine upon the earth. He shall make the sun and moon 
stand still where they now stand, until the people have been able to avenge 
themselves on their enemies. And that is exactly what God does, what Joshua 
desires: "Then the sun and the moon stood still, until the people had avenged 
themselves on their enemies." How long did that last? "So the sun stood in the 
midst of heaven, and went down almost a whole day." So it was light on the same 
day almost twice as long as it should have been according to the calendar, which 
man is supposed to take from the lights in the firmament of heaven according to 
Gen. 1:14. - And what happened at Gideon and in the valley of Ajalon was neither 
an optical illusion for Israel and its opponents, nor purely local, like that three-day 
Egyptian darkness, but for the whole earth illuminated by the sun and the moon, 
the prayer of one man caused the two heavenly bodies to stand still, so that (Jos. 
10, 14) "no day was like it, neither before nor after, when the Lord obeyed the voice 
of one man; for the Lord fought for Israel". And this is just and nothing else what 
the Holy Spirit wants to make us realize here: the laws and orders laid down by God 
Himself in nature - and everything is wisely ordered - are not so unalterable to Him 
that He could not be moved by a believing man's prayer to make exceptions too 
good for His own. "Who," exclaims Brenz, "can speak out worthily enough of this 
great miracle? What is less in man's power than the sun and the moon! God the 
LORD alone has the sun and moon in his power. If, then, a man compels the sun 
and moon to obey him, what else does that mean? 
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than that he also should be able to overcome the Lord his God. But to be able to 
overcome God, yes, what does that mean? And do not think that just this once the 
Lord obeyed the voice of a man. A very similar example is when Elijah let neither 
dew nor rain come for three years, and the heavens obeyed." He then refers to how 
Jacob wrestles with the angel of the Lord, battles with God and man, prevails, and 
becomes Israel. 

What a strange delusion it is, however, when we perceive that exegetes, who 
usually admit of miracles, beat about the bush in regard to this miracle, and find 
here no actual interference with the order of the fourth day of creation. Should 
anything be impossible to the Lord? Do rocks, when spoken to or struck, naturally 
give water? Is not every miracle either a sistation or well also a supernatural 
potentiation of the forces of nature? Can he who puts a small wheel out of use for 
minutes or hours in the machine he has prepared, not also bring its great driving 
wheel to a standstill without ruining the machine or doing himself harm? But what is 
esteemed possible in men, the modern exegete must find extremely questionable 
and doubtful, when it concerns God's work and God's power. - 

The five kings in flight had found a hiding place in a cave at Makkedah. 
Without interrupting the pursuit of their fleeing warriors, Joshua ordered the cave to 
be barricaded with stones and guarded, and only after the scattered remnant had 
fled to their home towns did Joshua execute the death sentence on the kings 
brought from the cave. The chiefs of the Israelite warriors kicked them on the necks 
with their fists, then they were killed, hanged on five trees, and thrown into the cave 
in which they were hiding after sunset. Large stones were placed in front of the cave 
hole. "They are yet there unto this day." (Jos. 10:27.) Then without delay Makkedah, 
Libnah, Lachish, Gezer hastening to the aid of Lachish, hereupon Eglon, Hebron, 
and Debir were attacked, taken, none left, and all that had breath banished, 
according to the commandment of the LORD. So "Joshua won all these kings with 
their land at once." And Joshua went again into the camp at Gilgal with all Israel. 
(Jos. 10:21, 43.) The conquest of a principal part of the land of Canaan was secured 
by this great victory. What had seemed so impossible to the people 40 or 38 years 
before, when the spies reported of the great cities and the vast population of 
Canaan, namely, to conquer Canaan: how had it hitherto been accomplished so 
easily and with comparatively little trouble! Why, "the LORD God of Israel fought for 
Israel." (Jos. 10:42.) 


(To be continued.) 
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Miscellany. 


"Modern theology of the old faith." This is now the thoughtless catchword of 
many theologians considered "positive," especially D. Kastan of Schleswig-Holstein 
and D. Seeberg of Berlin, who substitute for the above catchword "modern positive 
theology." But already the title indicates that in this theology we have to do only with 
a new distortion not only of the old theology, but also of the old faith. It is based on 
Schleiermacher's thought that theology has to interpret and explain faith. As if the 
old Christian faith were the object about which theologians like Kaftan and Seeberg 
had to expound all kinds of hypotheses and theories, as astronomy does about the 
phenomena of the heavenly bodies! As if the ancient faith itself did not already 
consist of doctrines, not of course invented by men, but laid down by God Himself 
in Scripture, concerning the great deeds of God for our salvation! Christian 
theology, therefore, has not the task of inventing all kinds of theories and doctrines 
itself, but of setting forth the doctrines already existing in Scripture. Its doctrinal 
content is no other than the teachings of Scripture. Judged from the Christian 
standpoint, therefore, the title "modern theology of the ancient faith" is a 
contradiction in terms, a wooden iron. One can no more speak of a "modern 
theology of the old faith" than of a new teaching of the old doctrine. And what D. 
Kaftan means by his catchword is also basically nothing else than: modern 
substitute for the old faith. To convince oneself of this, one only needs to look at 
what D. Kaftan extols as his "modern theology of the old faith". In the "Allg. Ev.- 
Luth. Kirchenzeitung" of January 9, Kaftan writes of the virgin birth of JEsu: "So with 
metaphysics the question of the supernatural birth, this in its particularity, has 
nothing to do. It is purely a question of history, a historical quaestio facti. Schader, 
after stating that on this point |am more doubtful than Seeberg, carries through with 
great energy that for the origin of Jesus there is only an either-or, either from the 
spirit, from God (reserved for the human mother, after all?), or from the natural 
development of things. Tertium non datur. | felt this - and probably not | alone - as 
directed against me, and did not understand it. But then, p. 204, he said: ‘In this 
Kaftan is right: for the sonship of the man Jesus with God . . . this particular 
definiteness of his origin (that of the virgin birth) is of no consequence. The deity of 
the man Jesus . . does not depend on the positive date of his virgin birth. It would 
be conceivable in itself that the origin of Jesus from God might have been in some 
other way.’ Now then! As certainly as Jesus of Nazareth was born in 
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It is equally undoubted to me that in his human birth he is not only born like us, but 
is born ‘from the Spirit, from God. If now in Biblical tradition the proclamation of the 
birth out of the Virgin meets me, it does not alienate me at all; the reference to the 
laws of nature, which | hear again and again, | recognize with luxurious clarity as a 
LetaBaotc ec dAdo yévoc, Some 

So prejudice against a supernatural birth of Jesus is absolutely far from me. What 
is not equally certain and certain to me is merely the 'positive date of his virgin birth,’ 
and that only because the biblical proclamation of it is not sufficiently certain to me." 
Nor does D. Kaftan want to confess the church doctrine of the "personal divine pre- 
existence of Jesus." He writes: "This leads now to the second, the personal 
Godhead pre-existence of Jesus’. That what Seeberg offers does not represent 
such a thing - in this | can only agree with Schader. Schader states that | do not 
mention it, and interprets it thus: ‘it is not of bearing, foundational importance for 
faith in Jesus in the sense that it lives from it, from its knowledge’ (p. 197). | consider 
it, according to Schader, 'a piece of coming and going human theology’, while he, if 
| understand him rightly, considers it something on which the truth of the divinity of 
Jesus hangs. From this | then understand the force with which Schader advocates 
it, for | remember a period in my own life when | myself entertained the thought that 
on this question of pre-existence hung the final decision." "The preexistence of 
Jesus is often spoken of as if eternity were an infinite time, as if there were three 
times for the Jesus Christ of our faith, an infinite time before his incarnation, a finite 
time in the days of his flesh, and again an infinite time after his resurrection, or rather 
his exaltation. We think of the first of these three times when we speak of the 
personal pre-existence of Jesus. But | do not go along with such a thing. Eternity to 
me is not infinite time, but ‘always constant presence’. With this | do not want to 
settle the question of pre-existence, but | do want to place it in the right place, so to 
speak. It is not settled; for even if the terms are right, the question undoubtedly 
becomes superfluous: What was the state of Jesus Christ before Abraham was? 
indeed, before the foundation of the world was laid? To this | answer, Jesus Christ 
is the God-man. He was not then. But that which was and is divine in him, that is, in 
his person and nature, was of course then also. That which is divine is eternal; that 
will not; that is from eternity to eternity. What it was like then - | refuse to say, simply 
because | do not know. God has not revealed that, and what | have heard men say 
about it 
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hear '- they said much, but it did not teach me. Or would the former not be right? 
Has God revealed this, after all? | know very well what many here are thinking of: 
of individual sayings of Paul and John, even into the self-testimony of Jesus. Here 
| want to remind all those who, like Schader and myself, profess the historical- 
critical view of Scripture as commanded by God, that revelation and Scripture are 
not, as Lutheran scholasticism teaches, identical concepts; in the evaluation of 
such individual utterances, even among historical-critical theologians, the old 
dogma of inspiration still haunts the background in many cases, the influence of 
which one cannot imagine finely and ramifiedly enough. But that is not the main 
point for me here. It is this: If | take the statements in question here all literally as 
they read, draw conclusions from them as accurately as | am at all able, and then 
try to say how it stood about the God who became man in Jesus, before this 
incarnation, with regard to the inner-divine relations, then | am absolutely unable to 
give any presentable answer, so long as I, and that is with the Fathers, hold with 
full earnestness to that: there is only one God. Therefore | keep silent, convinced 
that it is not God's will that we sons of time should discuss inner-divine relations." 
Of the "God-manhood" of JEsu, D. Kaftan says: "Schader goes, almost glides over 
from the pre-existence question to the question of God-manhood. Here again | refer 
first. Schader, too, sees, of course, that this, that 'a divine | has become a God- 
man through a supernatural entrance into history,’ is fraught with enormous 
difficulties of thought, but therefore humbles himself towards this mystery, more 
precisely, towards the mystery of the God-man, that is to document in his eyes that 
‘Christ has not touched the soul inwardly." "Schader criticizes the doctrine by which 
early church theology sought to solve this problem, yes, to solve it - for that is the 
original and proper tendency of this doctrine - the doctrine of two natures, and again 
in such a way that | have nothing to add. According to Schader, it is necessary to 
strike out on new paths. Schleiermacher's is promising, to speak of a being of God 
in Jesus, only that this wants to be understood differently than Schleiermacher and 
after him Harnack understood it. It applies to the purpose of "beginning above, with 
the preexistent, and proceeding from it to the being of God in Jesus." This is what 
Schader does. The | of the preexistent and yet the unity of God he finds preserved 
by the thought of eternal begetting. He finds this explained more closely by the 
relation of Spirit and Word in reference to the Johannine Logos doctrine, the origin 
of which he leaves undecided. With these brief remarks the actual metaphysical 
discussion is essentially ended. From there, the incarnation of God is discussed, 
its necessity rooted in sin, 
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The eternal son, the "pre-existent divine |", becomes a "powerless", knowing 
nothing, "child capable of development" through the "almighty realization of his way 
of being by God", but to whom, as the essential Son of God, "world dominion 
belongs", which he then wins "in his history up to the exaltation". The book 
concludes with a psychologically oriented description, similar to Seeberg's, of how 
the God-man, by virtue of the Father's constant influence, develops through gradual 
spiritual becoming, through temptation, through suffering and death, until he, in his 
exaltation, is limited, "A description full of fine traits, even more appealing than 
Seeberg's. In general, the whole exposition of the necessity of the Incarnation up to 
the perfection of the God-Man in the Exaltation - | also say to it what | said 
concerning Seeberg's exposition: we stammer when we speak of the godly mystery: 
God was in Christo; but | read it with inward joy. Except for a few expressions 
conditioned by the preceding metaphysical diatribe, | can appropriate them. Nothing 
needs to be changed in its overall content if one deletes the three and a half pages 
of metaphysics that Schader sends ahead and values as the basis of the whole. But 
what is the use of those then? Or does anyone really believe that the understanding 
of the God-man is opened up or even facilitated by the fact that "in the impotent 
child capable of development" one states a "pre-existent divine |" whose mode of 
being is totally changed by God's omnipotence?" So Kaftan also wants the 
"preexistent divine ego" to be deleted from Schader's sad doctrine. Of the Trinity, 
finally, Kaftan says that we know only "the revelatory trinity" and not "the inner divine 
relation of Father, Son, and Spirit." He writes, "I ask here also: Has all that we have 
come to read in ancient and modern times about the immanent Trinity somehow 
made it intelligible? As for the old familiar constructions, why does a Seeberg 
abandon them and try to go his own way and, like him, so do others? But truly not 
out of any desire to deny the old, but under the compulsion of realizing that their 
constructions are untenable. Kahler says: a more exact determination of the 
concept of the threefold personality "must not serve the attempt to gain further 
knowledge of the Godhead. This is how it wants to be understood when he 
nevertheless cites the old dogmatic determinations, speaks of the three 
"hypostases" of the Godhead. But is it not more correct then to be still more 
reserved? It is no good trying to explain mysteries by mysteries with the ancients, 
nor is it pious to need words where the full factual concept is lacking, and what 
exactly are 'hypostases' to us but words?" Kaftan's modern theology of the ancient 
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The new faith is therefore nothing more than a liberal substitute for the old faith. 
The "Chr. Welt" of January 3 also sees in Seeberg's and Kaftan's theology a 
"succession" of liberal theology. D. Kaftan boasts of being "a theologian thoroughly 


influenced by Luther", "who bases his whole theology on the Word". As for the "A. 
E. L. K.", it makes itself the mouthpiece of unbelief by spreading Kaftan's heresies. 
Admittedly, it says in a footnote that it "does not share" D. Kaftan's remarks on the 
"virgin birth." But with such a matt "salvavi animam meam" she can stand neither 
before God nor before the Church. F. B. 


Literature. 


THE PRECIOUS AND SACRED WRITINGS OF MARTIN LUTHER. Edited 
by John Nicholas Lenker, D. D. Vol. XL Lutherans in All Lands Co, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

This eleventh volume of Luther's works in English translation contains, besides the 
introductory historical and other remarks, 27 sermons of the church postilion on the Gospels 
from the first Sunday after Epiphany to the first Sunday after Easter, D. Lenker is right when he 
writes of Luther's writings and Lutheran songs: "If the congregation sing the tunes and 
hymns and the preacher preach as Luther did, a glorious Lutheran, sound will go forth 
into the world; and where this is not done all boasting will be in vain." But it is a false 
estimate of Pietism to say in the dedication, "The Reformation blossomed into German 


Pietism." Pietism is not a blossoming of the Reformation, but a degeneration of it. 
F. B. 


OPINIONS ON SECRET SOCIETIES, collected and 
arranged by William, Dallmann. American Lutheran Publication Board, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 1906. price: 5 cts.; by the dozen 50 cts. and by the hundred 
$3.50. 

This tract not only makes interesting reading, but is also of great service in the fight against 
the Lodge, especially when it is necessary to meet the objection: "You limited Missourians are 
the only ones who fight the Lodges; if the Lodge system were wrong, other people and serious 


Christians would also have recognized this. To this objection the above tract offers the most 
striking reply. 


Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


|. America. 

Missouri denies subjective justification, and no longer teaches justification by faith 
alone - this fable the Ohio and lowash papers have been eagerly spreading for the last two 
years. Admittedly, to date, the Ohio "church paper," which set this calumny in course with a 
sensation worthy of the "yellow press," has been responsible for this 
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In addition, not a single clear passage from Missourian writings is cited in support of this 
assertion. But this does not in the least prevent the "church paper" from maintaining its slander 
and issuing it again and again. If the Ohioans cannot find a clear text in the Missourian writings 
in which subjective justification is denied, they simply follow the non-existent heresy and pin it 
on the Missourians’ dress. From the doctrine of universal justification, to which, however, 
Missouri adheres with all firmness, the Ohio "Church Newspaper" concludes and concludes: 
Missouri teaches that man becomes subjectively justified without faith. The Ohioans and lowans 
would also otherwise give their own false conclusions for the teachings of the Missourians. From 
the doctrine that conversion and blessedness depend solely on grace, and not also on the 
conduct of man, the sophistical reason of our opponents concludes: Missouri teaches a forced 
conversion. Even this heresy imputed to us by Ohio is nothing more than a lazy, false conclusion 
of our opponents. And from the Bible teaching of the Missourians, that God chose only a few, 
and that to believe, our opponents likewise conclude: Missouri teaches that God does not want 
all men to be helped. And though our opponents have not adduced a single instance of proof 
from Missouri writings for this assertion of theirs, which they have now received in course for 
twenty-five years, yet they stand bravely by their slanderous conclusion. It is always the blind 
spot of their eye that the Ohioans and lowaans fix upon Missouri, and therefore they only ever 
see what they want to see, which is not Missouri, but their own fallacies and prejudices. Missouri 
does not teach forced conversion and does not deny common grace or justification by faith. 
These heresies the Ohioans have not found in Missouri, but have themselves concocted and 
falsely inferred, and imputed to Missouri, and pinned upon him against his will. This, indirectly, 
our opponents themselves sometimes admit. Thus, for example, in recent times the Ohio and 
Ohio papers themselves have brought quotations from Missouri writings and sermons, from old 
and recent times, which prove the opposite of what the Ohio and Ohio opponents accuse 
Missouri of. But there is no open confession that they have laid their own cuckoo's eggs in the 
nest of the Missourians, and charged them with a false doctrine, which they (the opponents) 
have falsely inferred from a divine truth (universal justification), and have not proved with a 
single clear passage from Missourian writings, nay, against which they themselves have rather 
numerous quotations at hand from Missourian writings. F.B. 

The Pietism of the General Synod. Of the two theologians of General Synod who died 
early in this year, D. Sprecher and D. Valentine, the Lutheran Observer praises, among 
other things, this, that they gave a pietistic stamp to the General Synod, "Both pie- tistic, 
giving to the church a characteristic of pietism such as Spener had and Francke." 
Specifically of Sprecher, the Observer writes: "It was his fear, that true evangelical piety 
and the certainty of faith, could not be maintained so well under a strict orthodoxy, 
that made him hesitate to embrace all of the Symbolical Books of the Lutheran 


Church in his system of faith, and led him to think that this could probably be 
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done better by a modified Lutheranism, a Lutheranism modified especially by 
Melanchthonianism. This was one of the effects upon him of the New England 
theology with which he came in contact largely in his early life. We are all more 
or less influenced by our environments. But after a most comprehensive and 
continued study of Lutheran symbols and theology, and their effect upon practical 
Christian life, as manifested in such men as Spener, Francke, Muhlenberg, and 
Walther, of this country, he came to the conclusion that they were capable of 
producing the very highest type of piety. And he was magnanimous enough to 
make a public statement of his changed convictions in regard to this matter. But 
the Lutheranism which he thus endorsed was that of the Reformers, of Spener and 
Muhlenberg, of a pious and practical godliness, and not that of dead orthodoxy, 


which, while having the form of godliness, denied the power thereof." The Pietists 
do not understand the relation of justification and sanctification, of doctrine and life. They think 
that sanctification and the pious life are not something flowing from justification, but something 
added to justification from somewhere else. They do not see that justification by faith and 
sanctification are related to each other like cause and effect, like source and stream. 
Nonsensically, therefore, they also fear that sanctification will be neglected if justification is 
preached too often and practiced too much. As if justification could be practiced too much! As 
if the works, the holy life, might come short, if the cause, the doctrine of justification, were 
diligently attended to! The pietists do not consider that a truly good work is only such as flows 
from faith and from the gratitude and love produced by faith. But such fruits of the Spirit and of 
faith can only be produced in such a way that the works commanded in the law are set in relation 
to faith and justification, and thus man is presented with the right motive and power for good 
works. As long as the General Synod does not free itself from this fundamental pietistic error 
concerning the relation of sanctification to justification, it will not be able to free itself from 
pietistic indifferentism to doctrine and other sectarian side effects of pietism. _-F. B. 

Of repentance and faith, the Lutheran Observer p. 34 writes: "In order to be saved 
by Jesus Christ, there are two things that are indispensable. One is repentance of 
sin, and the other is faith. They both mean doing. They are not merely frames or 
feelings; they are revolutionary acts. Repentance is a resolute turning away from 
your old sins with a full purpose to live a different life. Faith is a resolute grasp of 
Jesus Christ, binding your soul to Him as your atoning Savior. You must put your 
whole heart into both. Nor can you consider yourself a converted man or a saved 
man until you are joined by the Holy Spirit to the infinite Son of God. The Spirit 
will help you, waits to help you, and every hour that you refuse to obey conscience 
and follow Jesus you are resisting that divine loving Spirit. In the saving of your 
soul, you must act and Christ must act. Your faith is your laying hold on Jesus 
and doing whatever He bids you. Jesus will forgive your sins, cleanse your soul, 


and give you strength to follow Him. That is His doing." - However, repentance and 
faith are necessary for blessedness. But both are not correctly described here. 
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WRITTEN. The firm resolution to leave off the old sins, and the firm resolution to lead a better 
life, are a fruit of conversion and faith, and therefore not a piece of the repentance which 


precedes faith. And justifying faith is the taking hold of the forgiveness of sins offered in the 
Word for Christ's sake, and not at all "laying hold on Jesus and doing whatever He bids 
you." Obedience with reference to whatever God commands us in His Word is also a fruit and 
consequence of faith. F. B. 

False humility. The Lutheran World writes: "We are in full sympathy with what 
the Lutheran says: 'God knows that we Lutherans have no monopoly on true 
religion, and we rejoice that this is so. On the contrary, we have much to keep us 
humble and much to make us say: "God, be merciful to me a sinner." There is one 
thing, however, that gives us something of a feeling of satisfaction. We have made 
no great contributions to religious fads and extravaganzas. It is some comfort to 
know that we have not furnished many recruits of a certain order. Dowie was a 


Congregationalist, and his successor Voliva came from the Disciples." - That there 
are also pious children of God in other ecclesiastical communities is not denied by a true 
Lutheran. But we must affirm that the faithful Lutheran Church has God's Word pure and clear, 
that this is neither the case with the Papists nor with the Reformed sects, and that God therefore 
requires of all men that they accept no other doctrine than that which the Lutheran Church 
confesses in its symbols. The humility of the Lutheran World and the Lutheran 
is a false one, for it does not humiliate men and human wisdom, but God and his word. Its 
ultimate ground is this false humility in unfaithfulness to Lutheran truth. F. B. 

The Presbyterians, who formerly did not want to know anything about church "forms" and 
"forms", now also have a "book of common worship". Three years ago the General 


Assembly decided to publish these "forms", but not without much opposition. The word "obey" 
is missing from the form of marriage, from which it is evident that Presbyterians also model 
God's Word after circumstances, and not circumstances after God's Word. F.B. 

Bishop Edfall said at the Episcopal meeting in Minnneapolis: "The experience of the last two 
years has convinced me that the second generation of our German and Scandinavian 
population provides for our beloved Church a field white for the harvest. May we but use 
diligence that we may reap the harvest well! | do not think | am mistaken in asserting that more 
than half of the persons whom | have confirmed during the past year are of German and 
Scandinavian descent." - We can no better combat the sectarian churches, which live largely 
on the Lutherans, than by seeing to it that all Lutherans are preserved to the Lutheran Church. 

F. B. 

No nuns may be employed in the public schools of the State of New York. Such is the 
decision of the Court of Appeals of the State of New York. Attempts to employ nuns as teachers 
in the public schools have been made with great zeal for about eleven years at Watervliet (West 
Trotz), Poughkeepsie, Rondout, Sus 
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Pension Bridge, Corning, Lima, and elsewhere. In Lima the struggle was waged with great 
bitterness for three years. Now the court has decided against the Papists. According to the 
"Apologist," the grounds of the decision, are as follows: "The first thing the nuns did in the 
morning in the schoolhouse (in Lima) was to recite the prescribed prayers of the Roman 
Catholic Church. This, however, was done immediately before the appointed time for the 
opening of school, and Protestant children were not compelled to attend these prayers with the 
nuns along with the Catholic children. Nevertheless, the time appointed for this purpose was 
arranged in such a way that the Protestant children were usually present. While they were 
allowed to participate in these religious exercises or not, as they wished, Protestant parents 
would not usually like to leave this to the immature judgment, especially of their daughters. 
Moreover, the constant sight of these teachers throughout the day, in their particular nun's 
costume, and with their own modest manners and downcast eyes, forms an unmistakable visual 
lesson of the order and church to which they belong. It is a matter of common experience that 
teachers or teachers' wives exert a great influence on young children, and especially on young 
girls, and that the latter are particularly susceptible to the charm which such constant visual 
instruction must exert in the day school." (These teachers, by the way, are not called by their 
own names by the children, but are always addressed as "Sister.") "It is our opinion, therefore, 
that such sisters should never be permitted to be employed as teachers in our public schools. 
The nature of their vows and way of life does not permit that the supervision and education of 
the young should be given to them without the voluntary consent of the parents. Catholic 
parents may give their consent, but Protestant parents will not. These "sisters" cannot teach 
without such a habit because their vows do not permit it. They are obliged to wear the nun's 
habit continuously in the school building. They are therefore unfit to be teachers in the public 
schools, where Protestants as well as Catholics are practically compelled to have their children 
educated, and for many this is the only education they will ever receive. It appears that in this 
school district a persistent attempt is being made to employ sisters belonging to this Catholic 
order as teachers. The supreme board of education of the state has for years declared that this 
nun's habit should not be worn in the public schools of the state. The people had for years sent 
themselves into a state of things which they were obliged to dissolve. The Catholic 
Superintendent of Schools (Trustee) made these school contracts in defiance of the order of 
the State Superintendent. The teachers and their matron, whom they had solemnly pledged to 
obey, and who was to receive the wages of their labor, knew as well as the said superintendent 
what the orders of the state superintendent were. These contracts were invalid and unlawful, 
because they well knew that if the sisters acted as teachers at all, they must wear the nun's 
habit." - Another successful plan to make the state schools as much as possible 
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under the influence of the Roman Church, and at the same time to degrade their services, is 
the endeavor of the Romanists to fill as many teaching positions in the public schools as 
possible with Catholic women teachers. 
F. B. 

Concerning the attendance of Roman Catholic children in the State schools, Bishop Canevin 
of Pittsburg, in a pastoral letter, says: "That no one may entertain any doubt as to the meaning 
of the law, we sum up the same as follows: 1. In places where there is a Catholic school within 
two miles, with buildings, classes, and teachers, and the discipline required by the school board, 
parents and guardians are forbidden, under penalty of mortal sin, to send their children to a 
non-Catholic school; and priests are forbidden to graduate those who are not obedient. (2) In 
places where there is no Catholic school within two miles, and parents are compelled to send 
their children to a non-Catholic school, the neglect of religious instruction must be made good 
as much as possible by instruction at home and regular attendance at catechism class on 
Sundays and one day in the week, at such time and place as the priest may determine. (3) 
Parents and guardians who neglect these ordinances with respect to the religious instruction of 
the children for whom they are responsible, who send any of their children of school age to a 
non-Catholic school when a Catholic school can be reached without too much difficulty and 
expense, or who neglect to send all their children of school age to catechism as prescribed 
above, cannot be absolved by any priest. No priest may make an exception to this rule, and any 
person who thinks he has sufficient reasons for sending his child to a non-Catholic school must 
submit those reasons in writing to the bishop." (Chr. Ap.) 


Il. Abroad. 

The Lutheran Conference for Upper Hesse publishes the following statement in the "A. E. L. 
K.": "1. The assertion that the 'Hessian Church' is Calvinist-Reformed could never have been 
made with regard to the entire Hessian Church, but only with regard to Lower Hesse. Where 
the author speaks of "Hesse," he means, in fact, only Lower Hesse. In the church of Upper 
Hesse the Lutheran confession has always rightly existed. (2) That the Hessian theologians 
were Philippist in spirit applies essentially only to Lower Hesse, and even there not to all 
theologians. 3) The Lutheran Catechism, which until the introduction of the points of 
improvement was recognized throughout Hesse as the state catechism, and is to this day the 
catechism of the Lutheran Church of Hesse, has never been revised in Hesse, never has 'under 
the bread and wine' been changed into ‘with the bread and wine. With the bread and wine’ is 
never found in Luther's catechism, but in the confirmation questions later added to Luther's 
catechism from the Hessian church orders of 1566 and 1574, which were written on the basis 
of Brenz's catechism. From this it follows that here the expression taken from the Brenz 


Catechism 'mrt bread and wine' is not at all to be understood in the sense of 'cum pane et 
vino’, which, by the way, is by no means to be interpreted in the Reformed sense. 
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would have to be, but in the sense of pane et vino, by means of bread and wine,’ which is 
undoubtedly good Lutheran doctrine." 

In Baden, a decree of the Oberkirchenrat appeared on October 17, 1905, according to 
which for admission to the theological examinations "the school-leaving certificate of a 
Gymnasium is still required". On February 11, 1906, new examination regulations were issued, 
according to which high school graduates of a Realgymnasium or Realschule were also 
admitted to the theological examinations "if they are completed by the end of the second 
semester through supplementary examinations in Greek, or in Latin and Greek". 

Of the church visit to Berlin, Dr. Dickie, a Presbyterian by denomination and pastor of 
the American church in Berlin, said in one of his recent speeches in America: "Germany has 
had a revival of religion. I wish you could see the difference that I see since I 
spent my student days in Berlin - along back in the early seventies. Then nobody 
went to church in Berlin - or just as good as nobody. In the great churches you 
would find the ministers holding services with a mere handful. Thirty was 
counted a good-sized audience for a big Berlin church in those days. But 
nowadays - well, you just ought to see the way Berlin people go to church now. 
Sunday mornings there will be crowds around the church doors before they are 
opened. And when services begin, the churches are packed full - state churches 
and all. It's that way all over the city." He speaks highly also of the improvement 
of Sunday observance and of efforts at temperance reform. Much of the 
improvement, he says, is due to the influence exerted by the empress. He 
considers her one "of the most devoted religious women in the world. She 
certainly cares more for religion than for any other interest in life. Just think what 
it means in the life of a loyal folk like the Germans for it to be known that the 
empress never allows her children to go to bed - no matter what functions may be 
on in the palace - until she has gathered them around her and prayed with them - 


not merely heard them say their prayers, but prayed with them." - At any rate, Dr. 
Dickie has laid on the colors a little thick. That Dr. Dickie is not reliable even in his theological 
judgments about Germany is evident from the fact that he describes, for example, Dr. Harnack 
as a theologian as pious as he is truly Christian. F. B. 

"Union Church." "Gotthold" writes: "A church under construction by the Heiligkreuz 
congregation in Berlin was to be called the 'Evangelical Union Church.' The Kaiser, however, 
did not approve this name. The congregation orgcme had previously suggested the names 
'Schleiermacherkirche' and 'GustavAdolf-Gedachtniskirche’, which were also not approved. 
They have now been instructed to suggest a biblical name or a name derived from the 
Reformation period. "This decision on principle was," writes the "Kreuzztg.," "necessary, since 
the Prussian authorities would otherwise have to be prepared to receive such names as 
‘Protestants’ Association Church,’ ‘Evangelical Federal Church,’ or the like proposed, for it was 
not impossible that the name 'Union Church' might also have been derived from the liberal 
‘Union Association." The matter will probably have the deeper reason that one does not want 
to parade the Union just now, when it is a question of quietly making all Germany happy with 
it." 
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The cremation of corpses as "further education" ‘er ecclesiastical custom. At the 
ground-breaking ceremony for the first Saxon crematorium in Chemnitz, the second chairman 
of the cremation association said, among other things, about the future establishment of the 
crematorium: "After the speech and blessing of the clergyman, the flower-decorated coffin sinks 
noiselessly to the depths under the sound of the organ, and at the edge of the opening the 
relatives of the deceased stand, just as they would at the grave, and scatter the last offerings 
of flowers over the earthly shell. Then, just as noiselessly, the tomb closes through an ornate 
metal ceiling. From this description you will have gathered, honored guests, that even the last 
reproach which the opponents of cremation still maintain, that we are violating an ecclesiastical 
custom sanctified by thousands of years of custom, is not true. For all that was visible in the 
former custom we retain in the main; the difference lies only in the mode of destruction, invisible 
in both cases to the parties concerned, by decomposition or cremation. We therefore believe 
we can assert that we do not violate the ecclesiastical custom, but merely develop it further. But 
it would mean an essential and for all parts momentous change of the present custom if the 
ecclesiastical celebration in the crematorium were made impossible, as a small part of our 
opponents desire. To prevent this is at present the greatest task of our association, and | can 
already give you the gratifying information that the ecclesiastical authorities of Chemnitz have 
been very accommodating. Furthermore, | am also authorized by the Chairman of the Saxon 
Ecclesiastical Conference, Sup't. Kirchenrat Dr. Meyer, who is still well remembered here in 
Chemnitz. Kirchenrat Dr. Meyer, who is still well remembered here, to declare that this great 
ecclesiastical association supports our efforts for the full participation of the Church in the 
cremation, and furthermore Mr. Kirchenrat D. Meyer has even promised to make our wishes in 
this respect his own, to be submitted to the Synod meeting in May 1906. Thus we can hope 
with great confidence that the dedication of our cremation hall in the late summer of 1906 will 
take place under unreserved recognition on the part of the church and under full ecclesiastical 
blessing. God forbid!" - The modern theologians must be rightly understood. They have their 
own terminology. To educate further or to develop means with them as much as to strangle or 
to wring the neck. Thus modern theology twists the necks of the doctrines of the old faith bit by 
bit, and then calls this work the further and continuing education of the old theology. In the same 
sense, of course, we may then call the pagan cremation of corpses, which is now permitted in 
nine German states, a further development of the ecclesiastical custom. F. B. 

At the Chemnitz Conference, Vogel gave a lecture on "The Right and Duty of Protestant 
Congregation Members in the Face of False Teaching in the Pulpit and at the Cathedrals. The 
first thesis is: "Although we have not had any disciplinary case in the Saxon regional church in 
recent times because of false teaching linked to a specific name, there is no doubt that also in 
our church not a few pastors in the pulpit, in confirmation classes and in school have been 
influenced by the free-minded radical theology, which progresses to the denial of the essential 
deity of Christ and instead of the real revelation the religion-historical 
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The fact that there are no doctrinal trials in Saxony is, according to Father Vogel, due not to the 
facts, but to the "good-naturedness" of the Saxons. That there are no doctrinal trials in Saxony 
has, according to Father Vogel's remarks, its fine reason not in the facts of the case, but in 
"Saxon good-nature." For "Saxon good-naturedness" Father Vogel should have substituted 
"religious obtuseness." After Fr. Vogel then showed in the following sentences how one should 
proceed against obvious false teachers, he continues in the sixth thesis thus: "If in this way 
(even by complaint) a removal of the nuisance were not to be achieved, there would still be no 
coercion to leave the national church, as long as the latter itself, through its authorities and 
representation, does not declare the doctrine of modern unbelief in pulpit and cathedra to be 
equally or solely legitimate, - rather, such nuisance, as a local symptom of illness in the 
individual congregation, would only entitle and obligate the faithful members of the congregation 
to demand deconsecration, or rather deformation. Rather, such a nuisance, as a local symptom 
of illness, would only entitle and oblige the faithful members of the congregation to demand 
outpastoralization, or outfchooling, and under certain circumstances to carry it out themselves, 
and to take upon themselves all external disadvantageous consequences for the sake of 
conscience. On this Fr. Vogel: "Although no national church can exist without doctrinal 
discipline, nine-tenths of our church members do not want it, partly because of their own 
unchurchliness, partly because of a lack of understanding of its importance, even less on the 
part of the press and modern-unbelieving conferences, and hardly on the part of the others, 
and its implementation could lead to the disintegration of the national church. - The clear 
passages of Scripture commanding separation from false believers and unbelievers did not 
come to bear at the conference. F. B. 

At the 48th Assembly of German Philologists and Schoolmen in Hamburg, Prof. 
Gurlitt, in a lecture on the cultivation and development of the personality, said: "When a child 
lies, it does so only because it faces a brutal force. (Laughter.) Every lie told by a childis a 
grave reproach to the educator. (Laughter.) The lie is the weapon of the weak. To the strong, 
confessing the truth is a pleasure. If a child breaks apples from the neighbour's garden, he acts 
sensibly at first. (Laughter.) Who then tells men to take God's gifts into private possession? 
Why do we not allow every man to pluck fruit from any tree as he pleases? (Laughter.) Where 
there is community of goods, there is no theft. But the child knows only community of goods, 
and it takes him a long time to get used to the selfishness of men. (Laughter.)" The "German 
philologists and schoolmen" could only laugh, when moral indignation alone was in order. 

F. B. 

Towards the end of last year four students in Leipzig issued a call for a general 
withdrawal from the church, because Christianity is vain lies and deceit. Now, as the "A. E. L. 
K." reports, the Munich freethought organ, the "Wahrheit," is addressing the students with 
similar ideas. Among other things it says: "All this is untrue, and what is worst, most of your 
teachers know that it is untrue. . . . And similar are the conditions in many cases with your 
parents, who, like your teachers, have the moral duty to teach you the truth. 
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not to educate them in the doctrines of a religion in which, so far as they belong to the educated 
classes, they do not themselves believe. Who here, too, considerations of business, of position, 
etc., often form a more or less justifiable excuse to their unseemly actions." "If you are walking 
with your parents on a Sunday, and you see a blind or lame beggar standing by the wayside, 
ask them how it is, after all, with the existence of an all-powerful and all-good God, that this 
pitiful person is not helped. God could free the beggar from his evil (for he is omnipotent) and 
he knows that he groans under this evil (he is omniscient). And yet he does not do it? You will 
not get an answer to this question for the simple reason that this God of whom you are taught 
in school does not exist. For if he were really present, and he can but will not help, could you 
still go on praying to, trusting in, loving, respecting, and worshipping this God?" "In order to have 
you as firmly as possible in their hands, you were received into the bosom of the Church by 
what is called baptism when you were still under-age children, when you had scarcely seen the 
light of day; They didn't wait until you could see, hear and think to decide for yourselves whether 
you wanted to join a church or not. No, they brutally raped you as innocent children, that you 
now have to learn the most nonsensical sayings and verses by heart in religious instruction, 
which are worthless for your later life, instead of receiving an instruction in the world and life 
corresponding to the truth, which would enable you, when you later have to step out into life, to 
take up the struggle for existence." This appeal is also sent to pupils by post with the request 
that they spread it further among their fellow pupils. The Bavarian authorities, however, have 
already taken steps to put an end to this incitement of the children against their parents, 
teachers and superiors by means of the mail. F. B. 

The "Augsburger Postzeitung" comments as follows on the appeal of the positive Union 
to the Protestant aristocratic youth to place themselves in the service of the church: It can 
empathize with the feelings of orthodox Protestants in view of the "abominations" which their 
liberal co-religionists have brought upon the Protestant Church by "ruthless, consistent 
implementation of the fundamental principle of Protestantism." She then sets apart why the 
Catholic nobility so numerously placed their sons in the clergy ranks. "The Catholic pastor 
stands before the congregation in Christ's stead as the preacher of the doctrine of salvation and 
dispenser of the means of grace. By the ordination which he receives, he is, as it were, lifted 
out of the ordinary world. It is this privileged position of the Catholic clergyman which has 
brought so many sons of noble families, even princes, to the priesthood. And this position, which 
the Catholic Church claims for its clergy, has been criticized by no one more than by the 
Protestants. Yes, if the clergyman is nothing more than that to which Protestantism has 
degraded him, then he need not wonder that no one from the higher classes wants to enter that 
state." Very flattering is not this explanation of the Catholic noble clergy, however much truth 
may be inherent in it. 

(A. E. L. K.) 
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Compendio della Dottrina Cristiana prescritto da Sua Santita Papa Pio X alle 
diocesi della Provincia di Roma" is the title of the new Catechism published by Pius X. In it is 
written about marriage: "What is civil marriage? It says of marriage: "What is civil marriage? 
It is nothing more than a formality prescribed by law to guarantee and ensure to the spouses 
and their children the civil consequences of their union. Is civil marriage sufficient for a 
Christian? No, it is not sufficient, since it is not a sacrament, and therefore not a true marriage. 
What would be the situation of spouses who are only civilly married? They would be in a 
perpetual state of mortal sin, and before God and the Church their union would always be 
illegitimate. Must one enter into civil marriage after all? Civil marriage must be entered into, for 
although it is not a sacrament, it serves to secure for the spouses and their children the civil 
consequences of the marriage union. For this reason, the ecclesiastical authority, as a general 
rule, does not permit ecclesiastical marriage until the steps prescribed by civil law have been 
taken." According to this, all married couples who have not been married by a papist priest are 
living in mortal sin and in a covenant which is not considered marriage before God, that is, in 
fornication. - Of the Reformation the Catechism says: "Finally, the great heresy of the sixteenth 
century, that of Protestantism by Luther and Calvin. These innovators completely destroyed the 
foundations of the faith by denying divine tradition and recognizing only the Holy Scriptures as 
the source of revelation, but withdrawing these Holy Scriptures from the rightful guard of the 
Church, they imprudently abandoned them to the free interpretation of the personal opinion of 
the individual. By this means the sacred books were abandoned to profanation through 
ignorance and exaltation, and the door was opened to all errors. . . . Protestantism, or the 
Reformed religion, as its founders haughtily call it, is the sum of all the heresies which have 
preceded it, have come after it, or are yet to come, to corrupt souls (far strage delle anime). 
In a struggle that has lasted without stagnation for twenty centuries, the Catholic Church has 
not ceased to defend the sacred legacy (il sacro deposito) of the truth entrusted to her by 


God and to protect the faithful against the poison (veleno) of heretical doctrines... . 
Protestantism was condemned by the Council of Trent. Under the force of this condemnation, 
Protestantism saw the germs of dissolution slumbering in its corrupt organism grow mightily: 
discord tore it apart, sects multiplied, until, divided again and again, it fell into splinters 
(frammenti). At the present day the name Protestantism no longer signifies a uniform, 
universally diffused faith, but conceals the most monstrous multitude of particular and individual 
errors, unites in itself all heresies, and represents every form of indignation against the holy 
Church. Nevertheless, the Protestant spirit, or more exactly the spirit of immoderate liberty and 
opposition to all authority, spreads itself into wide circles. Inflated by proud, vain science, driven 
by ambition and self-interest, many men have risen up and have not been afraid to proclaim 
thoughts of subversion against faith, morals, and all divine and human authority." - As a right 
antichrist, then, the pope here leads the 
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The pope traces the divisions and sects in Christendom, the modern unbelief and the rebellion 
against God and his word back to the preaching of the pure gospel in the 16th century. God 
and His holy Word, according to the Pope's teaching, is the cause of all heresies, abominations, 
and ungodliness in the world. The Bible, they said in the Middle Ages, is the source of all 
heresies. And this is still the position of Pius X in 1906. - Of the Bible, the same Catechism 
says: "If a Christian is offered the Bible by a Protestant, or by any emissary of Protestants, he 
must fling it away in disgust, since it is forbidden by the Church; but if he has received it through 
carelessness, he must quickly throw it into the fire, or hand it over to his priest." "The Church 
forbids Protestant Bibles because they are either forged and contain errors, or, in the absence 
of ecclesiastical approbation and annotations explaining the obscure passages, may be harmful 
to the faith. Hence the Church forbids even the translations of Holy Scripture formerly approved 
by it, when they (like the New Testament of the t Munster exegete Kistemaker) are reprinted 
without the Church's interpretations." It should also be noted that Pius X, vaunted as a liberal, 
professes in this Catechism to follow the fanatical Syllabus of Pius IX. F. B. 

Intolerance in Russia. The question of opening schools in the communities of the Old 
Believers and sectarians was recently examined in the Special Commission for Toleration of 
the Faith, and the decision was made to allow these dissidents religious instruction according 
to their confession; however, this matter is still to be submitted to the Imperial Council for a 
decision, and it would therefore be very possible that this authority will decide the complete 
opposite. What the Imperial Council is able to accomplish in spite of all the manifestos and all 
the assurances of the Czar that all the reforms promised by him will be carried out without fail, 
is amply demonstrated by a resolution passed on February 27 of this year in regard to the 
toleration of the faith. On the above-mentioned day, the plenary assembly of the Imperial 
Council had before it motions of the Minister of Justice which, for the purpose of carrying out 
the Edict of Toleration of April 30 of last year, were as follows: 1. to delete from the penal code 
the references to the punishability of those parents who perform ecclesiastical acts on their 
children according to the rite of another denomination and not that according to which the 
children must be brought up by law; 2. to delete from the penal code the provision of the law on 
the toleration of the faith and the law on the punishment of those parents who perform 
ecclesiastical acts on their children according to the rite of another denomination and not that 
according to which the children must be brought up by law. 2. to delete the provision of the 
penal code concerning the punishment for admitting a member of the Russian State Church to 
confession and Holy Communion on the part of a clergyman of another denomination, and 3. 
to no longer recognize as punishable the clergymen of other denominations for marrying 
"Orthodox" bridal couples or "Orthodox" with persons of other confessions. On the basis of the 
freedom of faith and conscience promised and assured by the Czar, the full consent of the 
Imperial Council had to be expected; but the latter only wished to reduce the penalty for the 
violation of the articles in question. 

The Jews in Palestine. As Fr. Schneller writes in Cologne, the land between Jaffa and 
Haifa now belongs to Jews for miles around. In Galilee they are said to already possess three- 
fifths of the land. It is true that the influx of Jews is strictly forbidden by the Sultan; but they 
seem to have ways and means of 
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know, in order to make ineffective the prohibitions of the Great Lord by contentful handshakes 
at the Golden Horn itself. After the Babylonian captivity 70,000 Jews migrated back to the 
Promised Land. This number has long been exceeded by today's return migration. 

For years, people have been complaining about the conditions in Congo State. 
Admittedly, there has been no lack of voices claiming that things are by no means as bad as 
they are written. But the solemn appeal of 52 missionaries from England, America, Germany, 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark, who are working in the "independent" Congo State, proves 
more clearly than anything else that unheard-of cruelties have been committed against the 
natives. The abuses, according to the testimony of these certainly impartial men, were still going 
on at the beginning of this year. "We are convinced," says their appeal, "that the atrocities, as 
has been sufficiently proved, have been committed, and are still being committed." Whoever, 
however, wishes to have further testimony that the atrocities taking place in the Congo State 
cry out to heaven, we refer to the report of the commission which King Leopold himself, under 
the pressure of the public opinion of Europe, or rather of the English government, sent to Africa 
to investigate the conditions. This commission certainly did all it could to deliver a report as 
favorable as possible to the Congo government, but was obliged to confirm the most serious 
charges, as testimonies such as the following were presented to it: "While the men were in the 
forests trying to collect the quantity of gum prescribed for them, their women were violated, ill- 
treated, and stolen by the sentinels." (Mrs. Harris in Baringa.) "Because Mrs. Baoji wanted to 
be faithful to her husband, she was mutilated. Her mutilated body and a leg without a foot prove 
how true the statement is." (Mr. Harris at Baringa.) "| know of no village whose inhabitants have 
not had to work ten days out of every fifteen to meet the demands of the rubber company. The 
shield-guards abominably abused their position, and were never punished even for the most 
outrageous misdeeds. Lokungu, my witness, had a string of 42 knots, each indicating the 
murder of a person in Nsungamboyo. He also had a packet of fifty leaves, each denoting a 
woman who had been seized by the guards." (Mr. Gamman at Bongandanga.) "I told them of 
the signs of devastation in all the districts, and of the butchery done by the various white men 
of the State and of the companies there." (Mr. Gilchrift in Bulanga.) "Another witness told how 
he found the bodies of his mother, uncle, and sister, who had been murdered by the sentinels. 
All had heartbreaking stories to tell of the brutal murder of close relatives. Helpless women and 
children were gunned down without distinction to fill the hearts of these unfortunate people with 
terror, thus forcing them to bring rubber. While the men seek to gather the rubber in the woods, 
their women are violated and stolen by soldiers in the service of the State. These conditions 
have prevailed for years. The proceedings are unjust in the highest degree, and, if continued, 
will lead to the extermination of the whole population." (Mr. Stannard in Baringa.) 

(R. K.) 
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On the Scriptural evidence for the doctrine of election by grace. 


The Scriptural evidence for the doctrine of election by grace has been the 
subject of lively discussion in the publications of our opponents in recent months, 
and the exegesis which we advocate has been severely contested. Thus in the 
article on Eph. 1: 4, 5 Rsv. Renken Leknnit in the November 1905 issue of the 
(7olum-busHfaFasrn , Pp. 337 ff...; 
then on Rom. 8, 28-30, by the same writer, in the April, 1906, issue of the said 
Magazine, p. 78 ff; in the article, "The Inter-Synodal Conference at Fort Wayne, 
Ind.", by P. D. H. Allwardt, in the "Theologische Zeitblatter", March, 1906, p.74 ff. 
and May, 1906, p. 145 ff; and in the recent paper, "The Scriptural Doctrine of the 
Election of Grace", by P. Geo. J. Fritschel. We cannot leave these latest attacks 
entirely unrebutted. The doctrine of election by grace is not the central doctrine, but 
it is nevertheless an important doctrine of Scripture, by which the main article of the 
Christian faith, that we are justified and saved by grace alone, is confirmed. And this 
doctrine is now once again in flux. And so it is certainly not out of the way for a 
Lutheran theologian, if he continues to search the Scriptures with regard to this 
much disputed doctrine, whether it is also true as he teaches and confesses with 
his church. In our reply, however, we confine ourselves to the main points in the 
mutual interpretation of Scripture. We do not want to simply repeat here what we 
have already explained in detail, especially not such discussions which have not 
been touched upon again by our opponents or which have only been touched upon 
briefly. If a reader of this paper wishes to examine more closely the recent exegetical 
products of the Ohioans and lowaans just mentioned, and to compare them anew 
pro and con, he is requested to consider not only the present article, but also the 
earlier exegetical works from our circles. He can then see for himself whether or not 
our position has been shaken by the renewed attacks. 
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We therefore refer to the following articles of "Lehre und Wehre", in which the 
opposing arguments have already been illuminated: 1880: p. 73 ff. p. 129 ff. p. 161 
ff. p. 176 ff. p. 197 ff. p. 225 ff. p. 270 ff. p. 303 ff. - 1881: p. 65 ff. p. 120 ff. p. 167 
ff. p. 235 ff. p. 364 ff. p. 376 ff. - 1885: p. 134 ff. - 1898: p. 65 ff. p. 97 ff. p. 129 ff. 
p. 161 ff. - 1904: p. 61 ff. p. 481 ff. - 1905: p. 151 ff. p. 193 ff. p. 202 ff. p. 245 ff. p. 
294 ff. p. 433 ff. P. 481 ff. Cf. the July 1905 issue of the "Theologische 
Quartalschrift". But also the more popular scriptural explanation in the synodal 
reports of the Western District of 1877, 1879, 1880, in the synodal report of the 
Wisconsin Synod of 1880, as in the writing of P. Zorn of the election of grace and 
in his articles of the election of grace in the current volume of the "Lutheran" 
contains enough theological evidence. In the following, therefore, only a 
supplement to the Scriptural evidence for the so-called Missourian, in truth 
Lutheran, doctrine of the election of grace will be provided. 

And so first of all another word about Eph. 1, first 1, 3. EvAoyntéc J $eo0g you 
TATHP Tov Yopiov Huwv 'Inoovd Xpiotov rf sevAoyrjous Hpac Ev Ndon evAoyia mvEevpatiyn EV 
toic émovpaviois év Xptotg. "Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord JEsu Christ, 
who hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings in heaven through Christ." That by 
"us," the Christians are meant, or, which is quite the same thing, the "saints" and 
"believers" v. 1, there is no dispute about this. And as to the sense of the whole 
sentence, we may for our part render the same just in the words of D. Allwardt, loc. 
cit. p. 80: "Now in our Ephesians passage it is true that it speaks of us Christians in 
connection with év Xpiotw: God has blessed us in Christ and chosen us in him, but 
the word order is not such that 'the being of Christians in Christ’ could be shown 
from it. Here the év Xpiota says only that Christ has purchased for us the blessing 
and filiation to which the saints and believers are chosen. And this is true almost 
without exception of all the passages in this epistle where the expression is found." 
So év Xptotw, and also the German "in Christo," imitated from the Greek, in the 
sense of "through Christ." God has blessed us in Christo, or through Christ. Christ 
has purchased the blessing for us. Who now D. Allwardt continues, "But there are 
also places (here and elsewhere in Scripture) where ‘being in Christo' is not 
expressed, but is necessarily presupposed by the whole statement." So "being in 
Christ," or faith, is said here, Eph. 1:3, not to be uttered, but "necessarily 
presupposed." How is this proved? First, by the expressions "saints" and "believers" 
v. 1. D. Allwardt, p. 76, speaks as if the undersigned, in his explanation of Eph. 1, 
3-14, in the October, 1905, issue of this journal, had passed over the two first verses 
of the chapter as if on purpose. Well, the two first verses of Ephesians-. 
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The first two verses of this letter are an introduction to the whole letter and are not 
closely related to the first section of the letter, 1, 3-14. However, we are willing to 
use the expression "us Christians", which we have often used in the explanation of 
v. 3 and 4, as well as the other "us saints and believers". These are synonyms: 
Christians, saints, believers. We can also speak in this way: God has blessed us 
believers, or also in the third person: God has blessed the believers. But this does 
not necessarily say that "being in Christ" or faith is the necessary condition of God's 
blessing, as Allwardt supposes, or that we Christians, we believers qua Christians 
and believers are blessed. "Christians," "believers," in such connection of 
sentences, can also be at all Wohl simple designation and description of the 
persons with whom we are here concerned. We confess in the third article that the 
Holy Spirit "calls, gathers, enlightens all Christendom on earth." All Christendom 
on earth, that is, all believers on earth. How? Does the Holy Spirit call, gather, 
enlighten all Christendom as such, qua Christendom, all believers qua believers? Is 
being a Christian, faith a prerequisite for being called, gathered, enlightened? Is it 
not rather through the calling, gathering, enlightening of the Holy Spirit that men 
are first made Christians, believers? Obviously "the whole Christianity on earth" is 
only the name of the persons that are mentioned here. Eph. 2, 1 ff. says: "You, 
being dead in trespasses and sins . . . us, being dead ... God hath made alive." By 
"you", "us" are meant the same people who were called saints and believers in 1, 
1. How? Is faith therefore a necessary prerequisite for becoming spiritually alive, 
for conversion, for becoming a believer? One gets lost in such absurdities if one 
wants to extract faith as a necessary prerequisite and precondition for the blessing 
of God from the mere 1,3, which is in itself only a personal designation, and from 
the relationship of 1,3 to "saints" and "believers" 1,1. 

Above all, however, D. Allwardt, in order to prove that "being in Christ," or 
faith, is necessarily presupposed in the blessing of Christ, refers to other sayings 
of Scripture, such as the following: "St. Paul says: "So then they that are of faith 
are blessed with Abraham that believed. Gal. 3. "Abraham believed God, and this 
is counted to him for righteousness." Rom. 4:3. "But | say of such righteousness in 
the sight of God, which cometh by faith in Jesus Christ, unto all, and upon all them 
that believe.’ Rom. 3." P. 89. There is no doubt of this, that faith is the prerequisite 
of justification, that is, of what is called subjective justification. And so faith is also 
the prerequisite of the blessing meant by Gal. 3, that is, of the promised inheritance. 
Faith and the 
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Fear of the Lord, which follows from faith, is also a prerequisite for the marital 
blessing described in Ps. 128. And if we were now to deny the truth, so clearly 
attested in many passages of Scripture, that we are justified and saved only by 
faith, in treating of Eph. 1, and were here to think of justification and blessedness 
without faith, we should certainly be off the wrong track. But now Eph. 1, 3 evaoyetv, 
"to bless," is used in a wider sense, so that it includes faith itself. This Allwardt also 
recognizes, writing p. 77: "But now what is this 'blessing'? All that we have as saints 
and believers, in distinction from those who are not or are not yet: the right 
knowledge of God, true faith, forgiveness of sins, peace with God, regeneration, 
etc." (p. 77). Rightly also is faith reckoned among the blessings wherewith God 
hath endowed us, because it is wholly a gift of God, and indispensable to salvation." 
But if faith, the gracing with faith, is included in the "blessing," it is truly not a 
prerequisite and condition of this euAoyei. Surely God does not bestow faith on 
believers qua believers. The matter is very simple, and behaves thus. God has 
blessed us, that is, the very persons who are now Christians, believers, saints, with 
all spiritual, heavenly blessings through Christ, who has purchased the blessing for 
us. We need not anticipate or add anything to this. Admittedly, the sentence v. 3 is 
a very general sentence, and only an introduction to the following exposition, in 
which the blessing of God is more closely explained and specialized. And in this 
execution v. 4-14, faith is now also assigned its due position. The blessing of God 
which we have received consists in the following pieces: We have heard the gospel 
of our blessedness, and by it have come to faith. V. 13. And by faith, in believing, 
we have now forgiveness of sins, are in possession of pardon, syouev, v. 7, and 
have all manner of wisdom and knowledge. V. 8 ff. By faith we have become God's 
own people, zepit*o1c v. 14. Having believed, having become believers, 
motevaavtes, we are also sealed with the Holy Spirit of promise, who vouchsafes to 
us the future inheritance. V. 13. 14. Thus in this connection the apostle speaks of 
gospel, faith, justification or forgiveness of sins, preservation in faith (sealing), 
inheritance, blessedness just as he does in all his epistles, and we miss here none 
of the familiar terms, not even "faith." And faith, according to this account, is not the 
prerequisite, but the beginning of the divine blessings, from which the other 
blessings result. 

The correct wording of the statement v. 3 in its connection with the following 
execution (v. 6b ff. 12b ff.) is of concern for 
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The understanding of what now the apostle v. 4. 5 says of the eternal election and 
ordinance: yaiids i€edéEato nds év abtP TPd yataPoAns yOonLOD, sivat 'NLds cyLOUS xa\ 
GUALOUS YATEVOMOV avtod Ev Ayan, TPOopicas NUS EI¢ Vioteciav 516’ IMood Xpiotod sic 
avtov As for determining the literal sense of the verba éyAéyec& ou und, there is no 
essential difference between us and our opponents, with a few exceptions. The 
status oootrovsrsias is, and remains, whether faith, according to the sense and 
intention of the Apostle, is to be regarded as a condition of God's eternal election 
and ordinance, or not. Older and more recent advocates of the intuitu-fidei theory 
take, as is well known, nud év adte v. 4 as a term, and thus gain the idea that God 
has chosen us as existing in Christ. And though this construction is now almost 
universally given out, yet it is resisted that the same is so impossible as is asserted 
on our side. Prof. Schmitt quotes, loc. cit. p. 343, a passage from "Lehre und Wehre" 
Vol. 26, 229: It is grammatically impossible to construe év obt¢ as a modifier of nudes. In 
that case a Greek would have been compelled to write nudes tovs év adte or Ev adTE dvTas 
etc. ipiergu bemerlt er bann: The thing, which above all else must decide this question is the 
Scriptural usage. Grammarians may say that such a construction is impossible, but the fact 
is that it occurs, and one fact is worth a hundred theories. We refer to the passages, Rom. 6, 
11; 8, 10; 16, 3. 8. 9. 10. 12. 13, especially v. 11! 2 Cor. 5, 17; Eph. 2, 13; Phil. 3, 9; 4, 21; 
1 Thess. 4, 16; Philemon 23; 1 Pet. 3, 16. In all these passages the sense is evidently to be 
in. .., and the article as well as any form of givai are missing. They suffice to disprove 
completely the impossibility of such a construction. There is indeed a disposition on the part 
of some of our opponents to admit that the construction without the article may occur, but 
they will not admit its use in this passage. So we may, if we wish, as the Fathers did, construe 
abtp as a modifier of nudcs and translate as if it were written, év avdt@ Ovtac. Such a 
translation gives the sense correctly; it does no violence to the meaning of the words; it does 
not conflict with the N. T. usage nor with the analogy of faith. For our part, we agree that 
the usage of the language must decide here. These would be bad grammarians 
who would not take language usage into account in formulating their theories. With 
the New Testament usage of language, with the scriptural passages cited, Prof. 
Schmitt now evidently wants to prove not only that Xpia-p can also mean "in 
Christo," but that also the construction in question, nuds xx odte, wants to say "US, 
those who are in Christo," or "us as those who are in Christo," is linguistically 
possible. We must first state what is actually our position here, and what is not. 
None of us is ever so nonsensical 
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would have been that he denied that év Xpiota, év aut was even often "in 

Christo" signifies a being or doing or happening in Christo, or that he would have 
asserted that év Xpiot, resp. év avt® must be 

everywhere, in all connections, where it is said "in Christo," necessarily have with 
it the article or some form of the verbum eivai. What we assert, and have asserted 
before, is expressed in a passage of an article in "Lehre und Wehre," vol. 27 (1881), 
pp. 123. 124, which we repeat here. "It is well true that in the New Testament, as 
in classical Greek, the article is more often absent where it should be expected. But 
these instances are limited. Thus the article is sometimes absent from adverbial 
determinations introduced with prepositions, even when the same are attached to 
an adjective or noun, even a noun normalized by the article, e.g. Eph. 4:1: 6 d5é0p110¢ 
év yupio. But such a noun or adjective then just contains a term capable of adverbial 
determination. Nowhere is there recorded among the New Testament grammarians 
and lexicographers an example of the kind that an articular adverbial determiner 
was added to a mere personal pronoun, which, after all, only points to a person 
without saying anything about his nature." "Well, however, such connections are 
found in the New Testament, in which an adjective or participle, or an adjectival 
determination, provided with the article, excludes itself as an apposition to a 
personal pronoun, e. g.. E.g. Eph. 5, 33: uyei¢ ol xax ova Eph. 4, 1: éy@ 6 dé0pt0¢} 
Eph. 1, 12: nudc¢ tous mponAaryotac; 1 Thess. 4, 15: npeic of Cavtec. Or the apposition 
is marked as such by the participle of eivai: Eph. 2, 1: nusic of Cavtec.... Cf. still Rom. 
8, 1. 4. Thus we see here the rule followed in classical Greek: With the article also 
adjectives are added to a personal pronoun as apposition.’ Kruger, Syntax p. 110." 
We refer here still to Curtius Grammar § 379: "By the article every adjective, 
participle, and adverbium, as well as the infinitive, may be made a noun." In the 
connection in question nudc¢ év avte év avte is intended as an apposition, and is 
therefore substantivized, and ought therefore to have the article. And further on 
Winer, 7th ed. Among the examples recorded by both grammarians, in which a 
proximate clause introduced by a preposition excludes itself articulately from a 
preceding noun, and thus forms with the latter, at bottom, only one principal term, 
there is not a single one in which this proximate clause is appended to a personal 
pronoun, as this also lies in the nature of the thing, according to what has been 
remarked above. This, then, is the punctum saliens. Do the passages of Scripture 
cited by Prof. Schmitt prove that such a prepositional adjunct as autw can be used 
without an article, or without the participle of eivai, which would then transform the 
adjunct into an 
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Converts subordinate clause (nudc xx abtw dvtas = us, inasmuch as, the while we 
are or were in Christ), may also connect to a mere personal pronoun like npdc? Let 
us review his dicta probantia in brief. 

Rom. 6, 11: Zavtac 5 t Oem b Xptotea 'Inoov tip yvpiw nudv. Here is xx Xpiotd 
Tnoov approximation to the verbal term Zavtac. Certainly, this is often emphasized 
in Scripture, that Christians are and live in Christ. Rom. 8, 10: El 5é Xptotdc b vytv. 
That is, "But if Christ be in you." The xx vpiv is not addition to Xpiotdc, but predicate 
in the sentence. Rom. 16, 3. 8. 9. 10. 12. 13: TOUS ovvepyovs Lov b Xptoty 'Inood, tov 
ayamntov pov b yvpia, Tov ovvepyov NOV b Xpiotw, Tov SdxtpLOV b Xpiotw, Thc YomIMoASG 
b yupio, tov ITAextév b yvpiw. The nouns, adjectives, and participles here recorded, 
which denote qualities and activities, have b Xptota, b yvpiw with them as proximate 
determiners. The opinion is, that the persons in question are or do in Christ, in their 
fellowship with Christ, as Christians, or in the service of Christ, in the cause of 
Christ, what these nouns, adjectives, verba signify. Especially v. 11, viz. Rom. 16, 
11! Aondoaobs tovcs b tov Napyicsov tovc dvtac b yupiw. So also of this passage of 
Scripture, 'Qote si tig b XpiotH, yawn ytiotc. 2 Cor. 5, 17: 'Qote ei tic b Xptota, yo1vy 
ytioic.' That is, "Therefore, if any man be in Christ, he is a new creature." The xx 
Xptotip is not addition to tic, but predicate in the sentence. Eph. 2, 13: NuvI de b 
Xptotei Inood vpsic o't moté ovtEs paypav éEyybc éyevnOnte b tH aipati tob Xprotov. The 
apostle reminds the Christians from among the Gentiles, that they who were once 
far off, outside of the state of God Israel, have now come near, have entered into 
the church of God. This has happened in and with their conversion. The Xptotip 
Inoov cannot grammatically be connected with bustic, which has its proximate clause 
in the following appositional phrase, but belongs to the predicate, as most recent 
exegetes suppose, lyyvc éyevPnte. By JEsum Christ, and that by his blood, it came 
to pass that ye were come nigh, converted. And if, contrary to all other usage, one 
wished to hold fast the Lutheran translation, "who are ye in Christ JEsu," this epithet 
would be simply descriptive of the persons, and could not possibly mean "as such 
as are in Christ JEsu." For "being in Christ," faith, is not, after all, a prerequisite or 
condition of coming near, of conversion. Phil. 3, 9: yo evpe8o b abtw py exov, "and 
be found in him," as he who has not his own righteousness, but the righteousness 
of faith. "Be found in Christ" is a similar expression to "be in Christ," "live in Christ." 
"Being in Christo" is signified in these phrases by the verbum. Phil. 4, 21: AondéoaoGe 
mavto dyiov b Xpiotip. The Xptota is approximation of the term holiness. 1 Thess. 4, 
16: of vexpot. 
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év Xplot® é&vaothoovta mpotov, The év Xprotip is nearer definition of the term 
"dead." The dead in Christ, who have fallen asleep in Christ and now rest in Him, 
will rise first. Philemon 23: 6 ovvatypdA@tds pov év Xptotm. The imprisonment is a 
Christian one, which has befallen the subject in the service of Christ. 1 Pet. 3:16: 
TNHV Gya& nv év Xpiotip dvaotpogrv. The év Xptotip is an obaraotoristioum of the 
good walk of Christians. In all the passages mentioned, except Rom. 8, 10, and 2 
Cor. 5, 17, where 6“ and predicate, Xpiot«, év yupiw is attached to a noun, adjective, 
or verbum, and is not apposition proper, but adverbial approximation of the 
conceptual content of the nouns and verba in question, approximation of the 
character, condition, state, actions of Christians denoted by the nouns, adjectives, 
verbs in question. And it goes without saying, as already remarked above, that a 
mere personal pronoun, which in itself has no such conceptual content as a noun, 
adjective, verbum, cannot bear such a proximate determination. So also Prof. 
Schmitt has not shown a single example in which év Xptot@ or yupio is attached to 
a simple personal pronoun as a moditior. His whole scriptural proof of the possibility 
of the construction 7 pas év avtip therefore falls to nothing. 

Finally, Schmitt, p. 344, declares himself willing, if we insist on the toUc or 
évtac, to dispense with the construction in question for the sake of peace, and retires 
to the ordinary connection of the év abtip with é€AéEato. The same he explains p. 
345 in the following words: In the sphere of Christ means not only in the sphere of His 
person but also of His work, and indicates the sole basis and cause for our election. It is the 
causa meritoria. But it is not only the merit of Christ as it is acquired, acquisita, that is, the 
causa meritoria of our election but as it is appropriated by faith, appropriata (cf. Baier, ed. 
Preuss, p. 572). For it is only by faith that we can be in communication with Christ, in His 
sphere. God elected us in the sphere of Christ. That says not only that He elected for the 
sake of Christ (that would have been 614 otov), but also that He elected us who are in the 
sphere of Christ. Now, if év attw belongs to é&AéEato, then the meaning "in the 
sphere of Christ" is excluded. What is to be meant by this, that that eternal act of 
God was decided in the sphere of Christ? One can think nothing of it. In finding 
causa meritoria indicated here in autxp, Schmitt admits at the same time that Ev is 
here to be taken in the sense of per ober propter. But means and cause are quite 
different terms from "in sphere." When the Pharisees said éyBdAAei 14 Sapovia. Ev 
tip BeeaCeBovd, "he casteth out devils by Beelzebul," Matth. 12, 24, they thought not 
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to an exorcism "in the sphere of Beelzebul." It has not yet occurred to any 
grammarian or exegete to trace back all the other meanings of the much-said 
preposition év, as per, propter, wherever they are found, always to the one meaning 
"in", "in the sphere". év even often means "through" and is used de instrumento and 
in this sense also connected with personal names, as e. g. also Winer recognizes. 
Now, if the latter especially interprets the év Xptota consistently to mean fellowship 
with Christo, he goes too far in this; to our knowledge not a single recent 
lexicographer or exegete has laid hold of this restriction. In passages of Scripture, 
as Col. 1, 16; Eph. 1, 19. 20, xx Xpiotm suffers no other version than "through 
Christum," as we have proved, e. g., "Lehre und Wehre" 1905, p. 437. The meaning 
"through" in the present case finally gives the same sense as the other meaning 
"for - sake of," "on account of," propter. If the election is mediated, acquired, through 
Christ the Redeemer, it may also be said that God has chosen us for Christ's sake, 
propter Christ. Admittedly, directly may also mean propter. The dogmatists and 
exegetes of the 17th century, who also derived from the “€eréEato 7 was év adtw 
Eph. 1:4 seek to exegete the intuitu fidei, connecting, as most do, év avtw with 
é€eréEato, yet translate the év abtw simply by per or propter, as, e. g., Calov: Particula 
enim infert causam impulsivam; vid. Matth. VI, 7. Act. VII, 29. Eph. TI, 13; quemadmodum 
Ebraeorum X, in solet idem esse, quod xxx, propter. Vid. Gen. XXIX, 18; Deut. XIV, 16. 
Neque aliter hic quam de causa impulsiva accipi potest, in ipso, hoc est propter ipsum. 
However, they then supplement the per Christum or propter Christum by fide 
appropriatum or fide apprehensum. But we still maintain that the latter is an entirely 
unmotivated and unwarranted gloss on the text. 

A third way of accommodating faith as a condition of election in the Ephesian 
text has been adopted by D. Allwardt. The same, it is true, rightly points out that 
the év abt v. 4 corresponds to the év Xptote v. 3, and translates v. 4 quite correctly, 
"as then he hath chosen us through the same, before the foundation of the world 
was laid," etc. But he then draws his conclusions from this and the relation of the 
same to v. 1. He writes, p. 165, "What then is the result of our inquiry? That we 
saints and believers have all the goods of salvation in Christ alone, as indeed we 
were chosen in him alone to receive these goods before the time of the world. That 
we are intuitu fidei chosen, is not written in these words; but neither is the contrary." 
Nor do we dispute about the expression intuitu fidei, but we do dispute about the 
doctrine designated by it, and this is already certain, and is also irrefutably clearly 
attested in Eph. 1, in that from the beginning believers are called those who are 
blessed of God." 
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And elect are called." So that the persons meant by nudc v. 3 and v. 4 are called v. 
1 Gyo and Trotoi, this is to prove "irresistibly clear" that the doctrine signified by 
intuitu fidei, or the doctrine according to which faith, the foreknowledge of faith, is 
the prerequisite and condition of eternal election, is attested to Eph. 1. We recall 
what we remarked concerning v. 3, where the blessing of God was spoken of, 
concerning those two expressions. The phrase that believers are blessed and 
chosen of God is not identical with the other, that believers as believers are blessed 
and chosen of God. And now we do not even read v. 4 npLdc¢ tovs miotevovtac, and 
the mere may well be paraphrased "us Christians," but now and never mean "us as 
Christians." No, neither from év btw nor from nds év adtw nor from dytotand TroToi 
v. 1 can it be proved that God has chosen us in respect of faith. On the other hand, 
from the further description of the eternal election and ordinance, as well as from 
the connection of the same with the present blessing, it is evident that faith is an 
end of election, or, which is the same thing in substance, belongs as a constituent 
part to the eternal council of election. 

We return again to the purpose of election, v. 4, 5. God, before the foundation 
of the world, chose and ordained us through Christ to filial adoption; or more fully, 
chose and ordained us that we should become his children through JESUS Christ, 
and as such should walk holy and blameless, in love before him. According to the 
Scriptures, adoption, like justification, and "adoption" and "justification" are basically 
identical terms, requires faith in Christ. Gal. 3, 26. Joh. 1, 12. Faith is indeed, as 
Allwardt writes, the narrow gate through which alone one can enter the Father's 
house, and it is vain talk when he draws the conclusion from the sentence in "Lehre 
und Wehre" 1905, p. 439: "If we are therefore predestined to filial state, so ipso also 
to faith" that we seek to enter elsewhere and then find faith in the Father's house. 
p. 162. According to the Scriptures, filiation is followed by filial inheritance. Rom. 8, 
17. Both are also testified to by the apostle in the present context, Eph. 1, 3-14. By 
faith we have become the cigentum people of God, zepizoinotc. "God's people" and 
"God's children" denote the same thing, To God's people, God's children, the 
inheritance, the blessedness, KAnpovowié, cmtnpia is guaranteed by the Holy Spirit. 
V. 13. 14. According to Eph. 1 also, faith, filiation, inheritance, blessedness are 
closely related terms. Now v. 3. 4, however, only the principal term "sonship of God" 
is at first brought out. But we must not detach it from its presupposition and its 
consequence. According to the meaning and intention of the apostle, according to 
the context, we must not 
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Of election and ordination to filial piety, we have no other conception than that God 
hath from eternity chosen and predestinated us to come to faith, to become the 
children of God by faith, and as such to be holy and blameless, to walk in love before 
him, and finally to obtain the inheritance of children, blessedness. 


Above all, we refer back to what we remarked in our former explanation of 
Eph. 1, concerning the connection between present blessing and eternal election 
and ordinance. We showed there that in the purpose of election and in the 
specialization of the blessings which we Christians now possess and enjoy and still 
hope for, essentially the same goods are mentioned, that we now have, have 
received, what God has already intended for us in eternity, that in both halves of the 
uniform period Eph. 1:3-14 the blessings of time appear as the outflow and 
execution of the eternal counsel and purpose of God. And the whole development 
of thought in the section v. 3-14, of which our Ohioan opponents have taken little 
notice, has just such value for us as the individual expressions. Not only the 
individual words and sentences, but also the context, the connection of the 
sentences, the arrangement and structure of the long period belong to the linguistic 
expression in which the Spirit of God has made known to us the divine thoughts. 
Now, if the blessing described in the whole passage is the realization of God's 
eternal counsel of election, and if the preaching of the gospel and faith, as stated 
above, are not a prerequisite but a component, the beginning of this blessing, then 
of course preaching and faith are also included in the counsel of election as a 
component, object, and purpose. We were chosen and ordained before the 
foundation of the world to that which we have received in time, to all the blessings 
of Christianity, which began with faith, with becoming believers. In this nexus of 
thought, which leaps into the eyes of every unprejudiced examining reader, it 
matters not so much how the yxaUc v. 4 is understood. The next general meaning 
of xaxUc, German "wie denn," is "according to that, that," "appropriate to that." 
Election and blessing correspond to each other. But this general meaning narrows 
in many cases, specializes into various narrower terms. And there all lexicographers 
register, besides the meaning quemadmodum, quomodo, also the other quandoquidem, 
"for," "because," "sintemal," and prove it by biblical examples. Two things, two 
actions, may, after all, correspond to each other in the way that cause and effect do. 
And now, since in the whole of B. 3-14 the blessing is represented as the outflow 
and result of eternal election, v. 4 fits best for xa*U¢ the meaning quandoquidem, 
"because." He who has the result 
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remains the same, if one stops at the general meaning "according to", 
"appropriate". Only then is the blessing appropriate to the time of eternal election 
and ordinance, when all that the blessing includes, thus also faith, already falls into 
the eternal ordinance of God. God has in time given us the gospel to hear, brought 
us to faith, justified us by faith, endowed us with the Holy Spirit, and sealed us. And 
this corresponds to God's having chosen and ordained us, even before the 
foundation of the world, to faith, to filiation, to sanctification, as well as to filial 
inheritance. On the other hand, the blessing of election is inadequate, incongruous, 
if faith, which is a part of the blessing, is separated from election, from the content 
of election, and placed before election as a precondition. 

A peculiar version of the term election, which, as he himself admits, has no 
tradition behind it, and will not quite enter into the minds even of his comrades in 
spirit and in battle, is advocated by Prof. Fritschel in the writing referred to in the 
entrance, and he seeks to prove it from the Biblical usage, pp. 33-45. He takes 
éydéyeobai, XXX shortly as equivalent to "convert." For our part, we have 
acknowledged "Lehre und Wehre" 1905, p. 435, that in quite a few passages of the 
New Testament, as John 15:19; 1 Cor. 1:27, 28; James 2:5, there is mention of 
historical election, "which is identical with calling or conversion." In conversion a 
separation takes place. Since we have been converted by God's grace, we have in 
fact been taken out of the world and set in relation to God. For this reason, however, 
we must not identify election and conversion as such. Election may also consist in 
a mere act of the will, in a determination, in a decision concerning the objects in 
question. Above all, Fritschel refers to the 230 or so passages in the Old Testament 
in which it is said that God chose Israel out of the world of nations and adopted it 
as a people of possession. We have remarked that the New Testament sayings in 
which God is named as the subject of election, and the Christians as the object, go 
back, as Cremer rightly observes, to those sayings of the Old Testament in which 
the divine election of Israel is spoken of as "the preferential taking out of Israel from 
all the nations, that it might stand in distinction from them in relation to a special 
belonging to God. However, in very few of these "230 passages" is the conversion 
of Israel meant. The Israel which God had chosen for Himself out of all the nations 
in the Old Covenant, and made His people, is the whole seed of Abraham, the xata 
odpya. \srael, including the many unconverted Israelites. God had related Himself 
to this people as a people in the time of the Old Covenant. To the whole people 
belonged the 
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Rom. 9, 1 ff. mentioned preferences. Only in some of the prophets, especially in 
the second part of Isaiah, "Israel, my chosen one" refers to the believing Israel. The 
election of Israel to the covenant people is but an analogue of the election of the 
children of God to eternal life. By acknowledging that Eph. 1:4 backdates election- 
conversion to eternity, Fritschel finally also comes to a counsel of God, and now 
determines the eternal election and ordinance of God to be the ordinance of our 
conversion. God has already in eternity converted us, that is, determined to convert 
us. The &¢e/é€ato Ev avtw he declares, "God chose us into Christ by decreeing 
us." P. 60. We might be quite satisfied, if not linguistically, yet factually, with this 
explanation. For ordinance to conversion is, after all, the same as election to faith. 
Fritschel places conversion, faith in election, ordinance, does not place faith as a 
prerequisite before election. He describes faith in time as the necessary 
consequence of eternal election. "The counsel was taken before the foundation of 
the world, and so that temporal conversion, as far as God is concerned, took place 
in eternity. An objective conversion, which in time must become a subjective one." 
P. 62. But Fritschel means all this quite differently from what the words read. This 
is already evident from his definition of eudoxia, zpd0eaic, Bovdy, OéAnua. 

"Pleasure, resolution, purpose, and will" Eph. 1 is straightforwardly 
conceived by Fritschel p. 29, as by Schmitt p. 352, as the general will and counsel 
of God for salvation, as it is known from the history of salvation, as the voluntas 
revelata et ordinata. We repeat that it is bottomless arbitrariness to fix once for all 
the content of these terms, which can only be determined according to the context 
of the Scriptural passages in question, from the Scriptural whole, from the history 
of salvation, and then to insert this ready-made content in any Scriptural passage 
in which one of those expressions is found. The content of the 7pd0¢otc Eph. 1, 11 
is the tpooptopoc, nothing else. And the sentence: tov ta mavta évepyovvtos yata 
t™mv Bovdnv tov OeAnuatoc avtov is simply turned into its opposite, if one with 
Fritschel p. 26, that the resolution here spoken of can be rendered nugatory by 
man's wanton reluctance. God, who always puts everything into operation 
according to the counsel of his will, really carries it out, also carries out the 
Tpooptiopdc consisting in the mpd0Eotc, in which he takes away man's reluctance, 
not by force, of course, but by word and spirit, converts man, and keeps him in the 
faith. We refer here to our earlier remarks on the terms resolution, counsel, 
ordinance "Lehre und Wehre" 1905, pp. 245 ff. 444 ff. with which the critics referred 
to have not dealt further. If, by the way, Prof. 
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Schmitt, p. 352, attributes an incredible mistake to the undersigned, in that he took v. 
11 xaTd etc. as a modifier of rpooptévtec, instead of as a modifier of évepyobvtos, this 
is based on a mistake on his part. The wording of the sentence in question is quoted 
twice, loc. cit. p. 445, and the yxatd them. always properly put in its place, after 
évepyotvtoc. And the explanation of the sentence 
directly excludes this mistake. However, it follows from the whole construction of v. 
10. 11, that the divine purpose is at the same time thought of as the counsel of God. 
Yes, our opponents know only one counsel of eternity, namely, that God has 
already determined in eternity to send Christ into the world for the salvation of the 
world, and to make blessed all who believe in Christ, or, what is the same, the 
determination and arrangement of the way of salvation and the means of salvation. 
Election in regard to faith is, after all, but a self-evident inference from the general 
council of salvation in connection with the divine omniscience. When Fritschel, for 
his part, p. 38, defines "the eternal decree" "as the general counsel of love in its 
personal application to the individual believer," nothing else can be imagined from 
this vague, indefinite expression, according to his whole exposition, than that God 
in eternity has conceived the general counsel of love, which is then carried out in 
time on the individual believer. He testifies, indeed, p. 23, expressly "of the general 
counsel of salvation:" "This is, indeed, in reality, the only counsel concerning 
blessedness that there is." And now as to Eph. 1, Prof. Fritschel, after exegeting wv. 
3-14, and explaining some characteristic expressions quite correctly, at the close 
sums up the whole in sentences like the following: "God ordained us, that is, his 
people of the New Testament, the Christians, the converts, before the foundation of 
the world, that is, took the counsel now executed, in which all things were ordered 
which were necessary to make us such as are holy and spotless in his sight, now 
and for ever." "In his love he hath decreed all things . .. which things were necessary, 
that we through Christ should be made the children of God." P. 68. There the 
ordinance of the persons in question to conversion, to filiation, of which Eph. 1 alone 
speaks, to which alone the expressions é&eAéEato nudc, mpoopicac, npoopio& évtesc fit, 
is suddenly transposed into an arrangement of factual objects, of the means of 
conversion, and thus made u out of x. God "ordained all things" that were necessary 
to filiation. Accordingly, our temporal conversion, or rather the possibility of our 
conversion, can only be "already established in eternity," inasmuch as God has 
already established in eternity all the means necessary to conversion. Our 
opponents, by their exegesis, by their distortion of clear scriptural words and 
scriptural concepts, strike out the doctrine of election of persons 
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and the ordinance of the persons to childship and all that belongs to it, as it is also 
contained in Eph. 1, simply out of Scripture. We stick to the clear text and context of 
Scripture and to our confession according to Scripture, in which, for example, Eph. 1 
is exegeted just as we have done, namely, that God hath providentially chosen to 
salvation all and every person of the elect, who through Christ shall be saved, and 
hath also ordained that he would bring, help, promote, strengthen, and preserve them 
unto salvation, that is, convert them to repentance and faith by the Spirit and Word, 
adopt them unto filial adoption, sanctify them in love, strengthen and preserve them 
in faith, and so finally make them blessed and glorious. G. St. 
(Conclusion follows.) 


Whence hath faith that it maketh righteous and blessed? 


(Continued.) 

Now, if faith justifies neither with reference to the repentance that precedes it 
nor with reference to the works that flow from it, does it derive its power to purify from 
sins from its own act of trust or from the changes that conversion produces in man? 
Now does the vis justificans of faith lie in this act as such? Does God forgive sins for 
the sake of being caught and grasped? Is the act of receiving or giving oneself the 
aus. ratione or relatio in which faith cleanses, justifies? Certainly, this receiving and 
giving of oneself, or faith as an act of taking, brings into the possession and 
enjoyment of justification. But this acceptance and giving of oneself does not move 
God to justification; it is not a condition on which God bestows and imputes 
forgiveness; neither, therefore, does faith rely on it, and in it it does not have its 
justifying power. Faith does not justify because the act of accepting or giving oneself 
is pleasing to God and is something good and God-worked, a new velle et accipere 
pleasing to God, obedience to the gospel, a good work, a beautiful virtue, quality, or 
constitution in man. Faith as an act of grasping, or as an "opus organicum," as Brenz, 
under Luther's and Melanchthon's approbation of it, says, does not move God to 
forgive man. In this act, therefore, does not lie the justifying power of faith. Faith, 
which relies on its own faith, drives with itself 
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Idolatry. But even this kind of idolatry is not lacking. As carnal reason falsely 
concluded from the works of the Old Testament saints, who already had 
forgiveness of sins for Christ's sake, and did the works in order to exercise their 
faith and to provoke others to faith by their example, that the saints had obtained 
forgiveness of sin by their works, and then imitated the works of the saints in order 
to obtain forgiveness (121:80 ff.): so also carnal, Pharisaic reason, when it hears 
so much about faith in the Bible, comes to the conclusion that the saints had 
obtained forgiveness of sin by their works.): so also the carnal, Pharisaical reason, 
when it hears so much of faith in the Bible, comes to the thought that the act of faith 
as trust and new willing, as refraining from resisting, as giving oneself and being 
pleased, is the thing which for its own sake and so excellently pleases God, or yet 
pleases him in the measure that he forgives the sinner for the sake of this act of 
faith. 

The Arminians teach: "Faith itself is an act of our obedience, which God 
prescribes for us" and which "in the business of justification is to be considered as 
our work or doing". 2) The Apologia Conf. Rem. emphasizes, "fidem requiri ad 
justificationem, quatenus est viva fides," and viva in the sense of efficax per 
caritatem. *) And according to Limborch, this faith active through love is the 
"conditio in nobis et a nobis requisita, ut justificationem consequamur. Et itaque 
actus, qui licet in se spectatus perfectus nequaquam sit, .. . tamen a Deo gratiosa 
et liberrima voluntate pro pleno et perfecto acceptatur." +) To the Arminians, then, 
the act of faith, as a moral deed of man, is the thing which God ordains, or yet co- 
ordinates, to forgive the sinner. The Socinians teach: As the way of becoming 
righteous, God has shown us "faith in Jesus Christ, that is, obedience to the 
commandments of Christ, with the hope of obtaining eternal life, for which 
obedience every one that hath it, whether he hath been a sinner and God's enemy, 
yet is dear and acceptable unto God, and shall obtain forgiveness of all his sins." 
5) Socin teaches: The sine qua non of justification is faith, which is essentially "Dei 
obedientia", "obe- 


1) The Apology writes: "For when these see good works in the saints, they judge 
humanly of the saints, and want to think that the saints have obtained forgiveness of sin by their 
works, or have been justified to God by works. Therefore they imitate them, and think that they 
also thus obtain forgiveness of sins, and appease the wrath of God. Such public error and false 
doctrine of works we condemn." - Now when the same people read of faith that it is "a living, 
bold confidence," "so sure that it would die a thousand times over," etc., they get the idea that 
faith is so pleasing to God because it is daring and bold exploit, etc., and that it is not so. 

2) Ginther's Symbolism, 241. 3) Guericke, Symb., 394. 

4) L.c., p. 394. 5) Gunther, I. c., 241. 
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dientia praeceptorum Christi", "recta faciendi et prava vitandi amor ac studium". 
He writes: "Credere in Jesum Christum nihil aliud est, quam Jesu Christo 
confidere et iccirco ex ejus praescripto vitam instituere." "'Fides in Christum .. . 
Christi praeceptorum' obedientia est sub spe futurae immortalitatis." 6) Thus, to 
the Socinians, faith is the trustful following of Christ in walk, and for the sake of this 
obedience, to which the vis justificans is inherent, God justifies man. Exactly so 
the Unitarians: the believing and trusting heart, or the attempt to do God's will as a 
follower of Christ, or the act of self-denial, the sincere confession of repentance, 
and the act of surrendering oneself to God, which is called faith by Scripture, is "the 
chief condition, and perhaps the only one, under which we receive forgiveness of 
former sins." 7) Like the Socinians and Unitarians, the Nationalists also teach. Faith 
justifies as a disposition. Man becomes pleasing to God not through isolated works, 
but through the faithful attitude of the heart. Wegscheider says: man becomes 
righteous "sola vera fide h. e. animo ad Christi exemplum ejusdemque praecepta 
composito". 8) Many sectarian preachers also use to speak of faith like the 
Socinians and Rationalists. They describe faith as "placing oneself absolutely at 
the disposal of Jesus and his Spirit," or "not being deterred by the degenerate 
condition of men from laying hands on the work," or "trusting in the power of truth 
and the Spirit," or "placing confidence in God and being obedient to him," or "freely 
giving ourselves to God for ownership and service," or "helpfulness," "love," 
"obedience to the commandments," especially the keeping of the Golden Rule, 
etc., etc. And to the work of man thus described, which they falsely pass off for the 
Christian faith, they attach, in whole or in part, the vis justificans. It is, at bottom, 
the old Papist doctrine of the fides caritate formata, which justifies with reference 
to the virtues and works connected with it, or because faith is in itself a good work 
or a new ethical principle in man. 9) "A similar theory" - says E. F. K. Miller 10) - 
"was carried by some Pie- 


6) Guericke, I. c., 396. 7) Gunther, I. c., 241. 

8) Luthardt, comp. at 294. 

9) In 1530, Jacob Sadolet, Roman bishop of Carpentras, France, taught that faith is 
forgiven because it is offered to God: "Illa fides" (which we offer to God and which is in part a 
matter of our will) "Dei omnipotentis justitiam excitat per quam ille ut est vere bonus, non 
ignoscit solum ad se accedentibus et per fidem sese illi dedentibus, sed eos eadem prope 
justitia, qua est ipse praeditus et eodem genere bonitatis exornat." (Plitt, Apology, 127. Cf. 
Luther, Erl. ed. 58, 346. 353.) 

10) Symbolism, 285. 
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tists and the newer theology of mediation." Of Schleiermacher and his students, 
Luthardt writes: 11) "Schleiermacher, in accordance with his overall view, 
reinterpreted justification as 'being taken up into the community of life with Christ 
as a changed relationship of man to God,' instead of: God to man. The theology 
that followed Schleiermacher was not entirely free from the mixture of justification 
with regeneration and sanctification. As a rule, faith is here conceived as justifying, 
in so far as it is a new ethical principle. Even Martensen, § 230: 'in his grace-filled 
view God sees in the seed the future fruit of blessedness, in the pure will the 
realized ideal of freedom’. But as soon as faith is conceived as justifying, in so far 
as it is more living, one shakes the certainty of salvation and the security of 
consolation, and approaches the Roman error." 12) 

But even Luthardt himself, as a synergistic theologian, does not and cannot 
stand squarely on this question. To be sure, he does not teach that faith justifies if 
it is alive or active through love. But Luthardt does teach that in man, when he is 
converted and before he believes, there must be found not only the knowledge of 
sin and the pain of sin, but also the earnest will to break with sin in order to live unto 
God. 13) And the act of faith, according to Luthardt, is not worked by God, but is 
only made possible by God's grace. God gives man the power to believe, and man 
uses this power, converts himself, viribus non nativis, sed dativis, and by his own 
decision of will calls forth in himself the act of faith. Conversion, according to 
Luthardt, is an achievement of man, and faith is free obedience which man 
performs; faith is man's own act. 14) Now of this faith, which is preceded by the 
earnest will to break with sin in order to live unto God, and which comes about by 
man's own decision of will, Luthardt says: "The consequence of faith in the grace 
of God in Christ is justification." 15) "Faith is that conduct toward the revelation of 
God's salvation in Christ Jesus by which salvation is conditioned." 16) Faith is 
required "as a (subjective) condition" of justification or forgiveness of sins.") Faith 
is "a condition of justification.") According to Luthardt 


11) Compendium, 294. 

12) The Lutheran Observer says not only of repentance: "Repentance is a 
resolute turning away from your old sins with a full purpose to live a different 
life," but also of faith: "In the saving of your soul you must act and Christ must act. 
Your faith is your laying hold on Jesus and doing whatever he bids you." (1906, 
p. 34.) 


13) L.c., 270. 14) L. c., 259-270. 15) L. c., 282. 
16) 283. 17) L.c., 284. 18) L. c., 280. 
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the divine judgment of forgiveness of sins or justification does not come about until 
man performs the acts which, according to Luthardt, lead to faith. To him faith is 
not a mere means, but a condition of justification to be fulfilled by man. Luthardt is 
a synergist and denies the full truth of the third article. But this cannot logically be 
done without damage to the second article and the doctrine of justification. And 
what is true of Luthardt is true of all synergists. In America, too, our synergistic 
opponents maintain that God justifies and forgives and offers forgiveness of sins 
only on condition that man first believes (refrains from reluctance or behaves rightly 
toward grace). According to them, a part of the power that leads to justification falls 
into the act of faith, which they let arise synergistically. According to D. Jacobs, the 
condition of election is the right use of the freedom that God has left to man, or right 
conduct toward the grace offered, or faith. 19) And now Jacobs claims: "The 
relation of faith to predestination is precisely the same as it is to justification. . . 
Nothing can be ascribed to faith in the one sphere that cannot be ascribed to it in 
the other; neither should anything be denied to it in the one sphere that is not 
denied to it in the other. Justification is the record in time of God's eternal 
predestination." 20) Therefore, just as the right use of freedom or faith determines 
God to election, so also faith or the right conduct of man determines God to 
justification and forgiveness of sins. So also, according to D. Jacobs, the act of faith 
is part of the power that brings about justification or forgiveness of sins. Here the 
act of faith does not merely, as an "opus organicum," bring into the possession and 
enjoyment of pardon, but it causes and conditions pardon, and moves and 
determines God, as to election, so also to justification. But although without the act 
of faith (the acceptance or giving of oneself) no one comes into the possession and 
enjoyment of forgiveness, although the personal having, possession, and 
enjoyment of justification has for its sine qua non the appropriation or 
communication, the acceptance or application by faith, which God works in order 
that man may come into the possession of forgiveness, yet it follows from this 


19) A Summary of the Christian Faith, 556 f.. 

20) L.c., 560 f. Compare with this the statements which went through many papers 
towards the end of last year, namely, that the difference between Missouri and his opponents 
lay in this, that, while Missouri allowed only two causes which had moved God to election, the 
opponents of Missouri taught three causes of election: God's grace, Christ's merit, and faith, 
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Not that God offers the forgiveness of sins only on condition of the act of faith on 
the part of man. God's grace and Christ's merit move God to forgive sin, and before 
man believes, God offers him justification, so that he may believe and thus have 
and possess it. Faith does not take its justifying and cleansing power from its own 
act of accepting or giving itself. The act of faith does not retune God from wrath to 
grace, and does not move and cause God to pardon the sinner. And though it is 
God Himself who appropriates forgiveness to man by the taking of faith, which God 
works through the gospel of the forgiveness of sins, yet God does not forgive, nor 
does God appropriate forgiveness to man, for the sake of the act of faith. Therefore 
faith does not and need not rely on its own faith and trust. Woe to us if this were 
the case! For faith, as an act of man, is an imperfect thing, afflicted with all manner 
of weaknesses and infirmities. How often the Lord complains of little faith! And 
instead of justifying his disciples for the sake of this frail act, he rather scolded them. 
Inherent in the act of faith is not the vis justificans of faith. Considered as a work, 
virtue, and condition in man, therefore, the defective act of faith can so little earn 
us forgiveness from God, that as such it rather needs forgiveness itself. If God 
would judge us according to the strength and perfection of our faith, he would have 
to condemn us instead of justifying us. Christians, therefore, do not rely on the 
excellence of their trust, nor do they ask God to impute to them the good works and 
beautiful virtues of their faith for righteousness, but rather that, for Christ's sake, he 
may forgive them the very infirmities of their faith. In the nature of the act of faith 
itself, therefore, we must not look for the justifying power of faith. It is equally wrong 
to justify faith by reference to conversion, and thus to seek the vis justificans of 
faith in the changes which conversion produces in the heart of man. Certainly 
conversion is God's work, and through it a great change comes about in the mind, 
heart, and will of man. An enemy of God becomes a Christian, a man who now wills 
what he formerly cast away, who accepts forgiveness. But even this change in 
man's heart through conversion is not the thing which God looks at when he 
justifies, and from which faith takes its justifying power. Faith does not justify 
because it involves a great upheaval in the mind and will of man. To be sure, there 
is no faith without regeneration, and conversion is necessary to blessedness. He 
who is not born again cannot be 
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Enter into the kingdom of God. But the change that has become in man by 
regeneration does not move God to justification. And faith does not look into its own 
heart to find there something to hold to, to build upon and trust in justification. In 
short, the justifying power of faith is not in the act of believing, or in the change of 
heart by conversion. 

Our Confession teaches: faith justifies, faith itself is to be held to make us 
pleasing and acceptable to God, fides imputatur ad justitiam. (99, § 71 f.; 139, § 
186.) But our Confession not only emphasizes the fact "that the same faith makes 
pious for God," but also shows "how this is to be understood." (98, § 61.) When it 
says, "Faith justifieth," it is said to exclude all works. "For thus saith he" (Paul to the 
Romans) "in the 4th chapter: 'To him that dealeth in works, the reward is not 
reckoned by grace, but by duty; but to him that dealeth not in works, but believeth 
on him that justifieth the ungodly, to him his faith is reckoned for righteousness.’ 
Now it is clear from these words that faith is the thing and the essence which he 
calls God's righteousness, and he adds that it is imputed by grace, and says that it 
cannot be imputed to us by grace if there were works or merit. Therefore he 
certainly excludes all merit and all works, not only of Jewish ceremonies, but also 
all other good works. For if by these works we should become righteous to God, 
faith would not be counted to us for righteousness apart from all works, as Paul 
clearly says. And after this he saith: 'And we say that Abraham's faith was counted 
for righteousness." (104, § 88 f.) Nor, according to our confession, is it in faith as 
an act or new full or obedience of man that the power of faith which purifies and 
justifies from sins lies. However, faith is not, as the Papists teach, a dead matter of 
memory, but a "certain strong confidence in the heart," "velle et accipere oblatam 
promissionem." (95, § 48.) Faith is "not an idle thought," but "such a new light, life, 
and power in the heart, which renews heart, mind, and courage, and makes of us 
another man and new creature, that is, a new light and work of the Holy Spirit." (98, 
§ 64.) Faith is a strong consolation, a new birth, and a new life, "as may be seen in 
the conversion of Pauli and Augustini." And if one asks "how it happens that a heart 
begins to believe, how it comes to faith," the Apology answers: "It is the Holy Spirit 
who, through the preaching of repentance and forgiveness of sins, produces this 
new will, this new birth, and this new life in man. 
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(98, § 61 ff.) 21) "Therefore the faith which the apostles speak of is not a bad 
knowledge of histories, but a strong, powerful work of the Holy Spirit, which changes 
hearts." (105, § 99.) - But the vis justificativa of faith, according to our confession, 
does not lie in this change set in the heart of man by conversion and wrought by 
the Holy Spirit, not in the new velle or act of faith as such. God does not offer or 
appropriate justification to us for the sake of conversion or the act of faith. The 
scholastics taught: "justitiam in voluntate esse," therefore faith, which is only a 
matter of understanding, cannot justify. But the Apology answers, "Fides est non 
tantum notitia in intellectu, sed etiam fiducia in voluntate, hoc est, est velle et 
accipere hoc, quod in promissione offertur, videlicet reconciliationem et 
remissionem peccatorum." But it does not follow from this that our righteousness 
lies in our will, for in Scripture justification means as much as absolving the guilty 
“propter alienam justitiam, videlicet Christi, quae aliena justitia communicatur 
nobis per fidem. Itaque quum hoc loco (Rom. 5, 1) justitia nostra sit imputatio 
alienae justitiae, aliter hic de justitia loquendum est, quam quum in philosophia 
aut in foro quaerimus justitiam proprii operis, quae certe est in voluntate. Ideo 
Paulus inquit, 1 Cor. 1, 30: ,Ex ipso vos estis in Christo Jesu, qui factus est nobis 
sapientia a Deo, justitia et sanctificatio et redemtio/ Et 2 Cor. 5, 28: ,Eum, qui non 
novit peccatum, pro nobis fecit peccatum, ut nos efficeremur justitia Dei in ipso/ 
Sed quia justitia Christi donatur nobis per fidem, ideo fides est justitia in nobis 
imputative, id est, est id, quo efficimur accepti Deo propter imputationem et 
ordinationem Dei, sicut Paulus ait (Rom. 4, 3. 5): Fides imputatur ad justitiam." 
(139, § 183 f.) According to this, the act of faith, the velle of faith in voluntate 
hominis, is not a cause which determines and moves God to forgive the sinner, and 
therefore not the conditio sine qua non under which God bestows forgiveness, but 
the means by which God bestows forgiveness on man and makes it his own. Plitt 
says: "If 


21) Cf. 324, § 1. Faith is always viva fides, and viva in the double sense of the word: 
1. viva in the sense of a real apprehension, or a real velle et accipere, in opposition to otiosa 
opinio; 2. viva in the sense of efficax et per caritatem operans. And though faith brings into 
the possession of pardon, not indeed as viva in the sense of efficax per caritatem, but well, 
and that solely, as nuda apprehensio, or as velle et accipere, yet the justifying and cleansing 
power of faith is neither in the one nor in the other, neither in the act of apprehension, nor in the 
operation of faith by love, but solely in the object or content of faith. 
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(Melanchthon) "attached justification to faith, he remarked that this was to be 
understood as man's accepting by faith the righteousness which God offers him in 
the word of promise." 22) , 


That the justifying power of faith does not lie in the act, or model, or deed, or 
work, or in the quality and excellence of the act of faith, the Apology thus writes: 
"Again, as often as the Scripture speaks of faith, it means the faith which builds on 
pure grace; for faith does not make pious and righteous for God because it is our 
work and ours in Himself (quia sit opus per sese dignum), but only because it takes 
the promised, offered grace bestowed without merit from rich treasure." (97, §56.) 
"Now if by faith alone we obtain forgiveness of sin, and the Holy Spirit, faith alone 
makes pious for God. For they that are reconciled to God are godly unto God, and 
the children of God, not for their purity, but for God's mercy, if they take hold of 
them by faith. Therefore the Scripture testifies that we become godly for God 
through faith. So let us now relate Proverbs, which clearly states that faith makes 
us godly and righteous, not because our faith is such a precious, pure work, but 
only because we receive the offered mercy by faith, and not by any other thing." 
(103, § 86.) "Yea, they say, the highest virtue shall cheaply justify. Answer: It would 
be true if we had a gracious God for our virtue. But it is proved above that we are 
acceptable and righteous for Christ's sake, not for our virtue's sake; for our virtue's 
are unclean. . . . But faith justifies, not because of what we do, but only because it 
seeks and receives mercy, and will not rely on any action of its own; that is, we 
teach that the law does not justify, but the gospel, which is believing that we have 
a gracious God because of Christ, not because of what we do." (125, § 106.) "Then 
poor conscience must fall into despair, if it does not know that the gospel requires 
faith for this very reason, because we are unfit servants and have no merit. (Et haec 
fiducia promissionis fatetur, nos esse servos inutiles, immo haec confessio, quod 
opera nostra sint indigna, est ipsa vox fidei. ) ... Not that faith helps for its own 
sake, but because it trusts in God's promise and mercy. Faith is strong, not because 
of its worthiness, but because of the divine promise. And for this cause Christ here 
beareth 


2) Plitt, Apology, 133. 
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trust in their own work" (i.e. also in the worthiness of the act of faith); "for they 
cannot help. On the other hand, he does not reject trust in God's promise. Yea, he 
requires the same confidence in God's promise for this very reason, because we 
are unfit servants, and works cannot help.” (144 f.) Likewise the Formula of 
Concord teaches and speaks when it writes: "For faith makes righteous, not for this 
and therefore that it is such a good work and beautiful virtue (quod ipsa tam bonum 
opus tamque praeclara virtus sit), but because it grasps and accepts the merit of 
Christ in the promise of the holy Gospel; for the same must be applied and 
appropriated to us by faith, if we are to be justified thereby; that therefore the 
righteousness which is imputed to faith for God, or to believers by pure grace, is 
the obedience, suffering, and resurrection of Christ." (612, § 13. 14.) 

Referring to his remarks in the Apology on the question of where faith gets 
its justifying power, Melanchthon wrote in a letter of 1531 to Brenz, among other 
things, as follows: "But turn thou thine eyes from that new life and from the law 
wholly to the promise and to Christ, and know that it is because of Christ that we 
are righteous, that is, acceptable before God, and obtain peace of conscience, but 
not because of our new life (propter illam renovationem). For even this (haec ipsa 
novitas) is not sufficient for this. We are therefore justified by faith alone, not 
because this, as you write, "is the root" (of the new life) "but because it takes hold 
of Christ, through whom (propter quern) we are pleasant, however far our new life 
may have come. This, of course, must necessarily follow, but it does not quiet our 
conscience. So then it is not love fulfilling the law that justifies, but faith alone, and 
that not as a certain perfection in us (non quia est perfectio quaedam in nobis), but 
only because it takes hold of Christ. It is not on account of our love, not on account 
of our fulfilment of the law, not on account of our new life that we are righteous, 
though these are all gifts of the Holy Spirit, but for Christ's sake alone, and Him 
only can we lay hold of by faith. . .. Believe me, dear Brenz, the controversy about 
the righteousness of faith is a great and difficult one. But you will understand it 
rightly if you take your eye off the law and the Augustinian conception of the 
fulfillment of the law, and fix it only on the promise given by grace; if you say to 
yourself that it is because of Christ's promise that we become righteous, that is, 
pleasing to God, and find peace. This is the truth. It exalts the glory of Christ, and 
wonderfully strengthens hearts. | have tried in the Apology to set forth the matter, 
but on account of the calumnies of the opponents | was not allowed to speak there 
as | am now speaking to you" (viz. 
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Augustine's false doctrine of justification), "though | have said the same thing in 
substance. When should conscience find peace and a sure hope, if it had to say to 
itself that only he is considered righteous in whom that new life is a completed one 
(quod tunc demum justi reputemur, cum illa novitas in nobis perfecta esset)? What 
would that be but to be justified by law, and not by grace and promise? | said in that 
argument that to attribute justification to love is to attribute it to what we do. By this 
| mean the action wrought in us by the Holy Spirit (Ibi intelligo opus factum a 
Spiritu Sancto in nobis). For faith justifies, not as a new conduct wrought in us by 
the Spirit, but because it takes hold of Christ; and because of this, not because of 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit communicated to us, we are acceptable to God. (Fides 
enim justificat, non quia est novum opus Spiritus Sancti in nobis, sed quia 
apprehendit Christum, propter quem sumus accepti, non propter dona Spiritus 
Sancti in nobis.) If you will only perceive that Augustine's opinion must be entirely 
set aside, you will easily arrive at an understanding of the matter, and | hope that 
my Apology will be of assistance to you in this, though | speak with a certain reserve 
(timide) about such high things, which are understood only under struggles of 
conscience. The law and the gospel are always to be preached to the church, but 
this true opinion of the gospel must not be put in the background." 23) So here too 
Melanchthon emphasizes that the justifying power of faith lies neither in the fruits 
that follow it nor in the excellence of the act of faith itself. And Brenz fully agreed 
with him, declaring in his following letter, "Postquam legi et tuas literas et 
appendicem Dom. Lutheri" (to Melanchthon's letter) "et Apologiam, me judice 
canone dignam, didici, vobis doctoribus, non solum recte sentire, verum etiam 
recte loqui." F.B. 
(Conclusion follows.) 


23. Plitt, Apology, 122 f. Corpus Ref. II, 501; Luther, Erl. Ausg., 58, 356 ff. Compare 
also Luther's addition to Melanchthon's letter (loc. cit., 359), in which Luther emphasizes that 
faith does not justify as a quality or virtue in the heart. The following footnote on page 353 is 
also excellent: "Et tamen ne hoc quidem respectu fides justificat, quatenus est donum spiritus 
sancti, sed simpliciter, quatenus habet se correlative ad Christum. Non enim hoc 
principaliter quaeritur, unde sit fides aut quale sit opus, aut quomodo eaeteris operibus 
antecellat, quia fides non per se aut virtute aliqua intrinseca justificat. Non enim nonnisi 
ex parte id efficeret et certitudo consolationis tolleretur, cum fides numquam sit perfecta, 
sed perpetuo etiam in sanctis sit debilis et languida. Justificamur autem fide, id est, propter 
misericordiam promissam seu propter Christum mediatorem, cujus vulneribus se involvit 
fides et ejus meritum sibi applicat." 
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(Continued.) 

24. If through the wonderful victory of Joshua over five Amorite kings and 
the destruction of their cities the southern Canaan came into Israel's possession, 
now the capture of the northern part of the country also followed essentially through 
a campaign, although of longer duration (Jos. 11, 18). The soul of this resistance 
against Israel was Jabin, the king of Hazor (Jos. 11, 1. 10). He knew how to unite 
all the not yet subdued Canaanite kings of the Amorites, Hittites, Perizzites and 
Jebusites in a common resistance, also the Hivites at Mount Hermon. A great 
nation, like the sand of the sea, with many horses and chariots came together at 
Lake Merom north of the Sea of Galilee to fight with Israel (Jos. 11, 5). What, 
therefore, could be mobilized against Israel in the north, east, and west, and at the 
same time stood in some relation of dependence to himself, this Jabin brought 
together. The downfall of the southern Canaanites had not made them wise, had 
not brought them to the thought that Israel and its God were not to be contended 
with. Therefore they did not voluntarily give up the land which they knew and heard 
was given to Israel by Jehovah, nor did they surrender to the children of Israel with 
peace like those of Gideon, but with defiant and hardened hearts (Jos. 11:20) they 
wanted to take the chance of the weapons. And Israel does not take up the fight 
with them without trepidation. They first had to be admonished not to be afraid (Jos. 
11, 6), they had to be strengthened by the promise: "Tomorrow at this time | will 
slay them all before the children of Israel. It is the horses and chariots that make 
Israel afraid. But they receive the command - and therein lay at the same time a 
new promise of sure victory: their horses thou shalt lame, and their chariots thou 
shalt burn with fire. - And so it came to pass. In a sudden attack by Jofua, Jabin and 
his allies are completely defeated at Lake Merom (which Josephus calls 
Samochonitis), and the fugitives are pursued far north to Great Sidon and 
scattered. The chariots of war are burned, the Rosfe paralyzed. "They rely on 
chariots and horses, but we remember the name of the LORD our God" (Pf. 20:8), 
Israel is to learn. Not because they could not use horses and chariots against their 
enemies, but because they should trust in Jehovah alone and not in horses and 
chariots. Jabin falls by the sword of Israel, his city Hazor is burned with fire; also 
the allies of Jabin are killed, "banished"; but their cities the children of Israel let 
remain with divine permission and used them. 
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and all the spoil of these cities and the cattle the children of Israel divided among 
themselves", and "so Joshua took all this land from the bare mountains that go up 
to Seir, to Baal Gad in the breadth of Mount Lebanon down on Mount Hermon". - 
Brenz says about the hardening of the Canaanite nations testified in Jos. 11, 20: 
"Where did it come from? It was, as we hear here, the Lord's providence that they 
hardened their hearts and fought against Israel. For this is what Paul writes to the 
Romans: God gave them over to a perverse mind, to do that which was not fit. For 
this people, from their progenitors Ham and Canaan, had been ungodly, had grown 
up in ungodliness, had grown old in ungodliness. So God now gives them up to the 
judgment of their ungodliness, that they should harden themselves against Israel, 
and perish in their contumacy, even as God before had hardened Pharaoh. "He 
who is devoted to unrighteousness from his youth and grows great and old in it, 
God gives him over to the desires of his heart, so that afterward he falls into ever 
new sins and perishes and is condemned. Therefore it is necessary to resist at first, 
and to turn quickly to repentance, that we may subdue the sinful lusts of our heart, 
and rather give ourselves captive to the will of God." 

25. From Jos. 11, 21-12, 24 we find a list of the 31 kings and their cities that 
Joshua subdued. It summarizes again how Joshua, who was called by God, carried 
out the first part of his task to take the promised land after the kings Sihon and Og 
who had already been subdued in the time of Moses. At the same time it is 
mentioned (Jos. 11, 22) where Joshua still "left Enakim in the land of the children 
of Israel", namely in Gaza, in Gath and in Ashdod; and in addition there were also 
the territories of the Philistines and Gessurites (Jos. 13, 1-6), with all of whom the 
battle was still to come. But Joshua's first main task was substantially done. What 
was still backward of it, that should not hinder him, according to the will of God, to 
go now already to his second main task, to distribute the land (Jof. 13, 7). If the data 
contained in Jos. 11, 21-13, 6, with the exception of 11, 21. 22 and 13, 1-6, do not 
bring anything new, they are therefore not an idle and superfluous repetition. 
Rather, this repetition is a rather forceful proof of the truthfulness of God, who leaves 
none of His promises unfulfilled. "So Joshua took all the land, according to all that 
the LORD had spoken unto Moses, and gave it for an inheritance unto Israel, that 
there should be no lack of all that the LORD commanded Moses" (11:23, 15). 
Centuries ago God had first promised to Abraham to give this land to his seed; to 
Isaac, to Jacob, he had renewed the same promise, and they had died believing in 
this promise, and had not experienced its fulfillment, but had only "seen it afar off." 
And so 
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On the other hand, this repetition is also a loud accusation against the unbelief of 
those who are "cast down in the wilderness" and who have not been able to enter 
the land of promise. God may well delay the fulfillment of his promise, but in the 
end he certainly does what he has promised. 

26. The second half of the book of Joshua describes to us chiefly the 
distribution of the land among the tribes of Israel (ch. 13-19), namely: Reuben, Gad, 
and half Manasseh (ch. 13); Judah (ch. 14, 6-15 Caleb's inheritance; ch. 15 the 
tribe of Judah); Ephraim (ch. 16); half Manasseh (including the daughters of 
Zelaphehad; ch. 17); Benjamin (ch. 18); Simeon, Zebulun, Issachar, Esser, 
Naphtali, Dan (ch. 19, 1-48); and Joshua's inheritance, of the tribe of Ephraim (ch. 
19, conclusion). Then follow the ordinances concerning the free cities (chap. 20), 
concerning the dwelling-places to be assigned to the Levites (chap. 21); the 
account of the troubles, occasioned by the erection of an altar at Jordan on the part 
of the third and a half tribes who remained dwelling beyond, and of the godly 
settlement of these troubles (chap. 22), whereupon the book closes with Joshua's 
admonition to the elders and officials of Israel (ch. 23), as well as to all Israel (ch. 
24, 1-28) and with some words about his and Eleazar's death and grave, as well as 
about Joseph's grave (ch. 24, 29-33). 

27. Joshua was supposed to begin the distribution of the land because he 
was "old and well-beseeched", while there was still much land left to conquer. This 
is how God Himself wants it (Jos. 13, 1), and He tells Joshua how much is not yet 
conquered. But as if it were already in the hands of Israel, a decree is to be made 
about it. So Joshua is to die over it before the whole land is actually in Israel's 
power. Of course, Joshua could have asked for a prolongation of his life until that 
time came; he could not have asked for anything harder than when he made the 
sun stand still; like Hezekiah, the Lord could have added so much to his life; indeed, 
he could have done so even without Joshua's prayer, and given him so much 
strength and fire in his old days that he would have been able to cope with all the 
Enakim, Philistines, and Geffurites. But we are to learn here just another truth, 
which is highly needful to us. When God calls us and wants to call us, we should 
not think that it is still too early, that | should still do this and that, otherwise it will 
not happen as it should. God is already finding people and means to finish a work 
that he has called us to do and has done through us so far. Moses leads Israel to 
the Jordan, but another leads them across. David has rest from his enemies, and 
is so far advanced that he can now build a house for the Lord; he did not lack good 
will; but he hears, "When thy time is past," then Solomon shall do it. The apostles 
die, the church remains. The 
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The Lord is able to maintain and extend it through others, even without the Twelve. 
It is enough for us to be faithful in our work, as if we wanted to do everything, and 
yet be ready when God calls us to lay down our hands and command God to 
continue our work. 

We now learn how Reuben, Gad and half of Manasseh receive the 
inheritance that was already assigned to them by Moses (Jos. 13, 15-32). Reuben 
was the firstborn. But his tribe does not get according to Deut. 21, 17 a twofold 
inheritance of all that is present, but now still, after more than three hundred years, 
the punishment of Reuben's iniquity (Gen. 49, 4) goes in its consequences also 
over his family. But Reuben's birthright passes to his brother Joseph, who gets two 
parts, one for Ephraim and one for Manasseh. But to the tribe of Levi (Jos. 13, 33) 
Moses did not give a separate, coherent inheritance, because "the LORD, the God 
of Israel, is their inheritance, as he has spoken to them". 

28. The land was to be divided by lot. Thus the LORD commanded by 
Moses, Numbers 26:53: "To many thou shalt give much for an inheritance, and to 
few shalt thou give a little; to every man according to his number. But the land shall 
be divided by lot; according to the names of the tribes of their fathers shall they take 
inheritance"; and "as the lot fills to every one there, so shall he have it", Num. 33, 
54. Thus the dispute was prevented. But with this nothing was taken away from the 
privilege which God, through Moses (Deut. 1, 36), had once assured Caleb, the one 
of the twelve spies who had remained faithful with Joshua. "Unto him will | give the 
land whereon he hath trodden, and unto his children, because he hath faithfully 
followed the LORD." Therefore Caleb has a right now, before the lots are cast, and 
before the other children of Judah have their turn, to claim in advance the beautiful 
and glorious inheritance promised to him forty-five years ago. He does so ina 
glorious speech, in which he gives glory to God, takes Joshua as a witness ("you 
heard it the same day"), and designates the mountains of Hebron as his and his 
own future inheritance. Joshua blesses him and gives it to him for an inheritance. 
He was 85 years old when he received the inheritance, "and, behold, | am as strong 
this day as | was in the day that Moses sent me forth. As my strength was then, so 
is it now, to contend, and to go out and in." To quarrel, he says. For for him it is still 
to contend. There still dwell Enakim, there still are great and strong cities, "whether 
the LORD would be with me to drive them out, as the LORD hath spoken." And he 
did drive them out, as we read more fully Jos. 15:13-19. - Thus Caleb is a glorious 
example of steadfast faith, and his godliness also receives the promise of this 
temporal life. 
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The inheritance of the tribe of Judah is first described to us according to its 
borders (Jos. 15, 1-12), then according to the cities belonging to it (Jos. 15, 21-62) 
and v. 63 still mentions that the Jebusites could not be driven out of Jerusalem by 
the children of Judah, therefore they stayed there with them "until this day". 

29. From the distribution of the land among the rest of the tribes of Israel, 
reported from chap. 16-19, some circumstances are worthy of special notice. 

In the tribe of Manasseh Zelaphehad had died in the desert without a male 
heir, but had left a number of daughters. Because of them Moses (Num. 27, 1-11) 
had asked the Lord and received the message to give the inheritance to these 
daughters of their father. Now, when it was time to divide the land, they came 
forward before Joshua and Eleazar, the priest, and had their inheritance given to 
them among their father's brothers according to the law of the inheritance of 
daughters. Likewise the tribe of Joseph prevailed that, because Ephraim's and 
Manasseh's posterity were "a great people,” not one lot and one cord only was 
given to him, but a double lot. So Jacob's blessing (Gen. 48:5) came to pass. But it 
seems (Jos. 17, 14. 17) that the children of Joseph had to do to see their right 
recognized. 

After the tabernacle of the congregation was brought to Shiloh (Jos. 18, 1) 
Joshua had to complain about the lack of zeal of seven tribes that had not yet taken 
their inheritance. Joshua orders a kind of cadastral and topographical survey of the 
land still in Israel's charge by a commission of three men from each tribe. These 
"went through the land, and described it by letter according to the cities in seven 
parts, and came to Joshua to the camp at Shiloh. Then Joshua cast lots for them 
at Shiloh before the LORD, and there he divided the land among the children of 
Israel, every man his portion." At any rate, here is the first trace of a more accurate 
map; but as to the mode of determining the several portions of inheritance by lot, 
the opinions of the exegetes still differ widely. 

As Caleb's inheritance was determined first, so Joshua's last (Jos. 19, 49. 
50). According to the commandment of the Lord they gave him "the city which he 
required," namely, Timnath-serah in mount Ephraim. There he built the city and 
dwelt in it. - So Joshua and Eleazar and the chief of the fathers among the tribes 
completed the distribution of the land (Jos. 19, 51). 

From time immemorial the distribution of Canaan, as we find it here reported, 
has also attracted the attention of legislators and national economists. The 
exegetes make extensive digressions into their fields. Does the distribution of the 
land indicate that Israel was pre-. 
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While it is true that Israel is to remain predominantly a farming people, and that 
there are to be no so-called large landowners among Israel, "who alone possess 
the land" and can therefore alone determine the price of its yields, on the other hand 
no communism has been introduced here. According as the lot falls, the one 
receives "a noonday land," the other one "with springs of water"; no Spartan rule 
specifies a maximum of land which may under no circumstances be exceeded. But 
fixed limits, as for the tribe, so for the individual, are from the first in view, already 
by the legislation of Moses, who exhorts Deut. 19, 14: "Thou shalt not drive back 
thy neighbour's border, which the former have set in thine inheritance, which thou 
shalt inherit in the land which the LORD thy God hath given thee to possess"; and: 
"Cursed be he that treadeth down his neighbour's border! And all the people shall 
say, Amen." - On more than one occasion Brenz, however strongly he emphasizes 
that Israel's civil law should not and cannot be that of Germany or other countries, 
yet calls attention to the natural justice and equity underlying the Mosaic law, which 
no lawgiver may disregard, without regard to whether he has Christians, Jews, or 
Gentiles for subjects. In particular, it should be noted how, with such a distribution 
of land and such reversionary laws, as in that of the Jubilee Year, everything would 
naturally press toward careful utilization of the landed property and toward the 
limitation of beggary and impoverishment to a minimum. The one who was given a 
beautiful inheritance (Ps. 16:6) had a double reason not to shame poor gleaners 
and gleaners. 

When we read Jos. 15, 63; 16, 10 and more often of inhabitants of Canaan, 
who did not drive out the children of Israel, nor could they drive them out, the latter 
especially finds its explanation not in the numerical strength and natural invincibility 
of the Jebusites etc., but in the grave sins of Israel mentioned in Judges. 2 and 3, 
especially in their idolatry; they "followed after other gods from among the gods of 
the nations that dwelt round about them." If it had not been for these and similar 
sins (intermarriage with the peoples destined to eventual extinction), there would 
have been no remonstrance against their temporary toleration; for Deut. 7:22 says, 
"He, the LORD thy God, will cut off these people from before thee, one by one. 
Thou canst not destroy them in haste, lest the beasts of the field multiply against 
thee." This passage must not remain unnoticed, if one wants to understand and 
judge rightly the judgments. 1 reported rightly and wants to judge. 

Special attention should also be paid to the way in which the blessing or 
curse of the arch-father Jacob and the blessing of Moses are fulfilled in the 
distribution of Canaan. Only a few points, apart from what has already been 
mentioned, should be pointed out. As in the blessing of Jacob under Joseph 
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sons of Ephraim has the process (Gen. 48, 14), so through Joshua first the tribe of 
Ephraim (Jos. 16) and afterwards the great tribe of Manasseh (Jos. 17) is assigned 
his inheritance land. - Further: concerning Simeon and Levi, whose swords had 
proved murderous weapons to Sichern, Jacob had said (Gen. 49, 7): "I will divide 
them in Jacob, and scatter them in Israel." This was fulfilled in Simeon Jos. 19, 1- 
9, where we read, "The inheritance of the children of Simeon is under the cord of 
the children of Judah. Because the inheritance of the children of Judah was too 
great for them, therefore the children of Simeon asked under their inheritance." So 
Simeon had no contiguous piece of land belonging to him alone, geographically 
designable after him, but the cities assigned to him were scattered and divided in 
the territory of the tribe of Judah. And Jacob's word was also fulfilled in Levi, though 
in a different way. The tribe had, as it were, mended its fate by giving itself to Moses' 
service, when Moses, after the idolatry of the golden calf, cried out, "Come unto 
me, he that belongeth to the LORD," but Levi's inheritance was also "scattered in 
Jacob and dispersed in Israel," though neither to his detriment nor to the detriment 
of all Israel. - 

But Shiloh in Ephraim (Jos. 18, 1), where at least the last seven tribes 
received their inheritance, remained from then on a place of great importance for 
Israel's history, especially because there was the tabernacle of the congregation, 
the only legal place of sacrifice, to which we still see Samuel's parents coming every 
year; and it remained there until Eli's sons took it with them to war. 

That Joshua receives his inheritance last of all, and not an excessively large 
one, moves Brenz to the remark that pious and faithful overlords, for whom we call 
upon God in the fourth petition, should not seek their own best in their office, but 
above all the best of the people with all faithfulness! They do not come short when 
praying the fourth petition, remembering that the pronoun is plural. - The high- 
souled lord under whose authority Brenz then belonged was in great need of such 
a hint. And even today there are people to whom the principle: voluntas regis suprema 
lex esto stands higher than the other: salus populi suprema lex esto. 

(Conclusion follows.) 


Miscellany. 


Concerning the theological method, D. Rupprecht writes in the 
"Korrespondenzblatt fur ev.-luth. Geistliche in Bayern": "Also with our teacher 
Hofmann, who even more than Frank saw the task of the systematist in 'with eyes 
closed against the Scriptures' first of all developing his system from the most 
general statement of the fact of the 
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Christian relationship and then only afterwards to let the proof of Scripture follow 
for control. Rightly, of course, under decided opposition from Kliefoth and also from 
Delitzschen and others. As little as | can "deduce" or "evolve" a priori from a general 
concept, such as "being," with Hegel, the whole multiplicity of particular being, or 
from the "tree" these particular trees, so little from a "general" fact, this abstract, 
the individual facts or truths of Christianity. This method is mistaken. It is already 
mistaken in the field of philosophy, from which theology has adopted it. It is the a 
priori deductive method. Hegel had practiced it in a splendidly dazzling manner. 
Schleiermacher had used its a prioristic basic idea in his Christian doctrine of faith. 
What could not be traced back to the abstract factual proposition of absolute 
dependence, that was objected to, even deleted. In his Ethics Rothe had brilliantly 
applied the whole Hegelian method to Christian truth. When | once studied this 
thick three-volume work as a candidate in Furth and thoroughly excerpted it with 
the diligence of youthful enthusiasm, | asked myself: "Shouldn't you become a 
Rothean? There you have a splendidly closed system, for which | then longed. Only 
one thing kept me from this rashness: the innumerable great deviations from - 
Scripture. | had felt the same way about Schleiermacher before. Hofmann's 
immortal merit remains his scriptural science as against rationalism with its false 
conception of contemporary history, denying miracle and prophecy. Here he is 
immortal, apart from individual. Stahl says in "Foundations of Christian Philosophy’: 
"The time of philosophical systems is fortunately over', namely, in so far as they 
claim to be systems of "deduction or evolution’. And Gruppe in his excellent book 
‘Present and Future of Philosophy in Germany' concludes his critical review of all 
philosophical systems since Kant, and especially his examination of speculative 
methods, with a fifteenth chapter headed: 'No system, rather science!’ Deduction 
is asham. There is no deductive, but only a system ordering the results of inductive 
research and striving to grasp them in their inner connection. The material is given 
by empirical research, which remains open upwards, while the 'system' in the 
previous sense is closed, therefore narrow-minded, and wants to anticipate 
research. | say: the system is our context, which we have made for ourselves in 
each case. Not the context of the whole of nature, of which we, sitting in a little 
corner of space, can in truth reach only a tiny part with our real knowledge, and 
therefore fill up the rest with our fanciful hypotheses, that is, illusions. We have to 
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The first thing is to go the sober Baconian way and to try to order what has been 
gained - a very modest real particle of knowledge. This is then the central position 
and task that still remains for philosophy in the multiplicity of empirical sciences, 
which from the outset has to supervise the general method of cognition and form it 
ever more clearly. Metaphysics is indeed a profound demand of the human spirit, 
its very shelf; but it is only a demand. In this worldly state, longing never becomes 
real finding, because we now no longer stand in the center, in God, but in the 
periphery, and the ultimate principles are not the given but the sought, but the 
means and ways of finding are now denied us from exact philosophical standpoint. 
All our concepts are dependent on the things we experience, and are valid only 
within them. There is real knowledge of the transcendent only for revelation and 
the faith corresponding to it. Here begins the field of theology resting on revelation. 
Here the transcendent enters into nature and history descending for the purpose of 
salvation. Whoever stands on this standpoint, for him theology has lost the claim to 
exhibit a deductive or evolving system. It can do so the less because it has not 
proved itself in the field of philosophy from which it has borrowed it. If it has been a 
fraudulent dazzle here, so much the more in the field of theology. Here, too, it 
means empirical. And here it means: at Christ's feet and listening to Him. But Christ 
is present to us only in the apostolic testimony of Scripture. And he bears witness 
to the Old Testament, which bears witness to him. So the method of theology: into 
the Scriptures and into the center of the Scriptures, at Jesus' feet, hearing, learning, 
believing. And what is learned here, in communion with those who have learned 
before us, that is, the 'believing and confessing Church,’ formulated as an organ of 
the same, learned to understand in its 'what and how and why,’ that is, to show how 
one is necessarily connected with the other as a constituent of truth for the purpose 
of salvation, then to prove it from Scripture and to protect it apologetically- 
polemically against the unbelief and misbelief of the present: that is 'system' in our 
sense, a system of arrangement, but not of deduction or evolution." - To this the 
iowasche "Ecclesiastical Magazine" professes. But it is not merely wrong if the 
theologian sees his task in developing the Christian doctrines a priori from a more 
or less general concept or proposition, or in deducing them inductively from the 
facts of subjective experience or history, but also if the proper task of theology is 
determined to be that of showing the necessary connection of the Christian 
doctrines. The task of the theologian is rather to expound the Christian doctrines 
from the inspired word of Scripture, and also, as regards the connection of the 
doctrines, to adhere strictly to the 
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Scripture. For the rest, the theologian should always be aware that even he is not 
commanded by God to rhyme or to find the necessary connection. F. B. 

The importance of the German language. Prof. M. D. Learned of 
Philadelphia declared before a meeting of teachers: "The days when German was 
regarded in this country as the language of the uneducated are over. A new cultural 
epoch has dawned. German now occupies the same place here as English; 
German is now the language of scholars in all sciences. No scholar can advance 
even one step if he has not mastered the German language, indeed, if he has not 
studied it at its source. As Latin was formerly the language of science, so German 
is now, and every educated American appreciates the high value of a knowledge 
of the German language." Lawton makes a similar point in the Atlantic Monthly: “For 
fifteen years various great American universities have abandoned the two ancient 
classical languages; mostly German has been substituted for Greek. | think this 
very reasonable, for German is now the language in which the most eminent 
specialists proclaim the results of their research to the world. Every man of science 
knows this. The wonderful organization of Germany's educational forces has won 
a thousand peaceful victories in the course of the nineteenth century, victories as 
important as Sadowa and Sedan. The man who today does not have much-used 
German books on his workbench must not count himself among the scholars in our 
days. That may change some day. But first we must have made the rich intellectual 
work of the Germans our own and surpassed it, which the three generations of the 
next century will have to do if they can. Meanwhile German should be the first 
foreign language to enter our schools. The child's tenth year is sufficient to make a 
beginning. In four or five years the language can be learned by a child. Its words 
and natural sounds are so closely related to English that they easily stick in the 
memory." 


Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


1. America. 


Fallacia testimonii. There is probably no kind of fallacy for which one cannot find ample 
evidence in the iowash and ohio polemics against Missouri. Nor is the sophisma testimonii 
lacking, and has again this year been exploited with much clamor Against us. Our opponents, 
namely, have quite a few testimonii, come from Reformed theologians and conclude and then 
conclude: The gentlemen (Reformed) of course know their own doctrine: ergo, the Missouri 
election- 
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doctrine is identical with the absolute predestination of the Reformed Church and 
symbols. That this is not the case, our opponents know as well as we. But they 
profess the convenient sophism, because such testimonia naturally have a great 
appearance and effect with the people, whom they have now nourished for decades 
with all kinds of doubtful testimonia against Missouri. Our opponents cannot 
produce the factual evidence for their false claims; so they resort to authorities and 
testimonies. As we know, this is exactly what the Jesuits do when they run out of 
factual arguments. What the Calvinistic doctrine of the Reformed Church of 
absolute election is, can be ascertained factually only from the Reformed symbols. 
Therefore, when our opponents, in their zeal to make Missouri hated as a Calvinist, 
instead of taking this factual path, the proof from the Reformed symbols, approach 
some Reformed theologians for testimonia, it is as sophistical as it is sensational. 
By the method of substituting factual evidence for questionable testimonia, anyone 
can demonstrate anything without much trouble. If our opponents allow testimonia 
to stand as valid and cogent arguments, it is an easy matter to prove that the 
Lutheran symbols lead Papist, Reformed, and Calvinist doctrine. After all, Calvin 
signed the Augustana! And the Formula of Concord writes: "Some, however, are 
devious and most harmful sacramenters, who, in part, with our words, quite 
scheinnostris verbis splendide admodum utuntur et prae se ferunt) and pretend 
that they also believe a true presence of the true, essential, living body and blood 
of Christ in the Holy Supper, but that this is done spiritually, by faith." (Miller, 538, 
§ 4.) And even today there are enough theologians, Reformed as well as Lutheran, 
in America as well as in Europe, who accuse the Formula of Concord of Calvinism. 
Last year, D. Richard of the General Synod, who, by the way, agrees with our 
opponents in the doctrine of conversion and election by grace, claimed that the 
second article of the Formula of Concord is Calvinistic, teaches forced conversion, 
and leads infallibly to the absolute doctrine of predestination of the Reformed. Yet 
there are papists who maintain that the doctrine of the Formula of Concord 
concerning the necessity of good works is apostasy from Lutheranism and 
reversion to the papacy. To whom testimonia suffice, it is easy to help in every 
theological emergency. The fallacia testimonii is the great emergency helper, 
which never fails its service when it is necessary to "prove" something that cannot 
be proved factually. That this sophism especially appeals to our opponents does 
not surprise us. How conveniently they can demonstrate their own orthodoxy by 
this method! The Ohio sheets need only get a testimonium from the lowaschen, 
and vice versa. And if even a Papist, or a Reformed, or any one else in the world, 
issues them a testimony that the iowash-Ohioan doctrine is not his doctrine, they 
have by such positive and negative testimonia directly and indirectly proved that 
the Ohioans and lowaans are faithful and valiant Lutherans! - It is the curse of an 
evil thing that it can only be supported by lies and deceit. The lowans and Ohioans 
have made unjust attacks on Missouri; so they have only the choice of repentant 
conversion or endless sophistry. 
F.B. 
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Concerning the religious education of youth, the Lutheran Observer writes: "1. No 
education is complete that lacks religious instruction. 2. This instruction is not given in the 
public school. 3. The public school, under present circumstances, cannot give it. 4. The home 
in most cases does not supply it, 5. The present Sunday school is inadequate to give it in 
sufficient measure. 6. The parochial school, which might solve the problem, seems to many 
to be un-American, and certainly is not popular with Protestants." - How crafty is the devil 
to preach to Lutherans in General Council and General Synod that Christian 
parochial schools are un-American and unpopular. And how weak are the Christians 
who allow themselves to be impressed by such sad arguments and dissuaded from 
founding parochial schools, indeed, who help to spread these sophisms of the devil 
in order to put others off Christian parochial schools as well! In General Synod and 
General Council there is a rapture for the following resolution of the Interchurch 
Conference in New York: "Resolved, That in the need of more systematic education in 
religion, we recommend for the favorable consideration of the public school authorities of 
the country the proposal to allow the children to absent themselves, without detriment, from 
the public school on Wednesday, or on some other afternoon of the school week, for the 
purpose of attending religious instruction in their own churches; and we urge upon the 
churches the advisability of availing themselves of the opportunity so granted to give such 
instruction in addition to that given on Sunday." Certainly every plus of right religious 
instruction is to be welcomed; but what Lutheran children should have, and what 
Lutheran parents alone should be content with, is Christian education in the 
Christian parochial school, for which there is no substitute. F. B. 

Among the opponents of right-wing Americanism, which holds the separation of 
church and state to be essential, are not only the papists and many sectarian 
groups, but also Lutherans in the General Synod and the General Council. They 
maintain that the state as such has the right to deal with religion and to introduce 
religious instruction in the state schools. And the doctrine of the consistent 
separation of church and state they fight with great zeal. Thus, for example, the 
Lutheran World of May 10 again writes: "This secularist theory of national existence is 
false from the start. Just as truly as God made man, so truly did He make the state; and just 
as truly as He calls men to Him in relations of covenant responsibility with Him, He does so 
with nations also. This secularist theory of the state is a thoroughly un-American theory, in 
spite of the loudness with which it has been proclaimed as being implied in our separation 
of the church from the state, and our perfect freedom of religious convictions and worship. 
It is also in defiance of American history, as any one may discover who will examine the 
declarations of our national authorities on the subject, from the Fast Day and Thanksgiving 
proclamations of the Continental Congress and the general orders of George Washington 
down to our own time. The only notable utterances to the contrary are found in the treaty 
negotiated by a deist with a Moslem state, and in Thomas Jefferson's refusal to appoint a 
day of national thanksgiving and fasting. This one-sided theory of the state is in defiance 
also of the declarations of those state 
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constitutions under which by far the greater part of the American people live. It 
is in defiance of the decisions of the national and state courts, which declare in 
substance that a tolerant Christianity is imbedded in the public policy of the 
country, and that whatever antagonizes Christianity is illegal. It is in defiance of 
the solemn acts by which the national and state authorities have invited the people 
of the land to return thanks to God for His goodness, or to deprecate the severity 
of His judgments by fasting and prayer. It is in contradiction of the public policy, 
which provides for the religious instruction of the soldiers of our armies and the 
sailors of our navy, for that of the dependent classes in public asylums, and for 
that of convicts in our prisons. It is contradicted by the action, of Congress and 
the State Legislatures, but also the great political conventions, in inviting 
ministers of religion to open their sessions by invoking the blessings of Almighty 
God. Neither can it be brought into harmony with the practice of our courts, which 
make the rendering of a verdict and the giving of evidence an act of worship, by 
requiring of witness and juryman an oath ‘in the presence of Almighty God, the 
searcher of all hearts.’ In whatever direction we turn we find the American 
repudiation of this idea that the knowledge, the service, and the kingdom of God 
are to be entirely divorced from all other provinces as outlying and separate 
provinces apart from God and entirely secular and profane." - "Whatever 


antagonizes Christianity is illegal." This was the principle of the Puritans, and is the false 
doctrine of the Reformed symbols. With this sentence not only the Papists, but also the Puritans 
and Reformed in Europe and America have justified the persecution of those of other faiths. 
And American Lutherans also profess this intolerant, genuinely papist and reformed 
proposition. But in so doing they only prove that they are no more faithful Americans than 
Lutherans. For Luther, and especially the Augustana, to which the General Synod professes to 
adhere, are just as clear on this point as the Constitution of the United States. And just as the 
clear teaching of Luther and the Lutheran symbols on the relation of state and church stands 
as Lutheran doctrine, although it has not been practically carried out even in Lutheran countries, 
nay, has in many cases been transformed into its opposite, so also in America all sorts of 
inconsistencies, fossils, and remnants from the state-church era do not annul the clear teaching 
of the Constitution of the United States on the separation of state and church. F. B. 

"How does God forgive sins?" The Baptist "Messenger" answers this question as 
follows: "How does God forgive sins? Very differently. He is a sovereign and a wise Lord. To 
one he forgives without the sinner saying a word, e.g. the gout-ridden man (Matth. 9), to another 
immediately as soon as the confession, 'I have sinned,’ has passed his lips, e.g. David; for as 
soon as he confesses: "| have sinned," Nathan tells him: 'So also hath the Lord forgiven thee.’ 
So also we read in the 32nd Psalm: "I said, | will confess my transgression unto the Lord. And 
thou forgavest me the iniquity of my sin.' So it happened to the jailer, so to the three thousand 
at Pentecost in Jerusalem, and to many others. One evening a man came to our prayer 
meeting, and in that meeting the man was pardoned without any noise. He went home 
pardoned, like the publican in the temple who had just- 
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..if he immediately found mercy when he asked: "God, be merciful to me a sinner. But many 
others God forgave only after long and earnest perseverance, struggling, weeping and pleading, 
e.g. Jacob. He wept and pleaded with him," Hos. 12:6. So Moses and Joshua had to persevere 
long and hard for Israel. How did not these men lie on their faces and wrestle with God for the 
people! How did not the Canaanite woman also persevere until help came to her! How countless 
since then! One man persisted four years in asking forgiveness, and he came almost to the 
verge of despair, as he told me, before he obtained mercy. Yes, the Lord does not deal with all 
alike; to one he forgives at once, and to another only after a great struggle and hot prayers. My 
own experience has confirmed both to me. Many times when | have sinned and knelt down to 
ask forgiveness, | have been forgiven at once, | felt it in my heart, and was so sure that no devil 
could rob me of it or dispute it with me, while at other times | had to stop very long and was only 
then allowed to believe, and that only on my word and without feeling that | had obtained 
forgiveness. Yes, he forgives as he pleases, and that not stereotyped." - The Baptists do not 
know and consider the following three great truths: 1. That God has long since forgiven all men 
in his heart for Christ's sake; 2. That God offers this his forgiveness to man in the gospel, which 
is vain forgiveness; 3. That God requires nothing at all from man to bring about forgiveness in 
the first place, but only that he should let himself be given and receive the forgiveness 
comprehended in word and sacrament, and accept it by faith, in order that he may thus come 
into possession and enjoyment of the forgiveness that exists and is offered. These truths the 
Baptists overlook. The consequence is that, in order to find out whether God has forgiven them, 
they look into their own hearts, investigate their feelings and conclude from them that God has 
forgiven them. This fatal path is also trodden by all those who regard faith in the heart of man 
as the condition on which God first forgives man in his heart and offers forgiveness in word. 
Here faith comes to stand on its own. Then man must not believe that God has forgiven him until 
he knows or feels that he believes. But if | may not believe until | know or feel that | believe, how 
can faith come at all by this method? And if God has wrought faith in the heart of man through 
the Word, how can this faith stand when man begins to shift the foundation of faith to his own 
self and to base faith on himself? To believe means to rely on something, to fall asleep. As little, 
then, as man can rest on himself, so little can and must faith, that God has forgiven us in his 
heart, have itself as its condition or foundation. 
F.B. 

Concerning the doctrine of baptism, the Messenger writes: "Christ, when he 
commanded baptism, used the word 'baptizein’. All recognized philologists and lexicographers 
of the Greek language declare that this Greek word had only the meaning of immersion. It had 
no other sense than this. It required that the element enclose its object. So if the word baptizein 
meant only immersion 
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When Christ commanded baptism, the form Christ commanded was, of course, immersion and 
no other. Pouring or sprinkling was quite out of the question. For this there are other words in 
the Greek language. Among the theologians of Germany it is considered quite self-evident, and 
long since proved, that baptism was originally administered only by immersion." - The 
"Sendbote" seems to believe that the Lexica, especially when written by German scholars, 
are inspired, and that according to the same one must interpret the Scriptures. However, it is 
not from dictionaries but from Scripture that Baptists must prove their doctrine. But in the New 
Testament the word BatrTigeiv does not merely denote "immersion," as already appears from 
Mark. 7, 4 clearly appears. The same is true of the Septuagint. And from not a single act of 
baptism described in Scripture is the "Messenger" able to prove that it was done by immersion. 
Lexica decide nothing at all here. On Lexica also Baptists will hardly want to swear and die. 
- With reference to infant baptism, the "Messenger" then writes: "He (our opponent) relates how 
a Baptist is said to have once said to a Lutheran woman: 'I will give you a dollar if you will show 
me a passage in the Bible where infant baptism is expressly commanded.’ And | will give you 
ten if you will show me one where it is forbidden," the Lutheran is said to have replied. So this 
proves that infant baptism is grounded in God's Word. Very naive! So because infant baptism 
was not forbidden by Christ and the apostles, therefore it is commanded. Since when is the 
absence of a prohibition the same as a commandment?" The "sent one" here overlooks the 
fact that Christ speaks generally, "Go ye into all the world, and baptize all nations." Now, in 
view of this general commandment, he who would make it sinful for Lutherans to baptize 
infants, must give proof why he would wish to restrict Christ's commandment and exclude from 
baptism a large class of people. The onus probandi here, of course, falls on Baptists who 
limit the command of Christ. The Baptist in question, then, demanded something unnecessary 
and superfluous from the Lutheran; the Lutheran, on the other hand, demanded only the 
necessary proof of the arbitrary limitation of Christ's words, which anyone who takes them as 
they read will apply to infants, even if he admits that the expression "all nations" is not 
necessarily synonymous with "all men." 
F. B. 

Concerning higher criticism, a professor of Chicago University wrote some months 

ago: "We must accept criticism and the results it has given us, because these 


results are founded on irrefutable logic and stubborn fact. At the same time, however, 
the German scholar Dr. Reich, who is himself of course also a higher critic, published articles 


in the Contemporary Review in which he condemns the method of the higher critics as an 
inquisition method of the 16th and 17th centuries, according to which one can prove everything. 
At the same time Dr. Reich also rejects the results of this method when he writes: "The 
Hebrew religion and state are not a derivative product of institutions or forces 
Babylonian, Egyptian, Arabian, or Hittite. Greek art is not a derivative product of 
other art Egyptian, Assyrian, or Phoenician. . . . The English constitution is not 
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a derivative product of Germanic or Norman constitutions. German music is not a derivative 
product of Dutch, French or Italian music. The great historic forces cannot be derived from 
any one, two, or three things outside them. Words, ideas, can be so derived, but no great and 
abidingly important institutions. It is the philological method of most historians of antiquity 
that has compelled them to assume that as words are derived from one another, so also are 


institutions; . . the whole view is utterly wrong." F.B. 
Rome and women's suffrage. Roman Bishop McQuaid of Rochester declared: 


"Nothing counts in the United States but votes. The time will come when women 
will vote, and then we will see the greatest voting the world ever saw. We are not 


afraid of woman suffrage. Our Catholic women will save the day for us." According 
to this, the aim of the Romanists is domination of the State by the Papal Church, and the means 
to the end is woman in the confessional and at the ballot box. F. B. 


Concerning the common labor unions, Dr. Goodwin writes: "The labor unions not 
only profess to aim at the betterment of wages, hours, and conditions, but they 
insist that, along with these things, they shall have the monopoly of the wage- 
earning opportunities wherever they are organized. In the history of ninety-nine 
out of every hundred strikes is recorded the violence frequently amounting to hot- 
blooded murder and cold-blooded assassination, to which the strikers have 
resorted to prevent others from taking the employment they have abandoned. It 
makes no difference if the family of the man seeking that employment is in 
destitution and sore need of the necessaries of life which the earnings of the 
husband and father would secure to them. He is not a member of the union and 
must therefore be prevented from earning his bread. Nor may he hope, even in 
times of tranquillity, to be employed in the 'closed [by the union] shop/ no matter 
how skillful he may be as a workman, no matter how pressing the necessity of 
earning a maintenance for those who are, in the providence of God, dependent 
upon him for support. And in this matter of monopolizing and seeking to control 
labor opportunities, the unions go further and restrict the number of members 
belonging to the organizations, to ensure the constant employment of those already 
in, without the slightest reference to the welfare of others. Instances are plentiful 
where membership is denied because the number enrolled is deemed already large 
enough to supply all demands in the local labor market, because applicants cannot 
pay the exorbitant initiation fee demanded, or fail to pass an examination by a 
committee constituted by the union, the first duty of which is to see that the ranks 
do not become overcrowded, and upon various other pretexts, designed to obstruct 
and defeat such admission. The ultimatum of the union is stem and inexorable - 
‘you shall not work because you are non-union; you shall not be permitted to join 
the union for reasons that are satisfactory to us'. The amount of work that a man 
may do in a given time is also restricted, and the quality of his workmanship is 
held down to a low grade. The member of the union is not only not encouraged to 
strive faithfully to make the best return he is capable of for the wages he receives, 
but it is enjoined upon him to do much less. The bricklayer must lay only so many 
bricks in a day, the shingler must put on only so many shingles, etc., 
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even though he may be able to do twice as much, and the amount is never specified at the 
capacity of a good workman anxious to honestly employ his time, but is fixed at that of the 
least efficient. In like manner the unions so restrict the number of apprentices who may be 
taught trades that the great majority of the youth of the land are denied this privilege - nay, 
this right. The supply of skilled labor must be restricted in order that the unions may control 
it. That such restriction results in restriction of output also, and thus works an injury to the 
business interests of the country, is obvious. Amid all the strife for increased wages and 
better hours and conditions, the insistence of the 'closed shop' is never abated. In New York, 
during the pending printers' strike, all offers to agree to the eight-hour day on condition that 
the shops should be 'open' and free to employ competent workmen whether members of the 
union or not, have been swiftly and emphatically refused. 'Rather,' these striking printers 
have declared, time and again, 'rather nine hours with the "closed shop" than eight hours 
with the "open shop." ' In the case of the pending printers' strike, as well as in that of the 
prospective coal miners' strike, the union managers always refer to it as an effort 'to secure 
the eight-hour day,’ and 'a more equitable adjustment of rates,’ and 'to secure better 
conditions,’ but back of it is the stubborn, persistent, unyielding purpose to monopolize 
employment by means of the 'closed shop,’ to deny the right of any man, not in the union, 
to earn his living by the labor of his hands." - In the United States 1,700,000 workers belong 
to unions. And among these unions there are probably few who are not guilty of the injustices 
cited by Dr. Goodwin. It is also a sign of our times that preachers all over the country are now 
advocating in their pulpits the unions and their sometimes unjust demands, and are even 


seeking admission to nnions in order to win the workers to the church. 
F. B. 


State, Church, and School, Dr. Edwards, pastor of an Episcopal church in Milwaukee, 
delivered a lecture before the State Teachers' Association of Wisconsin, in which, 
according to the "Theologische Quartalschrift," he declared: "The parochial school may be 
justified elsewhere, but it ought not to flourish in a democracy. The assumption 
which underlies the parochial school is that there is an organism within the nation 
of a higher spiritual character; that the church, and not the nation, is the kingdom 
of God, and that the education of the child ought to come into the hands of those 
who have the control of the higher spiritual organization. If this assumption were 
true, this would logically follow, but the spiritual democracy can never 
acknowledge that it is so. Whatever may be the height of individual attainment, 
whatever the value of the contribution which this or that organization may make 
as a member of the state, the state is supreme; the state is the final expression of 
the race; the state is the kingdom of God; the state is the thing which is finally to 
be saved or lost; it is the state, not the church, that humanity must finally give full 
expression of all the flower of its genius; it is in the state that the complete 
happiness and usefulness of the individual are to be attained; and so, in 
consequence, the state must educate the child. Anything less than this is un- 
American, undemocratic, and, when we understand it, unchristian. The church 
has done a good work in the past in establishing schools 
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where there were none; the church is doing a good work in laying emphasis on 
the necessity of a moral education, and the supreme value of the spiritual side of 
man; the present conditions may be tolerated on the grounds of expediency; but 
when the matter assumes graver proportions and it becomes a real issue, who has 
the spiritual authority and who is to educate the child, there can be but one true 
answer, It is the state and not the church. The state is above the church; it is the 
destiny of the state to absorb the church, or, as Christ put it for all men, all 


institutions, all nations, all society, to become the kingdom of God." - These 
atrocious heresies of State, Church, and School are not put forward by the Socialist Eugene 
Debs, but by a distinguished American pastor of an American Christian church, who, however, 
judging from his words above, knows as little of Christianism as he does of Americanism. And 
‘och does his Christian congregation celebrate him when he preaches to them "the State" as 
the "Kingdom of God." And the American teachers employed by our State celebrate him when 
he preaches to them fanaticism, and the absolute dominion of the State over church, school, 
and home. F.B. 


ll. Abroad. 


Concerning the decrease of theological studies in Germany, D. Orelli writes in the 
"Basler Kirchenfreund": "In Germany, the reason for this decrease is the insufficient endowment 
of the Protestant clergy. In the 'Reichsbote' in the last few months there have been numerous 
submissions pointing to the economic plight of pastors, which makes it impossible for many to 
allow their sons to study. In between, for example, a venerable pastor raises his voice and 
admonishes to look deeper for the reason for the alienation from theological studies in the 
confused and not very positive state of theology today. When | was in northern Germany last 
week, an old, experienced friend, who had always learned to make do with little in his pastorate, 
assured me that too much fuss was being made about material need; what had shaken 
confidence in the profession was really mainly the theology, which was more destructive than 
constructive, that was currently emanating from many faculties. And a young pastor in the 
Rhineland, who has been in office for about four years, told me on the occasion of a lecture | 
gave that he had never before experienced an Old Testament topic being discussed in a 
pastoral conference. As a rule, the younger clergymen are no longer much interested in biblical 
questions. What still attracts them is the "Evangelical Alliance", individual social efforts, then 
such burning questions as the individual chalice; some are also extraordinarily musical, etc. 
Where this is the prevailing current among the youth, | find it consistent that one no longer 
studies theology, for such young clergymen cannot be satisfied by their office." - If the liberal 
theologians were right, however, pastors would have to feel like the most superfluous people in 
the world. The feeling of holiness and dignity and of the absolute necessity of the office of 
preaching is produced only by the old faith. Harnack can always "hang up his theology" and 
become a librarian; but a representative of the old faith, even if he stands at the lowest post, 
cannot. F.B. 
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Wernle, Pfleiderer, DeiSmann, Heitmiller and Wrede also belong to the representatives 
of the comparative history of religion, which tries to attribute the origin of Christianity to 
purely natural, inner-worldly factors and to explain it from oriental and occidental influences. 
Their assertions, according to the "A. E. L. K.," are briefly as follows: "In the first Gospels all 
the high values of redemption, reconciliation, justification, regeneration, reception of the Spirit 
are absent. But a very different picture is granted by the greater part of the rest of the New 
Testament, especially the writings of Paul and John." (P. Wernle, The Beginnings of Our 
Religion.) "Jewish prophecy, rabbinical teaching, Oriental gnosis, and Greek philosophy had 
already mixed their colors on the palette from which the image of Christ was painted in the New 
Testament writings." (Pfleiderer, Das Christusbild des  Uprristlichen Glaubens in 
religionsgeschichtlicher Beleuchtung.) To Christianity, in the lower stratum of the heathen 
world, "came unconsciously the hopes and faith of innumerable pious, on the whole a powerful 
religiosity, which, divided into hundreds of cults by mixture of gods and migration of gods, was 
to Christianity the adversary with which it was to contend, but at the same time also supplied it 
through many channels with forces which it assimilated." (Deissmann, Beitrage zur 
Weiterentwickelung der christlichen Religion, p. 114 s.) What has hitherto been held to be the 
most original thing about Christianity, an unassailable core of the doctrine of Jesus and the 
Apostles, and for the most effective symbolization of our Christian religion: baptism and the 
Lord's Supper, this very thing is borrowed and comes from ancient Oriental religions. "The 
native soil of the Christian sacraments of baptism is to be found in the international primitive 
belief in magic and incantation, according to which the naming of a significant name over a 
person stamped him as the property of the power in question and served as a seal and means 
of defense against hostile powers." (Heitmiller in Feine, Das Christentum Jesu und das 
Christentum der Apostel, p. 57.) "In Tarsus, even in the time of Pompey, was a seat of the 
Mithras religion, which, having proceeded from Persia, had become mixed in the Near East 
with the cults of the solar deity, and had especially in Phrygia adopted certain customs from 
the orgiastic religion of Attir and Cybele. The consecrations by which one was admitted among 
the comrades of the Mithras religion are represented in a Mithras liturgy still preserved to us as 
a mystical dying and being born again, whereby the guilt of the old life was purified and erased, 
for which reason the consecrated called themselves "born again for eternity"... . Furthermore, 
the sacred meal belonged to the sacraments of Mithra, at which the consecrated bread and a 
cup of water or wine served as mystical symbols for the communication of the divine life to the 
believers of Mithra, who appeared at this celebration in animal masks, in order to indicate by 
this representation of the attributes of the god Mithra that the celebrants had "put on" their god, 
i.e., had entered into intimate communion of life with him. Considering that the mystical doctrine 
of the two sacraments baptism and the Lord's Supper, which is peculiar to the apostle Paul, 
can by no means be explained by the older church tradition, it seems reasonable to assume 
that a combination of Christian ideas with the ideas and customs of the (in Tarsus native) 
Mithraic people would be the basis here. 
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religion." (Pfleiderer, The Origin of Christianity, p. 130.) "Jesus knows nothing of that which is 
one and all for Paul. That he made himself the object of faith must be doubted. That Jesus 
attached salvation significance to his death is as improbable as it is possible. The name ‘disciple 
of Jesus' does not fit Paul very well. He is anew phenomenon. Paul is much further away from 
Jesus than it seems from the temporal proximity and than the participants themselves knew. In 
the very first decades, then, there is a great leap in the development of the Christian religion. 
Paul is to be regarded as the second founder of Christianity, and as such he exercised on the 
whole the stronger, not the better, influence. If one wishes to characterize Paul's innovation by 
the facts of salvation, the incarnation, death, and resurrection of Christ, the term myth cannot 
be avoided." (Wrede, Paulus, pp. 100 ff.) "We thus get through Paul a dramatic doctrine of 
redemption, which formally touches close to the heathen sagas of the sons of the gods." (So 
Pfleiderer, with whom Gunkel, Zum _ religionsgeschichtlichen Verstandnis des Neuen 
Testaments, p. 92, agrees. Similarly Soltau.) - The school of the history of religions proceeds 
on the assumption, which is as arbitrary as it is ungodly: Miracles, revelation, and a personal 
omnipotent God do not exist. From this foolishness flow the nonsensical hypotheses and limp 
combinations of the historians of religion. Christianity comes from above and not from below. 
Not even the neuter "Christianity" reduced to Christian morality, to which the moderns still wish 
to cling, can be derived from Oriental and Occidental paganism. The religion which comes from 
the Orient and Occident is the religion of sensuality which Frenssen preaches in his "Hilligenlei". 
F. B. 

Under the inscription "A Hohenzollern Lutheran" "Das Reich" writes: As is known, at 
Christmas 1613 Elector Joh. Sigismund converted with his house from the Lutheran to the 
Reformed denomination. Since then all Hohenzollerns belonged to the Reformed 
denomination, although since the introduction of the Union there has been no feeling of 
opposition to the Lutheran Church. To our knowledge, it is new what the "Brunonia" now writes 
about Prince Albrecht, whose inner and serious involvement in church matters is well known: 
"According to § 214 of the new (Brunswick) Landschaftsordnung of October 23, 1832, the 
sovereign can only exercise church power without restriction if he professes the 'Evangelical- 
Lutheran religion. Therefore, when Prince Albrecht moved into Brunswick after his election as 
regent, he was immediately made aware of this by the then Minister of Culture, Dr. jur. Wirk, 
and declared to him that he counted himself a member of the 'Evangelical Lutheran Church’. 
Prince Albrecht also proved this affiliation to the Lutheran Church by always taking part in the 
Holy Communion celebrated in the cathedral according to the strict Lutheran rite." 

The Adventists and the Evangelical Union. The "Deutsch-evangelische 
Korrespondenz", a paper of the Evangelical Covenant, writes: "As in the region of Reichenberg, 
the 'Seventh Day Adventists' have now also founded an association in Prague. This sect is a 
branch of the Adventists who originated in America under the name of the Sabbatarians or 


Seventh Day Adventists, and who believe in an imminent coming of a millennial 
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They believe in the Second Kingdom, which is to begin with the visible return of Christ. They 
celebrate Saturday as the Sabbath and deny the Trinity. Yet their life is an earnest and resolute 
Christianity, which is by no means satisfied in mere externals. They are not one-sided bigots. 
They stand in sharp contrast to the Roman Church. In the practice of their doctrine they not only 
seek to lead the people to a true worship of God, but in public meetings they also instruct the 
people in natural, healthful ways of life. The Adventists are strict abstainers." "Earnest and 
resolute Christianity" among deniers of the Trinity! This is quite true of the Evangelical League, 
which, at its last meeting in Hamburg, resolutely advocated equal rights for liberals and positives 
in the national churches, and admits open deniers of the Deity of Christ, if they are only 
opponents of Rome, as members, although the first clause of its by-laws reads, "The 
Evangelical League confesses Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of God, as the sole Mediator 
of salvation, and the principles of the Reformation. " F. B. 

Rome fears the Lutherans, but not the Uniates. The "Catholic Voices" write: "For our 
church, the 'conditional' Lutheranism, which carries Luther's insignia but wants to be freed from 
Luther's often quite uncomfortable demands regarding doctrine and change as 'no longer in 
keeping with the times,’ this union with Luther's label pasted on it, is of the greatest value and 
promotes our work. We are very grateful to the Lutheran Union. That the real Lutherans carry 
in themselves for our church a danger of apostasy, which is not unobjectionable, is clear, but 
likewise that the confessionless conglomerate, called the Evangelical Union, is absolutely 
unable to present any real obstacles to our missionary work." 

Open-hearted confessions. In the "Korrespondenzblatt flr den katholischen Klerus 
‘Osterreichs" (Correspondence Bulletin for the Catholic Clergy of Austria), apparently well- 
informed sources describe the current Pope's alleged reform efforts to "inexorably abolish all 
old Roman abuses", including "the extinction of the Swiss Guard and the other armed corps of 
the Vatican", since it is correctly noted that "since 1870 these ‘troops’ have lost their practical 
right to exist". Then it goes on to say: "In apparent contradiction to many of Pius X's orders, 
however, stands the multiplication of the papal orders of chivalry, as well as the large number 
of recent appointments to house prelates, apostolic titular protonotaries, etc.". But it must never 
be forgotten that the orders and titles bring in considerable sums of money to the Vatican every 
year, which is of great importance to the apostolic see, especially in these times." A most 
peculiar illumination of the many papal decorations of orders and titles of late! The decorated 
themselves, and the rest of harmless humanity, believe that they are honors. When in fact these 
awards are only cunningly applied fleecings to cover the papal deficit! At least that is what the 
paper of the Catholic priests of Austria writes. - A Roman priest of Northern Bohemia describes 
the conditions there in the "Korrespondenzblatt fiir den kath. Klerus Osterreichs" 
(Correspondence Bulletin for the Catholic Clergy of Austria), writing, among other things: "The 
young preacher sees before him a field of work that resembles a waterless sandy desert, the 
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is interrupted only now and then by fruitful oases of religious-church life. He has prepared 
himself well for the sermon and has taken pains to offer the people something, and now he 
stands before - empty pews. The everyday preacher not infrequently has to gather his hearers 
ex genere feminino in the pews; only a few men bashfully push their way around the church 
door so that they can soon disappear. Then, of course, it is all over with the exalted preaching 
mood. He makes a - long face and not - much stories. And so the pulpit becomes deserted and 
lonely." (E. K. Z.) 
Concerning the religious conditions in Austrian Catholicism, the Viennese 
ultramontane "Vaterland" makes the following confession: "Thousands and thousands of 
immortal souls have been lost, and hundreds of thousands and hundreds of thousands more 
have sunk into indifferentism. In Austria we have 26 million Catholics on paper and in the 
baptismal books. But they are also Catholics and imperial-royal state Catholics. How few are 
strengthened in living faith by Holy Easter Communion! What is the use of a mighty army, if in 
it all wear the uniform, but are sick and weak, if they are paralyzed by a plague disease. The 
army of Catholics in Austria counts many fighters enrolled in the baptismal books, but many 
are diseased with the plague of indifferentism. Those who have studied middle school and 
college are, with few honorable exceptions, lost to an active life of faith." Of Austrian 
Catholicism, then, the same is true which the "Kéln. Volksztg." some time ago with regard to 
the Catholicism of the Romance nations, that it is on the verge of a formal collapse if it does 
not pull itself together. But then the aforesaid paper should be more restrained in its triumphant 
references to the dissolution of Protestantism. One sits there in the glass house oneself. 
(A. E. L. K.) 


The new monistic religion has recently also brought forth a religious poetry. Its singer, 
a certain Aug. Deutsch, provides us with the first samples of it. Thus, after the melody 
"Salvation has come to us", it should be sung: "| have never seen miracles, as Christians still 
believe them. Reason must stand still, perhaps even unscrew itself. The eternal order in the 
world, that carries everything and holds everything, cannot tolerate any exception." Further, 
after the melody "O 'aB ich tausend Zungen hatte": "The North Sea can tell of it, which is known 
as the Sea of Murder; And if there should still be a lack of witnesses, Let Martinique also be 
named. What did they do, asks the child, Who are lately buried there?" Or after the melody 
"Wer nur den lieben Gott laBt walten": "On every railroad delay and misfortune occur; The 
celestial body's course denotes The day, the year everywhere. Men set their watches only by 
the course of nature." "To know the ground of all being, | hold to be my greatest duty; To name 
the ultimate cause of all becoming, | do not yet despair: The eternal development of matter Is 
the purpose of the world and is providence." 


"They hug their own theories." The "E. K. Z." writes: "How much the men 


of science fall in love with their theories and opinions, and oppose the opinions and self- 
revealed facts which are of their 
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The famous naturalist Agassiz gives the following example in his book 'Geological Sketches’. 
The famous in natural science A. G. Werner, the founder of geognosis, had once set out on a 
journey to visit and examine a certain place of geological interest. But when he was informed 
on the way that what he found there confirmed the opinions of his opponents, he turned back. 
He did not want to be convinced by apparent facts, lest he be forced to drop his theories. Is it 
not the same in the world of theologians?" For the same reason German and also American 
journals persist in reporting Missouri from the writings of their opponents. They are evidently 
afraid that the distorted image in which they have now fallen in love will melt away. This would 
be very unpleasant to them, because Missouri punishes their indifferentism and apostasy from 
the truth. So they prefer to bury their heads in the sand so as not to need to see Missouri as it 
really is. F.B. 

In India, according to the census of 1901, there are 2,923,241 Christians among a 
population of 300,000,000. They are distributed, as follows: Anglicans, 453,099; Armenians, 
1053; Baptists, 221,040; Calvinists, 98; Congregationalists, 37,874; Greeks, 656; Lutherans, 
155,455; Methodists, 76,907; Presbyterians, 54,294; Quakers, 1309; Romans, 1,202,169; 
Salvation Army, 18,960; Syrians (Jacobites and others), 248,741; Syrians (Romans), 322,586; 
Abyssinians, 9; members of other communities, 128,991. 

F.B. 

Christianity in Japan. In the magazine "Koye," a Japanese man wrote: "We are not a 
religious people as a nation. The Japanese people are worldly minded. Where we find religion, 
it is directed only to earthly things. Very few think of the life to come. Religion is confined to this 
life and its affairs. No one prays when dying; it would even be considered softness and 
cowardice. Even women and children are taught not to do so. According to the principle of 
Confucius, 'If we do not know life, how shall we know death?" one acts. The Buddhist teachers 
who preach about the future and about man's dependence on divine help are despised. The 
Zen-shu teachers alone are praised because they preach the gospel of self-reliance. Religion 
is used to promote government and gain some individual temporal advantages. To the 
Japanese, government is everything. To promote it, religion is needed. If religion were ever 
harmful to the State, it would be immediately thrown to one side." The reports which circulated 
in the papers some months ago of the increase of Christianity in Japan were evidently greatly 
exaggerated. The number of Christians of all denominations among the 50 million inhabitants 
of Japan on April 1, 1905, was only 153,327! The Basel missionary Martin Maier says in an 
article on the "Tasks of a Missionary in China": "One allows oneself to be misled by individual 
humane actions of the Japanese, takes as true sentiments what is often only appearance and 
calculation, and ascribes greater power to Christianity in this country than it possesses in reality. 
This much is certain: the Christian religion is hardly a factor worth mentioning in the popular life 
of the Japanese. " F. B. 
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(Conclusion.) 

On the second "sass olassisa of the doctrine of election by grace, Rom. 8:28- 
30, we have but little to remark here. In v. 28 the emphasis is on the words tots yata 
mpdbsow xAntois ovo. 
These say that the persons referred to here, who are now Christians and love God, 
have been called, converted to Christ, or, which is the same thing, have come to faith, 
according to a divine purpose. This purpose of God consisted precisely in this, that 
the persons in question should in time be called, be converted, come to faith. Those 
who are called according to this purpose are precisely those whom God has purposed 
to call, and whom he has then actually tested according to his purpose. He who does 
not see and acknowledge this meaning of the words cannot well be further disputing 
with. Prof. Schmitt here repeats, op. cit. p. 81. 82, his favorite definition of zpdveorc: 
But when this word is used in the N. T., to indicate the purpose of God, it has a technical 
meaning. It denotes the eternal counsel of God for our salvation formed in Jesus Christ of his 
own free will. 2 Tim. 1:9; Rom. 8:28; Eph. 1:11; 8:11. He means, as the context shows, 
the general counsel of God for salvation. Now, if he were to adduce scriptural 
passages in which the all-general salvation-will or salvation-council of God is 
designated as ypd& Boic Ware, which he will admittedly find it difficult to locate, it 
would always not follow from this that Rom. 8, 29 also must have the xp6& Bots the 
same content. But the passages cited by him do not contain a syllable of God's 
general council of salvation, but describe luce clarius the elective purpose of God, 
which refers to the very persons who are now called and Christians. Eph. 3, 11, the 
church is called the content of the trpdiieoic. But this tpdtieoic coincides with the 
elective purpose in one. For God hath from eternity chosen Himself an eternal 
Church. As to Rom. 
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8, 29, Schmitt decrees p. 91: Again, ywwooxet can never mean "to accept, to make one's 
own, to adopt, to effect a union with some one, to place in communion." Fritschel remarks, 
op. cit. p. 16, on dv zpogyvm Rom. 11, 2: "There is no reason to turn the word round 
and interpret it: had made one's own. That is simply not what the word means, 
however well it may suit some minds." And to Rom. 8:29, "He hath known them for 
what they are." "Even from eternity God knew them, who now love God and are 
converts, as such as should and would be in time what they have now become." P. 
77. We have previously, in the exegetical treatises referred to in the opening of this 
article, in "Doctrine and Defense," 1880. 1881, set forth at length the usage of 
yweoxew and zpoywwaoByew, and proved the concise meaning of this verb, which it 
more often has, according to which it denotes an act of the will, an appropriating 
knowledge of God; and now, as the aforesaid opponents, in their latest publications, 
have not entered more closely into these our former discussions, there is no 
occasion to repeat, reaffirm anew, and prove what has been said before; besides, 
we intend shortly, on another occasion, to return to Rom. 8, 28-30. 

On other dicta probantia, like 2 Thess. 2, 13; 2 Tim. 1, 19; 1 Petr. 1, 1, we do 
not need to get involved here either. Our former explanation of these scriptural 
passages has not been altered by Fritschel's exegesis. The latter's brief remarks 
on these three sayings are mostly irrelevant to the contrast. In the last place he 
quite correctly explains the expression sic bmayorv xat Bavtiopov as "faith and 
forgiveness of sins." Only the one thing may here be pointed out to Fritschel, 
namely, that 2 Thess. 2, 13 the Christians, whom God has chosen from the 
beginning to blessedness, are, however, also contrasted with the temporal 
believers. Because 2 Thess. 2, 1-12 also speaks of the great apostasy in the 
church, which prepares the revelation of the Antichrist. 

A postscript to our previous scriptural proof, however, should be in order, 
namely, an in-depth discussion of the saying Act. 13, 48: xal Iniotevoav ooot hoav 
tetaypivor eis Cory aidviov, which We have only ever treated more briefly. 

The explanation of this scriptural word on the part of most later Lutheran 
dogmatists, which then also passed into popular interpretations of the Bible, is well 
known. Calov, Quenstedt, Hollaz and others deny with Grotius that Act. 13, 48 deal 
with predestination, and refer from the divine order, ordo, tééic, and that to the 
ordinatio mediorum divinorum, of the means of grace, and exegete accordingly: 
There were believers, as many of them as had entered, inserted, arranged 
themselves in this order, submitted to it, obeyed it, scilicet verbum audiendo, by 
hearing the preaching of the Evan 
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gelium. And that, of course, is a linguistic salto mortale. Already the plus- 
quarnperfecturn is quite inappropriate there. Further, for the medium tdéccec& or 
cannot be proved to have the meaning "to order oneself," or even "to arrange, insert, 
subordinate oneself," but only the other meaning: "to order, arrange, determine of 
oneself." Above all, however, the closer designation sic Cav atmvev is badly 
incompatible with this interpretation. There ought not to be wanting in this case the 
designation of the TdZic¢ into which the subject submitted, it ought to be said, for 
instance, sic t4€w owtnpiac, The thought that one submits to the order of salvation 
cannot possibly be expressed as one submitting to salvation or to eternal life. Add 
to this, that the mere outward observance of the divine order, the mere outward 
hearing of the word, does not necessarily result in faith. Even those unbelieving 
Jews to whom Paul testified, "The word of God must first have been spoken unto 
you: but now ye cast it from you, and consider yourselves not worthy of eternal life, 
behold, we turn unto the Gentiles," Act. 13:46, had yielded to that order, and tuned 
in to Paul's preaching, had also come to hear the word of God. V. 44. One means 
also at bottom by téooec& a not the mere verbum audire, but chiefly, as Calov 
expresses himself, the non resistere Spiritui Sancto. "Ooo hoav tetaypévor sic Cony 
aidvov, then, is to mean: so many of theirs did not resist the Holy Spirit! Well, in this 
way you can make anything out of anything. 

Another translation of the words in question, which is found among the 
ancients, already in Flacius, is: et crediderunt, quotquot cupidi erant salutis. One then 
takes téoosotiat in the meaning "to direct", "to set one's mind, one's heart on 
something". So: all those who had their hearts set on eternal life, who longed from 
the heart for salvation, those became believers! To this version Fritschel, loc. cit. p. 
94, gives the preference, except that he prefers tetaypévor to be understood 
passively: whose heart, countenance, eye was directed by God to eternal life. Here 
also the verbum TdooElv, técceotia, has a sense foisted upon it which it never has, 
which, for the sake of one's own interpretation, has been devised for oneself. And 
he who takes this explanation seriously, ascribes to the natural, unconverted man, 
who, according to Scripture, e.g. Eph. 2:4, is quite dead in sins, alienated from the 
life which is of God, without God, and without hope in this world, longing, desire for 
eternal life, that is, hope, something good, and in a genuinely synergistic manner 
statutes conversion before conversion. Whose mind and heart are really set on 
eternal life, he is converted, he already stands in faith. 

Tdooew, as the lexicons show, originally means: to put in a certain place or 
post, e.g. Luk 7, 8: xm éEovoiav tacodpEvos, "placed under authority,” then in rank and 
file 
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put, order, and in a figurative sense generally arrange, order, command, jubere, 
resolve, both in the active and in the medium, so, e. g., Matth. 28, 16; Act. 15, 2; 
22, 10; and finally decree, determine, Act. 28, 23; Rom. 13, 1: é€0voia1 vxd tov Oso 
tetay- wévat; and this latter meaning it always has where it is connected with, so e.g.. 
E.g. also 1 Cor. 16:15: sic dtaxoviav tots dytoig étaEav éavtovc, "and have ordained 
themselves for the service of the saints." "Ooo1 hoav tetaypévor sic Cory aidviov can 
accordingly mean nothing else than, to speak with Grimm: ommes, qui (a deo) destinati 
erant vitae aeternae impetrandae, s. quibus deus vitam aeternam decreverat, or with 
Schierlitz: "Those of whom God wills that they shall have eternal life = the elect," 
only that instead of the expression "wills," we prefer to use the other "has decreed." 
Luther is right in his translation: "as many of them were decreed to eternal life," 
which excludes all misunderstanding. Likewise Meyer: "as many of them were 
ordained to eternal (Messianic) life. Luke, according to Pauline conception (Rom. 
9. Eph. 1, 4. 5. 11. 3, 11. 2 Thess. 2, 13 al.), considers the believing of those 
Gentiles as having taken place in accordance with their destiny to participate in 
eternal life, which was already ordained by God. Finally, D. Stellhorn also shows so 
much feeling for language that he translates in his commentary on Acts p. 189: as 
many as were ordained to life eternal and then explains this translation in more detail 
with the following terminis: Whatever God does in time He has already in eternity 
determined to do. Whosoever is converted and saved in time, has been foreordained to 
conversion and salvation. 

Yes, the literal sense of the simple sentence yoi émiotevoav 8001 1 oav 
TEeTaypEévol Eig Conv atdvev is beyond all doubt, so that even commentators to whom 
it is inconvenient must acknowledge it. Admittedly, one now seeks to get around 
this truth, so clearly stated, in another way, by appending his own glosses to the 
biblical text. Meyer remarks: "This té&1¢ of God in regard to those who believed was 
according to his mpdyvwoic, by virtue of which he knew them as credituros 
beforehand." "The relation of being decreed to free self-determination is quite 
omitted by Luke, whose remark has no dogmatic-didactic, but only a historical- 
pragmatic purpose. Yea rather, the distinct relation in which this note stands to the 
apostle's own words v. 46 éze151 - Carjc testifies Wider to the idea of the absolute 
decree, and to the idea according to which the determination of God does not 
exclude individual freedom." Meyer thus admits that in our place there is nothing to 
indicate a relation of the divine decree to the free self-determination of man; but he 
thinks that, since otherwise in Scripture the determination of God is regarded as 
determined by the 
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If the idea of God's foreknowledge of human self-determination or faith appears to 
be regulated, this idea is not to be excluded here either. But it is not true that 
Scripture elsewhere bases the divine ordinance on the praevisio fidei. And it is an 
unwarranted conclusion to infer from the evil conduct of the Jews against the 
preaching of the gospel, which Paul reproaches them for, the individual liberty of 
the Gentiles, who received the word with joy. In the context, rather, the contrast is 
marked between unbelief, which is man's own fault, "ye esteem yourselves not 
worthy of eternal life," and faith, which has its motive in God and God's ordinance 
alone. D. Stellhorn explains the tetaypévoi, after he has correctly explained it 
linguistically, afterwards in the following manner: Whom God will convert and save He 
has revealed to us in His Word, namely, those that hear His word and permit the Holy Spirit 
through it to kindle and preserve true faith in Christ in them. Only those are not converted 
and saved that willfully and obstinately resist the converting and saving operation of the 
Holy Ghost through the Word, as is clearly seen here in the case of the Jews. This rule God 
has laid down already in eternity, and by virtue of His omniscience. He could, and did, apply 
it even in eternity to every human being, and hence ordained to eternal life, as also to 
conversion and faith, all those of whom He foreknew that they would not by willful and 
pertinacious resistance to His grace and Spirit render their conversion and salvation 
impossible. This is the rule that we must gather from the revelation of God's will in the 
Bible. Stellhorn does not here make the eternal election and ordinance of God 
dependent both on praevisa fides, , and on the foreknowledge of the omission of 
wanton resistance. Intuitu fidei does not lend itself well to operation in the present 
context. It would be a circular, too vacuous remark, if it should be said that all those 
became believers whose faith God foreknew in his omniscience. Thus, instead of 
fides, and indeed fides finalis, he here sets as the object of divine foreknowledge a 
conduct of man which, in his opinion, precedes faith, the non-resistance to God's 
grace and Spirit. It is plain to see what it is aiming at in this whole theory, not that 
God foreknew faith as the work and effect of God, but that God foreknew the 
conduct, the better conduct of man against divine grace. Election, conversion, faith, 
blessedness is built up out of man's conduct. Such a rule, rule of the divine 
ordinance is Act. 13, 48 is apparently not mentioned or implied in a single syllable. 
But Stellhorn himself testifies that this rule must be taken from the Scriptures in 
genere, from what God has revealed to us in his Word concerning his will. And there 
he cites the following 
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Scriptures: Matth. 22, 1-14; Rom. 8, 28-30; Eph. 1, 4 ff; Joh. 3, 16; Matth. 11, 28; 
Rom. 11, 32; 2 Thess. 2, 13; 2 Petr. 3, 9. Some of these sayings deal with the 
eternal election and ordinance of God, but say nothing of the foreknowledge of non- 
resistance; others, as Joh. 3, 16, deal with gratia universalis, and say no word at all 
of the election of grace. And also those scriptural words which speak of men who 
are not converted and saved, because they hinder the way of the Holy Spirit, say 
nothing of the matter of others who are chosen, believe, and are saved. One may 
look into the Bible wherever one pleases, but nowhere does one find anything of 
that Stellhorn rule of divine ordinance. It is nothing but the product of his own reason 
and construction. The whole addition to the tetaypévin is vain, foolish talk, whereby 
that which God has really revealed in his Word concerning his eternal ordinance, 
the ordinance to faith and blessedness, is obscured, perverted, nay, at bottom 
annulled. 

We now visualize what the biblical text Act. 3, 48 contains, by staying with 
the clear meaning of the word and not doing or adding anything to it. So it is said 
of the Gentiles in Antioch, who gladly listened to Paul's preaching and praised 
God's word, that they believed, as many as were ordained to eternal life. The fact 
that they believed was connected with the fact that they had been ordained to 
eternal life. And this is generally true of all believers. Luke's opinion is not that there 
was something special about those Gentiles in Antioch in Pisidia and their 
becoming believers, that something happened here that was not the case in other 
places where Paul preached the gospel and Gentiles came to faith through his 
preaching. Wherever men become believers, it is also true of them that they are 
ordained to eternal life. And becoming believers and the divine ordinance do not 
coincide. The phrase "and they believed, as many as were ordained unto eternal 
life" points to the inner connection between faith and being ordained. All those 
whom God has ordained from eternity to eternal life, in them he also surely carries 
out this ordinance and purpose of his. What God has ordained must come to pass. 
But now no one attains eternal life without faith. Only he who believes will be saved. 
And so God gives blessed faith in time to all those whom he has chosen and 
ordained from the beginning to be blessed. Thus becoming a believer, faith, 
appears here as the consequence and effect of the divine ordinance, and the divine 
ordinance as the cause of our faith. It is all due to faith. It all depends on our hearing 
the gospel of Christ and believing it with all our hearts. But this faith of ours does 
not lie in 
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our own hand, from which it may be easily taken by the weakness of our flesh, by 
the lift and deceit of the world and the devil, but is firmly preserved in God's eternal 
counsel and purpose, which cannot be overthrown, in his eternal ordinance. This is 
the comforting truth here testified to us. The tetaypévov sivat sic Conv aidvev is here 
the ultimo, ratio, in which 

we are to leave it at that. We Christians know in whom we believe, in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, as revealed to us in the gospel, and we know that with this faith of ours we 
are secure in God's eternal ordinance, which cannot fail in its purpose. On this we 
rest, on this we are content. This helps us over all the fluctuations of our life of faith. 
The purpose and tendency of the remark Act. 13, 48 is entirely denied, the 
consolation which lies in these words is entirely annulled, if one, behind the 
tetaypivor Hoav sic Cwrv aidviov, spins on the thread of thought from his own, and 
lets the divine ordinance be normed by the foreseen human conduct. 

In the same way as we have done here, the scriptural word in question is 
interpreted and utilized by our Lutheran confession. In the Solida Declaratio of the 
Formula of Concord, § 8, it says: "The eternal election of God does not only see 
and know beforehand the blessedness of the elect, but is also a cause out of the 
gracious will and good pleasure of God in Christ Jesus, so that our blessedness 
and all that belongs to it is created, worked, helped, and promoted; and our 
blessedness is also based on this, so that the gates of hell will not be able to do 
anything against it, as it is written: 'No one will snatch my sheep out of my hand. 
And again, And as many as were ordained unto eternal life believed." Here luce 
clarius is taught, that the eternal election of God, as before described § 6-7, "that is 
God's ordinance unto salvation," "which alone passeth over the children of God, 
which are chosen and ordained unto eternal life;" that is, particular election is a 
cause, which there creates, works, and promotes our salvation, and what pertaineth 
thereto, that is, first of all, faith. And for this, as a proof, Act. 13, 48 in the 
unmistakable Lutheran translation. At the same time, the consolation is drawn from 
this that our blessedness is so firmly founded in the eternal ordinance of God that 
the gates of hell are unable to oppose it. Walther, in his "Dogmengeschichtlichen 
uber die Lehre vom Verhaltnis des Glaubens zur Gnadenwahl," "Lehre und Wehre" 
1880, p. 166 ff," has given like interpretations of Act. 13, 48 from the writings of the 
old Lutheran doctrinal fathers, of which we want to recall here, for example, only 
the one by Luke Osiander: "And there became believers (in the gospel) as many as 
were ordained unto eternal life (in God's secret counsel); to these it is given by the 
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Holy Spirit, that they might believe on Christ: and the rest heard, but believed not. 
[For those whom the Lord hath predestinated from eternity unto eternal life, he 
giveth the knowledge of the gospel, according to the saying of Paul, Whom he hath 
ordained, them hath he also called; and whom he hath called, them hath he also 
justified, Rom. 8. But why the Lord hath not ordained all, and why he hath not 
endowed all with faith, is not our business. But it is to be held that God is perfectly 
just and wise. Meanwhile we ourselves ought to give thanks with all our hearts that 
he has called us to the fellowship of eternal life by the preaching of the gospel, and 
enlightened our hearts through faith]" (I,. c. ad Act. 13, 48. P. III. fol. 360.) 

We mention, lastly, an objection which has been raised before against the 
confessional sense and understanding, which alone is admissible in language, of 
Act. 13, 48, which, by the way, also meets the supposition of a divine ordinance 
conditioned by the foreknowledge of human conduct. It has been objected that 
there are some who believe, but who do not persevere in the faith, but fall away 
again, and so do not attain eternal life, and consequently cannot be chosen to it 
from eternity. And it would have been strange if there had been no such time- 
believers in Antioch. Thus, for example, Lindhammer in his commentary on the Acts 
of the Apostles. This is the argument which also |). Schmidt asserted at the Detroit 
intersynodal conference against the relation of the tetaypévor to predestination. We 
recall, in opposition to this, our exposition in "Lehre und Wehre," 1905, pp. 193 ff., 
where we proved the usage of Scripture, according to which "believing," "faith," 
"believers," yateCoynv denote the faith which abides, and obtains the end of faith, 
the blessedness of souls. It is not necessary to repeat here what was said there. 
We read Act. 2, 47: '0 5€ Kiptog mpocetixet tobs owCopévous Kax' Hpépav ty éExkAnoia. 
"But the LORD added to the church daily them that were saved." Here Luke names 
the Jews who accepted the gospel and became believers as tovc owCopévouc. The 
Opinion is that the church at Jerusalem was daily gaining new members, and the 
members of the church are generally regarded as oi ow{6pevor. And this is true of 
all believing Christians. They are oi cm@6pevon, that is, as is also evident, e.g., from 
Luk 13:23, people who are factually blessed, who attain eternal owtnpia. In this 
place, likewise, as Act. 13, 48, is abstracted from the temporal believers altogether. 
These do not come into consideration at all for the sacred narrator, where he reports 
the growth of the Church of God, the success, the fruit of the preaching of the 
Gospel. We confuse and obscure the clear, consoling sayings of Scripture about 
the election of grace, about the 
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Faith, and the end of faith, the blessedness of souls, if we always mix in there the 

time-believers, if we formulate the term faith according to the time-belief, which 

leaves the norm of faith and is an abnormality. We do not let the side-glance at the 

apostates dim the sunny word of God, and we stick to it: "As many as were ordained 

to eternal life believed." Yes, as many as believe ours, they owe their faith to the 

grace and eternal ordinance of God, and therefore may live cheerfully of their faith. 
G. St. 
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(Conclusion.) 

The justifying power of faith lies neither in the repentance which precedes it, 
nor in the sanctification which follows it, with its virtues and works, nor in the act of 
faith (velle et accipere), nor in the changes which the Holy Spirit produces in man by 
conversion, but solely in the correlative or content of faith. Faith justifies with 
reference to its object. He that believeth is justified, he is pure, not for the sake of 
repentance, or charity, or works, or the act of faith, but for the sake of the object of 
faith, for the sake of the word, for the sake of the blood of Christ, which makes clean 
from all sin, for the sake of divine grace and mercy, for the sake of the promise of the 
gospel, since in the word and sacrament God gives us justification or pardon. The vis 
justificans of faith is not in what faith is as actus intellectus et voluntatis, but what it has 
through God's giving. As Rockefeller is rich not by what he himself is, not by virtue of 
his hands and pockets and boxes, but by virtue of the deeds and mortgages, the stocks 
and bonds, which he has in his hands and pockets and boxes: so also faith makes 
infinitely rich and perfectly righteous, because it has Christ, and the treasure of 
pardon which Christ has purchased for us. If the content of faith were vain, the act of 
faith, however strong it might be, would profit a man nothing, but only harm him, just 
as having and possessing would not make Rockefeller rich if his deeds and stocks were 
worthless. The firm holding of a strong hand cannot turn glass beads into real pearls, 
and a real diamond loses nothing of its value because the weak hand of a child wears 
it. Or, as the nourishing power is not in the act of eating and drinking, but in the food 
eaten: so also the power of cleansing from sins is not in the trust and taking of faith, 
but in the gospel of Christ, which is the 
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Content of faith forms. The thing that moves God to absolve the sinner is neither 
wholly nor partly in man, and is neither repentance, nor conversion, nor charity, nor 
good works, nor even the confidence of faith. When God justifies the sinner, he is 
not moved to do so, even in part, by anything he sees in man's heart by virtue of his 
omniscience. Nor does God justify and absolve man intuitu actus fidei. The causes 
which move God to forgive the sinner are external to man, and are God's grace and 
mercy, Christ's merit, and the promise, which God cannot and will not break. And 
where God looks, when he absolves, there also rests, and must rest, the eye of 
faith. In justification we must not look inward, not into our own heart, and our faith 
must not be founded on any condition of our heart or will. Faith does not rely on 
anything that is in man, but on what is apart from him, on God's grace and Christ's 
merit. The justifying power of faith is not inherent in the act, but in the object of faith. 

Who puts his trust in something in man is doubly deceived. Deceived, 
because he trusts in an imperfect work of man (repentance, love, or act of faith) that 
does not stand up to the wrath of God and with which he therefore cannot stand 
before God. Deceived, because his certainty then depends on the wavering feeling, 
the feeling of repentance, love, or trust. 1) Luther says: "Askest thou now, Whence 
hath faith such power, that it can do such great things as there are, overcoming sin, 
etc.? | answer, Through Christ, on whom faith is founded, who is Lord over death, 
sin, and hell, and overcame them all in our stead, making the promise, If thou shalt 
believe in me, all these things shall be thine as well as mine. Behold, this is the 
power of faith." 2) And again, "This is a strange righteousness, that we should be 
called righteous, or have righteousness, which is not a work, or a thought, or even 
anything in us, but is altogether apart from us in Christ, and yet is truly ours by his 
grace and gift, and as much our own as if it had been obtained and acquired by 
ourselves. This language, of course, no reason could understand, that this should 
be 


1) The Apology writes: "Si enim ideo sentire debent se habere Deum placatum, quia 
diligunt, quia legem faciunt, semper dubitare necesse est, utrum habeamus Deum placatum, 
quia dilectionem illam aut non sentiunt, ut fatentur adversarii, aut certe sentiunt valde exiguam 
esse, et multo saepius sentiunt se irasci judicio Dei, qui humanam naturam multis terribilibus 
malis opprimit, aerumnis hujus vitae, terroribus aeternae irae etc. Quando igitur acquiescet, 
quando erit pacata conscientia?" (139, § 180.) 

2) St. L. ed. XII, 1843. 
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Righteousness is called, because | do nothing, nor suffer anything, nor think 
anything, nor feel anything, nor feel anything at all in me, for which | am pleasing 
and blessed to God; but apart from myself and all men's thoughts, works, and 
abilities, | hold to Christ seated on the right hand of God, whom | do not see." 3) 

This is also what our confession teaches. From the sheer numberless 
passages we will single out a few, as they follow the number of pages. We are 
justified before God "by grace, for Christ's sake, through faith, if we believe that 
Christ suffered for us, and that for His sake sin is forgiven us, and righteousness 
and eternal life are given us." (Muller, p. 39.) The gospel teaches, "that by Christ's 
merit, not ours, we have a gracious God, if we believe such things." (39.) The power 
of faith is in Christ and his merit. We are reconciled to God "by faith alone, if we 
believe that for Christ's sake our sins are forgiven us, who alone is the mediator to 
reconcile the Father. (1 Tim. 2:5.) Whosoever thinketh that by works he shall obtain 
and merit grace, despiseth Christ, and seeketh his own way to God contrary to the 
gospel". (44.) When we ascribe blessedness to faith, we speak "of the true faith 
which believeth that through Christ we obtain grace and remission of sins." (45.) For 
justification we require "the blood and death of Christ." (89.) "Forgiveness of sin and 
righteousness are promised through Christ, who was given for us to pay for the sin 
of the world, and is the only Mediator and Redeemer. And this promise is not thus, 
Through Christ ye have grace, salvation, etc., where ye deserve it, but by grace 
only, He is the forgiver of sins. Haec promissio non habet conditionem meritorum 
nostrorum." (94.) In this unconditional divine promise of the forgiveness of sins rests 
the power of faith. The patriarchs in the Old Testament also knew and believed from 
the promise, "that God would give blessing, grace, salvation, and consolation, 
through the given seed, through Christ," and "that Christ should be the treasure 
(pretium) by which our sins should be paid. "Hence these words, mercy, goodness, 
faith, are so often repeated in psalms and prophets." (97.) 4) Faith is not the treasure 
or the pretium, but Christ which faith has. Only faith is righteous, and makes pious 
and just before God, "since every one believes for himself that Christ is given for 
him, sibi remitti peccata propter Christum et Deum placatum et propitium esse propter 
Christum," faith "which does not set its merit or work against God's wrath, which 
would be a feather against a tempest, 


3) VIII, 858. 4) 6k. 175. 
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But he who is the mediator of Christ. (95.) Of justifying power there is nothing in 
man, nor in the act of faith, but all in the object of faith alone, the merit of Christ, 
and the gracious promise of God. "The promise is received by faith; but that it 
should receive grace without merit, there all our worthiness and merit go down and 
to the ground, and great grace and mercy is praised (gratuitum excludit nostra merita). 
But the merit of Christ is the treasure (pretium); for it must ever be a treasure and 
noble pledge, whereby the sins of all the world are paid for." (96.) The promise is 
gratuita, without merit and unconditionally, and the payment of Christ is perfect; 
consequently there is purely nothing more necessary that man should perform to 
bring about justification. And faith now obtains pardon, not so as to fulfil some 
condition still lacking, in order to determine God to pardon, but so as to take the 
existing righteousness and pardon offered. "Gospel offert propter Christum 
remissionem peccatorum et justificationem, quae fide accipitur." (98.) 5) What, then, can 
man, by his loving or believing, contribute to bring about the judgment of 
justification, when it is offered to him as a finished judgment in the Gospel, that he 
may appropriate the same by faith? Faith, therefore, is not to rely on our own doing, 
loving, or trusting, but to hold on to Christ as the Mediator, and so to be propitiated 
to God, if we keep it in our hearts to be counted righteous for God's sake." (99.) 
Faith triumphs through Christ. "Sin terrifieth the conscience; this is done by the law, 
which sheweth us the earnestness and wrath of God against sin: but we are over 
through Christ. How does this happen? When we believe, when our hearts are 
restored, and hold fast to the promise of grace through Christ." (101.) "The Lord 
Christ is come, and hath given us sin, which no man was able to avoid, and hath 
blotted out the handwriting by the shedding of his blood. And this is what Paul says 
to the Romans, 5:20: 'Sin was made mighty by the law, but grace was made 
mightier still by Jesus.' For because the whole world was made guilty, he took away 
the sin of the whole world, as John testifies: "Behold, this is the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world. And therefore let no man glory in his own works: 
for by his own works no man is justified: but to him that is justified it is given in 
baptism into Christ, being justified. For it is faith that makes us free through the 
blood of Christ, and it is good for him to whom sin is forgiven and grace is restored. 
These are Ambrosii's clear words, which are quite publicly in harmony with our 
doctrine. 


5) Cf. L. u. W. 51, 337-353. 
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is also true. He says that works do not justify, and says that faith redeems us 
through the blood of Christ." (106.) The power of faith is in the blood of Christ. 
Certainly, love follows faith, but therefore the power of faith is not in love, and for 
this reason also we are not to "trust in love, nor build as if for love's sake, or through 
love, we obtained forgiveness of sin and propitiation of God." (108.) And as to faith, 
it is "not a mere bad knowledge of histories, but a new light in the heart, and a 
powerful work of the Holy Ghost, whereby we are born anew, whereby troubled 
consciences are restored, and obtain life," and which brings with it "the Holy Ghost," 
etc. (108.) But even in this, that faith is a "powerful work of the Holy Ghost," does 
not lie the justifying power of faith. Faith does not justify because it brings with it the 
Holy Spirit, but the reverse, "because faith alone obtains forgiveness of sin, and 
makes us acceptable to God," therefore "it brings with it the Holy Spirit." (108.) The 
justifying power of faith lies exclusively in what God gives to faith, and in the fact 
that the promise which faith grasps is not a vain delusion, but certain truth. "And 
faith actually, or fides proprie dicta, is when my heart and the Holy Spirit in my heart 
tell me that the promise of God is True and Yes (est autem fides proprie dicta, quae 
assentitur promissioni)." (108.) He who seeks the justifying power of faith in charity, 
patience, chastity, or anywhere else in man, and not in the object of faith alone, 
"reviles and defiles Christ, and in the last end, when he shall stand for God's 
judgment, will find that such confidence is vain." (113.) "For if we trust in our works, 
Christ is deprived of his glory, Christ is not the propitiator nor the mediator, and yet 
at last shall find that such trust is vain, and that consciences only fall into despair 
thereby." (115.) "Trusting in the law's own fulfillment is vain idolatry and blasphemy 
of Christ, and yet falls away at last, and makes consciences despair. Therefore let 
this ground stand fast, that for Christ's sake we are acceptable and righteous unto 
God through faith, and not because of our own love and works." (115.) We receive 
forgiveness of sin "through faith alone for Christ's sake. For faith alone in the heart 
looks to God's promise, and faith alone is assurance, since the heart is sure that 
God is gracious, that Christ did not die in vain, etc." (115). And the same faith alone 
overcomes the terror of death and sin. For he that still wavereth or doubteth whether 
his sin be forgiven him, trusteth not God, and forsaketh Christ, because he thinketh 
his sin greater and stronger than the death and blood of Christ: but he that believeth 
in Christ is not forgiven. 
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Paul says to the Romans, 5:20, that "grace is mightier than sin, that is, more 
powerful, abundant, and strong. (113.) Christ's blood, and not love and works, is "the 
treasure by which sins are paid for." (115.) "Therefore it must follow, that we are 
acceptable and righteous unto God by faith alone, if we conclude in our hearts that 
God will be gracious to us, not on account of ‘our' works, and fulfilling the law, but of 
pure grace for Christ's sake." (116.) All his confidence faith must place in the death 
of Christ, and in the promise that God is gracious to us for Christ's sake. "Longe supra 
nostram munditiem, imo longe supra ipsam legem collocari debent mors et satisfactio Christi, 
nobis donata, ut statuamus, nos propter illam satisfactionem habere propitium Deum, non 
propter nostram impletionem legis." "Semper debet in conspectu esse promissio, quod Deus 
propter suam promissionem, propter Christum velit esse propitius, velit justificare, non 
propter legem aut opera nostra. In hac promissione debent pavidae conscientiae quaerere 
reconciliationem et justificationem, hac promissione debent se sustentare ac certo statuere, 
quod habeant Deum propitium propter Christum, propter suam promissionem." (118.) 
"Wherefore we teach hearts and consciences to be comforted by the same promise 
of God, which standeth fast, and believeth grace and remission of sins for Christ's 
sake, not for our works." (120.) The Pharisees, philosophers, Mahometists, and 
Papists seek the justifying power in man. "Verum nos stultitiam evangelii praedicamus, 
in quo alia justitia revelata est, videlicet, quod propter Christum propitiatorem justi 
reputemur, quum credimus, nobis Deum propter Christum placatum esse." (126.) The world 
judges of good works, "quod sint propitiatio, qua placatur Deus, quod sint pretia, propter 
quae reputamur justi," and of Christo as the Reconciler, and that we are justified by 
faith in him, it will know nothing. But we give this honor to Christ, that he alone is the 
Mediator and Reconciler, and that we are justified before God "fide propter Christum 
propitiatorem." (123.) "Non potest autem conscientia pacata reddi coram Deo, nisi sola fide, 
quae statuit nobis Deum placatum esse propter Christum juxta illud (Rom. 5): Justificati ex 
fide pacem habemus; quia justificatio tantum est res gratis promissa propter Christum, quare 
sola fide semper coram Deo accipitur." (123.) "The faith by which Christ becomes ours 
(if we believe that for the Mediator's sake the Father is gracious to us, that His merit 
is given to us), that redeems us from such terrors of death. For by the promise we 
are rightly assured that through (propter) Christ sin is forgiven us." (128.) Deus 
"ignoscit propter suam promissionem his, qui apprehendunt promissionem." (133.) Fides 
"sentit se habere Deum placatum propter ipsius (Dei) misericordiam." (136.) "Procul a 
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ratione humana, procul a Moise rejiciendi sunt oculi in Christum, et sentiendum, quod 
Christus sit nobis donatus, ut propter eum justi reputemur." (138.) "Justificamur ex 
promissione, in qua propter Christum promissa est reconciliatio, justitia et vita aeterna.” 
(138.) In Christ and in the divine promise is the power of faith, because the promise 
as divine is true, and Christ's suffering and death are not in vain. "Si quis igitur haec 
fundamenta consideraverit, quod non justificemur ex lege, quia legem Dei humana natura 
non potest facere, non potest Deum diligere, sed quod justificemur ex promissione, in qua 
propter Christum promissa est reconciliatio, justitia et vita aeterna: is facile intelliget 
necessario tribuendam esse justificationem fidei, si modo cogitabit Christum non esse 
frustra promissum, exhibitum, natum, passum, resuscitatum, si cogitabit promissionem 
gratiae in Christo non esse frustra, praeter legem et extra legem factam esse statim a 
principio mundi, si cogitabit promissionem fide accipiendam esse, sicut Johannes inquit (1. 
ep. 5, 10 sq.): ,Qui non credit Deo, mendacem facit eum, quia non credit in testimonium, 
quod testificatus est Deus de Filio suo, et hoc est testimonium, quod vitam aeternam dedit 
nobis Deus, et haec vita in Filio ejus est. Qui habet Filium, habet vitam; qui non habet Filium 
Dei, vitam non habet.' Et Christus ait (Joh. 8, 36) : 'Si vos Filius liberavit, vere liberi eritis.' 
Et Paul (Rom. 5, 2): 'Per hunc habemus accessum ad Deum’, et addit: 'per fidem'. Fide igitur 
in Christum accipitur promissio remissionis peccatorum et justitiae. Nec justificamur coram 
Deo ex ratione aut lege." (138.) Misericordiam intuens fides erigit et consolatur nos." (142.) 
"Omnis fiducia est inanis praeter fiduciam misericordiae; misericordia servat nos, propria 
merita, proprii conatus non servant nos." (142.) "Fides enim salvat, quia apprehendit 
misericordiam seu promissionem gratiae, etiamsi nostra opera sint indigna." (144.) "This 
is certain, that before and after, when we come to the gospel, we are justified for 
Christ's sake, and the Christ remains the Mediator and Propitiator before than after, 
after than before, and through Christ we have an' access to God, not because we 
have kept the law and done much good, but that we so cheerfully, confidently build 
upon grace, and so assuredly rely, that by grace we are justly esteemed unto God 
for Christ's sake." (141.) "Nor would it be possible for a saint, however great and 
high he may be, to abide or stand against the accusation of divine law, against the 
great power of the devil, against the terror of death, and finally against the despair 
and fear of hell, if he did not lay hold of the divine promise, the gospel, as of a tree 
or branch, in the great flood, in the strong, mighty stream, under the waves and 
bulges of the fear of death, if he did not by faith cleave to the word which preaches 
grace. 
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and so without any works, without law, purely by grace, he gains eternal life. For 
this doctrine alone sustains Christian consciences in temptations and fears of 
death, of which the adversaries know nothing, and speak of it as the blind speak of 
dye." (143.) "Grace and mercy are promised by a sure word, and the gospel is the 
word which gives us reason to believe that God is gracious to us and will save us 
for Christ's sake," as the text reads (John 3:17): 'God sent not his Son into the world 
to judge the world, but that the world through him might be saved. He that believeth 
in him shall not be judged." (144.) "To deny that we obtain forgiveness of sins by 
faith, what else would that be but to blaspheme and profane the blood of Christ and 
his death." (167.) "But we turn away consciences from the law, from their works to 
the gospel, and the promise of grace. For the gospel is to trust in the promise that 
we shall be reconciled to the Father for Christ's sake, not for our repentance or love; 
for there is no other Mediator or Reconciler but Christ. Thus we cannot fulfil the law 
unless we are first propitiated by Christ; and though we do some good, yet we must 
hold it to be that we obtain forgiveness of sin, not for works' sake, but for Christ's 
sake." (180.) "It is God's decree, God's command from the foundation of the world, 
that through faith in the Seed given, that is, through faith for Christ's sake, we should 
be forgiven sin without merit. But if any man waver or doubt, he maketh God false 
in his promise, as John saith." (183.) "If any man think that sins are not forgiven 
him, he maketh a lie against God, which is the greatest blasphemy." (184.) 
"Forgiveness of sins, and redemption from God's wrath and eternal death, is such 
a great thing, that it is obtained only through the one Mediator Christ, and by faith 
in Him. The death and blood of Christ is the right payment for eternal death." (194.) 
"Wherefore we ought not to paltry and mend our merit in it." (197.) 

Also according to the Formula of Concord, it is the content of faith that makes 
us pleasing to God. The Formula of Concord teaches that "our righteousness in the 
sight of God is that God forgives our sins out of pure grace, without any of our 
previous, present, or subsequent works, merits, or worthiness, and gives and 
imputes to us the righteousness of Christ's obedience, for which righteousness we 
are accepted and counted righteous in the sight of God. (528.) Faith alone is the 
means and instrument "that we may lay hold on Christ, and so in Christ that 
righteousness which is before God, for which cause" [not for the sake of laying hold 
on, but for the sake of Christ and his righteousness]. 
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will "such faith is imputed to us for righteousness. (Propter Christum enim fides illa 
nobis ad justitiam imputatur. ) Rom. 4, 5." Faith is precisely "such a gift of God, by 
which we may rightly know and trust in Christ our Saviour in the word of the Gospel, 
that for his obedience alone we may have forgiveness of sins by grace, be 
accounted righteous and just by God the Father, and be eternally saved." (528.) 
Only thus is the doctrine of the righteousness of faith preserved pure for God, when, 
according to the particulis exclusivis, "the merit of Christ is wholly separated from our 
works, and glory is given to Christ alone." (529.) Faith "is the gift of God, by which 
we may know and trust in Christ our Saviour in the word of the Gospel, that for his 
obedience alone, by grace, we may have forgiveness of sins, be counted righteous 
and just by God the Father, and be eternally blessed." (612.) Even those who are 
justified and born again are and remain sinners to the pits, because of their 
depraved nature, "but notwithstanding this, they are pronounced and counted pious 
and righteous by God the Father, through faith, and for the obedience of Christ (per 
fidem, propter obedientiam Christi), which Christ the Father hath wrought for us from 
his birth even unto the most all-consuming death of the cross." (614.) "So the 
righteousness of faith stands before God in gracious imputation of Christ's 
righteousness, without any addition of our works" (614), or "in gracious propitiation 
or forgiveness of sins alone,' which is bestowed upon us by pure grace, for the sake 
of the one merit of Christ the Mediator, and is received by faith alone in the promise 
of the Gospel." (616.) "So also faith, in justification to God, relies neither on 
repentance, nor on charity, nor on any other virtue, but on Christ alone, and in the 
same on his perfect obedience, that he may fulfil for us the law, which is imputed to 
believers for righteousness." (616.) The justifying power of faith, then, is not in man, 
or in any constitution or work of man, but outside of man, "extra nos et extra omnium 
hominum merita, opera, virtutes atque dignitatem." Our Church confesses "that all our 
righteousness (totam justitiam nostram) is to be sought outside of our and all men's 
merit, works, virtue, and worthiness, and stands on the Lord Christ alone (totam 
justitiam nostram ... in solo Domino nostro Jesu Christo consistere)." (622.) The Formula 
of Concord rejects the proposition, "that faith does not look to the obedience of 
Christ alone." (624.) "When, therefore, it is asked, whence and whence faith hath 
this, and what pertaineth to it, that it maketh righteous and blessed," the only correct 
answer is, "It is not faith alone. 
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The answer is the same: faith justifies "for this reason and this reason alone, 
because it takes and accepts God's grace and Christ's merit in the promise of the 
gospel as a means and instrument. (620.) "Therefore considered and taken for one 
(hae propositiones sunt aequipollentes et idem plane volunt), when Paul saith that we are 
justified by faith, Rom. 3, or that faith is imputed to us for righteousness (Rom. 4), 
and when he saith that we are justified by the one mediator Christ's obedience, or 
that by one justification of faith" [vitae, of life] "comes upon all men, Rom. 5." (612.) 

Thus faith relies on nothing at all that is in man, but solely on its object: the 
grace of God and Christ's merit, or the gracious promise of the gospel of the 
forgiveness of sins for Christ's sake. In this object alone is the justifying power of 
faith. And he who, in the question of righteousness before God, looks inward, and 
searches his own heart and life for anything on which his faith can rely, is a Pharisee. 
In justification man gives God nothing of his own: not his own good works, not love 
or other virtues, not even his own confidence of heart. Rather, through faith man 
receives from God, and allows to be given to him, the forgiveness which Christ has 
obtained and which God offers in word to faith. If, therefore, as is done by the sects, 
justifying faith is described as man's devotion to God or to Christ, and by this is 
understood the unselfish devotion in which man offers himself to God for ownership, 
sacrifice, and service, the doctrine of justification is thereby fundamentally 
destroyed. Man's unselfish devotion to God for sacrifice and service is a paraphrase 
of the love that follows faith as fruit. By the expression "devotion to God" in the sense 
of unselfish devotion to God for sacrifice and service, not even the providential faith 
and trust which the first commandment demands is properly described, much less 
the trust of justifying faith in Christ and the promise of the gospel. Justifying faith 
does not consist in giving or giving anything to God. In justification faith gives nothing 
to God, neither love nor any work, nor even the heart's own faith and trust, so as to 
obtain forgiveness. In justification faith merely takes and lets God give and give to 
it. To be sure, the believing Christian also gives his heart to God and offers himself, 
with all that he is and has, to God as a sacrifice. But this does not take place in 
justification, but in 


6) Cf. L. u. W. 52, 304 f. 
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of sanctification. The selfless and self-sacrificing devotion to God, since man no 
longer wants to live for himself and serve sin, but God and his neighbor, 
presupposes justifying faith and flows from it. He, therefore, who describes 
justifying faith as complete devotion, entire surrender, unselfish devotion to God for 
sacrifice, ownership, and service, puts the fruit before the tree, confuses 
justification with sanctification, and falsifies justifying faith, which is essentially not 
giving and bestowing, but taking, grasping, receiving, giving and being given, not 
unselfish and self-sacrificing devotion to the Redeemer, but, as Guericke says, 7) 
"trustful (personally appropriating) grasping of divine grace." To be sure, faith has 
not merely a vis receptiva, but also a vis operativa, though the latter is not coordinated 
with the former, but flows from the receiving or grasping of grace as fruit and effect. 
But in justification the vis operativa, does not come into consideration at all, nor the 
vis receptiva aS a moving or God-determining cause or condition, but merely as a 
means wrought and used by God to bring man into the possession of the divine 
pardon for Christ's sake. 8) 


7) Symb. 384. 

8) But it seems to us to be a mistake to suppose that the expression "devotion to God" 
always means and can only mean the devotion of love to God as property, sacrifice, and 
service. In a corresponding context, the expression "devotion to God" in the sense of confident 
or trusting devotion can also be a designation of faith. To give oneself trustingly or confidently 
to someone is not to love him and surrender to him for sacrifice and service, but conversely: to 
entrust oneself to someone and expect service, protection, and help from him. When a timid 
child in the dark forest confidently surrenders to the father, this surrender does not consist in a 
surrender to sacrifice and service, but the child entrusts himself to the father and expects 
protection and help from him. This surrender is not love, but trust. Or if a patient surrenders 
himself to a skilful physician, trustingly surrenders himself, this likewise does not mean: the 
patient loves the physician (the opposite can happen) and surrenders himself to him for service, 
but: the patient entrusts himself to the physician and expects help and salvation from him. And 
when a pastor speaks to a frightened sinner: Do not toil in good works in order to become 
righteous and pious before God, but rather turn your eyes away from yourself, away from what 
you yourself are and have, and do not try to cleanse yourself of your sins, but entrust yourself 
entirely to your Savior and give yourself, as you are, to Christ and to his gracious promise of 
the forgiveness of sins in Word and Sacrament - this too is not an invitation to love, but to faith 
in Christ and trust in divine grace. To give oneself to someone can therefore mean to give 
oneself trustingly or confidently to someone, which is then synonymous with entrusting oneself 
to someone or trusting him and building on him. To give oneself to the divine promise of the 
forgiveness of sins in Word and Sacrament. 
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The Apology writes: "The same faith neither brings nor gives to the Lord any 
work or merit of its own, but builds only on pure grace, and knows nothing to comfort 
or rely on, but only on mercy, which is promised in Christ". (95:44.) "Faith is that my 
whole heart may take hold of the same treasure, and is not my doing, nor my giving, 
nor my working, nor my preparing, but that a heart may take comfort in it, and wholly 
depend upon it, that God giveth us, and giveth us, and we him not, and that he doth 
pour out upon us all the treasure of grace in Christ." (95, 48.) "From this it is easy 
to notice the difference between the 


To give, to surrender trustingly, is not a paraphrase of love, but of faith, and is synonymous 
with entrusting oneself to the gospel. But that the expression "to trust or entrust oneself to 
someone" is synonymous with trusting, believing, or relying on someone is also evident from 
our hymnal. In the fourth verse of hymn 390 it is said, "We have no one in whom we trust; in 
vain is it to rely on man's help." "In whom we trust" or entrust ourselves here evidently means 
as much as: in whom we trust or rely. Likewise 380, v. 2: "No man shall ever be put to shame 
that trusteth in his God" (= entrusts himself to); "if trouble come to thee at once, thou hast well 
built of him." Trusting God = building out of God. In hymn 240, justifying faith is also called: 
trusting, entrusting oneself to the divine mercy. In the 5th verse it says: "Darein" (in the divine 
mercy) "I will lower myself believingly, | will trust myself confidently, and if my sins offend me, 
only soon look after God's heart; there infinite mercy is found at all times." If, then, as we 
suppose, the expression "confidently surrender to Christ or to the divine mercy," can mean as 
much as: to entrust oneself to Christ or to the divine mercy, and this again signifies: To trust in 
Christ and the divine mercy, so also it is not wrong in itself, if in this sense faith is called 
devotion, trustful devotion to Christ, to the divine mercy, or confident devotion to the divine 
promise of the forgiveness of sins in Word and Sacrament. And the truth that faith in justification 
gives and bestows nothing at all on God, and does not want to give and bestow anything, but 
only takes and receives from God, and also only wants to take from God and have it bestowed 
on it, is no more denied by the above way of speaking in the above sense than if one holds up 
to someone the word, "The blood of JEsu Christ, the Son of God, makes us clean from all sin," 
and then calls upon him to believe this word. To believe the promise of the forgiveness of sins 
is not to give and bestow something upon God, but to receive from God and to have God bestow 
forgiveness upon us. And the trusting devotion to absolution in Word and Sacrament is likewise 
not a giving or willingness to give on the part of man to God, but a vain taking and receiving 
from God. Whoever, of course, touches this truth, that faith in justification only takes, and 
describes the essence of justifying faith as the selfless and loving devotion of man to God for 
ownership, sacrifice, and service, thereby destroys the article of justification from the bottom 
up. 
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Faith, and between the piety that cometh by the law. For faith is such a service of 
God and latreia, as | give and receive (quae accipit a Deo oblata beneficia). But the 
righteousness of the law is such a service of God, that God accepts our works (quae 
offert Deo nostra merita). So then God will be honored through faith, that we may 
receive from him what he promises and offers." (96:49) Faith makes us righteous 
"solely because we receive the promised grace offered without merit from a rich 
treasure." (97, 56.) "So now and by this wisdom God will be known to us. Thus he 
will be honored, that we may receive and receive from him grace, salvation, all good 
things (ut ab ipso accipiamus beneficia), and that by grace, not because of our merit. 
This knowledge is indeed a noble knowledge, and a mighty consolation in all 
temptations, bodily and spiritual, whether to die or to live, as pious hearts know." 
(97, 60.) "And because faith, before we do anything or work anything, only gives and 
receives to him, faith is counted to us for righteousness, as to Abraham, before we 
love, before we do the law, or any work." (108, 114.) "Ita cultus et Aatpsia, evangelii est 
accipere bona a Deo; econtra cultus legis est bona nostra Deo offerre et exhibere. Nihil autem 
possumus Deo offerre, nisi antea reconciliati et renati. Plurimum autem consolationis offert 
hic locus, quod cultus in evangelio praecipuus est a Deo velle accipere remissionem 
peccatorum, gratiam et justitiam." (140, 189.) Luther says: "He that would stand for 
God's judgment, and be found a child of grace, ought and must take heed and 
diligence alone, how he may lay hold of Christ by faith, and keep him, that he may 
not become useless to him, if he should undertake to be justified, pious, and blessed 
by the law. For Christ alone justifieth me, without any works of mine, and without 
any works of mine, and without any hindering of mine sins. Therefore, if | believe 
and believe in Christ, | have received and retain the true Christ. But if | think that he 
requires me to keep the works of the law, thinking that by doing so | shall become 
righteous to God, he has already become useless to me and | have lost him 
altogether." 9) To Brenz Luther wrote: "And |, my dear Brenz, that | may better 
understand and grasp the matter, think of care thus, as if there were in my heart no 
qualitas or virtue called faith or love (as the sophists speak and dream of it), but | 
place it entirely on Christum (in loco ipsorum pono ipsum Christum) and say: My 
formalis justitia, that is, certain, constant, perfect righteousness, wherein is no lack 
nor defect, but is as it ought to be to God, which is Christ my HEART." 10) The 
justifying power of faith 


9) Erl. Ed. 58, 364. 10) Erl. ed. 58, 359. 
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lies not in man, nor in the act of faith, but solely in the object of faith. Brenz answered 
Luther: "Sic sentio, quod fides tantum accipiat justificationem, videlicet Christum, non item 
dignitate operis sui justificationem largiatur. Et cum dicitur fides purificare corda, intelligo 
non opus seu meritum seu dignitatem fidei, sed Christum fide apprehensum." 11) Not to 
bring about justification or forgiveness of sins, but to make them proper to man, this 
is the office of faith. But of this, of the proper office of faith in justification, another 
time. F. B. 
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(Conclusion.) 

020 The LORD commanded the children of Israel by Moses, that, when he 
had taken the land, he should give them six cities of refuge (Num. 35). This 
command was also carried out now, and Kedes in Galilee, Sichern on the mountain 
Ephraim and Kiriath-Arba or Hebron were determined in the west Jordan, Bezer, 
Ramoth and Golan however in the east Jordan (Jos. 20). 

One of the very first statutes after the solemn proclamation of the ten 
commandments already held out the prospect of a future free city law (Ex. 21, 13), 
and both Num. 35, as well as Deut. 19 is dealt with at length. These passages, 
compared with Jos. 20, give a clear picture of the purpose and value of these free 
cities. Where one man slays another, as Cain did his brother Abel, his conscience, 
whose voice we call natural law, tells him that he has forfeited his right to live, and 
that anyone who knows of his deed is justified in slaying him for the sake of his own 
safety (Gen. 4:14). God did something special with Cain so that this would not 
happen to him (Gen. 4, 15). But after the flood of sin God says (Gen. 9, 5. 6): "I will 
avenge the blood of your bodies, and | will avenge the life of man upon every man 
that is his brother. Whosoever maketh man's blood to perish, his blood also shall 
be shed by man: for God made man in his own image." Now where there is 
authority, which God has ordained to avenge those who do evil, this authority has 
the sword to wield, and no one has the right to take it into his own hand for 
vengeance against evildoers. But where there is no authority, where men live 
lawlessly side by side as a horde, where no father of a family is given and granted 
a right extending beyond the circle of his house, there, when murder and 
manslaughter occur, blood vengeance sets in quite naturally and of its own accord, 
at first in the form that 


11) Corp. ref. II, 510. 
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the father bloodily avenges the murder of one of his family members or the son 
bloodily avenges the murder of the father on the perpetrator. If this revenge is not 
recognized by the murderer's clan as an act of just punishment, murder and 
manslaughter will give way to murder and manslaughter, and then come the 
continued acts of blood to which whole clans gradually fall victim. Thus we see it 
still today among savage nations; thus it was of old among the peoples of the Orient, 
by whom Israel was surrounded; nay, we find blood vengeance in continuance even 
where otherwise authority was and is, as a customary right untouched by it or 
scarcely limited by it. (Among the at the same time most terrible and instructive 
examples of what has been said is without doubt the account by Captain F. W. 
Beechey of the story of the settlement on Pitcairn Island in the Pacific Ocean, on 
which the rebellious crew of the English ship "Bounty" wanted to create a place of 
refuge. Summer, pocket-book for the dissemination of geographic. Knowledge. Vol. 
X, Prague 1832, 275 ff. - What blood revenge is, one can learn there). But, even in 
Israel the avenger of blood remained next to the authorities, so the law of the free 
cities caused that the abuse, which was otherwise unavoidable, was vigorously 
controlled in several directions. First of all, it made a distinction between murder 
and manslaughter, that is, between thoughtful and unthoughttul killing. Where there 
was deliberate killing, the Israelite law gave no protection; there the death penalty 
was carried out. The execution was carried out by the avenger of blood, the nearest 
male relative of the murdered person; for Israel does not seem to have had any 
executioners of its own. The avenger of blood was then the legal servant of the 
authorities. For it was they, not the avenger of blood himself, who had to decide 
whether it was murder or manslaughter. Whereas outside Israel, where blood 
revenge was common, the fact of a killing that had taken place was sufficient to 
send the avenger of blood after the perpetrator, Mosaic law granted the negligent 
manslayer a right of asylum in the free city that was initially accessible to him. - 
According to Deut. 19:3, the entrance to a free city should be well prepared 
("convenient ‘places, Luther translates); it should therefore be kept in such good 
condition that it was possible for the manslayer to reach its gate before the avenger 
of blood could catch up with him. 1) For if he reached it beforehand and killed it, 
"because its 


1) J. D. Michaelis, Mosis Recht II, 419: "By this | do not understand such a marking of 
the way as is necessary on our country roads because of the transports, but 1. that the road 
should not take such detours where the avenger of blood could precede the fugitive on foot and 
escape him before he reached the free city (in fact, the Hebrew word also means to actually 
make straight); 2. That signs be set, so that the fugitive may not lose his way and miss the right 
path; 3. That no bridges be lacking on the way, or anything else stop the fugitive." 
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heart was heated" (Deut. 19, 6), the avenger of blood seems to have remained 
unpunished. When the fugitive came to the gate of the free city, he was supposed 
to stand outside the gate of the city according to Jos. 20, 4 and tell his cause to the 
elders who had to come to him under the gate. We do not know whether they were 
allowed to refuse him the exception, if he betrayed himself directly or indirectly in 
his report as an actual, conscious murderer. In most cases, the fugitive will have 
been guilty of rash murder. Then the elders should take him to the city and not hand 
him over to the next avenger of blood, even if he accused him of deliberate murder. 
The fugitive should then stand "before the community in court." He was then to have 
his due trial, and if the case was such that only one witness accused him of 
deliberate killing, he was not expelled (Deut. 19:15; Num. 35:30). There will have 
been cases in which the trial could easily have been settled in the free city itself, 
and others in which it had to be done at the scene of the crime. Then the fugitive 
would have been brought there under safe cover and, if he was only found guilty of 
negligent, unintentional murder, he would have been brought back to the free city 
in the same way (Num. 35, 25). If he was guilty of deliberate murder, then, if the 
fugitive was still in the free city, his home authority demanded his extradition from 
there (Deut. 19, 12), and they themselves then handed him over to the avenger of 
blood. Whereas in the case of other bodily injuries the principle of "an eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth" could be applied, and the injured party could be 
compensated with a sum of money, the avenger of blood "was not allowed to make 
atonement for the soul of the manslayer, for he is guilty of death, and he shall die" 
(Num. 35:31). 2) Reason: the blood defiles the land, and "he that is guilty of blood 
defiles the land; and the land cannot be reconciled of the blood that is shed therein, 
without by the blood of him that shed it" (Num. 35:33). - This was to be so firmly 
impressed on the conscience of Israel that even in the other case, namely, when an 
inconsiderate manslaughter had occurred, the avenger of blood would not declare 
his guilt against payment of a sum of money. 


2) The lying prophet Mohammed, who found blood revenge among his people, decreed 
otherwise 600 years after Christ. The Koran says: "In the case of murder, you believers are 
commanded to retaliate in such a way that suitors die for suitors, servants for servants, wives 
for wives. But whosoever his neighbour remitteth, against him there is a cheap fine. This is a 
relief from God and a mercy. But whosoever afterwards transgresseth, that is, killeth the 
murderer, whom he hath remitted for money, God will punish him grievously. The security of 
your lives is based on the right of retaliation." Also according to the Quran, the nearest relative 
is the avenger of blood; the admonition that he should not transgress means he should not 
choose a cruel way of death. 
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you may, as before, live safely here and do not need to flee to the free city; no, the 
offender had to go there (Num. 35, 32) and live there in exile until the death of the 
just acting high priest, was also not allowed to cross the ban mile (Num. 35, 5) 
belonging to the free city without endangering his life by an overzealous blood 
avenger lying in wait. Only after the death of the reigning high priest was he allowed 
to return to his home, and he was then safe from the avenger of blood. - Why just 
until the death of the high priest? One can only conjecture about this; Scripture gives 
no reason. At any rate, however, it is quite wrong to attach expiatory significance to 
the death of the high priest. If we think of the history of Israel, which was like the 
present before the eyes of the husband who gave the law through Moses, one would 
like to say that God has here determined a date according to a dignitary who has 
remained constant, while doubts could more easily have arisen if it had been said 
"until the death of the judge or king. Also, since, according to Ex. 21:14, we must 
imagine that during the wilderness wanderings and until the capture of Canaan the 
tabernacle and the altar were to serve as an asylum, both the provision that only 
priestly cities could at the same time be considered free cities (Num. 35:6) and the 
provision of the terminus ad quem for the return after the death of the high priest seem 
especially obvious. - In any case, if this death took place early or late, the 
unintentional manslayer was so long out of sight of the family of the killed; and the 
whole local community concerned had a very loud and tangible testimony of how 
precious the blood of men was in God's eyes, if even unintentional spilling had such 
a tangible punishment after it. 

Whoever takes the trouble to compare the Mosaic law of asylum with that of 
the heathen, and even with that of the early and medieval Church, is soon clear 
about the question where the greater legislative justice and prudence is to be found. 
Nevertheless it remains that in the Mosaic legislation, as in the marriage law, God 
took account of the hardness of Israel's heart in the order of the divorce decree; for 
the following went unpunished, although he did not do right before God: 1. The 
avenger of blood, who slew a manslayer, even if not wilfully, before his arrival in the 
free city; 2. The avenger of blood, who found such a manslayer outside the limits of 
the free city, and strangled him before the death of the high priest in whose office 
the manslaughter was committed. 

21. To the six cities, which were to serve at the same time as free cities, the 
tribe of Levi received still 42 others assigned, so that altogether 48 belonged to it. 
In addition he got also the next Um- 
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surrounding the same, "their suburbs." We find them all enumerated in Jos. 21. The 
designation of these cities had to take place, of course, as soon as the other tribes 
were assigned their territory. Admittedly, at the time of the designation a number of 
these cities still lay in partibus infidelium, and had to be conquered before possession 
could be taken of them. This, however, does not always seem to have been 
possible; and thus it is probably best explained that the list of the Levitical cities 
found in 1 Chron. 6 does not entirely correspond with the catalogue here drawn up. 
The cities mentioned in Jos. 21 were hoped to be taken soon, and while they were 
still in the possession of the Canaanites, they were temporarily replaced by others, 
which were then left to the Levites, because the inconvenience of the change was 
feared. (So also Hengstenberg, II, Dept. 1, p. 260.) 

The "scattering" and distribution of the tribe of Levi among the other tribes of 
Israel, which, as we have seen, took place in fulfillment of the last words of Jacob, 
was at the same time a well-considered work of God's wisdom and goodness, 
against Israel in general and against the tribe of Levi in particular. Within easy 
reach, not only and exclusively at the sanctuary of the tabernacle or the temple, the 
Israelite easily found a man who was knowledgeable in the law and service of the 
Lord and who could advise him; the leper, on whom the Lord had shown mercy, 
found him who could rid him of the leprosy. The hard-hearted Israelite who wanted 
to divorce his wife, who was not an adulteress but had otherwise become 
displeasing to him, found in the priest and Levite not only a man who knew how to 
write but also a man who knew the law, who was able to advise him to the good, to 
show him the consequences of his step, and to warn him faithfully, reminding him 
of the divine foundation of marriage. In short, a whole number of cases can be 
imagined, especially in the public and domestic life of the Jewish people, which was 
so restricted by so many ritual laws, where the very possibility of being able quickly 
to have the advice and service of a man of the tribe of Levi must have been of great 
value to conscientious, and especially to scrupulous, persons. - For the tribe of Levi, 
however, it was again a sign of divine goodness that the Mosaic law did not so 
exclusively assign him to the tithe in kind which Israel owed him, but that, when in 
times of prevailing idolatry the great godless multitude in Israel dispensed with such 
obligations, he nevertheless had his lodging and appropriated a field in the district 
of the forty-eight cities on which he built his daily bread in case of need. 

22. Joshua's task in life was now actually finished. The taking, the dividing, 
as far as both could be done, had been accomplished. "The Lord gave Israel all the 
land which he had sworn to give their fathers, and they took it and dwelt in it. 
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And the LORD gave them rest from all around, as he sware unto their fathers: and 
none of their enemies stood against them, but all their enemies delivered he into 
their hand: and there was no lack of all the good things which the LORD had spoken 
unto the house of Israel. All things came to pass," Jos. 21:43-45. 

Therefore Joshua was able to release the third and a half tribes, who had 
their dwellings on the east bank of the Jordan and had faithfully helped their brothers 
for years to gain their inheritance, with fatherly admonition and his blessing (Jos. 22, 
1-9). Now before they crossed the Jordan, they, the Reubenites, Gadites, and half 
the tribe of Manasseh, built "a great and beautiful altar." Not a place of sacrifice, an 
altar in the true sense of the word, they wanted to erect, not the prohibition of the 
Lord (Deut. 12, 13) they had forgotten, let alone that they wanted to transgress it; 
they only wanted to erect a monument, which should testify that they had one Lord, 
one faith, one confession, one sacrifice and worship with the brethren beyond the 
Jordan. Their only fault was that they did not say and declare this beforehand, so 
that they gave offence and cause to think that they had sinned and turned away 
from Jehovah. But when they were questioned about it, they testified with the most 
holy oath (Jos. 22, 22) to the sincerity of their intentions, that they had just wanted 
to document this: "We also have a part in the Lord, even though we live on the other 
side of the Jordan" - then all Israel was satisfied, and there was no more talk about 
the thought, which came from holy zeal, to fight the third and a half tribes because 
of this. The monument also remained standing as a testimony to the mutual 
confession "that Jehovah is God. 

Not only for the punishment of the evildoers, but also "for the praise of the 
righteous", that shows Joshua's beautiful praise, which he gives to the third and a 
half tribes at their departure (Jos. 22, 2-3). But it is necessary to remain steadfast in 
the ways of the Lord, hence the exhortation wv. 4 and 5 - But never, Israel considered 
as a whole, has a purer and more beautiful zeal for the glory of the Lord been shown 
in the people of God than at that time. From the days of the iniquity of Peor and the 
iniquity of Achan, the fear of falling under the wrath and ban of the living God is seen 
in all the members of the people, and they are zealous not to provoke the Lord to 
anger, nor to sin against him. Love to their brethren according to the flesh is not 
higher to them there than zeal for pure doctrine and right religion; the first tablet 
takes precedence of the second. "Ex hoc loco," says further Brenz, "disce rationem 
imaginum, imo omnium operum. Nam in lege unum solum altare publicum deputatum erat 
ad sacrificandum holocausta, videlicet altare in tabernaculo Domini. Non igitur licebat in 
hunc usum alibi altare condere. Licebat autem in alium usum. Sic imagines et statuae 
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prohibitae sunt, ne instituantur ad cultum. Sic unum opus est, quod satisfecit pro peccatis 
nostris, videlicet passio Christi. Prohibitum igitur est, ne ullum opus bonum hac opinione 
fiat, ut satisfaciat pro peccatis. Atqui bona opera facere ad obedientiam fidei et mandatorum 
Dei, non solum est licitum, sed etiam necessarium." 

23. The last two chapters of the Book of Joshua (23 and 24) tell us how, 


long after the third and a half tribes had moved peacefully to their homes beyond 
the Jordan, Joshua admonished the people of Israel and held their last national 
assembly in Sichern. Whether the exhortation contained in chapter 23 took place at 
a penultimate assembly of Israel (or rather only of its representatives, the elders, 
judges, and officials) (as Hengstenberg assumes for certain, who also knows that it 
must have taken place in Shiloh), cannot be firmly asserted, although the first verse 
of chapter 24 makes it probable. In any case, the conclusion is quite silly, that 
otherwise one would have to assume that here two reports from different sources 
are clumsily patched together. Both speeches of Joshua have in common the 
remembrance of the great favors and benefits that Jehovah had bestowed on Israel, 
and the exhortation to remain faithful to the Lord and not to fall away from Him. But 
while the former exhortation shows the disastrous consequences of a possible 
apostasy, the latter exhorts the whole Israel (chap. 24, 15): "Declare to yourselves 
this day whom ye will serve. ... But | and my house will serve Jehovah." Then Israel 
confessed, "We also will serve the LORD: for he is our God" (Jos. 24:18); "Far be it 
from us to forsake the LORD, and to serve other gods" (v. 16). - Was it not glorious 
that they should so joyfully and unanimously confess the Lord? Certainly. They 
surely meant it sincerely in that solemn, exalted moment when Joshua, who "now 
passed away like all the earth" (Jos. 23:14), admonished them for the last time. But 
had not also their fathers (Ex. 20:19 and oftener) promised the same, and yet had 
quickly departed from the right way? Therefore Joshua reproached them again, that 
it was not in human power to remain faithful to the Lord, that the straw fire of a 
resolution of constancy, trusting in one's own strength, could not last long. But since 
the people, after the whole greatness of their promise had been repeatedly held up 
to them, also repeatedly declared, "We will serve the LORD, and obey his voice," 
Joshua made a formal and solemn covenant with them, and "took a great stone, 
and set it up there under an oak which was by the sanctuary of the LORD, and said 
unto all the people: Behold, this stone shall be a witness between us: for it hath 
heard all the speech of the LORD, which he spake unto us: and it shall be a witness 
over you, that ye deny not your God. So Joshua left the people, every man to his 
inheritance. 
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With the remark that Joshua died at the age of 110 years and was buried in 
the border of the inheritance allotted to him at Timnath-Serah, where he probably 
had taken up his residence since the division of the land completed at Shiloh, that 
furthermore also Joseph's bones (probably already earlier) found their last resting 
place at Sichern (Jos. 24, 32), and with the report of the death and burial of Eleazar, 
the son of Aaron, the high priest of Israel, the book of Joshua closes, 

In David's time is written the instruction of the children of Korah, which in the 
44th Psalm, v. 1-4, gives a beautiful summary of the time of Joshua with the words 
of thanksgiving, which at the same time include a confirmation of Jos. 24, 31: "God, 
we have heard with our ears, our fathers have told us what you did in their days of 
old. Thou didst drive out the heathen with thine hand, but thou didst establish them. 
For they took not the land by the sword, neither did their arm help them; but thy 
right hand, and thine arm, and the light of thy countenance: for thou wast well 
pleased with them." 

24. One more question: does the book of Joshua contain hints and 
provisions that tell us about the time of its writing? 

However. When it is said in Jos. 24, 26: "And Joshua wrote all these things 
in the book of the law of God", then not only the content of chapters 23 and 24 with 
the exception of the words dealing with his death, but much more than this is traced 
back to his writing. When we consider how much importance was attached to an 
exact account of how Canaan had been taken, how much, in order to avoid possible 
later civil wars, was attached to a very exact record of the boundaries of the land 
and its individual tribes, it becomes clear to us not only the indispensability of the 
book for the history of Israel in its inspired canon, but also this, that Joshua was the 
most suitable medium through which the contents of the book named after him 
could come down to posterity. That we so often read that this and that are yet to be 
seen "unto this day"-the stones in Jordan (4:9), the heap of stones over the 
sepulchre of the family of Achan (7:26), over that of the king at Ai (8:29), and by the 
cave at Makkedah (10:27), etc.-this does not point "to a very late time," "after the 
exile," "shortly before the exile," and all the rest that has been dreamed of. Ten 
years ago a tornado struck St. Louis. My way leads me every day past houses that 
had to get new caps at that time. You can see from the less smoke-blackened color 
of the new bricks "to this day" which way the storm wind has gone. But after twenty, 
thirty, forty years there will scarcely be much of it left to see; | think not after ten 
years. Consequently, the phrase "unto this day" does not necessitate a time of 
writing "much later," "long after Joshua." - Just of the twelve stones in the Jordan 
Havernick thinks, this monument must, could at least the 
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Jordan soon enough and removed it. If it was still visible at the time of the writing of 
the book according to Jos. 4, 9, it must have happened very early. It is possible that 
he is right. - But what is reported in Jos. 19, 47 about an expedition of the children 
of Dan, refers to a fact that took place after Joshua's death, Richt. 18, 27. 29, and 
therefore cannot have come from Joshua's hand. But it need not therefore have 
been "first the hand of Ezra" that added it. As we know, David broke the power of 
the Jebusites (2 Sam. 5, 6); so from that time on, at least, what is written in Jos. 15, 
63 would no longer have had full validity. It may well have been the hand of Samuel 
or another prophet through which God added such remarks as Jos. 15, 63; 19, 47; 
24, 29 ff. and the like to the book written by Joshua. It is sufficient for us that the 
book, as it is, was also in the Hebrew canon in JEsu's time, and is clearly attested 
with it from his mouth, which cannot deceive, as the word of God, which cannot 
deceive. K. 


On the consequences of celibacy. 
(From the book of an Old Catholic.) 1) 


A law which absolutely and forever forbids hundreds of thousands of men to 
marry, merely because they have once taken up a certain profession, declaring 
them incapable of it, is in and of itself unjustifiable. 

It is well to say: the Church has the right to prescribe the conditions under 
which it will admit persons into its ministry 


1) Dr. J. Fr. D. Schulte, Der Célibatszwang und dessen Aufhebung. Bonn, 1876. 8°. - 
The author, one of the most renowned Old Catholics, had written a widely known work in 1871 
as a full professor of canonical and German law at the University of Prague: "The Position of 
Councils, Popes, and Bishops from the Historical and Canonistic Standpoint and the Papal 
Constitution of July 18, 1870. With the Source Documents. Prague. 1871, 8°, 340 and 286 
pages." The Vatican Council, he intends to prove in it, cannot claim to be called an ecumenical 
one; the doctrine of the infallibility of the Pope, established from the same, is in contradiction 
with Scripture, Tradition, and the whole history of the Church. Of course, in this work, which 
betrays an astonishing knowledge of sources, not every proof is equally successful. The author 
is far from realizing what the papacy actually is; and he lacks the eye for how early "the 
wickedness of Antichrist stirred secretly in the Church." This, however, did not prevent him, with 
the knowledge he had, from powerfully advancing the cause of Old Catholicism in Germany 
and Austria. In Munich in 1871 he contributed essentially to the decision to form Old Catholic 
congregations; in Cologne in 1872 he was entrusted with the direction of the election of bishops. 
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It does not force anyone to become a clergyman; everyone freely accepts the 
obligation, since "God does not deny the gift of chastity to those who rightly ask Him 
for it, and does not allow us to be tempted beyond our strength". Whether the 
Church has such a right, we shall examine later; here it is a question of showing the 
incorrectness of the argument. 

On average, ordination to the priesthood is received at the age of no more 
than 24 years 2). At this age, a lawyer, philologist, medical doctor, soldier, who has 
used his time of study quite well, but has no fortune, is very rarely in a position to 
be able to marry already. Thus, candidates for the clergy are required to assume 
such an obligation at an age when young people who have embarked on an 
academic career should not yet be in a position to ask themselves the question of 
marriage. Very many clergymen are ordained at the age of 23, even 22 and even 
21; with them what has been said applies even more. The necessary condition for 
the free assumption of a duty is its full knowledge and appreciation. The principle is 
established that the clergyman should be irreproachable in moral, physical, and 
spiritual respects, in a certain sense distinguished from the rest. And yet the 
celibacy is imposed on the people of a 


When the Old Catholics were discussing the question of whether the obligation of celibacy 
should not be abolished, he wrote the above-mentioned book, in which he first expressed the 
conviction that the abolition of the obligation of celibacy was not yet opportune, because the 
people had become so thoroughly ultramontane through the hierarchical leadership that they 
would still take offence at it. But at the fifth Old Catholic Synod, in 1878, the motion for the 
abolition of the celibacy, which was introduced every year anew by the lay delegates, was 
adopted by majority vote. Admittedly, Dr. Schutte's writing lacks the fresh and joyful courage 
with which Luther, who was quite differently grounded in God's Word, once attacked the 
compulsory celibacy; but it remains of great value as an evaluation of the Roman compulsory 
celibacy based on eye-witness testimony and as a faithful description of the Roman clergy of 
our time; the author would probably not have said many a free and true word if the time of the 
Kulturkampf in which his book appeared had not loosened his tongue and been favorable to 
him. 

2) Some examples for the correctness of Schutte's assertion. According to the parish- 
schematisms of the dioceses of Munster (1868), Cologne (1872), Kéniggratz (1871), there had 
been ordained priests in these three dioceses at the age of 22 years: 61, of 23 years: 507, of 
30 years: 79, of 39 years: 3. - With complete maturity the entrance becomes more and more 
rare. - | got into a lengthy conversation with Roman priests twice during my travels to the St. 
Louis World's Fair, 1904, which also touched on celibacy. One of them said it would be best if 
the Roman Church, like the Greek, allowed the lower clergy to marry once; the other that it 
would be best if it did not require the vow of celibacy until the age of forty. | need not mention 
that both conversations did not take place on the same day. K. 
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age, when a quite unspoiled young person is not yet aware of the full significance of 
what he is taking on. 

We are dealing with a very real thing. While it must be admitted that in our 
countries the growth of the body is completed at the age of 23 or 24, another 
consideration deserves full attention. The existence of the sexual instinct in and of 
itself is self-evident in a normally educated man. It only really appears as such when 
the body is fully formed, which no one will claim as a rule for the age of 23, 24. 
Whoever has seen young men at the age of twenty-two or twenty-four, but then sees 
them again only after four or five years, recognizes at first sight that the youth has 
become aman. The decision must be ready before the ordination; it is formed during 
the time of study. Now it is unquestionable that nothing makes the sexual instinct 
recede so much as intellectual work. In this, and in the lack of abundant food, lies 
the reason why the studying youth on the whole exerts less sexually than their peers 
in other classes. If a priest of 24 or 25 obtains a position, his food is on the average 
better and richer; he drinks wine or beer at noon and in the evening. He has very 
little spiritual work; for all regular occupations, with the exception of the preparation 
for the sermon, the religious doctrine, and these acts themselves, which do not cost 
much time among hundreds of eighty, are not spiritual works, but merely fill the time 
3). To study, to educate oneself academically, is 


3) In another place, where Schulte discusses the objection of the papists: "the spiritual 
office entails so much work that there is no time left for wife and children," he now enumerates 
this work as a refutation. "Let us take a conscientious pastor, who does everything himself, as a 
model, and bring all and any ‘spiritual work' into play. He says Mass every day; that makes, since 
the rectory is very seldom a hundred paces from the church, and with some practice the Mass 
lasts at most thirty minutes-above that the public don't like it-forty minutes a day, that is, 200 
hours on 300 days of the week. If we now calculate for the weekdays another 50 extra paid 
"offices" per year at 1% hour, that is another 50 times 35 minutes, that makes 29 hours 10 
minutes. In addition, on 65 Sundays and holidays the Mass with sermon at 1% hour - in fact it is 
not so long - makes 97 hours 30 minutes. - If we assume the highest average number of births, 
marriages, and deaths, one case each of 25, 120, and 35 souls, respectively, and the average 
number of souls in the parishes is 2,000, which is much too high for the whole of Germany, or 
rather twice too high, we obtain annually: 80 births, 57 deaths, and 16 marriages. If we set the 
time required for each such act at one hour, which, including the entry in the books, is never or 
only rarely used for funerals, we get 153 hours. All the acts incumbent on a parish priest who 
has 2000 souls, performs all the acts himself, and officiates the whole year, thus require together 
479 hours 40 minutes. This makes 80 days (less 20 minutes) if we count the day as only six 
hours of work, and if we count nine hours of work to the day 
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not the business of most clergy. The majority of clergymen have no need of 
literature except for newspapers, sermon books, an ultramontane magazine, the 
translation of church fathers, perhaps also Bollanden's novels, etc.; 4) clergymen 
who are active in literature form a vanishing minimum. The care for the economy, 
the visit of inns, be it also Catholic casinos, the visit of confratres, the card game, 
the visit of individual families, pious women, going for a walk, etc. is truly not suitable 
for mortification. 


which is really not too much, only 53 days. The remaining time, that is, the working time of 285 
days with six working hours, of 312 days with nine working hours, the pastor has for the 
preparation of the sermon, which notoriously does not cost most people too much time, the 
praying of the breviary, which can hardly be called work, visits to the sick, which do not cost 
much time. It is true that some need more time because they have several towns; also, for the 
most diligent, religious instruction takes perhaps three to six hours a week during school hours, 
and 'communicant instruction’ (!) one hour a day for four weeks. To this must be added the 
sitting in confession, which notoriously lasts longer only during the Easter season, but which 
may also be assumed to be three hours a week. If one now considers that the larger parishes 
have a chaplain, often two or three, in addition to the parish priest, that the work is thus 
considerably distributed, that a clergyman comes from very many branch villages, and that in 
the cities there are other clergymen (teachers of religion at grammar schools, etc.) in addition 
to the parish clergymen, nothing is more absurd than the assertion that the clerical office leaves 
no time to take care of wife and children. The physician, the civil servant, teacher, merchant, 
farmer, etc., has more, twice, and three times as much work as the clergyman. Those who are 
acquainted with the circumstances know that one of the chief occupations of the country clergy 
is to visit each other, often every day, and to talk over a glass of wine about their interesting 
experiences. Study is notoriously not the business of the clergy, as a glance at their study- 
rooms will prove. The house, however, offers little to the Catholic clergyman, hence the 
inclination to seek substitutes away from home. Look around and you will see that of the 
clergymen who are in pastoral care and other ordinary clerical offices and who are not 
responsible for the sciences, for the most part only those who have parents or sisters with them, 
especially educated ones, are consistently well found, because they lead a family life." (P. 37- 
39.) The calculation of the quantum of labor for a Roman priest in the United States may well 
be somewhat different. But since he does not preach as much as some of his German 
confreres, it does not matter if the visits to the sick and "the oversight" with the more remotely 
living church members take more time away from him; he still Keeps time enough. _K. 

4) | found the library stock in a number of German Roman parsonages exactly as stated 
here. If it came very high, the pastor had, besides the ultramontane journal of the surrounding 
area and a homiletical magazine, about a few volumes of the "Stimmen aus Maria-Laach" 
(Voices from Maria-Laach). The (Kempten) translation of the Church Fathers, where found, was 
almost new and little used. But Bollanden, Jda Hahn-Hahn and similar literature was visibly 
repeatedly read. K. 
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The physical habitus of many clergymen guarantees that fasting and "mortification 
of the flesh" is not their thing. Reading, such as the legends of the saints, the stories 
in the breviary, where there is talk of the temptations of the flesh, which are often 
described in the most exuberant colors, the study of casuistic writings, in which the 
sins of the flesh are detailed to the point of disgust, the hearing of sins against the 
sixth commandment in the confessional, whereby one often examines a productive 
detail, the almost physical, though restrained by a wooden grating, touch of young 
women, whose breath is the most intense of all, The almost physical touch of young 
women whose breath hits one's face, albeit restrained by a wooden grating, the 
conversations of the confratres over beer or wine about the experiences in the 
confessional, in which the sins against the sixth commandment play the leading 
role, all these are not means to cool down the sensual impulses of a young, strong 
man, but things that are suitable to heat up the imagination with lustful images. Very 
often the young priest lives alone in a house with one or two girls, and is the idol of 
the latter; the education of the servants is not far behind. How easy then is the 
danger that in an unguarded moment, especially after a hearty meal, after an 
abundant drink, humanity will set in. | now openly confess that | do not suppose that 
the clergy sin proportionately as much or more than other bachelors, and that | 
therefore attach no importance to their excesses. But therefore it remains true that 
a coercion which makes the legitimate satisfaction of a natural impulse impossible 
is already directed by the fact that it brings about mass examples of illicit 
satisfaction. That in all dioceses there are not a few clergymen who live in 
concubinage is a fact known to every one who has only a superficial knowledge of 
real conditions. Why else the many laws "about the sons of clergy", enacted after 
the implementation of the law of celibacy? 5) If the ordinariates were willing to tell 
from their files, 6) it would become evident that the number of concubinages is 
everywhere not small. And yet it must take a great deal for a concubinage to reach 
the ears of the bishop, which is regularly the case only when the conduct becomes 
so scandalous that it is too much even for the pious people. If one comes to 
cognition and the matter is too bad, it is hushed up. In former times this was easier, 
there were own bad houses for clergymen in 


5) From the period 1159 to 1181 alone there are 17 papal laws "de filiis presbyterorum 
ordinandis vel non". K. 
6) From "Visitations-Protokollen der Konstanzer Didzese von 1571 bis 1586" we learn 


the following. In the chapter of Rottweil, the visitation of 1574 revealed that 20 priests had 
concubines, and of them up to five children; they testified unabashedly in court in their favor. 
Most of them had an absolution for each child; the priest in Vilmergen received such for eleven 
children. Life with married women also figures. - Read in Frederick's diary on the Vatican 
Council what Bishop Pankraz Dinkel in Augsburg always had to say de concubinariis in public 
session. - It is still the same complaint. And in this country it stands the same way. K 
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In the cities, the ecclesiastical concubines had to wear special insignia. It is a 
peculiar phenomenon that even Pius IV, Gregory XV, Benedict XIV issued bulls 
against those who, in confession or on the occasion of it, tempt the confessors to 
immoral acts, that even in our days it has been found necessary to bring these 
decrees to the attention of the clergy/) the absoluteness of the comrade in carnal 
offences is everywhere reserved to the bishop, that the confession of wenches is 
anxiously guarded against any suspicion. 

Let us examine how it is with the vocation. Only a very stupid man could be 
persuaded that a boy who is sent to a boys' seminary at the age of twelve is filled 
with a vocation to the spiritual state. With the vocation it is a thing of its own. One 
is sent by one's parents to the grammar school, and after graduating chooses a 
subject. As little as it can be asserted that he who takes up the study of law, 
medicine, etc., is conscious from the outset of his profession, has knowledge of 
what it entails, so little is this the case with theologians. Life shows us the following. 
Apart from the small number of those who really have a profession, the majority of 
men are destined for a profession, especially a clerical one. For the most part the 
clergy come from the country. Sometimes a clerical uncle takes a boy to himself, 
teaches him for a few years, and sends him to grammar school; sometimes it is a 
landowner who lets him study on the recommendation of the priest; sometimes a 
family scholarship is used. If the farmer has several sons, he has the prospect, 
since it is very disadvantageous to divide the farm if he lets one or two sons "study 
spiritually," that, first, the inheritance will not be claimed by them, second, one or 
more daughters may find provision with the brother, third, he himself can retire with 
him. If the farm is even in debt, there is the lure of the prospect that the clergyman's 
son, who cleans it up, will one day leave a handsome sum. The clergyman has an 
exalted position in the community; among the Catholic country folk the clerical son 
and brother is no longer called by his first name in many places, he is merely "the 
clerical brother. 


7) Schulte mentions that these bulls are printed in the records of the Prag Provincial 
Council of 1860; however, things are not worse in the Prag diocese than elsewhere. That may 
be. But how disgraceful it must be everywhere, one may conclude from the fact that e. g. in the 
Jesuit J. P. Gury's Moral Theology (a much-loved and much-used textbook in clerical 
seminaries), a separate second appendix, De Sollicitatione in Confessione, is found with the 
doctrine of the Sacrament of Penance - Wesselack was probably ashamed to translate it into 
German, or he feared the public prosecutor - in which already the studying theological youth 
learns in how many different ways confession has been and is used for the service of 
fornication. (In Wesselack, pp. 714-719.) K. 
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Lord", "our Lord". To have a boy in this position, that is the pride and at the same 
time very real advantage of the farmer, schoolteacher, craftsman. The cost is small. 
Where there are boys' seminaries, he is at once almost entirely free from the care 
of his parents; but even elsewhere study is not expensive, because a mass of 
victuals is easy to send, given the proximity of the place of the Gymnasium 
seminary; besides, midday and evening meals without remuneration, scholarships, 
support, especially for the purpose of spiritual study, and also loans are not lacking. 
If the grammar school is completed, then one can easily advance from the 
university, in the Konvikt etc.. In addition, until a few years ago, there was exemption 
from compulsory military service, also now factually a same. The peasant is the 
best calculator, and with all his piety very thoughtful of the psennies. All the 
advantage which a clerical son, brother, uncle, cousin, brother-in-law has regularly 
brought and brings, would disappear if the clergy were married. From a married 
clerical son the peasant would have no greater real benefit, as from the lawyer, 
physician, etc., Wohl but much more cost. Therein lies the main reason why the 
country folk flock to celibacy. It has been so for centuries. There is scarcely a dors 
where one cannot speak of a native clergyman. With the limited circle of the people 
this sest sits. A good proof of this is the fact that the lawyers, physicians, and 
philologists are all from the cities, while the theologians come from the country. But 
another thing is very essential. The jurist, after completing his university studies, 
must everywhere take several more examinations and live for years at his own 
expense; the physician must wait to see if he will get practice; the philologist, etc., 
does not have bread at once either. Theological studies are the easiest imaginable, 
inasmuch as a minimum, in fact, nothing more than memorization of college 
notebooks is required. In more recent times, where the slogan prevails that "only 
pious, not learned priests are needed,” it does not happen at all that a student who 
has shown himself to be a good Catholic does not come to ordination because of 
ignorance; such a one would have to be stupid beyond all measure. From the 
moment he is ordained, he is taken care of, he has to live. The 22-, 23-year-old 
chaplain costs his parents nothing more, gives them even more, can take a sister 
to live with him, has his full income, even if it may be meager in some dioceses, 
very often lives in a whole house even in cities, such as Aachen, Cologne, etc., 
which a governmental, appellate court councillor without fortune is unable to do, 
wallows as a church pillar, engages in politics, considers himself called to fight the 
pagan state, is adored and caressed by all the prayer sisters, celebrated as a martyr 
when imprisoned for lawlessness, is treated as a chaperone by the highest 
ultramontane circles. He comes out of the country, 
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describes his dignity, the parents and brothers and sisters see it, the happy mother 
and sister tell the cousin, etc., the whole village is full of it. It would indeed be 
incomprehensible if the nimbus of the clergy were not so great in the country. The 
human aspect recedes into the background, even if it is very strong. Now, finally, it 
must be added that the study of theology demands all the less ability, the more the 
essence of religion is set in uselessness; the Roman theologian in himself needs 
the least ability, because he does not need to grasp anything, the better he gets on 
the more he blindly believes, zealots, crawlers. At the time when | was a grammar- 
school pupil, in the Catholic grammar-schools in Westphalia even the weakest were 
allowed to pass the school-leaving examination if he wished to study theology; this 
was virtually made conspicuous as a reason in the report. Finally the bishops 
themselves objected to the fact that those who were absolutely incapable were 
thought to be learned enough to become "clerical". It came from that. But it is a fact 
that even to this day a peasant often ordains a boy to "study spiritually" simply 
because he is "too stupid" or "too weak to become a peasant." 

Wit, many a clergyman has eminent abilities, stood out already in the 
grammar school; there are many clergymen who would have done honour to any 
other subject; but the majority are recruited from the mediocre and insignificant 
pupils. 

In the Middle Ages, the social conditions were the reason why the clergy and 
the religious orders were so close to the people. Where the circumstances were 
different, we also see other phenomena at that time. In the cities the clergy never 
had the same power, because prosperity and legal conditions abolished the sharp 
differences between rich and poor, master and servant. And even today the same 
thing is evident. The wealthy middle class is generally not clerical. The cities are 
liberal, the clergy have the upper hand in the cities only by the mass, the opposite 
being the exception. What do we see? Undoubtedly, because of the celibacy, the 
clergy is made up of the greater majority, in some dioceses almost exclusively of 
the lower class of the people. . . The higher civil service, 8) the richer merchant and 
landowner class supplies 


8) Schulte has previously cited as a reason why even the high Catholic nobility no longer, 
as so often in former times, entered the clerical state, also the shyness before the obligation of 
celibacy. Admittedly, since the ecclesiastical principalities, the rich abbeys, and fat canonries 
had disappeared in Germany, the clerical state had "no longer any special attraction for the 
nobility"; and yet Rome was doing everything to secure "a good career" for the noble priests. 
"The few nobles are pretty universally canons. Schwarzenberg was elected Archbishop of 
Salzburg at the age of 28. Gregory XVI. had such a pleasure in seeing once more a German 
prince as a clergyman that he made him a cardinal at 38. One has only to take the German and 
Austrian schematisms at hand to see that nobles regularly make brilliant 
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also virtually no contingent at all. In comparison with the Protestant clergy, the 
Catholic clergy is recruited throughout from the poorer, less educated class. From 
home the theologian regularly brings no decency with him; the intercourse at the 
grammar school and at the university extends for the most part exclusively to the 
equally uneducated; he has not come into good society; the alehouse is not suitable 
to educate either, the tone among the theology students is not fine; in the holidays 
the parental home and the intercourse with some clergymen did not offer much 
either. Now the priest of twenty-two to twenty-five comes out, filled with his dignity, 
which is far from being equal to that of the angels; the doctrinal and moral master 
of the people, knowing nothing of the better society, seldom or never seeing an 
educated family life, filled with the thousand times heard phrases of the liberal, 
educated rabble. What wonder if he indulges in declamations of strength, 
invectives, incitements. He is made for the masses, he is close to them with all the 
fibres of his being. The "walled-in" is the rule. One must often shudder when one 
examines the suit and the linen of clergymen; the grease and dirt arouse disgust; 
but if they even snort and roll up their blue sackcloth, one feels sick. Who can be 
surprised that such a man finds pleasure only in drinking wine or beer, in playing 
cards, and is enraged in his petty conceit against the better classes. Accustomed 
to consorting only with maids, he knows only a rude tone of command or vulgar 
friendliness. Accustomed from childhood to grovel before his superiors, forced to 
do so, he has the same maxim as officials, who find lickspittles above, tyrants 
below, only the one principle: the clergyman commands. If his mind is filled with the 
thought that he is the gatekeeper of heaven for his sheep - and that is the case - 
one understands the arrogance and conceit on the one hand, and the common 
manners and customs on the other. For the connoisseur of life it is easy to explain 
that unfortunately the greater part of the more educated population in many cities, 
if not in sharp antagonism, yet in complete indifference to the clergy, is out of all 
intercourse with it, at most comes into contact with it on the occasion of baptisms, 
weddings, funerals. Follow 


Make carriages. And yet all this does not attract." But with the continuance of fideicommisses 
among the high nobility, | believe, however, that the discontinuance of many very rich benefices 
is more to blame than the compulsion of celibacy for the fact that so few nobles become 
"clerical." The obligation of celibacy has always had no terrors for the noble canon or bishop 
who knew where indulgences were to be had. The "spiritual principalities," the prince-bishops, 
were worse and stood morally lower than the mere bishops and the mere princes. Rome does 
not change, it takes money and gives indulgences; but the public opinion of what is proper to a 
bishop and what is proper to a prince has, however, changed somewhat for more than fifty 
years; and yet it appears to many a Roman nobleman as a potency worthy of notice. 
K. 
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of this is that the clergy adheres only to certain circles, and again the same state of 
affairs is perpetuated. Because the clergy is regularly unacquainted with better 
society, and especially has no idea of the good tone of educated, mixed societies, 
he sees nothing in their lives but what the obscure descriptions of the casuists and 
the like offer him. (Conclusion follows.) 


Literature. 


The first part of the book is a handbook of German national literature from 
its earliest beginnings to the present day. For use in teaching in the upper 
grades of higher educational institutions, as well as for self-instruction 
edited by Otto Hattstadt, Professor at Concordia High School in 
Milwaukee, Wis. 512 pages 9X6. In half-fringe binding. St. Louis, Mo. 
Concordia Publishing House. 1906. price $1.75. 


An all-round insight into the character and content of the newly published "Handbuch der 
deutschen Rationalliteratur" is given in the preface, which we therefore reproduce here in its 
entirety: 

The necessity for the publication of the present "Handbook of German Rational Literature" 
arose from the nature of the higher schools for which it is intended. It is intended to serve the 
instruction of American church schools of the Evangelical-Lutheran confession. The character 
of these schools determined the character of the book. As ecclesiastical institutions, they 
needed a textbook that in no way advocated unbelief and was especially free of those anti- 
God, materialistic views that unfortunately spread in so many literary-historical reading books, 
some of which are praised as excellent achievements. As American institutions, which, with 
their bilingual system and their courses lasting at most six or seven years, can devote much 
less time to the teaching of German literature than the German grammar schools, they needed 
a textbook that presented only the main points from the history of German literature, without 
again being too scanty in terms of reading material. 

Such a book, however, which met these requirements, could not be found on the book market. 
So then the in the summer of 1903 to Addison, III, 

assembled conference of professors at the teaching institutions of the Synod of 

Missouri, Ohio and other states to the decision to take care of the publication of a suitable 
textbook for the instruction in German literature, and entrusted the undersigned with its 
compilation. In accordance with the spirit of the conference, the author has now attempted to 
solve his problem. A close examination of the book will show that it can safely be given into the 
hands of Christian boys and young men, and that it thus meets the main requirement made of 
it. Then it will also be recognized that, in order to satisfy the other requirement, only the main 
moments from the history of German literature are given, but that the book is nevertheless rich 
enough to enable the student to form a clear picture of the development of German literature 
and at the same time to gain an insight into the wealth of really good and beautiful things that 
have been produced by German poets and thinkers in the course of time. In addition, the author 
has endeavored to arrange the book in such a way that it contains everything that is necessary 
for the relevant instruction. Thus, the selection of poetic products includes all genres of poetry 
with the exception of the novel and the modern drama, which, of course, could not be included 
in a book of this kind; also, almost all types of rhyme, verse and stanza are represented, and 
an "AbriB der Poetik" (Outline of Poetics) provides further information about them, as well as 
about the types of poetry. For material for declamation 
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The book also contains a good number of prose pieces from various fields that provide rich 
reading material for the students and are likely to broaden their horizons and expand their 
imagination. The book also contains a considerable number of prose pieces, which, taken from 
various fields, offer the students rich reading material and are well suited to broaden their circle 
of vision and stimulate their imagination. They are numerous enough that they are hardly likely 
to be utilized each time in the incidental reading of connected larger poems, and thus afford the 
teacher perhaps a welcome variety from year to year. By rising from the simple narrative and 
the plain letter to the difficult treatise and sublime rhetoric, they may also serve as a substratum 
for all sorts of practical exercises. It is in the nature of things that of the great multitude of 
excellent prose writers only a vanishingly small part could have their say, and perhaps with 
regret one will miss this or that, just as one will search in vain for one or another poet or for this 
or that poem. But as little as the author feels obliged to take responsibility for this, since the 
book does not want to and cannot claim to be complete, the question might seem justified as to 
why just some of the writers included are given preference over others. But from this he would 
reply that no two men would make the same selection in a work of this kind, and that the edition 
must be regarded as reasonably solved if the samples chosen are in accordance with the plan 
of the book, come from acknowledged capable people, and form a wholesome, substantial, and 
stimulating reading. The exception of fragments from larger works has been almost entirely 
omitted. They do not offer a picture of the whole poetry and are therefore of little value. All the 
major masterpieces of German literature are now available in such fine individual editions that 
the student need not be without knowledge of them. It may perhaps be omitted that the medieval 
art epic is not presented, like the Song of the Nibelungs and the Song of Gudrun, by detailed 
descriptions of its contents and ample samples. However, this was only done because there is 
not enough time to deal with the medieval art epics in our short course; therefore, they will not 
be dealt with, and thus, content descriptions and samples could be omitted. What the student 
should know about them is given. Especially for the benefit of those who want to use the book 
for self-study, explanatory notes have been placed under the texts. In school, many of them 
should be superfluous. Also, the teacher should not be anticipated with this. So let the book go 
out into the world and fulfill its intended purpose, namely, to provide Christian high schools with 
the means of acquiring the much-needed knowledge of German literature, and if God, for whose 
glory this work is also undertaken, lays His blessing upon the use of the same, in that our 
students are not only thereby furthered in their general education, but are also thereby enabled 
to form a judgment of the value or unvalue of the products of secular literature, then the author 
is amply rewarded for all his toil and labor. In conclusion, he deserves the warmest thanks of 
all those who have assisted him in the preparation of this book. Milwaukee, Wis. June 28, 1906 
Otto Hattstadt. 

We supplement what has been said with a number of remarks. The book contains not only 
rich samples from the works of the German classics, but also a short lesson on German 
literature, its course and development, especially excellent characterizations of the authors of 
the literary products presented, from a healthy Christian point of view. In the poems collected 
here, one may find idioms from time to time that betray the perverse point of view of their 
authors, just as our grammar school students come across many a perverse expression in their 
Latin and Greek classics. It is the business of a Christian grammar school teacher to exercise 
the right criticism of the subject matter in his lessons. In his manual, Prof. Hattstadt himself has, 
where it seemed at all desirable, marked incorrect sentences as such in notes. All such poetic 
and prosaic pieces, however, whose overall content or tendency is reprehensible, have been 
kept out, even if one cannot deny their artistic value and linguistic perfection. Our German 
literature still offers enough of the good and the beautiful, even if one excludes all the 
materialistic, antichristic material that is to be found in other collections. 
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works is excluded. Thus, the students of our higher educational institutions, as well as those 
who use the new handbook for self-study, are introduced through it to the best parts of our 
German national literature, which have a truly educational influence. If our future theologians 
perfect themselves in speaking and writing German by means of such exemplary pieces of 
German poetry and prose, this will also benefit their future preaching activities. A good, pure, 
clear, and simple German, just as a good, sober, clear English, helps to prepare the way for 
the Word which we teach and preach. Finally, let us remember how often Luther, when doing 
theology, introduces in his works sentences of Latin poets, such as Plautus, Terence, Virgil, 
and utilizes them for his subject. The study of the old, but also of the new, and especially of the 
German classics, is not only of formal value and use, but also introduces to the student things 
and thoughts which he may well use for the exposition and interpretation of divine, heavenly 
truth and wisdom. Thus the new textbook of German literature, which will soon become 
established in our institutions, can and may also do good service to the Church of Christ in its 
part! 
G. St. 


For Luther against Rome. Handbook of the apologetics of Luther and the 


Reformation against the Roman accusations by Prof. D. Wilhelm Walther 
in Rostock. Halle a. d. S. Publisher Max Niemeyer. 1906. XVI and 759 
pages 9X6. Price stapled: 10 Marks. 


For a long time we have not read a more recent theological work with such interest as this 
great apology of Luther. But it was really about time that such a work appeared, and one can 
only rejoice that it turned out as it did. The lying attacks of the Romanists from Luther's person 
and work became more and more impudent ever since more than twenty years ago Janssen 
wrote his infamous "History of the German People since the Beginning of the Middle Ages," 
until about two years ago Denifle published his probably still more infamous work "Luther and 
Lutheranism in the First Development." These dogged Romanists, with a refinement 
unparalleled, sought to portray Luther from his own writings as an abomination, as a 
revolutionary, a liar, a slave to sin, etc. They could, of course, only do this in such a way as to 
make him out to be a monster. This, of course, they could only accomplish in such a way that, 
when they quoted Luther's words, they omitted what did not suit them, or twisted and interpreted 
his words differently than they were to be understood according to the context. Walther, the 
church historian from Rostock, followed them, examined and refuted all their accusations and 
those of their guildmates, uncovered their dishonest, disgraceful proceedings, and often justly 
returned to them the blow which they wanted to deal to the Reformer from the head of the papal 
church. And Walther, like few, was called to do this. Not only has he long been known as an 
outstanding Luther expert and Luther researcher, and therefore one of the chief contributors to 
the great Weimar edition of Luther's works, but he is not only a church historian by trade who 
has chosen the history of the Reformation as his own field, but he has also for years been 
occupied with polemics against Rome and the defense against spiteful attacks from that side, 
has published excellent shorter writings, and has now summarized the results of his many years 
of study. One might think it unnecessary to write such an apologia of Luther, and certainly 
Luther is much too great to be harmed by Janssen's and Denifle's geyser. But everyone knows 
that from such blasphemies something always remains with some; and in addition to this, Luther 
has made many statements that must be seen exactly in their context in order to be understood 
correctly. And this is the merit of Walther's writing, who, with great thoroughness and a rich 
knowledge of the subject, has so skilfully treated the often brittle and sometimes quite 
unedifying material that the reading becomes highly interesting and profitable, and at the same 
time a fine picture of the Reformer's character is created before the reader's eyes. It is 
impossible to summarize the rich contents of this extensive work or to go into details here. An 
outline of its contents would probably be most welcome. The work falls into three parts with 
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Book 1: Luther's Legitimation, Chapter 1: Luther's Profession. 1. (1) What did Luther consider 
to be his profession? (2) How did Luther prove the legitimacy of his profession? 3. Was Luther 
guided to his work solely by his professional duty? Chapter 2: Luther's Certainty of Faith. 1) 
Does Luther claim infallibility? '2. Does Luther appeal to special revelation? 3. Does Luther 
demand submission to his teaching? Chapter 3: Luther's Appeal to Scripture. '1. What does 
Luther mean by his Scriptural principle? 2. Does Luther undermine the reputation of the Bible? 
3) Is Luther falsifying the Scriptures? Chapter 4: Luther's alleged doubts about his profession 
and doctrine. 1. Does Luther reveal his pangs of conscience only in confidence? 2. Did Luther 
doubt the justification of his appearance? 3) Did Luther lack assurance of salvation? 4. whence 
came Luther's gloomy moods, and with what did he combat them? 5. did Luther doubt the truth 
of his doctrine? - Il. Book: Luther's Weapons. Chapter 1: The Nature of Luther's Polemics. 1. 
What language do Luther's opponents speak? 2. How is Luther's invective to be explained? 3. 
How is Luther's mocking to be judged? 2nd Chapter: Did Luther want violence used for his 
gospel? 1) Did Luther want to destroy the papacy by external force? 2) What was Luther's 
position in the social and political struggles of his time? Chapter 3: Does Luther Fight with Deceit 
and Lies? 1) How does Luther judge lies? 2) Does Luther use lies as a weapon? - Book III: 
Luther's Character and Morality. Chapter 1: Luther's alleged cowardice. Chapter 2: Luther's 
Self-Consciousness. Chapter 3: Luther's Conduct against Sinful Lust in General. (1) Does 
Luther think evil lust irresistible? 2. Is Luther not a man of prayer in temptation? (3) Does Luther 
permit himself and others to sin? Chapter 4: Luther's alleged intemperance. Chapter 5: Luther's 
Position in the Sexual Field. (1) How is Luther's free speech to be judged? 2. Does Luther show 
unbridled carnality? 3. Is Luther's marriage to be condemned? 4) Does Luther's marriage and 
principles degrade marriage? 5. how does Luther feel about impediments to and divorce of 
marriage? 6. how does Luther feel about bigamy? 6. chapter: Luther's complaints about the 
moral consequences of his ministry. - This commendation of the book is not to say that we 
agree with all that is said. We do not, for example, consider correct what Walther says, p. 126 
and elsewhere, about Luther's distinction "between what the Bible is to the individual Christian 
and what it is to the Church," or what he remarks on Luther's words about Moses as the author 
of the Pentateuch (St. L. ed. XXII, 25; Erl. ed. 57, 35). Likewise, in the discussion of the many- 
discussed Landgrave marriage, there are sentences which we do not subscribe to. But it must 
also be said that precisely on these points valuable material has been contributed by Walther's 
investigations. - The very title "Wider Rom," "Against the Roman Accusations," indicates that 
Walther refers only to the misunderstandings, reproaches, and accusations of the Roman 
polemicists, not to those on the part of liberal Protestants. In fact, however, even people like 
Harnack and Hausrath are more than once struck and refuted by what is said here Wider Rom. 
And this is also very valuable and important, because the Roman writers not infrequently refer 
to such Protestants, and these in turn create a false picture of Luther in Protestant circles. We 
are just reading in the latest two-volume biography of Luther by the Heidelberg church historian 
Hausrath. A brilliantly written work, which does not let boredom arise, very skillful grouping of 
the material, vivid painting of the individual traits, many accurate observations. But what a 
misjudgement of Luther, his character and his work, what fundamentally wrong representations! 
According to Hausrath, the decisive motive for Luther's confessional advice to Philip of Hesse 
in the matter of the double marriage was politics! "One wanted to prevent the rupture, for Philip 
was par excellence indispensable to the (Schmalkaldic) League." "The demoralizing character 
of all politics, which often cannot help sacrificing eternal principles to the need of the moment, 
has never been more shamefully revealed than in the confessional council which Putzer 
wrested from the two Wittenbergers (Luther and Melanchthon)." 1) As if Luther had been the 
man to make concessions for the sake of earthly considerations, and to endanger the existence 
of the Reformation work of 


1) Luther's life. II, 400. 399. 
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human and princely help to be expected. Walther also often offers the right representation 
against such distortions of the facts. - Finally, it should be noted that the book is also beautifully 
printed, that, in order to make the negotiations moving in Roman accusations and Luther's 
defense more transparent, all explanations of Roman writers are made easily recognizable by 
italic print, and that the work is made very easily usable by detailed indexes. There is not only 
a detailed index of names and subjects, but also an index of all passages quoted from Luther, 
mostly according to the Erlangen edition, and finally an index of the passages quoted from 
Janssen and Denifle. LF. 


Luther in Catholic Judgment. A walk through four centuries by Dr. Otto 
Hegemann. Munich 1905, J. F. Lehmanns Verlag. 260 pages 9X6. Price 
stapled: 5 Marks. 


This work is in one respect a side piece and a supplement to the one discussed above. 
Whoever wants to know what the Romans have blasphemed and lied about Luther's person 
and work since the days of the Reformation will find here such a rich collection that he will 
certainly not lust for more. It is hardly believable what has been accomplished in it, which, 
however, only becomes a damning judgment on the Papal Church itself. In 10 chapters the 
author presents: Luther in the Judgment of the Popes and the Hierarchy, Luther in the Judgment 
of His Catholic Contemporaries, Luther in the Judgment of the Counter-Reformation, Italian 
Luther Judgments, French Luther Judgments, From the Days of Grobianism, Luther and the 
Catholic Enlightenment, Luther and Catholic Romanticism, Luther and the Soundings of the 
Catholic Enlightenment, Luther and Reawakened Ultramontanism. Hegemann begins with Leo 
X. and concludes m.it Denifle, who does it worst. But it may be noted here that there are also 
Roman circles and scholars who renounce Denifle and condemn his work. Denifle died suddenly 
in Munich a year ago, just as he was about to leave for England to receive in person the honorary 
doctorate conferred upon him by the University of Cambridge - incidentally, also a significant 
testimony for a Protestant university! Even before this he had written to his friend and pupil W. 
Grabmann: "Luther has killed me." To this the Catholic Resorm magazine "The Twentieth 
Century" remarks: "We understand this word not only physically..., Denifle was not a German, 
as un-German as his name was his attitude. . . . In the course of time he had become a novelist 
in body and soul, or rather the French blood that rolled in him from his Belgian grandfather 
welled up again in him. This is how we explain his complete inability to do justice to Luther's 
genuinely German nature in its advantages and weaknesses, or even to show a little 
understanding for it. For him, as for all Romans, Luther had something demonic that horrified 
him. Thus he distorted his figure into a grimace and inhumanity, heaped upon it all vices and 
covered it with all excrement and meanness. He did not consider that an abomination, such as 
Luther was to him, could never have produced such a tremendous effect, and could never have 
shaken the firmly established edifice of the Catholic Church so violently." And the Tubingen 
professor D. F. X. von Funk writes in the Catholic "Theologische Vierteljahrsschrift" with regard 
to Denifle's work: "As the book stands, it offers only a distorted picture and makes the 
understanding of the ecclesiastical catastrophe of the sixteenth century more difficult, in that a 
work such as Luther accomplished cannot be expected from a man such as he is portrayed 
here. " L. F. 


Standard Bearers of the Gospel in the Gentile World. By Paul Richter. 
Stuttgart. Published by J. F. Steinkopf. 1905, 2 parts in one volume with 8 
pictures. 220 and 204 pages 8X5 bound in cloth with gold title and cover 
decoration. Price: M. 4.50. 


The brief biographies contained in this book are fresh, vivid and popularly written, and 
acquaint the reader with the work of outstanding 
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and many-named missionaries of the newer time are known, therefore also give manifold 
material for mission lessons and mission lectures. In total there are 18 chapters, some of which 
are written by C. Fricke, F. Bittner and F. Autenrieth, and the following missionaries are 
described: Ziegenbalg, Zinzendorf, Zeisberger, Carey, Williams, Livingstone, Mackay, 
Crowther, Posselt, and Ziemann, that is, messengers of the heathen in various parts of the 
earth. The remaining 10 chapters deal with GoBner, the founder of the missionary society 
named after him, Pandita Ramabai, who rendered outstanding services to the eradication of 
women's misery in India, further: the Christian messengers in Greenland, pioneer work in 
Cameroon, Rhenish messengers of faith on Sumatra, on untraveled paths in Kaiser- 
Wilhelmsland, two firsts of the Protestant mission in Japan, from the work of a German 
missionary doctor in India. The chief defect of the book, so far as we have read it, is its Unionist 
sentiment, such as, to be sure, runs through almost all recent misfion literature. It therefore 
demands readers of exercised senses who know how to apply the biblical Lutheran standard. 
The Pietism of Spener, for example, is praised as "a wonderful revival of the entire Christian 
life in Germany," p. 5; nothing is mentioned of Zinzendorf's and his followers’ doctrinal errors 
and crude unionism, but the latter is only described as a "chosen instrument" who "has been 
allowed to do great things in the kingdom of God" (p. 24). Nor is the account of Zinzendorf's 
work in Philadelphia (p. 40) correct. He did not work there in blessing, but caused great 
confusion among the Lutherans by his mongering of the faith, which was only removed by the 
able Heinrich Melchior Muhlenberg. LisFs 


The Temperaments and the Christian Life. By Oskar BriiBau. Gustav 
Schlétzmanns Verlagsbuchhandlung. Hamburg 1906. Price: M. 1.80. 


Apart from several wrong theological sentences, this book offers the pastor and educator 
many things that will serve him well in pastoral care and in the correct evaluation and treatment 
of the temperamentally different souls entrusted to him. F. B. 


Solved World Riddles by E. Schreiner. Published by the bookshop of the 
German Philadelphia Association. Stuttgart. Softcover: M. 1; hardcover: 
M. 1.50. 


The purpose of this writing is to combat modern materialism and atheism as represented, 
for example, in Hackel's monistic philosophy. The questions treated (world riddles) find: Is there 
a God? Did God create the world and does he still rule it? What is man? What is his relationship 
to himself, to his fellow man, to the universe, and to God? What is evil? What is disease? What 
is death? Is there an eternity and a retribution? - In answering the above questions, the author 
strikingly demonstrates the folly of unbelief. But he does not do justice to the Christian truths. 

F.B. 


Rome and the Germans. Some facts of many, compiled for the enlightenment 
of Protestants and Catholics by H. Zahn. Berlin. Georg Nauck (Fritz Ruhe). 
1906. price: 30 Pf. 


This booklet is divided into six sections: 1. Rome's Power in the Present. 2. the infallible 
papacy. 3. Roman forbearance. 4. Roman superstition and church business. 5. By their fruits 
ye shall know them! 6. Rome and the Germans. The real source of the antichristic abominations 
(the position contrary to Scripture and especially the doctrine of works righteousness) is not 
revealed in this writing, which offers a vast amount of facts Wider Rom on 32 pages. Yes, 
occasionally not only Rome, but also the Scriptures are combated, e.g. in the sentence: "From 
the belief in the devil, the belief in witches arises all by itself : 
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]. America. 


We have often pointed out the affinity of Methodism with modern theology, whose 
principle is not Scripture but experience. Evidence of this is given almost in every number of 
the "Journal of Theology and the Church," published by the faculty of the Nast Theological 
Seminary at Berea, O. On page 49 of this journal, for example, the following words of Prof. D. 
Ottli of Greifswald are quoted with approval: "Divine revelation is not synonymous with 
miraculous communication of knowledge about the things of the invisible world, let alone about 
objects of worldly knowledge, which would then be firmly booked by their recipients for the sake 
of safe preservation and handed down to us in the Bible completely and unadulterated. 
Knowledge and cognition are nowhere primary, but flow from experience and experience, the 
content of which it brings to a general and communicable expression. The Bible is not a 
compendium of the correct doctrine of faith-it is more and better than that-because the world is 
not a schoolroom but a wonderful workshop of the divine mind, and the living God is not a 
professor of dogmatics dictating correct paragraphs from his notebooks. That error, which is 
contrary to history, must be thoroughly cleared up, if the misunderstandings, the useless 
frictions, the distrust of theological work, the heresies-but also the profane attacks on the most 
sacred experiences of the congregation-are to disappear from evangelical congregational life." 
We are not surprised that the enthusiasm of scientific theology appeals to the enthusiasts. Both 
teach that Christian knowledge flows from experience. According to Scripture, however, the 
matter is just the opposite. According to Scripture, experience flows from the truths of salvation 
which Scripture presents. The primary thing here is the Christian truth or teaching of Scripture 
that God is gracious to the sinner for Christ's sake. And he who believes or has experienced 
this truth in his heart is a Christian. So the Christian doctrine of sin and grace produces the 
Christian experience in the heart of man. He, therefore, who would derive the Christian doctrine 
as something secondary to experience, turns the matter upside down. F. B. 


What is the doctrinal position of the Unitarians? The Christian Register 
Resolved, That, in order to secure the greatest unity of the spirit and the widest 
practical cooperation of our body, it is hereby understood that all the resolutions 
and declarations of this convention are expressions only of its majority, 
committing in no degree those who object to them, claiming no other than a moral 
authority over the members of the convention, or the churches represented here, 
and are all dependent wholly for their effect upon the consent they command on 
their own merits from the churches here represented or belonging within the 
circles of our special fellowship." In 1894 the same body declared, "The Conference 
of Unitarian and other Christian Churches was formed in the year 1865, with the 
purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which should unite in it for 
more and better work for the kingdom 
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of God. These churches accept the religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his 
teaching, that practical religion is summed up in love to God and love to man. The 
Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congregational in tradition and polity. 
Therefore, it declares that nothing in this constitution is to be construed as an authoritative 
test; and we cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from us in 
belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our practical aims." The Christian 
Register notes, "That which shows itself in right living and in noble forms of social 
leadership and service seems to Unitarians much more important than metaphysical 
speculations concerning the nature of God or any of his children, including Jesus of 
Nazareth." The Independent concludes from this that this confession of the Unitarians includes 
Brahmanism, Babism and Buddhism as well as Christianity. But this is only half true. The 
Unitarians, however, admit all heathen religions, but they reject true Christianity, and they 
exclude every true Christian from their fellowship by their above confession. The three Unitarian 
delegates, Everett Hale, Ex-Governor Long, and Eliot, who were not recognized by the Federal 
Council in New York, published the following as the faith of the Unitarians: "We affirm anew 
the simple truth, proclaimed of old by Christ himself, that righteousness of life and spiritual 
efficiency, rather than orthodoxy of belief, is the test of Christian discipleship. We affirm 
that the doctrine of the will of the Master is the vital thing, and that beliefs about the nature 
of Christ are unimportant in comparison with practical obedience to his precepts. ... It is for 
us, therefore, to urge, with new insistency and in the spirit of universal fellowship, the ideals 
of faith and conduct that lie back of all the different theologies and that breathe in the true 
worship of all the churches, and to teach that under the inspiration and life of Christ men 
may here and now enter into his high discipleship in honest and unselfish service of the 
present age". 
F..B: 

Of the generation of our time, President Schurmann of Cornell told a faculty meeting: 
"It is a generation which has no fear of God before its eyes; it fears no hell; it fears 
nothing but the Criminal Court, the penitentiary, and the scaffold. To escape these 
ugly avengers of civil society is its only categorical imperative, the only law with which 
its Sinai thunders. To get there and not get caught is its golden rule. To ‘get rich quick,’ 
financiers of this age will rob the widow and orphan and grind the faces of the poor, 
speculate in trust funds, and purchase immunity by using other people's money to 
bribe legislators, judges, and magistrates. And then we hear the praises of poor boys 
who have become millionaires! O God! Send us men of honor and integrity!" - How's 
that for bragging: the world, especially the American world, is getting better and more pious? 

F.B. 

Dreams and facts are constantly confused by men and papers who pose not merely as 
representatives of philosophical speculation, but precisely as the exponents of the "exact 
sciences. To these papers belongs also the Independent, which brings to light much nonsense 
not only about theological but also about scientific questions. Thus, for instance, in an article on 
the past and future evolution of the sexes, p. 541, it writes of the "simple 
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kaets in. tUs Uistor’ ok tlus planst": "Tbat tds littls Lvs-tosd Lotlppns vas aotuall* transkormsd 
into a liorss; tuat sows aps-liks aninial dsvslopsd into a man; tiat tls palsolitliie trvAlod’ts ross 
tlironZli tlis varions sta‘ss ok savaAvr’ and barbarisw to eiviliWtion and snliAUtsmnsnt, ars 
siinpl* kaets in tis Uistor’ ok tis planst. Hov snorinons tis transkormations! 8nt, too, iio’v 
inunsnss tlis psriods rsqnirsd to siksvt tusin!" - Of modern man modern theologians boast that 
he has "a strongly developed sense of reality" and that he is therefore no longer able to 
subscribe to the old faith. If this is meant to say that modern man often, without any scientific 
misgivings or scruples of conscience, passes off his own dreams and fancies for objective 
realities and historical facts, and his sophisms for "irrefutable logic," then this is at any rate 
correct, as the above passage from the Independent shows. F. B. 


ll. Abroad. 


The following overview of the state of Protestantism on earth is given by the 
Géttingen dogma historian F. Kattenbusch in the Realenzyklopadie fur protestantische 
Theologie und Kirche. Protestantism counts most adherents in the United States of America, 
where, with a total population of 79 million, its professors are estimated at 65 to 66 million. Then 
come Great Britain with about 37 million Protestants (total population 42% million) and the 
German Empire with a strong 35 million Protestants distributed among no less than 37 
"Landeskirchen" (total population plenty 56 million). In addition: Sweden and Norway 7% million 
Protestants, Denmark 22 million, Russia (especially Baltic provinces and Finland) 6 million, 
Hungary about 4 million, Holland 3 million, Switzerland 2 million, France million, Austria 4 
million (?); and outside Europe: the English colonies (especially Canada, Australia, India, South 
Africa) about 10 million and the mission churches with about 4 million Protestants. The total 
number of the latter on the whole earth is therefore about 180 million. According to the main 
branches of Protestantism, this sum is distributed as follows: 1. Lutherans, 56 million in all, of 
which 32 million are in Germany (the "Uniates" are also included among the Lutherans); 2. 
Anglican Church, about 29 million; 3. Reformed, that is, the churches and sects to be associated 
with Calvinism, 32 to 33 million in Europe, about 57 million in America, about 10 million 
elsewhere, about 100 million in all. These Protestants are contrasted, according to the latest 
statistics, with 250 to 260 million Roman Catholics and 100 to 110 million adherents of the 
Oriental ("Orthodox") Church throughout the earth. 

Catholic propaganda in Denmark. While in some states of Germany no religious order 
is allowed to settle today, in Denmark Jesuits and Redemptorists, Marists and Camillians, Fils 
de Marie and Premonstratensians devote themselves partly to pastoral care, partly to nursing 
the sick, and partly to the education and instruction of male youth. Of female orders the Sisters 
of Christian Charity, Sisters of St. Elizabeth and St. Vincent, Filles de Marie, and Sisters of St. 
Joseph are active. All these orders have in and near Copenhagen and in the provincial cities 
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flourishing branches and become just as much points of support and departure for Catholic 
communities. The Sisters of St. Joseph, in particular, developed a wide range of activities. In 
addition to the branches in Fredericia, Esbjerg, Weyse, Horsens, Aarhus, Randers and Aalborg 
in Jutland, Odense and on the island of Firnen, mostly comprising hospitals and schools, the 
order owns four houses in Copenhagen, two institutions, each with a high school and a low 
school for girls, a chapel and a total of 600 pupils, a new novitiate situated near the sea and 
finally a large hospital. The latter two each have a large, church-like chapel. The hospital, which 
was built from small beginnings in 1873, now has room for 400 patients, is perfectly equipped, 
has 16 doctors and 85 nurses. In spite of the excellent hospitals in the city, St. Joseph's Hospital 
is always full. Although the Order of St. Joseph is of French origin, there are nearly 200 German 
sisters working in its Nordic province, and they are more quickly acquainted with the Danish 
language than their French colleagues. When one considers that there are scarcely 10,000 
Catholics in the whole of Denmark, it is clear that the whole apparatus of churches, schools, 
hospitals, etc., is created only for purposes of propaganda in the purely Protestant country, 
while Catholic country areas suffer from the lack of the most necessary things. The driving force 
of this feverish propagandistic activity is said to be the Catholic Princess Waldemar of Denmark, 
who thus atones for the "sin" of her mixed marriage and the Protestant education of her four 
sons. 

Protestantism in France. The managing director of the Protestant Evangelistic 
Society in England makes the following announcements about France: "Within the last two 
years fifty Catholic parishes have asked for Protestant ministers. In five years the gospel has 
been preached in more than six hundred villages, and everywhere at the request of the 
inhabitants. To understand this, it must be known that in France there is a great aversion among 
the laboring classes to the Roman Church and its priests. The denial of God is spreading 
rapidly. But many of those who fall a prey to unbelief can be won to the gospel when it is offered 
to them. This has been shown in regions of northern France, where denial of God is most 
prevalent, by the success of missionary work. Concerning the present movement, Prof. 
Doumerque says, "If we had men and means enough to send preachers, they would find men 
and women in every village who would gladly welcome them and listen to their message." The 
Protestant Church in France has not had such an opportunity to spread the Gospel since the 
time of the Reformation as it has now. The greatest burden of this work of evangelism in France 
is borne by the Protestant Evangelistic Society, whose annual expenditure has risen to 21,000 
pounds sterling. The Society has 170 stations, and works in 70 of the 86 provinces of France, 
and in various colonies, 92 per cent. of its funds being received from French Protestants. The 
whole sum received from England last year was only 440 Pounds St. According to credible 
calculations, two-thirds of the French people do not now belong to any church. To most of them 
the Gospel has not yet been brought." 


Doctrine and Defense. 


Volume 52. September 1906. No. 9. 


A postscript to the dogma-historical on the doctrine of election 
by grace. 


Finally, having once engaged in the latest polemic of our opponents, let us 
touch on a few points that lie in the dogma-historical field. Ohioans and lowans today 
still hold to their former position that the Formula of Concord teaches an election of 
grace in the broader sense, that in significant passages in which our Confession 
defines and describes the election of grace, by "the eternal election or predestination 
or ordinance of God" is to be understood the general council of salvation, from which 
particular election then peels out of itself. And in proof of this they adduce a number 
of testimonies from the pen of co-authors, or contemporaries, of the Formula of 
Concord. Especially they refer to Chemnitz and his interpretation of the parable 
Matth. 22, 1-14. 

In 1880 Walther published a series of essays in "Lehre und Wehre" under the 
title "Dogmengeschichtliches Uber die Lehre vom Verhaltnis des Glaubens zur 
Gnadenwahl" ("Dogma-Historical Information on the Doctrine of the Relationship of 
Faith to the Election of Grace"), in which he especially demonstrated that the 
Lutheran theologians of the sixteenth century consistently understood faith as a 
consequence and effect, while those of the seventeenth century understood it as a 
cause or precondition of election. In several tracts by Walther and in various articles 
of "Lehre und Wehre" in 1880 and 1881, the doctrine of the Formula of Concord 
concerning election by grace has been expounded, and it has been shown in 
particular that our Confession does not at all speak of election by grace in the 
broader sense. We do not wish to repeat the earlier remarks here, but only to add a 
few additions to that dogma-historical material. 

In the writings and negotiations on predestination, which preceded the drafting 
of the Formula of Concord and then found their conclusion in the eleventh article of 
the same, one now and then encounters some uncertainty and diversity in the 
definition of the terms involved here. The doctrine of Luther and Urbanus Rhegius 
was certain. But the further elaboration and formulation 
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The same has gone through many fluctuations in terminology. Walther rightly 
remarks in "Lehre und Wehre" 1880, p. 70: "What has happened to the terminology 
used in the doctrine of election has happened to the terminology used in almost all 
doctrines: only gradually did the dermiai acquire a generally accepted, fixed, definite 
meaning. In part, therefore, ever more dishonest spirits, like Huber, have abused 
the initial vacillation to confuse the doctrine, which is in itself clear, and to confirm 
their error; in part, weak spirits have thereby themselves become confused. The 
path of pure doctrine is just narrow and demands a spirit that is as loud as it is 
cautious." 

In contrast to Calvin's doctrine of predestination, Lutheran theologians have 
from the beginning emphatically pointed to the universality of God's grace, to the 
universality of salvation and calling. And this is also where the expression electio 
universalis has slipped in with some of them. But obviously only in the sense of gratia 
universalis, electio in the sense of voluntas, "will, determination". Huber later referred 
to Brenz: Dominus Brentius inquit, omnes vocatos esse electos; nisi enim electi fuissent, 
vocari non potuisse. Idem dicit, electorum esse aliquos, qui electione non fruantur. Idem 
creationem et electionem sic conjungit, ut expresse dicat, ad salutem omnes homines creatos 
et electos esse. Likewise on the Tubingen Gerlach: redemptionem, vocationem ipsumque 
evangelium nullam habere universalitatem, nisi universalis sit electio; neminem etiam 
propter incredulitatem condemnari posse, nisi in Christo electus fuerit ad vitam; apostolos 
nusquam de particulari electione concionatos fuisse, imo ipsis praedicandum fuisse, quod 
omnes homines Deus elegerit ad vitam. In their reply to Huber concerning Brenz, the 
Wirttemberg theologians recall the latter's doctrine of the particularis electio in his 
commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. Concerning Gerlach, they remark on the 
expression nisi universalis sit electio: hoc est nisi universalis sit voluntas, consilium, 
propositum et beneplacitum Dei omnes homines per fidem in Christum salvandi, sicut autor 
diserte se explicuit. Cf. p. 70: Universalitatem istam interpretatus est Dr. Gerlachius per 
universales promissiones etc. "But it hath been signified unto him, that it is another 
thing, when one speaketh of the universal will, consilio, and counsel of God, as to 
restore the human race, so fallen in Adam: in which gracious counsel of God all 
men have been gathered together, and not one excluded or passed over . . . which 
general will of God has also been called a general electio or ordinance to salvation. 
But it is another thing to speak of the electione speciali, that is, of the election of 
God's children by grace, since the word "election" is used in a narrow sense; for it 
extends only to those who, by means of the word heard and used, are called "elect". 
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Sacraments become believers and persevere in the faith." Cf. Frank, "The Theology 
of the Formula of Concord," IV, pp. 282, 283. The Wirttemberg theologians here 
quite correctly distinguish between the general will uno counsel of God concerning 
the salvation of the whole human race and the election of grace in the proper sense 
of the word, both of which are attested in Scripture, but are just different things. And 
if some of the old orthodox doctrinal fathers, especially before the Formula of 
Concord was written, called this general will or counsel of God electio, and spoke 
of a general electio, they used the word electio in a broader sense, and called a 
thing which is in itself correct, the general counsel of salvation, of course, by an 
expression which in this sense is not Scriptural and is very inaccurate. Meanwhile 
the same theologians, such as Brenz, have elsewhere spoken quite correctly of the 
election of grace in the Scriptural sense of the word. It is not a matter of wrong 
opinion, but of wrong terminology. Cf. the dictum of Selnecer cited in "Lehre und 
Wehre" 1880, p. 79. 80, and his judgment of Walther's feiten. 

Of course, we have a special interest in Chemnitz, the old Martinus, the main 
author of the Formula of Concord. We want to present and briefly illuminate the 
most distinguished sayings and remarks of the same on Predestination, 
chronologically ordered. 

In his Examen, that is, in 1565, p. 172, Chemnitz writes: Tertio doctrinam de 
praedestinatione sive electione opponunt contra fiduciam salutis, utque -specie 
aliqua illud faciant, dicunt, temerariam praesumptionem arcani mysterli 
praedestinationis cavendam esse. Et verum sane est, quod sedulo etiam apud nos 
docetur, non esse arcanum Dei consilium inquirendum, ut inde statuamus, an 
simus in numero electorum: hoc enim precipitium est in multos errores, et denique 
in ipsam desperationem. De electione enim non est judicandum ex rationis 
cogitationibus, aut dubiis speculationibus, quid in arcano Dei consilio de cujusque 
vel salute vel damnatione decretum sit, sed ex verbo Dei, in quo voluntatem suam 
Deus nobis patefecit: non autem ex lege, quae de nostris operibus, meritis et 
dignitate concionatur, sed ex evangelio. Loquitur autem evangelium de electione 
non sicut poetae de fabulis Parcarum fabulantur, alios ad vitam, alios ad mortem 
descriptos esse: qua de re nihil nobis constat, an simus in numero salvandorum, 
an vero damnandorum. Sed doctrina praedestinationis proponit decreta a Deo 
facta et postea in verbo revelata, de causis et modo salvandi aut damnandi, ut est 
1. Decretum Dei de redimendo genere humano per obedientiam et passionem 
Christi mediatoris. 2. Decretum de vocandis per ministerium verbi tam Judaeis, 
quam gentibus ad communionem meriti Christi ad salutem. 3. decretum Dei, quod 
Spiritu suo velit per 
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auditum verbum in cordibus hominum operari, ut agant poenitentiam et credant 
evangelio. 4. Decretum Dei, quod illos, qui, cum sentiunt peccata sua et iram Dei, 
fide confugiunt ad thronum gratiae et Christum mediatorem in promissione 
evangelii propositum amplectuntur, velit justificare et salvare; abjicientes vero 
verbum, aspernantes et non amplectentes promissionem velit damnare. Haec est 
summa et d&vd/voic¢ doctrinae de praedestinatione, sicut illa in verbo patefacta est, 
quae non docet, vere credentes debere dubitare, an sint in numero electorum, sed 
sicut Paulus Romanos 8. gradationem instituit: Quos elegit, hos vocavit; quos 
vocavit, justificavit. Ergo quos Deus vocat et justificat, illi certo debent statuere, 
se esse electos. Et lector si inspexerit scripturae sententias de electione, manifeste 
videbit, doctrinam praedestinationis in scriptura patefactam esse, non ut dubiam 
et incertam redderet salutem credentium, sed ut esset fundamentum certitudinis. 
Ephes. 1: Elegit nos in Christo ante creationem mundi. 2 Tim. 2: Fundamentum 
Dei stat firmum, habens hoc sigillum: Novit Deus suos. Joh. 10: Oves meae 
vocem meam audiunt et non peribunt in aeternum, et nemo rapiet eas de manu 
mea. Rom. 8: Qui secundum propositum Dei vocati sunt. Quis igitur damnabit? 
quis separabit? Rom. 11: Dona et vocatio Dei sunt sine poenitentia. 2 Tim. 1: Non 
dedit nobis spiritum timoris. Vocavit enim nos secundum propositum suum et 
gratiam, quae data nobis est in Christo Jesu ante tempora secularia etc. Et nunc 
quidem totam doctrinam praedestinationis non constitui explicare, sed tantum 
ostendere volui, electionem Dei, sicut in verbo patefacta est, non labefactare, sed 
confirmare et constituere certitudinem salutis et fiduciam credentium. Falsum 
enim est, quod in 12. cap. dicit Tridentinum concilium, ex verbo Dei non posse 
sciri, quos Deus sibi elegerit, nisi praeter et extra verbum specialis revelatio 
accedat. Neque hoc verum est, neminem vere credentem ex verbo Dei sine 
peculiari revelatione certo posse statuere, se esse in numero praedestinatorum. 
Pugnant enim haec cum scriptura, sicut ostendimus. Non ignoro autem, multa 
inextricabilia et portentosa necti de praedestinatione a spinosis ingeniis, sed quam 
judicem esse simplicissimam sententiam, breviter exposui. 


In the course of his brief expositio de praedestinatione, Chemnitz names four 
eternal decrees of God, namely, 1. the decree of the redemption of the human race 
through Christ; 2. the decree of the general calling of Jews and Gentiles through 
the gospel; 3. the decree that God will be effective with his Spirit through the Word; 
4. the decree to make blessed all those who believe in Christ, but to condemn all 
those who reject the Word. The thing of which he here speaks is right. The divine 
decrees mentioned are abundantly attested in Scripture. But now Chemnitz 
includes them under the rubric doctrina praedestinatio-. 
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nis together, and expressly says: Haec est summa et dvdAvoic doctrinae de 
praedestinatione. It would be forced to urge here the distinction between doctrina de 
praedestinatione and praedestinatio, and to let Chemnitz say, that when one speaks and 
teaches of predestination, one must take into consideration these four decrees, 
which, of course, according to Scripture, form the substratum of God's eternal 
election. No, Chemnitz first understands under the title praedestinatio all that which 
God has decreed and ordained in eternity concerning the salvation of men, as well 
as concerning damnation. Predestination is to him here essentially identical with the 
general council of salvation and the establishment of the way of salvation, the modus 
salvandi et damnandi. And for the expression praedestinatio he then also employs, at 
the beginning, as towards the end of the above citation, the expression electio. 
Praedestinatio and electio are synonyms to him. He takes in the passage designated, 
similarly to Brenz, Gerlach, Selneccer in the citations given above, the expressions 
praedestinatio and slsstio in a wider sense. And this terminology, however, does not 
correspond to the usage of Scripture. Yes, we would have to judge that Chemnitz, 
in his Examen, says and teaches nothing at all of the election of grace in the biblical 
sense of the word, if he said nothing else in the whole passage communicated than 
what we have hitherto emphasized. 

But he says more than that, which Fritschel, for example, did not even touch 
on in his short quotation from the examination. He also speaks of an arcanum Dei 
consilium, of a numerus electorum or praedestinatorum, and to him this is identical with 
the numerus salvandorum, with the credentes, vere credentes. He disavows the pagan 
fatalistic predestination. But he acknowledges a secret council of God, in which God 
has determined the number of the elect, and only resists that this secret council 
should be investigated. He knows, therefore, election in the strict sense of the word, 
which extends only to those persons who believe and are saved, the particular 
election. But Chemnitz is all concerned with the eminently practical question, how 
we can know whether we belong to the number of the elect. And this question he 
answers from Rom. 8: Quos elegit, hos vocavit. Not by speculating on the arcanum Dei 
consilium, but from the profession of the Word, from the Gospel, and that is, 
inasmuch as the same reveals to us the general counsel of God's love, we can and 
ought to become certain that we are elect. And now Chemnitz cites a number of 
passages of Scripture which deal with the eternal election of God, with election by 
grace in the proper sense, by which he wishes to prove that the elect shall certainly 
be saved. These scriptural words about the election of grace say that the elect will 
certainly be saved. But that we are counted among the elect, we know from these 
general decrees 
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Of God, for which proof of Scripture does not first appear necessary, specially from 
the calling by the Word. This is Chemnitzen's opinion. The certitudo salutis is the 
punctum saliens in this expositio de praedestinatione, which he holds against the 
Romans, who operate with predestination precisely against the certainty of 
blessedness. The gospel calling, which belongs to the modus salvandi, and from 
which we derive our election, appears in the above exposition as the connecting 
link between the special election and those general decrees of God. Except that 
this relation is not further discussed. The thought that God, in his elective decree, 
also decided from the beginning to lead the numerus electorum on the general, known 
way of salvation to blessedness, to call them, to convert them, to justify them, is not 
expressly expressed here, even though it is in the background of the consideration. 
Chemnitz himself remarks that he does not want to expound the whole doctrine of 
predestination, but only to show that the election of God, as it is revealed in the 
Word of God, does not shake the certainty of blessedness, but rather confirms it. 

The same thoughts on predestination, which Chemnitz presents in his 
examination, are found in his sermon on the Gospel of Matthew on the 22nd of the 
year 1570 (or 1572?) more widely and more popularly, quite comprehensibly and 
edifyingly executed. We give the most important passages of it verbatim. 

Here the following three pieces are treated: "First, how the doctrine of the 
high article of God's providence or election is so simple, thorough, and clear in this 
parable of the Lord Christ: What this providence or election of God understands in 
itself and on what it stands. Second, how this doctrine serves us for warning, 
punishment, admonition, and correction, when we despise and reject the calling of 
God, or resist it wickedly with blasphemy and persecution. Thirdly, what beautiful 
comfort this doctrine gives us, that God has ordained us to eternal blessedness in 
his counsel, and has purposed the means by which he will bring us thereto, before 
the foundation of the world was laid." 

The "first piece" reads, as follows: 

"First of all, from the word of God it is certain and clear that God has provided, 
chosen, and ordained those who are to inherit eternal life before the foundation of 
the world was laid: for thus says Paul in Eph. 1, God the Father has blessed us with 
every spiritual blessing through Christ. As he hath blessed us in the same before 
the foundation of the world was laid. And 2 Tim. 1: Grace was given us according 
to the purpose of God, in Christ Jesus, before the foundation of the world. Joh. 13 
saith Christ, | say not of you all; | know which | have chosen: Rom. 9, That the 
purpose of God might be according to election, which was said unto her, not for the 
merit of the children of God. 
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But by the grace of him that calleth, that is, He that is greater shall be servant to him 
that is less. Rom. 8: Whom he hath before ordained to be conformed to the image 
of his Son. 2 Tim. 2: The firm foundation of God standeth, and hath this seal: The 
Lord knoweth them that are his. Phil. 4: Whose names are written in the book of life. 
And what other such sayings there are in the Scriptures. 

But in this article human reason may easily and soon stray too far, or climb 
too high. For since God's oversight cannot be lacked or changed, Rom. 11; Jef. 46, 
fo the naughty world concludes from this, to strengthen their security and 
wickedness with it: If | am destined to blessedness, | cannot lack it, though | despise 
word and sacrament, nor trouble myself with repentance, faith, or correction. Again, 
sorrowful and foolish consciences are often tempted: "Who knows if your name is 
written in the book of life, for you have been faithful to the word, and by God's grace 
have repented and believed, and have begun a new life? But if your name was not 
written in the book of life before the world began, it is all in vain and lost, for others 
may have begun, but they still fell, etc. Hence some have come to the opinion that 
nothing at all should be preached to Christians in the churches about the providence 
and election of God, because, as has been reported, it is very dangerous on both 
sides, either to safety or to despair. But because the good Lord has revealed this 
doctrine to us many times and in many places in Scripture, we do not have to put it 
under the bench, nor can and should we say that it is useless, annoying, or harmful, 
only that we take care not to get too far astray or too high in it, but that we grasp 
and keep the true understanding and right use of it in all simplicity. 

And how this can be done in the most simple way is shown to us by the Lord 
Christ in this parable. For as he usually uses a parable or simile when he has a 
teaching that is of great importance to us, so he puts it into a parable or simile, so 
that not only the highly gifted and learned, but also the simple, underage, and 
infants, as much as they need to know for their salvation, may understand and hear 
such teaching by the grace of God. Therefore, knowing well how high this article of 
God's providence is, and how easily a human heart can be led astray in it, he has 
put this high mystery into a simple parable for the benefit of us poor little children, 
so that we may have a good clear account of it, as much as is useful and necessary 
to us for teaching, admonition, and comfort. And by putting such a great mystery 
into a simple parable, he intended to give and set a certain measure and goal, 
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that we do not indulge our thoughts too far in this article, but if they run too far and 
rise too high, that we should put our finger on our mouth with dear Paul and speak: 
O what a depth of riches, both of the wisdom and knowledge of God, how utterly 
incomprehensible are his judgments, and inscrutable his ways. And is there no 
better, safer way for the simple to read, hear, speak, or think of this article of God's 
providence, that they may always have this parable before their eyes and in their 
hearts? And with the same simplicity limit all disputations from this article, and if the 
thoughts want to run too far or too high outside of these limits, which Christ himself 
has set before us in this parable, that we always think: For this very reason my dear 
Lord Christ has put the high article into a parable for me, that | may remain with 
simplicity and know how far and distant | should go in this article. And what is asked 
or disputed in the article of God's providence apart from and above the simplicity of 
this parable, to this | say: It is neither useful nor necessary for me to investigate 
this; | remain with this article within the bounds in which the Lord Christ himself, for 
the sake of my simplicity, has set the doctrine in this parable; what is beyond this 
belongs to the abyss of God's wisdom, in which | should not or will not delve. | 
remain with this parable, and thank my dear Lord Christ that he has so simply put 
this high article into a parable for me. And if | stick to it, | know that | cannot be 
mistaken or lacking, but that | know and have as much of this article as | need to 
know in this life for salvation. 

So this parable shows us what the article of God's providence means in itself 
and what it stands for. For otherwise human reason imagines this article to be the 
provision and election of God, because everything that is to come is present to our 
Lord God, so that before the beginning of the world he held like a test and said of 
one, "Write this one in the book of life," and of another, "Write this one in the book 
of death; this one shall be saved: Write him into the book of death; this one shall be 
saved, that one shall be rejected and condemned. Just as Gerson writes that some 
have had such imaginations, as if a chef had a basket full of partridges, and 
commanded the cook: Choke these, and let the others run free or fly, etc. And if 
one pursues such thoughts, the whole article becomes confused. 

But in this parable the Lord Christ points out in bits and pieces what all 
belongs to this article, and how one thing always follows from and after another. 
Namely, that the providence or election of God is in it, and understands this in itself: 
Since the good God saw beforehand that the human race would fall away from him 
through sin, and thereby fall under God's wrath and the devil's power into the eternal 
kingdom of heaven, he will not allow it to be destroyed. 
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The king said that he, the good God, before the foundation of the world was laid, 
had considered, consulted, and decided in his secret divine council how the human 
race might again be helped out of its ruin to salvation, namely, that first of all his 
only son should take upon himself human nature, that is, as the parable says, that 
the king wished to make a marriage for his son and to give him human nature in 
marriage. 

Secondly, that he should be put under the law, and should be slain for our 
sins for a trespass offering, and that therefore by him all things should be prepared 
which are necessary for this joy of the marriage of eternal blessedness. 

Thirdly, that for the same blessedness he would not only have the flesh and 
blood, which his dear Son would accept in unity of person, but also other guests 
more, not from the fallen angels, but from the human race, which now, because of 
the assumed human nature, as his bride, would be friends and kin to the Son of 
God, flesh from his flesh and bone from his bone. 

Fourth, that he would have his guests called to the wedding by his servants, 
that is, to reveal his secret counsel to the world by word, and to call men to his 
kingdom by the oral word. 

Fifth, that by such his profession he might be strong, and work in the hearts 
of men, enlightening, converting, and making them righteous. 

And the sixth, whom he hath justly made to be protected, preserved, kept, 
and made eternally blessed and glorious. St. Paul, then, in the beautiful verse 
Romans 8, as if they were on a golden chain, brings these things together one after 
another, saying, "Whom God hath ordained, he hath also called. And whom he hath 
called, them hath he also justified. And whom he hath justified, them hath he also 
glorified. 

Seventh, because God saw beforehand that the wickedness of human nature 
would not follow God's calling and working, but would resist it, and would not accept 
God's grace when it wanted to work in man, he determined in his purpose that all 
those who despised, blasphemed, persecuted his calling, or did not follow it when 
it wanted to work in them through his grace, and persisted in such resistance, should 
be punished here for a time and eternally rejected and condemned. As this parable 
clearly shows. 

This is the simple mind and opinion, what belongs to the providence of God, 
what comprehends the same, and wherein it stands, that we sum up all these things 
when we speak or think of the providence or election of God, as Paul does 
throughout the first chapter. 
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In the first chapter of Ephesians, therefore, this doctrine is acted upon and explained 
piecemeal. And if | remain in the report and in simplicity, | have as much as | need 
to know of this doctrine, and know that | cannot err or fail. But if any man will dispute 
here further: God nevertheless knows beforehand which and how many will accept 
his calling by his grace, and which will resist it, | answer, God undoubtedly knows 
this and much more. But it is not for me to investigate such things, but | remain with 
the simplicity of this parable. Item, if someone wanted to ask: Since these things 
are related, that they which are chosen are also called, why then doth not God give 
his word, by which the calling is made, pure and clear in all countries? Here | 
answer, My parable, in which the Lord Christ hath comprehended this doctrine unto 
me, doth not extend so far; therefore in this question, with St. Paul, Rom. 9, and 
Isaiah 45, | put forth my finger out of my mouth, and say, O what a deep abyss of 
the wisdom of God, etc. But | perceive in those who have not God's word, God's 
righteous judgment, which we all together would be worthy and deserving of. But in 
myself and in others who are called, | recognize God's righteous grace, without, 
yea, against all our merit, and thank him for it from the heart; further | cannot, and 
higher | will not, but remain within the bounds of this simple parable, lest | stray too 
far, or set myself too high. If others have more gifts, so that they can go higher in 
this article, | am glad for them. But because my dear Lord Christ has not without 
reason put this great mystery into a simple parable, | remain with the saying of 
Solomon: Qui simpliciter ambulat, bene ambulat, he who walks simply walks most 
surely. So this parable shows us, first of all, the true account and right 
understanding of the doctrine of the providence or election of God. But the same 
doctrine is so formulated in this parable that every part, indeed almost every word, 
comprehends in itself beautiful doctrine and glorious consolation, that for this 
reason this parable is well worthy that all the words and parts therein be diligently 
considered and contemplated, as we only wish to give and show devout Christians 
a brief instruction for this purpose." 

At the end of the first part the image of the wedding is interpreted in more 
detail and related to the marriage of the Son of God with human nature, and then it 
is shown who the servants are who call to the wedding, namely the preachers, "our 
Lord God's bride-bearers, through whom he calls us to the wedding joys of eternal 
blessedness". 

In the "second piece" it is particularly explained how the doctrine of the 
transgression warns against contempt of the divine word and impenitence. 

In the "third piece" the consolation of this teaching is brought out: 
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"Thirdly, in connection with this doctrine of God's providence, it must also be 
stated what glorious, beautiful, constant comfort poor, sorrowful, God-fearing 
consciences may take from this doctrine, and how they may seek and find it in this 
article. Although this parable is chiefly directed to the chastisement, warning, and 
admonition of the Pharisees, it is nevertheless so arranged that the foundations of 
consolation are also quite sweetly and beautifully comprehended in it; as the same 
are more extensively and clearly dealt with elsewhere in Scripture. For the sake of 
brevity, so that the lecture does not run too far, we will indicate the most important 
main points. 

And is this the reason why we should begin, as the parable says, That the 
king should appoint by his servants and attendants those whom he would have as 
guests at this wedding? This is the reason why, when | think of it, | am troubled 
whether | am blessed, or whether | am one of the elect, or whether my name is 
written in the book of life, because no one else is blessed but the elect, so that | 
may not hover between heaven and earth with uncertain and doubtful thoughts, or, 
as Paul says in Romans 10:10.But that | may seek and find these things in the 
profession or word of God, which is in my ears and in my heart through the mouth 
of a man, as Paul saith Rom. 10: The word is near thee in thy mouth, and in thy 
heart. And Eph. 1: He hath made known unto us the mystery of his will, that it might 
be preached. Rom. 8: Whom he hath provided, or called, he hath also called. And 
this is a beautiful and glorious consolation, that by the calling of the preached word 
| may know and know what God purposed for me and for my salvation before the 
foundation of the world was laid. Therefore Paul says in 1 Corinthians 2: "We have 
and know the mind of Christ, because God has revealed it through his Spirit, that 
we may know how richly we are blessed of God. For when God calls us by word, 
we ought not to think that he calls me by word, but who knows whether he means it 
in his heart? For this parable proves that he is pleased to have me blessed when 
he calls me by the word: The king was angry because the called guests would not 
come. And that by the common calling he also means my person in particular, | 
know from this and from the fact that in absolution and in the sacrament the common 
promise is applied to me for my person in particular, even sealed and assured. Of 
God and his will toward us, we are not to judge or make any other judgment than 
from and according to his word. And it would be a great blasphemy to think that 
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God revealeth one thing to us by the word, and remembereth another in the heart: 
for even in men that is justly punished, if a man speak otherwise than he meaneth, 
Ps. 12. 

Now this is true, that no man shall be saved except he receive the word. It is 
also true that no man can of his own accord accept the grace of God offered; for he 
who teaches that the natural free will of unregenerate man has the power and ability 
to accept God's grace, teaches contrary to all the Scriptures, 1 Cor. 2; 2 Cor. 3; 
Rom. etc. But according to the Scriptures, we cannot and ought not to judge 
otherwise, except God present his word to us, that his will is, that by it he may be 
strong in us, and work, that by his gift, power, and effect, we may accept the grace 
offered. But the natural wickedness of the flesh may well resist such an effect of 
God, and those who will do so God knows and knows well beforehand. But this | 
am not commanded to inquire into; but | judge and make judgment according to the 
word of God, that, when he hath called me by the word, he may thereby work in me 
the power that | may receive it; and | pray my dear God that he may put to death 
the works of my flesh by his Spirit, Rom. 8; that | may not be found among them 
that resist his grace. For as it is written in Hosea 13, Israel, thou bringest thyself 
into trouble, but thy salvation is with me alone. 

So | have two beautiful consolations from this teaching. First, that | may be 
assured and assured from my profession that | am also provided and qualified for 
salvation. Secondly: That from my profession | have a certain assurance that the 
Holy Spirit through the word will work in me the powers and abilities to accept it. 

And when | have the foundation, | can go back to it, and conclude most 
comfortably: That our Lord God was so anxious for my salvation, that he took 
counsel of it before the foundation of the world was laid. And because | was then 
ordained to salvation, the same is well and sufficiently kept for me against the 
weakness of my flesh, against the vexation of the world, and against all the gates 
of hell's cunning and violence. So | also know from this that God will not change his 
mind and will toward me, for Paul says Rom. 11: God's gifts and calling cannot be 
changed. The article also gives me the comfort that my salvation does not depend 
on my works or worthiness, for grace was given to me in Christ Jesus before the 
time of the world, when | was not yet, as Paul says in 2 Tim. 1. For this reason Paul 
also gives this comfort in Rom. 8: Whatever good or evil a called Christian 
encounters in this world must serve him for the best, because God in his purpose 
decreed before the time of the world, as he said in 2 Tim. 1. 
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that he would lead each one through crosses and calamities and bring him to 
eternal glory. 

For this reason also Paul takes the bold and cheerful comfort Rom. 8: What 
shall we much say? Is God for us, who may be against us? Who shall separate us 
from the love of God? For | am sure that neither death, nor life, nor things present, 
nor things to come, shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord, etc. 

Item: It is a grievous and miserable question, because we see that many of 
them, who had begun well, fall away miserably and shamefully: whether and how | 
then, in so great weakness, may continue and endure, because it is written, He that 
endureth to the end shall be saved. But this article gives a comforting answer to 
those who are called by the word according to God's purpose Joh. 10: My sheep 
hear my voice, and they shall never perish; neither shall any man pluck them out of 
my hand. 1 Cor. 1: He will keep you steadfast unto the end: for God is faithful, by 
whom ye were called unto the fellowship of his Son. Phil. 1: 1am of good confidence 
that he who began the good work in you will carry it out until the day of Jesus Christ. 
1 Thess. 5: God of peace sanctify you, that your spirit and soul and body may be 
preserved blameless unto the future of JESUS CHRIST. Faithful is he that calleth 
you, who also will do it. 1 Pet. 5: The God of all grace, who has called us to his 
eternal glory in Christ JEsu, the same will prepare you, strengthen you, fortify you, 
establish you. These beautiful, comforting sayings set our steadfastness on the 
faithfulness of him who has called us to his glory through the word. And though at 
times we may stumble, fall, and not soon return, when he calls us, yet this parable 
gives beautiful comfort, saying, "Again he sent forth other servants, saying, Tell the 
guests, come ye to the marriage." 

At the end of the third part it is emphasized how comforting the image of the 
wedding and the wedding garment is. 

We find here, in the execution of the first part, again the broader scope of the 
concept of the disposition or election. It is expressly said, not only that the article of 
the disposition of God, but also that the disposition or election of God itself stands 
in the following pieces, exists, and comprehends them in itself. And now here the 
four points in the Examen are enlarged into seven points. Seven decrees of God 
are described, which in general concern "men," and which contain in themselves all 
that God has decreed from eternity for the salvation of men, the counsel of general 
redemption and calling, the whole order of salvation, including the decree of the 
rejection and condemnation of unbelievers. It could 
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It seems inconceivable that in the sixth point the saying of Romans § is mentioned, 
which does not speak of the general calling, but of the calling of the elect. However, 
this point is about God's desire to preserve and make eternally blessed and glorious 
those whom He called and justified, and this connection between calling, justification 
and glorification is also attested in Romans 8. 

In addition to this, however, we also find in this sermon statements about 
election in the strict sense. Here, right at the beginning of the first part, as well as in 
the Examen, we find a compilation of the biblical sedes doctrinae, which deal with 
the special election of grace, not with the general will of grace, with the eternal 
election of God, which does not refer to all (John 13), but only to those who should 
and do inherit eternal life. According to Scripture, as according to Chemnitz, the elect 
are those who alone will be blessed, apart from whom no one will be blessed. As 
definitely as Chemnitz excludes the thought of a pattern, "This one shall be blessed, 
that one shall be rejected and condemned," so definitely and decidedly does he 
confess the special providence of God, the providence of the elect to blessedness, 
"which cannot fail or be changed," that is, is infallible and unchangeable. He only 
combats the false conclusions that are drawn from this truth. In this sermon, as in 
the examination, Chemnitz lays all emphasis on the question, how | can be assured 
that | am also provided and chosen for blessedness. And he answers the same here 
as there. When | think of this and am troubled by it, it is said in the third part, whether 
| am also provided for salvation, or whether | belong to the number of the elect, and 
whether my name is also written in the book of life, because no one else will be 
saved, but only the elect .... . . that | may seek and find these things in the calling, or 
word of God, which is sounded in my ears and heart by the mouth of a man. By the 
common calling God also means my person in particular. Thus those general 
decrees are used for the special election. From the common calling | can then go 
back and quite comfortingly conclude that our Lord God was so much interested in 
my blessedness that he had counseled it before the foundation of the world was laid. 
And because | have been ordained to salvation, as | understand from my calling or 
word, my salvation is well and sufficiently secured for me against the weakness of 
my flesh, against the vexation of the world, and against all the gates of hell. God's 
gifts and calling cannot be changed. Those whom God ordained to salvation before 
the foundation of the world will infallibly be saved. The eternal destiny of the elect to 
salvation is a guarantee that the elect will continue in the faith until the end. From 
the word, the common calling, | deduce my special, personal election. 
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And from this election of mine, which | am thus assured of, | conclude that nothing 
can and will separate me from the love of God, that | will persevere in faith, and that 
| will certainly attain to the end of faith, to blessedness. This is the genuinely biblical 
nexus of thought that Chemnitz presents here. 

We may sum up the result of our discussion of Chemnitz's earliest 
testimonies to predestination in the following sentences. Chemnitz knows and 
teaches a particular election from the beginning. Admittedly, with him there is at 
first still a vacillation in the use of language, especially as regards the expressions 
praedestinatio, electio, Versehung, Wahl. But he puts the general decrees of God 
concerning general salvation, calling, etc., which he includes in the concept of 
disposition or election, in the right relation to particular election. He has not yet set 
forth in the documents before us the Scriptural doctrine of election by grace in an 
all-sided and complete manner. But the stamina of it stand firm with him. He 
emphatically testifies to the twofold truth: The eternal providence or election of God, 
the providence of the elect to blessedness, is the unshakable foundation on which 
our faith, our blessedness, and the assurance of blessedness are founded. And 
from the Word, the Gospel, the common profession, | see and conclude that | also 
belong to the number of the elect whom God has from the beginning provided for 
blessedness. 

But now a turn has occurred in Chemnitz's enunciations of predestination. In 
the article "Von der ewigen Versehung oder Wahl Gottes zur Seligkeit," which he 
added to his Enchiridion in 1574, the terminology has been clarified, the exposition 
has become more concise, and the missing moments have been added. 

(Conclusion follows.) G. St. 


On the consequences of celibacy. 
(From the book of an Old Catholic.) 


(Conclusion.) 

Let us consider the consequences of this life for the spiritual individual. It does 
not generally need to wear a spiritual garment; it is recognizable at a glance. If we 
look aside from the mass of hypochondriacs, which no class of society offers in 
equal strength, what shows itself to us? A few noble faces, on which one reads the 
spiritual work, which express a higher aspiration. A mass is distinguished by 
corpulence, spongy faces, that pink, which gives a telling testimony of the mass of 
consumed wine or beer, also Wohl by formally coppered thick noses and chubby 
cheeks together with double chins protrudes, that disgusting fat of the skin, 
massive, 
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clumsy features, in short, by a habitus which leaves the thinking man only an 
impression that its wearer knows nothing higher than eating, drinking, lying on his 
lazy skin. Others show traits such as the painter attaches to the heretic judge and 
inquisitor. Doggedness, dissatisfaction with himself, anger against the world. One 
sees at once that the man wants to crush everything. Another part gives us figures 
of misery, in whom one can see the inner suffering, the dissatisfaction with oneself. 
The shy look that cannot bear the open eye, the unsteadiness stands out. Let us 
now go into the houses of clergymen who have no mother or sister, etc., with them, 
who form a noble support. Regularly the regiment has the cook, the "Frau K6échin," 
as they quite naively say in some Catholic quarters. She, however, holds together, 
but is also the dragon on whose beckoning the lord depends. 1) Next to the maid, 
she provides the standard by which women are judged. 

Of the ennobling influence of marriage the real Pfaff has no conception. 
Where should he get it from? What he saw most of the time in his youth offered him 
no particular picture. From his illiterate cook and maid he can get no better. If he 
keeps strictly to the laws, he must be almost shy of associating with the teacher, 
who may be educated, but is unmarried, with educated women. Unfortunately, the 
view of the ecclesiastical laws directs him, in marriage. 


1) Certainly, then, the description which the Parochus duodenario pressus pondere, 
published in 1740, gives of his "cook" is still generally true. "| keep no cook long; as soon as 
they begin and want to rule, | give them their wages and send them away. If one dings a 
housekeeper, the first year she calls the priest: "Your honorable priest. The second year she 
decreases it and calls him "Mr. Priest". The third year she says nothing else but: You, give me 
money, etc. So when it is said, then it is time that one writes her goodbye with the front door 
from her back. - The first year she says to the priest: Your cows, chickens, bed, etc. The other 
year: our cow has a calf, our hens lay no eggs; | must sun our beds. The third year all the words 
are in prima persona, my cows, my chickens, my beds. Holla, it's time with her out the door; 
that's why | don't keep any over three years." This "Parochus etc. that is A Narrative of the 12 
chief Complaints of a Parson, from the manner of a Parochial Conversation between three 
Parsons, for the Cheering up of their harassed Minds. Delivered by an experienced and 
practiced parish priest, *nno MDCCXXXx" is so full of involuntary and intentional humor that it 
can stand side by side with Father Abraham a Santa Clara - even linguistically - and actually 
deserves a reprint. | have repeatedly read with pleasure this writing, which, more than any other 
(at least known to me), gives a very clear insight into Roman Catholic parishes in town and 
country. The "Parochus" was published without place, 412 pages in sedez. The editor and 
publisher seem not to have trusted the censors. K. 
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He does not know that in all better marriages, and in general, this is a secondary 
matter. That this is a secondary matter in all better marriages and in general, that 
there is nothing more noble than the love of father and mother, is unknown to him. 
He is a stranger to family life; his main knowledge of it comes from the confessional. 
But in the confessional belongs neither the noble nor the domestic, but only the bad 
and immoral. The more the masses are in the hands of the clergy, the more the 
women make them their confidants and advisers even in matters that have nothing 
to do with the confessional. Through the tinted spectacles of the confessional he 
alone knows conjugal life, and is incapable of judging it correctly, if only because 
the confessions which occur to him are one-sided, and what is confessed is by no 
means correct, since women, in particular, take a highly subjective view of 
everything. The physical and moral ennobling influence of marriage is far from him, 
and he therefore lacks that which characterizes the full man. Let us speak more 
clearly. 

There is no doubt that the sensibly regulated use of sex contributes to the 
normal formation and preservation of the body and also of the mind. Proof of this is 
that those spongy, swollen bellies, pale bloated faces, which are found in great 
numbers among the Catholic clergy, occur much less frequently among married 
people. The pithy, strong, balanced part of the body is only too often lacking in them. 
But much more weight lies on another point. Marriage, by its very nature, brings with 
it that man and woman, to use my own expression, settle into one another. In life 
there are a great many cases where opinions differ. Husbands and wives naturally 
exchange them; the husband will gladly listen to the wife, who is often better guided 
by her fine feeling than the husband is by fine reason. Thus this exchange 
necessarily contributes to a calmer, more objective judgment, and guards against 
one-sidedness. In marriage mutual consideration is self-evident, for without it no 
daily contented living together is conceivable. This exercise of itself softens the 
brusqueness of character, accustoms each part not to make its whim its starting- 
point, impresses upon it the consciousness that it must refrain from seeing 
everything revolve around its own person alone. There is hardly a marriage in most 
classes of the population without privations and sacrifices. Illnesses of the husband, 
the wife, the children, often demand heavy sacrifices; they are gladly made because 
love sustains them. He who has learned to sacrifice his sleep, his comfort, his 
refined inclinations, becomes more capable of feeling the sufferings of others. He 
does not judge all by himself, does not put on the little things: eating, drinking, etc., 
the weight that a man puts on them, whose only rest, only enjoyment they are 
besides less work. To understand all this, one has only to consider the fact that an 
old bachelor, an old maid, an old man, an old woman, an old woman. 
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is regarded throughout the world as a creature full of quirks, in dress, in manners, 
in thinking, in acting, in short, in his whole being, a thoroughly subjective one, with 
whom it becomes quite difficult to get along well. Among married people there are 
comparatively few who draw themselves in this way as eccentrics or caricatures. 

Because the clergyman does not know how to judge the family correctly, he 
is generally a bad adviser in family matters outside as well as in the confessional. 
Sufficient proof of this is the fact that clergymen often get behind women, are 
particularly fond of them, induce their spiritual children to make gifts, work to prevent 
or bring about marriages, depending on whether one or the other is in their interest. 
A still clearer proof is furnished by the ecclesiastical laws made by the clergy. 
According to the ecclesiastical laws of marriage, a child over seven years of age 
may be betrothed, a marriage vow is valid even without the consent of the parents, 
a girl may marry when she has completed her twelfth year, a boy when he has 
completed his fourteenth year, validly without any consent of the parents. According 
to the laws of the Church, a girl of twelve years of age may, under certain 
circumstances, of sixteen years of age in general, a boy of sixteen, and in more 
recent times of nineteen years of age, may, entirely independently, commit herself 
throughout her life by solemn vows of chastity. 

Are these not all statutes which prove that the clergy is ignorant of the fourth 
commandment when it comes to consolidating its rule over the faithful? in order to 
teach them the opinion that they are dependent only on it in all relations? but which 
are nonsensical in themselves and have plunged thousands into misery. 

The clergyman constantly suffers from the suspicion of bad manners that 
intercourse with women brings about. No unspoiled man will suspect immorality in 
the intercourse of married men with other men or women. The pious people 
everywhere believe everything about the clergy. If one wishes to discredit a 
clergyman, one need only attach one thing to him in this respect. The worst 
scandals are immediately believed. If at the moment [scil. in 1876] in the 
"Kulturkampfe" the slogan is issued to wash everything white, this deceives no one 
who knows the conditions. Before, clergymen were allowed to be blackened in the 
most careless manner, in order to be considered mangy sheep in the eyes of the 
spiritual authorities and the masses. 2) One is not generally convinced that the 
clergy keep celibacy. Yes, in one 


2) Schulte writes on page 75: "| know of cases where clergymen were deposed while no 
judge would have condemned them. In some of them | have succeeded in helping them to 
regain their good rights through counsel." The "Parochus" of 1740, mentioned earlier, lists from 
pages 184 to 195 some particularly strong cases of this kind. K. 
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In some countries, for example in Austria, people laugh at someone who has such 
a good opinion, as | myself have often encountered. | have also found everywhere 
that the clergy themselves most easily believe evil of their confreres on this point. 
This, at any rate, is peculiar. Marriage is regarded as the motive for every step that 
pushes the clergyman out of the church. One only reads how the "Catholic" 
historians judge Lucher, etc.) That a clergyman can act from full conviction, 
because he has it, does not look to do what he acknowledges to be sensible, 
namely, to marry, no one wants to be convinced of. One sees only and always 
sensuality. In order to implant this the more firmly, people are persuaded that 
sensuality has corrupted those clergymen who have become disobedient to the 
church. Of the lechery, lasciviousness, and debauchery of those who themselves 
make the "sacrifice of understanding," one is naturally silent. 

As has been pointed out, celibacy is the principal reason why, in general, and 
especially in Germany, still more in Austria, the clergy is preferably composed of 
the lowest class of the people. This has been so much recognized on the part of 
the ruling clergy themselves, that the Council of Trent, which makes the education 
of candidates for the clergy in boys' seminaries the rule, says: "Preferably the sons 
of the poor are to be admitted, and those of the rich are not to be excluded, if they 
are nourished at their own expense, and manifest the desire to serve God and the 
Church." This is not demanded of the poor, who are to be fed free of charge, 
because one believes to have them in hand anyway. Thus, then, the innate lack of 
education and way of life of the mass of the clergy has the desired effect. Hostile 
to better education and society - "genteel rabble" is a popular expression in the 
seminaries and among the clergy - he feels himself drawn only to the masses, to 
whom he is close in origin, manners, outlook, and education, and upon whom his 
whole nature makes him skilful to act. Hence his popularity. This, however, is of 
immense value to the leaders, and at the same time the reason why the nobility in 
particular goes with the clergy, through whom alone they influence the masses. 
From this explains 


3) In the Archdiocese of Freiburg, the "Christian Catholic" youth of Baden learn from 
Luther in their "Large Catechism": "Martin Luther, a man of fierce temper, . . . rejected many 
doctrines of faith which the Church received from Jesus and the Apostles. ... He abolished 
fasting, confession . . ...and many godly practices, declared good works useless... opened the 
monasteries, granted the princes and lords the right to confiscate the properties of the 
monasteries and convents and to use them as they pleased. Finally he broke the vow of chastity 
which he had solemnly taken as monk and priest, and took a nun as his wife. . . . The frivolous 
class of the people liked the comfortable doctrine that appealed to the sensual man," etc. 
(Pages 21 and 22 of the Freiburg edition of 1872.) K. 
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It also turns out that especially crudeness and drunkenness belong to those things 
which, on the part of the spiritual authorities as well as of the people, are first 
covered with the mantle of Christian love. 

Its one-sided education and direction makes the clergy especially apt to 
cultivate everything that attracts the unprejudiced masses. The cult of the saints, 
which has almost superseded that of God, the economy of miracles, which has 
been increased to the point of idiocy, the ablative system, the relics, the culture of 
amulets, which has developed to the point of disgust in the scapulars, medals, belts, 
lengths of Christ, etc., the superstition, which has developed into spooky and 
disgusting beliefs. The superstition, which finds numerous representatives among 
the clergy in stories of hauntings and ghosts, conjurings of devils and cattle, etc., 
are all things which can easily be understood if one knows the clergy. They form its 
chief means of power. Nowhere is this better known than in Rome. Therefore one 
was allowed to dare everything there, even July 18, 1870, and could be sure that 
the mass of the clergy would follow and the mass of the people would go along with 
it in such a way that even a Hefele, by his own confession, allowed himself to be 
tyrannized. 

Only from what has been said can it be explained that the Roman clergy have 
the most perverse views of education. What can one say when in the catechisms, 
in religious instruction, and especially in confession, the emphasis is always and 
forever laid on sins against the sixth commandment? A sensible educator seeks to 
avoid opportunities for sin, rather than to excite curiosity by questions, and to make 
children aware of things which they learn only by asking. In the clergy, education 
by nuns is considered the best that can be given to girls, although no more one- 
sided education can be thought of, and nuns seem the most unsuitable to educate 
for life and the family. 

| have one more thing to add, although it has already been indicated. A 
person who really remains celibate out of higher considerations, who lives chastely 
before ordination and afterwards, is infinitely dear to me. | have among my close 
ecclesiastical friends men of whose sincerity | am deeply imbued; | know that it is 
precisely from them that the view of the excellence of celibacy is shared; | am 
convinced that, even if the law had not existed, they would have voluntarily followed 
it. But this can only strengthen my judgment, because | have come to know from 
their lives and their whole being what an unusual degree of character and true 
religiousness, and what a coincidence 


4) Memory and skill in writing beautifully, for instance, also in drawing, as well as in 
female handicrafts - these are practised in nuns’ schools; | have never in a nuns’ school been 
able to hear the children read even reasonably well, to see them write orthographically, to follow 
an orally presented thought process in arithmetic. K. 
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| am far from assuming that the clergy in general and in all places disregard chastity 
and make amends outside of marriage. | am far from assuming that the clergy in 
general and everywhere disregard chastity and indemnify themselves outside of 
marriage. For my explanation, as it itself teaches, the sexual side is only one and 
not the decisive point. The emphasis lies in other reasons. Even if | could suppose 
that only an infinitesimal fraction disregard the commandment of chastity, | would 
hold quite the same conviction, because | am daily more and more strengthened in 
the conviction that this institution as such is the only means of denationalizing the 
clergy, . . because | can regard it merely as a means of power for the clergy. Is there 
anything more unchristian than to plead for celibacy on the ground that even in 
antiquity there was a demand for celibate chastity on the part of the vestal virgin? 
Christianity, which proceeds from the fundamental doctrine that through Christ we 
have acquired the filiation of God, is supposed to call for persons for the alleged 
mediation between God and man, to whom marriage is denied as something lowly, 
which according to the own doctrine of the Roman Church is instituted by God in 
Paradise and raised by Christ to the dignity of a sacrament! What else has it in 
common with Christianity to mix pagan and Jewish views into the teaching of the 
Word of God, into the administration of the sacraments? 

So far Schulte on this point. Just the concluding sentences show how far he 
still is from recognizing the biblical truths in their depth, which Luther brought into 
the field against celibacy from 1523 on. 

But we cannot refrain from inserting a few paragraphs from Schulte's book, in 
which he properly illuminates the old and new defenders of celibacy. He says: "If it 
is further emphasized that the married man cannot devote himself so much to the 
service of the poor and sick, this is a vain exaggeration. Who is more exposed to 
contagion, the physician or the clergyman? And as for the care of the poor, it cannot 
be denied that many a clergyman has rendered and is rendering meritorious service 
to it. But where does the activity of the clergy make the much greater activity of the 
laity expendable? Why, then, have the St. Vincentian associations, etc., been 
created, although the clergy have time in abundance? 

The clergyman is to be a father to the poor; his income belongs to them, in so 
far as he does not need it himself. 

This is, of course, what the Canons say; but the history of the right of the 
clergy to dispose of their income, to dispose of it in case of death, belies this ideal. 
It is true that many foundations have been made by clergymen for the benefit of 
their families, and that many clergymen have given to the poor. But is that possible 
in the face of the masses of such... 
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What is so special about the bequests, etc.? And now consider the state of things 
in the Roman Church. Baptism, marriage, burial, mass, prayers for the deceased, 
blessing of women in childbirth, etc., are all paid for; it is a well-known fact that one 
must be very poor to receive anything for nothing from most clergymen. In the pious 
Sauerland an old proverb says: 'God's mercy and the priests' covetousness 
endures for ever.' When it comes to the merits of suffering humanity for the 
fatherland, the clergy has nothing in advance of the other classes. They are ready 
with collections, but their own gifts are usually very carefully weighed. Whoever 
knows the circumstances knows that the priest everywhere keeps a good table, 
does not deny himself fine wine at noon, in the evening, often also in the morning 
and in the afternoon, and nevertheless puts aside a handsome sum of money on 
the average. If the ideal consists in a carefree life, in a life that offers no worries 
about food, where only one's own person forms the centre, then indeed the life of 
most Roman clergymen is such a life. It is strange how history gives the lie to the 
alleged ideal views. In the first centuries, as long as the clergy were married, the 
church property formed a unity, was used for the clergy, the church factory, and the 
poor. But since the possession of a separate benefice had become the rule for each 
individual clergyman, the care of the poor became a matter of conscience, and that 
of the church factory was taken from him. The congregation received a great many 
duties, but lost all rights. The celibacy formed the best means of inciting the people 
to endowments and donations for the church. That the church property belonged to 
the poor, was even bona pauperum, etc., was constantly stated in the church laws. 
The clergyman without a family was presented merely as a disinterested 
administrator for the poor. Property increased, and with it the proletariat. Certainly, 
there were innumerable foundations for the poor in the Middle Ages, innumerable 
daily received the remains of monasteries, chapter houses, and bishop's houses, 
as still today, but the clergy did nothing for the uplifting of prosperity, 
industriousness, independence. Of course, the more he is able to support the 
proletariat, the more he has it in his hands. The unmarried clergyman impressed 
the proletariat all the more because he did not even have what was granted to the 
poorest in the church, a family. By not making the freedom to marry dependent on 
the ability to support a family, the clergy operated cunningly and succeeded in 
making the poorest place the clergyman all the higher because the latter could not 
even marry. 

The people have no confidence in married clergymen; they certainly do not 
like to confess to such a one, - that is another reason. 

Certainly, through the practice of celibacy, and by teaching the people from 
childhood about the necessity of celibacy, it has been made clear to them that it is 
not necessary to be celibate. 
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The fact is that the masses see in celibacy the very essence of the clerical state. If 
it were to be abolished, many an old maid, a mass of married women, widows, even 
young pious girls, would be horrified. To them the clergyman, especially if he be 
young, handsome, interesting, well conversed, etc., is the object of platonic love, 
the confidant to whom they pour out their hearts. The many visits which clergymen 
make to such persons, or receive from them, would probably be dispensed with; a 
married clergyman would hardly feel any desire for those spiritual love affairs which 
consist in sentimentality and a religious rapture. The clergyman, however, is now 
regularly the heart's friend. If the "Quisel" - that is the name given on the Rhine to 
those women who know nothing higher than church-walking and _ religious 
"simpletons" with the priest or chaplain - has had a little rendezvous with her 
husband, the pious soul-leader comforts her, knows, without badly agreeing with 
her, or directly rebuking the husband, perhaps by rebuking her himself, to make this 
so sweet to her, to describe human weakness in such a way, to present repentance 
as such a sublime thing, that the confession or even the room consolation becomes 
a pleasure. If the husband is spiritually inferior to the clergyman, and if the penitent 
looks up to him with a feeling of reverence, his influence is complete, and the child 
confessor is, without knowing it, a child of the heart. | have seen and observed a 
great deal in my life, and have come to know many Catholic families. Among the 
‘better classes' the spiritual direction of wives and daughters, apart from the few 
cases where the husband must put up with it from political ultramontanism, and from 
the others where he figures as a henpecked hero, is the rule only where the husband 
and father is not a spiritually important man, or cares little for the family, is only at 
home at noon and in the evening at dinner, otherwise leaves everything to the wife. 
Whoever wishes to know the reasons of spiritual influence in families on the Rhine, 
in Westphalia, Bavaria, etc., has only to look at life. If the man sits in his office or 
counting-house in the morning, drinks at most his morning pint in the casino or inn, 
and immediately after dinner goes back to his office or counting-house, to the 
bowling alley, to the coffee-house or casino, and goes out again immediately after 
supper, the wife and grown-up daughters have their chief recreation in the coffee- 
visits, in the church, in spiritual societies, and their best friend in the clergy. Do not 
be surprised, you men, at the spiritual influence; give your daughters an education 
so that the husband can talk to the wife also about other things than housekeeping, 
cousins, bases, and brothers-in-law, manage your household yourself, be the wife's 
constant friend, and you will not have to complain about the influence of the clergy. 
Among the 'lower' people the mighty power of the goodness of one who is higher, 
who is spiritually superior to them, comes into play. 
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in addition. The peasant's wife, the peasant girl, the maid, imagines that the priest 
and chaplain will greet her kindly, shake her hand, and inquire in the street about 
her health, her children, and even her husband. Experience proves irrefutably that 
the less men care for women, the sooner and more they are in spiritual hands. 
Woman has a natural desire for the company of men. But nothing is more frowned 
upon by the clergy than such intercourse. The consequence is that in Catholic 
regions, to a far greater extent than in Protestant ones, love affairs begin in 
elementary school, and engagements of high school students, etc., are the order of 
the day. A married clergyman, it is true, knowing how to judge marital relations 
correctly, would not stoop to play the wife's comforter to the husband, but would 
simply instruct the wife to face her husband openly in all matters. If there are so few 
divorces among Catholics as compared with Protestants, no small contribution is 
made by confession, besides the shyness of exposing oneself to the social 
consequences of remarriage. But for this reason the conjugal life is by no means 
generally exemplary. One must have been in contact with clergymen who make 
their experiences in the confessional the subject of their daily conversations, in 
order to recognize that those places which have been condemned as the most 
ultramontane are also the lowest in sexual-moral relations. Marital life stands much 
lower in purely Catholic countries, such as France, Spain, Austria, etc., than in 
many Protestant ones. If things are especially good in Westphalia and on the Rhine, 
it is to the credit of the people. Catholicism can do itself as little credit as it would 
want to be burdened with the conditions in Catholic Hungary, the Catholic regions 
of Bohemia, and Poland, etc. The Catholic Church is not to be blamed for this. 
The Greek Church, notwithstanding the marriage of the clergy, retained 
auricular confession. He who considers a clergyman competent to absolve will also 
consider a married man competent; he who does not do the latter is looking for 
something else in the confessional than a penitent confession. In the nature of 
things, it makes more impression on husbands and wives when a married man 
earnestly and reasonably confesses to them. And does not in reality the assertion 
that the people have no confidence in married priests have their ultimate reason in 
two things: first, in the opinion that the seal of confession is not so well preserved 
in the married man, and secondly, in the fact that confession actually revolves 
primarily around sexual matters? But what idea belongs to the belief that the 
married man will have any desire at all to tell his wife the sexual vulgarities which 
he learns in confession, and even to mention the names! | would like to ask the 
ultramontane married magistrates whether they would like to hear the Scandalosa, 
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The married ultramontane officials, whether they make the secrets of their office 
the subject of their domestic conversation? As to the other, this much remains true: 
the married priest, if he learned of an immorality, would take every pains to prevent 
it, would require the daughter to confess openly to her parents the illicit intercourse. 
How about now? Canon law does not require the consent of the parents either for 
the validity of the betrothal or for the validity of the marriage; thus the children feel 
from the outset that they can act in a legally valid way even against the will of their 
parents. This is against the fourth commandment. 

The practical side, however, lies in another thing. If confession were used 
only for what it was originally intended, it would not serve as a means of controlling 
the mind. The Jesuits made it so; their theory has borne such fruit for three hundred 
years that in whole countries the majority of the clergy regard confession as the 
most excellent means of subjecting the faithful to the unconditional power of the 
clergy. It is a figure of speech to say that the confessor is not to know the penitent. 
For the country, that is, for the greater part, this does not fit anyway, because the 
priest and chaplain know everyone. But it is not even necessarily true for the cities. 
The confessionals are open in the upper front half - you have to look for the opposite 
with the Diogenes lantern - so the confessor sees who is coming. If he does not 
know him and is interested in him, he knows that already by asking, as the Jesuits 
and Redemptorists in particular are wont to do. If he now learns in confession the 
connections, family relations, etc., he is in a position to act accordingly. He can 
make and prevent marriages, work so that rich gifts, legacies, etc. flow to the 
Church, Masses are ordered, can under certain circumstances procure a post for 
someone, etc., in short, exert a colossal influence, while a married man will seldom 
aim to deprive the family of anything, to use confession as a political and social 
means of power... . 

Who has made the opinion that the married priest is not so good, does not 
inspire confidence? The people have never in ancient times, nor in the earlier 
Middle Ages, nor in the Oriental Church to the present day, nor in the English 
Protestant Church, taken any offense at all at married priests or pastors. It was not 
until Nicholas Il. that he resorted to the expedient of making the masses the 
confederates of the hierarchical plan. To accomplish this, he forbade hearing Mass 
said by a married priest himself. Let the clergyman be a notorious drunkard, a 
usurer, a dissolute man, Mass may be heard with him; but if he be in wedlock, not 
so. And to make this all the more effective, marriage was then declared to be 
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of a priest is invalid. Thus it has come about that in some regions the people look 
through the fingers of the clergyman when he himself is occasionally picked up 
drunk from the gutter and put on a cart, but does not want one living in holy 
matrimony at any price. 

How should the married clergyman be able to fulfill his profession in times of 
contagious diseases, etc.? 

But who is more exposed to contagion, the doctor or the priest? But to whom 
has it ever occurred to exhibit unmarried physicians as the ideal? The danger to the 
clergyman is nothing compared to that of the physician, who spends daily hours, 
nay whole days and nights, in hospitals. Without offending the self-sacrifice of the 
merciful sisters, it may be pointed out that in the colossal hospitals of Berlin, Vienna, 
Prague, London, etc., one has always been able to find paid male and female 
attendants. The clergyman does not do his service for God's wages any more than 
the physician. On the contrary, life teaches that doctors in the countryside are by 
no means as well off as priests, and yet they are not inferior to clergymen in zeal, 
love of their profession, and willingness to make sacrifices. 

| do not mean to belittle the merit of a capable clergyman, but may | finally 
ask, Is there a more comfortable life than that of most clergymen? A work load that 
leaves a good half of the day free for a man who wants to work; a carefree 
existence; no worry about wife and child; full opportunity to make the care of one's 
own person the center of activity; the most prestigious social position, and yet in the 
opinion of the masses the carefully cultivated view of disposing of heaven. If one 
illuminates the ideal phrases with a real eye, however, one can understand how the 
mass of mediocre minds turned to a state which until recently was the pampered 
child." 


Miscellany. 


Rebirth and conversion. The "Lutherische Rundschau" writes: "After we 
have tried to clarify the principle meaning of holy baptism, the consequences for the 
Christian congregation follow of their own accord; above all, that even so-called 
dead congregations are born again, and that the conversion of dead congregations 
is nothing other than the revival of the graces and gifts already received in baptism. 
Many ministers know from painful experience what an infinitely difficult profession 
it is to preach the reconciliation of Christ in a dead congregation. . . . And yet no 
minister has a right to despair so long as he can serve a church that is born again, 
purchased by Christ, and has a right of inheritance in heaven. No child can leave 
his birth un- 
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no more than a Christian can be born again." (p. 62 f.) "But even for the believing 
and living members of the church, holy baptism retains the very greatest importance 
for the whole of life. If | can say, | am converted, | can only do so on the ground of 
my dear baptism, for no man can be converted who is not first born again in holy 
baptism. In baptism one receives the Holy Spirit, and without the Holy Spirit no one 
can be converted. The heathen are converted to baptism, but the baptized are 
converted to blessedness. This is confirmed a thousand times by experience. If any 
man fall again into sin after baptism-and it would be strange if it lingered-he need 
not be born again, which is no matter. No! One thing is necessary for death: 
repentance, true repentance. As Luther puts it, it is right, we must by daily 
repentance and penance drown the old Adam, or as Paul writes to the Ephesians 
(4:22), we must put off the old man." (p. 82 f.) - On this the "Saxon Free Church" 
remarks, among other things, "What, then, is the difference between regeneration 
and conversion? There is no factual difference; both expressions designate one and 
the same work of God, namely, that God works faith in the heart of a natural man 
through Word and Sacrament. It is only from different sides and points of view that 
this work is presented. When it is called "regeneration" in Scripture, this figurative 
expression indicates that when a man comes to faith, he becomes a different, a new 
man in his moral nature and character. As man owes his natural life to his bodily 
birth, so he owes the new spiritual life to the new birth. As man can do nothing to 
his bodily birth, so he can do nothing to his regeneration; it is God's work of grace 
in him. As man becomes a child of his earthly parents through his bodily birth, so he 
becomes a child of God through his spiritual or rebirth. Just as a man's earthly 
inheritance comes to him free of charge by virtue of his bodily birth, so also the 
heavenly inheritance comes to us out of pure grace, without any work on our part, 
by virtue of our new divine birth. When, on the other hand, the Scriptures call the 
work of God, by which he works faith in unbelieving men, "conversion," this 
expression indicates that when a man comes to faith he turns away from sin and 
toward God and Christ. Man's heart, will, senses, and thoughts, which by nature are 
turned toward sin and the world with its vanities, are now turned toward God and 
divine, heavenly things. Now, however good and necessary it may be, in expounding 
the doctrine, to consider the different points of view from which the origin of faith is 
represented by the expressions regeneration and conversion, it is, on the other 
hand, very wrong to distinguish between regeneration and conversion. 
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and conversion. It is wrong to say that regeneration precedes, and that on the basis 
of it a man is converted. It is wrong to say that all the baptized, even unbelievers, 
are born again, and so on. Thus the simple order of salvation, which is clearly set 
forth to us in the Holy Scriptures, is made confused. " F. B. 

Concerning the method of theology, several articles appeared last year in 
the "Christliche Welt". In them it was emphasized with great emphasis that the only 
correct method of theologizing is to dispense with God altogether and to explain 
religion from the existing world. And this method was repeatedly described by the 
"Christian World" itself as the "atheistic" one, and the only one justified in theology. 
With regard to these articles, Prof. Schlatter remarks, among other things, the 
following: "All attempts to throw sharp light on the point at which the theological 
struggle arises among us have their grateful merit. Among these is a statement by 
Paul Jager in the 'Christian World’, which, without sentimental phraseology, with an 
honest effort for a clear position for theology, demands the ‘atheistic method’. We 
want to explain the world (including religion, of course, both in its social formation 
and as an experience of the individual) from the world’; that is, 'we want to explain 
it from the forces lying in the world process without the aid of a thought of God’. 
Today this is the sole leitmotif in all branches of science, thus also in theology. The 
memory of God is here not only temporarily eliminated from scientific thought, for 
instance in the interest of producing a pure, genuine observation, but definitively 
excluded. It becomes the essential characteristic of theology that it is blind to God. 
‘The scientific method,’ says Paul Jager, 'ignorat deum knows nothing of him.' This 
blindness to God is, of course, supposed to be the characteristic of the theologian 
only within the scientific function; he does not have it also as a religious man. The 
latter reserves his piety apart from his science. After this side, Jager's execution 
contains nothing new to rivet observation. This is the old sharp-toothed dualism 
which we know from Kant, Jakobi, Schleiermacher, Fries, etc: The pagan head and 
the pious heart, atheistic science and religious sentiment, etc. Compared with the 
older attempts to divide man, however, the situation has shifted significantly. There, 
the atheistic head produced natural science, knowledge of the world, philosophy; 
next to it, as a separate field, stood piety with the inclusion of theology. Jager does 
not claim of the interpretation of nature or of epistemology: it is inevitably atheistic 
and knows nothing of God, but he claims this of theology. The dualism that 
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he commends to us, takes the following form: As theologians you explain religion 
out of the world; as religious people you regard it as a relation to God; as 
theologians you have to prove what you deny as Christians, as pious people you 
have to affirm what you fight against as theologians. " F. B. 


The "Bible Union" and the Doctrine of Inspiration. In the "Sachs. 
Freikirche" H. E. writes: "Bibelbund is the name of an association of serious-minded 
men (women are also admitted as members) who have made it their business to 
defend the Bible Book against all attacks, from whatever side they may come, as 
the true, inerrant Word of God. This they seek to do especially through their organ 
‘According to the Law and Testimony’, which is published by Father Gadke in Robe 
near Hagenow, Pomerania, with the cooperation of individual other members. The 
first two statutes of the Bible Union read: The members profess the belief that the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, according to their testimony 
concerning themselves, are the absolutely and in all particulars true Word of God, 
free from all error, and therefore the only guide of our faith and life. 2) They unite in 
a common work to investigate the biblical books in detail and in their entirety, to 
defend the standing due to the Holy Scriptures, as the Word of God, in the face of 
their opponents, and thereby to help that their saving and sanctifying power may 
unfold in all circles of the congregation. It is indeed very gratifying that in our time, 
when modern scholars treat the Bible so terribly and drag it through the mud, there 
are still some in the national churches who hold fast to the divinity of Holy Scripture 
and want to defend its reputation. It would be more correct, of course, if the 
members of the Bible Union not only sought to defend the Holy Scriptures against 
modern blasphemers, but also saw to it that they were put out of their churches, or 
if they themselves wanted to separate themselves from the church communities 
which, in spite of all notions, tolerate such blasphemers, as God's Word commands. 
As long as the members of the Bible Union do not in this way give emphasis to their 
testimony by deed, this will not be of much use either. At least it is to be 
acknowledged that they seek to protect the precious Word of God against the 
attacks of modern theology and to penetrate the understanding of Scripture. The 
Bibelbund even professes the divine inspiration and inerrancy of the Holy 
Scriptures. Father Gadke writes in the monthly bulletin of the Bibelbund: "What | 
stand for with the members of the Bibelbund is that the Holy Scriptures are truly 
inspired by God, that is, they are the Word of God. But this | hold with full 
earnestness and from the deepest conviction, as well as with all the inferences that 
follow from it. But one common-sense inference here is this: Then the Bible is err- 
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That is what it is all about. We assert in the Bible Union, with the testimony of the 
Holy Scriptures concerning themselves, the "that" of their divine inspiration. We do 
not, however, establish any binding theory as to the "how" of it." (Jahrg. 1904/1905, 
p. 91.) As gratifying as this testimony is, one must be very surprised when Fr. Gadke 
remarks that he has "never represented" the "old Orthodox verbal inspiration" in the 
Monthly Bulletin of the BibelLund. It may be that the old Lutheran church teachers 
went a little too far here and there in the interpretation of the images used for 
inspiration, but in this they were very right when they taught that not only the content 
but also the words of Scripture were inspired by the Holy Spirit. This latter truth, 
however, Father Gadke does not seem to hold. 1) - One can also sometimes hear 
the opinion of positive theologians that the Holy Scriptures are indeed inerrant and 
inspired by the Holy Spirit, but that the Holy Spirit only inspired the contents and left 
the writing of the words to holy men; this is evident, they think, because one writer 
has a quite different style and manner of speaking than another. But this opinion 
does not do justice to what the Scriptures say. Paul does not say: All the thoughts 
of the Bible are inspired by God, but he says: "All Scripture is inspired by God" (2 
Tim. 3, 16). So the Scriptures, what is written, is inspired, and indeed all Scripture, 
not merely the thoughts, but also the words. And when the Lord Jesus said, "Surely 
the Scriptures can be 


1) In another passage of the same number, however, we read the following statement by 
the Oberkonsistorialrat Braun, who is also a member of the Bibelbund: "Some seem to have the 
greatest fear of the concept of verbal inspiration. And yet it cannot be denied that Paul claims a 
verbal inspiration for himself when he says: 'Which also we speak with words which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth.' Of words he speaks, not of words, but of words he says, that they were not 
"found without the influence of the Holy Ghost" (this also is not a proper confession of verbal 
inspiration, for it was not "found" by the sacred writers, but given to them. H. E.) "were. A e so 
mechanical a divorce he could not fancy that he was allowed to say: My thought-work was 
indeed under the influence of the Spirit, but the expression of thought was excluded from it. The 
thought, after all, only gains its full clarity through expression. The precise expression, the word, 
completes the thought. The prophets also claim verbal inspiration for themselves when they cry 
out: "Thus saith the Lord. Luther agrees with them; in his sermons, when he quotes biblical 
passages, he uses the phrase: "Thus says the Holy Spirit." From this it would seem that at least 
some in the Bible Union hold to verbal inspiration, but D. Braun also remarks here: "No one is 
required to hold fast to it" (the concept of inspiration of the old dogmatists). It has been an 
attempt to explain the mystery; the Church cannot let herself be nailed down to such an 
attempt." (§ 53 f.) What is actually meant by the "concept of inspiration of the old dogmatists"? 
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not be broken’ (Joh. 10, 35), he was referring to a certain expression from the Old 
Testament, which also shows that the words and expressions are from God. How 
else could the Scriptures be inerrant if the words were not also inspired by the Holy 
Spirit? He who gives up word-inspiration, thereby also gives up inerrancy, nay, in 
fact, inspiration altogether. For since Scripture consists of written words, there is 
something in the expression: For since Scripture consists of written words, the very 
fact that the words are also communicated by God is implicit in the expression, 
‘Scripture is inspired by God. Nor does it contradict this doctrine of verbal inspiration 
that in the individual books of the Bible there are differences of style and manner of 
speaking, that Paul, for example, writes differently from John or Peter. For as the 
Holy Spirit has caused the Word of God to be recorded in different human languages 
(Hebrew, Chaldee, Greek) and by different persons, so He has also taken into His 
service the peculiarities and idiosyncrasies of the individual persons. After all, the 
holy men were not dead tools, not typewriters. If we call them, together with the old 
Lutheran teachers, the ‘pens’, 'hands’, 'secretaries' of the Holy Spirit, we do not 
mean that they mechanically wrote down what the Holy Spirit dictated to them, but 
that they were sensible persons who thought shrewdly about what they wrote, who 
also inquired about the things they wanted to report (Luk 1:3). Nevertheless, it was 
God the Holy Spirit who not only impelled them to write and miraculously governed 
their thoughts, but who also put into their pens all the words by which the thoughts 
were to be expressed. We therefore hold fast to the 'ancient orthodox verbal 
inspiration,’ for it is clearly taught in Scripture, and only it gives us assurance that 
we have an inerrant and infallible Word of God on which we can rely in life and 
death. And even if we do not belong to any particular 'Bible Union’, we too, indeed 
we in particular, who have and recognize the pure teaching of the Word of God, 
want to defend the Holy Scriptures against all enemies and seek and search therein 
for our eternal salvation. " F. B. 

Do temperance laws harm "personal liberty"? This 
Question came up through the "Crowley versus Christensen" case before the 
Upper Federal Court. The decision, according to the "Apologist," is thus: "It is 
contended that, as liquors are used as a beverage, and the harm which follows from 
them, when consumed in excess, is one voluntarily undone, and confined to the 
person concerned, the sale should be without restriction, on the ground that what a 
man drinks, as well as what he eats, is not a fit subject for rules of law. In the position 
taken there is an assumption of a fact which does not exist, in that 
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it is said that when intoxicating drinks are consumed in excess, the harm done is 
confined to the person concerned. The damage (from the use of intoxicating drinks), 
however, falls first on him who uses them, in that the habit undermines his health, 
weakens his moral strength, and brings disgrace upon him as a consequence. But 
as indulgence also leads to neglect of business, injury to property, and general 
demoralization, it also affects those who are connected with it and dependent upon 
it. The general consensus of opinion among all civilized and Christian 
commonwealths is, that there are few sources from which more crime and misery 
flow to society than the saloon, where intoxicating drinks are sold in small quantities 
for consumption there, to all who appeal for them. The statistics of every state show 
a greater number of crimes and miseries attributable to the use of strong drinks, 
which are to be had in small quantities in saloons, than from any other source. The 
sale of such drinks in this manner, therefore, has at all times been considered by 
the courts of every state as a fit subject for legislative regulation. Not only, therefore, 
may a license be required of the saloon keeper before he may give a glass of his 
drinks, but restrictions may be imposed upon him as to the number of persons to 
whom he may sell, and the hours of the day and days of the week during which the 
saloons may be kept open. Also, the sale in this manner may be absolutely 
prohibited. It is a question of public propriety and morality, and not of federal law. 
The police power of the state is perfectly competent to regulate the business - to 
mitigate the evils arising therefrom, or to suppress the same altogether. No citizen 
has an inherent right to sell intoxicating liquors in small; it is not the privilege of the 
citizen of any State, nor of any citizen of the United States. And as it is a business 
fraught with danger to the commonwealth, the same may, as already stated, be 
wholly prohibited, or permitted only under such conditions as will limit the evils of it 
to the utmost. The manner and extent of regulation rests upon the opinion of the 
governmental power." 

Without miracles there is no Christianity. In an article on "Miracles and 
Natural Science" P. Ratsch says in the "M. fir E. Th. u. K.": "After all, the miracle is 
so inseparably connected with the innermost essence of Christianity that our entire 
Christian faith stands and falls with the miracle. If there are no miracles, then there 
is no God; for a God who cannot perform miracles is not omnipotent, is no longer 
God. Then there is also no creation of the world by God; 
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For the same is the very first miracle of divine omnipotence, wisdom and love. Then 
there is no divine government of the world, which is nothing else than the constant 
intervention of God in the course of the world. Then there is no Saviour and no 
redemption of the world; for Jesus Christ, the incarnate Son of God, is according to 
His person and His whole activity from beginning to end the wonder of all wonders. 
Then there is no Holy Spirit and no sanctification for us sinful men; for even the 
works of grace of the Spirit of God are nothing but divine miraculous works upon 
our souls. Then there will be no more Word of God and no more truth for the seeking 
human heart, for to eliminate miracles from the Bible is to make it a book of lies. 
Then there will be no more God in the troubles of this time, for the answer to our 
prayers can only come through a supernatural intervention of God in our lives. 
Then, finally, there will be no resurrection from the dead and no eternal life, for the 
renewal of the world and the explanation of the world is only another mighty miracle 
of the creation of the eternal God. Thus the miracle is the inalienable foundation of 
Christianity; if it is destroyed, the whole edifice collapses, and nothing remains but 
a heap of ruins. " F.B. 


Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


1. America. 


The Free Conference at Bay City. The "Synodal Friend," the organ of the Lutheran 
Synod of Michigan, &c. St., writes in its June number, "Brief Report on the Free Conference at 
Bay City. At the suggestion of our Synod, the pastoral conferences of the Michigan Synod and 
the District Synod of Michigan held a joint meeting at Bethel Church, Bay City, April 24 and 25 
(?- F. Thrun). The purpose set was accomplished, namely, to bring about an understanding and 
reconciliation concerning the differences which had arisen from the disputes within the Michigan 
Synod ten and more years before, and which had led to the withdrawal of the members of the 
District Synod from the Michigan Synod in 1896. Notwithstanding the voluminous material 
before them for discussion, mutual fraternal accommodation succeeded in settling the 
differences, so far as those present were concerned. Regret was expressed on the part of the 
Michigan Synod that the obligations entered into at the formation of the General Synod were 
being dissolved in an unbrotherly manner. Likewise, the practice of the synodical leaders and 
synod at that time, culminating in the suspension and expulsion of pastors and disunion of 
congregations, was condemned. On the part of the District Synod, the charge of false doctrine 
was withdrawn, regretting, in the heat of the moment 
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to have used such sharp expressions. The resolutions passed now go to the two synods. In the 
end, the complete agreement and reconciliation found its outward expression in the fact that 
we, as brothers in faith, thanked our God together for His grace. On behalf of the mixed 
conference: Chr. Heidenreich, secretary." Further, in the July issue: "As readers will have seen 
from the minutes printed in the last issue of our paper, the free conference held at the beginning 
of April between pastors of our and the Michigan District Synod was not without fruit. The 
longed-for goal of initiating and bringing about an understanding and reconciliation was 
achieved. For this we are heartily thankful to God. However, this conference has now given rise 
to all kinds of speculation and conjecture. Therefore, let us return to it and briefly state its 
purpose. The purpose of the conference was not the initiation of a new union, as has been 
understood in various quarters. The Michigan Synod has not as yet, either as a Synod or even 
in its conferences, approached the question of a reunion with Wisconsin, nor has it had any 
occasion or reason to do so. Whether such a reunion takes place or not is of no consequence 
to us now. The purpose of the free conference, that which was dear to our hearts, longed for 
and desired by us, was solely the desire, with God's help, and under his direction and 
assistance, and in obedience to his word, to reconcile ourselves to those with whom we had 
separated ten years ago in strife and discord. The separation at that time was preceded by 
stormy times. Everyone knows that in such times and under such circumstances many things 
are said and done that one would rather not have said or done afterwards if one had thought 
about it calmly. So it was with us. Now, as Christians, we are to pursue peace against everyone, 
how much more against those who were united with us in faith and church fellowship and with 
whom we are still united in faith and church confession. As Christians, if we know that our 
brother has something against us, we should go and reconcile ourselves with him. This applies 
to the individual Christian as well as to an ecclesiastical body. This was the purpose of the free 
conference. A rift between brethren was to be healed, peace and brotherly unity established. 
This is certainly a glorious, praiseworthy purpose, pleasing to God and his children. And what 
we sought has been accomplished; as brethren seeking peace, we were together; what was 
lacking on both sides in the times of battle has been recognized and done away with, and 
brotherly unity now reigns again. For this be praised and glorified God, who has made it 
succeed. When we had the separation in our midst at that time, we also withdrew from the 
Synodal Conference, from the church body of which we had long been convinced that it faithfully 
preserved and defended the pure doctrine and confession of our dear Lutheran church. Of this 
we were certain even at the time of the separation, for we did not separate because of doctrine. 
It was also always our wish that one day we would see the way open again to the association 
of the Synodal Conference. The conference in Bay City has brought us a good deal closer to 
that. We are well aware that we have not yet reached our goal, nor do we want to proceed 
rashly, but with all seriousness, but 
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also, in all patience and love, seek to remove the obstacles that still remain, so that we may walk 
in godly, right harmony as a whole and in peace. " F.B. 

“The Michigan Synod and the Ohio Synod." Under this heading the "Synodal Friend" 
goes into an article in the Ohio "Church Newspaper," which the "Church Journal" of Reading 
also calls a "hint with the fence post," and which concludes with the following words: "The 
venerable Michigan Synod, which is now again about to unite with another church body, should 
first make clear among itself on these points of doctrine, and then this second step will not be 
precipitate, as the first was according to historical experience." The "Synodal Friend" writes: "In 
the "Lutheran Church Journal," the organ of the Ohio Synod, in the number of June 30, there is 
an article entitled: 'The Ohio Synod and the Synodical Conference.’ The article would not touch 
us further if it were not prefaced by the following remark: 'These lines are written to set right false 
rumors circulating within the honorable Michigan Synod.’ From this, as from the closing 
sentences of the article, we see that it is intended less for the readers of the ‘Church Newspaper’ 
than for the members of our Synod. Therefore we must deal with it. The article is signed 'H.' We 
would have preferred it if the author had given his full name. But we are not mistaken in assuming 
that this "H." was formerly a member of our Synod. Should we be mistaken, we kindly ask the 
"Kirchenzeitung" for information. Judging from the article, we Michiganders are poor, ignorant 
people, who do not yet know from afar the differences between the various Synods, the reason 
of the contrast between Ohio and the Synodical Conference, among whom only rumors circulate 
concerning this, but which are quite false. A nice report card that is issued to us! However, we 
would like to let it become an incentive for us to occupy ourselves all the more diligently with the 
doctrinal questions which move the Lutheran Church today. 'H.' now thinks that the Michiganders 
seek the difference between Ohio and the Synodical Conference 'in the language question,’ 'in 
the school question,’ 'in the lodge question,’ or 'in the doctrine of justification.’ But so it goes 
when, instead of looking around, reading, and studying, we only circulate rumors and listen for 
them. O we ignorant Michiganders! Why, these rumors are radically false. The difference lies 
somewhere else entirely, namely, ‘in the doctrine of conversion and election by grace.' So now 
we know, and if rumors come to our ears again now, we know where we stand. Thank you for 
the instruction. And yet it seems to us as if the whole instruction had been superfluous and 'H.' 
and the "Kirchenzeitung" could have spared themselves the work. The undersigned is quite well 
known in the Michigan Synod, but that any one in our country believes or thinks that the 
difference between the Ohio Synod and the Synodical Conference lies in the former things to 
the exclusion of the latter, he has never heard. Where these rumors circulate is a mystery to him. 
We think we know where the contrast lies, and 'H.', who is now in the Ohio Synod, already taught 
us about it in seminary. Only his teaching then also had the purpose of proving to us that and 
wherein Ohio had departed from clear Scripture and the Lutheran Confession in the doctrine of 
conversion and election of grace. Now to 
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to the individual, we must say that we do not seek the opposition between these bodies in the 
question of language. In the Lutheran Church the principle is that the Gospel must be preached 
in the language which the hearers understand. Nor is the opposition in the school question, yet 
in this we see practically more earnestness and purposeful action in the Synodical Conference 
than in Ohio. On the lodge question both bodies take the same position in principle. In practice, 
however, we have had very sad experiences on the part of the Ohio Synod, which, at any rate, 
"H." has not yet forgotten. We therefore have well-founded doubts as to whether there is no 
difference. In the doctrine of justification, however, a contrast is clearly evident. Ohio rightly 
rejects the justification of the whole world of sinners taught by the Synodal Conference 
according to Rom. 5:18 and other passages, which took place in the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. This general or objective justification is as important to us as the justification of the 
individual sinner before God through faith. Both must be held fast, taught, and preached; the 
latter without the former is unthinkable to us. This too we know, that the contrast between Ohio 
and the Synodical Conference is most sharply expressed in the doctrine of conversion and 
election by grace. In this we, and at any rate the Synodical Conference, agree with the 
proposition, that 'a man may hinder his conversion by obstinate contumacy, and a convert may 
again forfeit his conversion by his own fault.’ But therein neither lies the contrast between the 
two bodies, but rather in the questions: Does man's conversion depend solely on God's grace, 
or does it depend at the same time on God's grace and man's conduct? Can a man contribute 
and do anything to his conversion? How and by whom is man's reluctance overcome and 
overruled? Does conversion happen all at once, or gradually? Here 'H.' should have put in, and 
set before us clearly and plainly the difference between the two bodies, or even Ohio's doctrine. 
With regard to the election of grace, surely this is not the question in dispute, whether God 
foreknew which would believe and which would not. To deny this would be to deny the 
omniscience of God. But this is the question in dispute, whether man's conduct, whether the 
faith foreknew, moved God to elect to eternal blessedness; whether man's faith is the cause 
and ground of God's election, or God's grace and Christ's merit alone. Nowhere in Scripture do 
we find faith stated as the cause of election, but well and clearly taught that faith follows from 
election. Apost. 13, 48. At any rate, the article under discussion is intended to deter us from the 
Synodical Conference, and at the same time to be a hint to Ohio. But Ohio's exhortation and 
wooing will fall on barren ground. Apart from doctrinal issues, the way Ohio has acted against 
us for the last fifteen years is still too fresh in our minds. All protests on our part have been 
disregarded. In view of this practice practiced toward us, the 'waving of the fence post' now 
looks really strange. " F.B. 

A new seminary. Under this heading we read in the "Lutheran Herald": "The question 
arose in the native missionary authority, because we are pressed by the need for preachers. 
Here are our great fields,. 
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which should be divided, new ones should be started here, but we are short of men. The English 
Synod of New York and England, at its last meeting, was able to ordain eight and send them out 
in missionary work. We Germans have not one. The authorities turned to the seminary at Mount 
Airy, and there was none. From Kropp came one for our northwest, but 'what is that among so 
many?' Now the German Mission Board discussed this important question at their last meeting, 
and after lengthy discussion it was said that we should have a missionary institution to supply 
us with young people for our service. Where should we go with our request? We decided to 
present this matter to the New York Ministry at their meeting. So it was done, and on Monday in 
Synod week, D. Berkemeier brought the matter before them, others, among them? KrAling, 
advocated it, and Synod took up the matter and appointed a committee to report on it next year. 
From the outset we wish to emphasize that in the establishment of such an institution no one 
would wish to see an opposition to existing institutions, whether our Seminary in Philadelphia or 
the Seminary in Kropp. The Lutheran of last week writes about this question: 'Should 

the New York Ministry decide to establish a theological department in Wagner College to 
educate men for their great mission field, it would again "create a practical seminary" such as is 
found in the Synodical Conference, which is sure to be of much blessing. As a temporary 
stopgap, such an institution would be of great benefit, for apparently there is no school now in 
the General Council to supply the need of forces for German missionary work. The German 
element in the General Council is a very considerable one, and nothing could be so beneficial 
as a lively interest in German native mission. This interest can only be awakened by means of 
an institution which educates young people for this special work. The only objection to such an 
institution would be, in the end, that it would set a lower standard of theological knowledge than 
is good. At the present day the requirements should be increased rather than diminished, and 
yet an institution like the one planned would be a deeply felt need in our missionary Church, 
which has so promising a field.' So we look upon this whole movement. It is to give the impetus 
to more vigorous activity in our German mission field. We cannot go back, we must go forward. 
Our work is growing, our needs are increasing. We need workers for our harvest. There is a 
good reason why a theological department should be connected with the Wagner College. We 
already have much here that is necessary for such an institution. Only a few forces had to be 
added to achieve what is intended. That the point of expense must not be disregarded is obvious. 
If a theological professorship were to be established in Wagner College, the Synod would have 
to pay for its maintenance, and this could easily be done if the necessity and practicability of 
such a. plan were put in its proper light. We could not begin large, nor would the Seminary ever 
become large, but we might yet accomplish something for the German Lutheran Church in 
America, even if on a modest scale. As long as there are still German fields to be worked, the 
Germans must remain at work. And that still 
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The need for German preaching and German pastoral care is proven by the cries of distress 
that come to the German authorities. The institutions of our General Council cannot, with the 
best will in the world, supply our German compatriots; the influx of German forces is weak. Let 
us try to bring a mission school into being here in America. We hope that the committee 
entrusted with this task will be able to present us with a plan in the coming year that will lead 
us to the goal we have set." - The neglect of the German in the General Council, which was in 
some cases a matter of carelessness, is beginning to take its revenge rather severely. 
F.B. 

Joint Seminary of the Council and the General Synod. The "Church Gazette" of 
Reading writes: "A New Seminary. Two Lutheran Synods of the West, one belonging to the 
General Council and the other to the General Synod, namely, the Pacific Synod and the 
California Synod, have decided to establish jointly a theological seminary at Berkeley, Cal. The 
news is remarkable after more than a page. It will, first of all, shed a peculiar light on our present 
ecclesiastical conditions. More than 40 years ago the Synod of Pennsylvania separated from 
the General Synod, and at the same time, in deliberate opposition to Gettysburg, established 
the theological seminary at Philadelphia (now at Mount Airy). Today, it seems, those questions 
which once led to separation are no longer of importance, and the Lutheran can write quite 
cheerfully with reference to the seminary to be founded: 'Since the synodal boundaries in that 
area are not sharply drawn, the success of the same (namely, the seminary) should be 
assured.’ Thus times change." The lowasche "Kirchenblatt" asks the questions, "Does this 
mean that the synod belonging to the council recognizes the confessional position of the 
general synod, or conversely that belonging to the general synod recognizes that of the council? 
Will the theological teachers there be committed to the Concordia of 1580 or to the Augsburg 
Confession, amended or unamended? And how are the students to find their way later in their 
practical ministry?" - From the unionist position of the General Council it is also explained that 
Dr. Harpster, whom the Council had borrowed from the General Synod for its mission to India, 
has now joined the Council. Admittedly, the "W. K." remarks: "By this" (by joining the Council) 
"reproaches raised against the Council become invalid." But this would only be the case if Dr. 
Harpster had previously publicly renounced the indifferentism and the theological position of 
the General Synod in doctrine and practice. As things now stand, we can only judge that 
General Synodist Harpster finds the Council liberal enough to jointhe same. _—*F.. B. 

To the following Lutheran institutions Carnegie has promised support under the usual 
conditions: Carthage College, $20,000; Roanoke College, $25,000; Augustana College, Rock 
Island, III, $20,000; a Norwegian college in Minnesota, $12,000; Muhlenberg College, $20,000 
- on condition that this institution raise the missing $65,000. Whether the institutions named 
asked for the assistance granted or not, we do not know. But there are institutions which have 
refused the support offered by Carnegie and others because they do not want to be indebted 
to the millionaires. In any case, Lutherans should not beg from other believers or unbelievers 
for a work that God 
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and for which he has also abundantly given them the means, and of which God wills that they 
also willingly present these means. F. B. 

Of the Waldenstroms, who were reported in many papers to be Lutherans, to accept 
the Augustana, and yet were not listed in any Lutheran calendar in America, the "Church 
Gazette" of Reading writes: "The religious party here spoken of is called the ‘Swedish 
Evangelical Missionary Union' (Covenant). Usually the people are called ‘Mission Friends.’ 
In Sweden they are known as Waldenstrémer, after their leader, the Member of Parliament and 
grammar school professor in Gefle, Paul Peter Waldenstrém. Since 1872 he had been fighting 
the old church doctrine of reconciliation known as Anselm's, namely, that God forgives us our 
sins for the merit of. Christ's sake forgives our sins, or that Christ as our substitute has borne 
our guilt. Rather, he teaches, ‘Christ is not the Substitute of men, to reconcile God to men, by 
taking away their sins.' The subject of reconciliation is God, the object of it is the world, the 
mediator is Christ; redemption is not by grace for Christ's sake, but for grace's sake through 


Christ-not per gratiam propter Christum, but propter gratiam per Christum.' In Sweden 
his followers, who are similar to the Pietist communities in Wurttemberg, usually adhere to the 
state church. Only in individual cities, such as in Stockholm and Gefle, Waldenstrém's place of 
residence, have separate congregations been formed. In our country, Waldenstrém's followers 
are not only distant from the Lutheran Church, they are rather harshly opposed to it, as the 
pastors of the Swedish Lutheran Augustan Synod in the Northwest assure us. There they have 
become close to the Congregationalists, among whom much Socinianism is tolerated, and when 
Waldenstr6m visited the United States in 1889, Yale University, which is under 
Congregationalist influence, appointed him Doctor of Theology, as in general the 
Congregationalists greatly celebrated the leader of this party, while he, as far as we know, kept 
aloof from the Swedish Lutherans. In the ecclesiastical census, which the United States 
government had taken in 1890, the Waldenstromers are not included. Later we called the 
attention of Dr. H. K. Carroll to this community, and now an account of them appears annually 


in the religious statistics he compiles for the Christian Advocate. 

provides. At present the connection numbers 300 preachers, 315 congregations, and about 
35,000 communicants. In Sweden they are counted as Lutherans, unless they have separated 
themselves from the national church. And neither they nor the Baptists (!) have yet made use of 
the permission to form their own church community recognised by the state, which is why the 
members of both communities are still counted among the Lutherans in Sweden. The 
Methodists in Sweden, who broke away from the national church in 1876, are different. That 
they, as members of the national church, are formally under the Augsburg Confession is correct. 
But as Waldenstromers, as distinct from the Church of Sweden proper, they have no confession, 
and the most changeable and peculiar views have justification. In 1878 they left the 'Evangelical 
Fatherland Foundation’. This has a decidedly luthe- 
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The "Swedish Missionary Union" refrains from any confessional commitment and in 1881 sent 
out missionaries whom the "Fatherland Foundation" refused to put into their service, precisely 
because they did not want to commit themselves to the Augsburg Confession. It was therefore 
to be expected that they would be hostile to the Lutheran confessions in America, and it would 
indeed be new to learn that the missionary friends in the West and Northwest had recently 
professed the Augsburg Confession. And if this were really the case, would they, therefore, 
who hostile the Lutheran Church, be counted as Lutherans? The Herrnhutters, as is well known, 
have also embraced the Augsburg Confession, and in the Peace of Westphalia the Reformed 
are listed as ‘Augsburg Confessors'; but therefore no one will include any of these communions 
in the statistics of the Lutheran Church." There are 25 mission churches in Chicago, of which 
22 are members of the Covenant, and three are independent congregations served by pastors 
of that synod. Of the blessedness the Waldenstroms teach universalistically, of the 
reconciliation socinally, of the church constitution congregationally, and of the preaching 
ministry rapturously. But it is said that even among the Waldenstromers in America there are 
still those who wish to adhere to the Augustana. F. B. 


Presbyterian church fellowship with Jewish synagogue. The Central 


Presbyterian Church in St. Louis, sold by the Presbyterians to the Orthodox Jewish B'nai 
Amoona congregation after thirty years of use, was dedicated by the Jews on September 16. 
The Western Post writes: "The synagogue was filled to capacity. The Tpheris Israel 
congregation and the Sharris Sphard congregation of St. Louis, as well as the Grand Lodge of 
the Progressive Order of the West were represented with their banners. The altar was 
delightfully decorated with foliage plants. The feast was opened by the singing of the 30th 
Psalm, rendered by the church choir, under the direction of Cantor S. A. Friedman, after which 
in solemn procession the sacred implements were carried into the Holy of Holies. The aged 
Rabbi Zacharia Rosenfeld, Rabbi M. Spector and Mr. Michael Spiro led the procession. The 
well-known Zionist, Rabbi Abramovitz, read a passage from the Holy Scriptures in Hebrew and 
followed it with some words of consecration in a Hebrew ' German language mixture. This was 
followed in German by the dedicatory prayer, recited by the venerable D. S. Sonneschein in 
brilliant, richly pictorial language. An intercession for the oppressed racial comrades in Russia 
formed the conclusion. After "Neir Tomid", the eternal lamp, had been lit, Father J. L. Mauze, 
the pastor of the Presbyterian congregation, who had owned the house of worship, entered the 
pulpit and took leave of the dearly beloved place of activity in heart-moving words. He further 
expatiated on the merits of the Jewish race to mankind in preserving the monotheistic idea in 
the world, and in bringing forth Christ, the King of kings. The speaker concluded with an 
exhortation to cherish the sacred edifice, now consecrated for thirty years to the service of the 
common God of Christians and Jews. Father Mauze's An- 
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The audience applauded the speech with sustained applause. Rabbi Zacharia Rosenfeld then 
spoke in the Yiddish dialect about the teachings of the Talmud, and D. A. Rosentreter, the rabbi 
of the B'nai Amoona congregation, gave the actual speech. A. Rosentreter, the rabbi of the B'nai 
Amoona congregation, delivered the actual festive speech, in which he dedicated the temple to 


the great God of Israel. Other speakers were D. H. J. Messing, Rabbi of the United Hebrew 


Congregation at Kingshighway and Morgan-street, and Mr. Simon Goldman, who, on behalf 
of the congregation, expressed official thanks to the building committee and members who 
worked so diligently for the acquisition of the new house of worship. Rabbi Spitz gave the 
blessing at the close of the meeting according to the ancient Jewish rite." - How low the 
Presbyterians have sunk, if we must judge them by Rev. Mauze! F. B. 

The union of the Presbyterians was consummated at the meeting of the Presbyterians 
at Des Moines, lowa, and the concurrent meeting of the Cumberland Presbyterians at Decatur, 
Ill. At Decatur, though the "loyalists" attempted to prevent the adoption of the propositions, they 
were finally compelled to yield to the majority, after the secular court had also refused any 
interference. In Des Moines, on the other hand, the committee's proposals were enthusiastically 
adopted. Only two representatives spoke and voted AGAINST the union. But those who think 
that there is now at least one less ecclesiastical community in the United States are mistaken. 


As soon as the Cumberland Assembly adjourned, the Loyalists organized themselves as 


the "General Assembly of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church" and elected the 
necessary officers and authorities. They intend to hold their next meeting in Dickson Co, Tenn. 
where the Cumberland Presbyterians organized in 1810. The now disbanded Cumberland 
congregation numbers 184,000 members and 1004 preachers. Of course the Loyalists will make 
an attempt to win for themselves the property of the Cumberland Church. And should they 
succeed, their numbers will not be small. Protracted and vexatious litigation in the courts will 
thus form the aftermath of this Unionist union. The charge which the Loyalists bring against the 
Unionists is that they have abandoned their Arminianism and returned to the Calvinistic camp. 
It is also possible that the anti-Unionists in Des Moines will give the nucleus to another 
Presbyterian: fellowship and add a new Presbyterian church to those already in existence. The 
real result of the long unionist movement among Presbyterians is thus not only no unity of spirit, 
but not even a diminution of ecclesiastical fellowships. - We still note that the Presbyterians 
celebrated the bicentennial of their communion this year in Philadelphia, where the first 
Presbytery was formed in 1706, with the participation not only of representatives of the 
Methodists and Episcopalians, but also of the Lutherans, among whom D. Spath represented 
the Mount Airy Seminary. The same people who fight Missouri and falsely accuse him of 
Calvinism are fraternizing with outspoken Calvinists! - How little the sacraments are respected 
among the Presbyterians is evident from the fact that not a single baptism was reported from 
1548 congregations in the previous year. 
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is also the growth of most congregations. Therefore the Presbyterians are all the more zealous 
in mission. Among the Germans, for example, they have 256 congregations with 7,000 
communicants and 14,000 Sunday school students. 
F. B. 

Commenting on the resolution of the General Conference of the Southern Methodist 
Episcopal Church, adopted by 151 votes to 107, that the College of Bishops should appoint a 
commission "to invite other branches of Methodism to join with us in making such a confession 
of faith and such an expression of our doctrinal system as our times require," the Independent 
notes. "It was a great victory, for the Twenty-five Articles of the Methodist 
Church are antiquated in form and were built on a Calvinistic basis. There is not 
a specially Methodist statement among them. Such an action indicates the 


progressive movement in Southern Methodism." - Certainly the Methodist confession 
needs revision if it is to come into full harmony with the teaching of Scripture. But we fear that 
the ulterior motive of the Methodists is another, namely, to bring their confession into greater 
harmony with the modern liberal trend. Hence the great joy of the Independent. F. B. 

In Dowie's suit against Voliva, Judge Landis of Chicago ruled that Zion City was not 
Dowie's personal property, but property entrusted to him, and that Dowie had no right to use 
the property in Zion City as his own. The Court also refused to recognize Alexander Granger 
as administrator of the property because the latter had taken the following oath: "I vow in the 
name of God, my father, and of Jesus Christ, His son and my savior, that I 
recognize John Alexander Dowie, general overseer, in his three-fold prophetic 
office as a messenger of the Covenant, the prophet foretold by Moses and Elijah 
the Restorer; and I promise to obey all rightful orders issued by him, and that all 
family ties and obligations and all relations to human Governments shall be held 


subordinate to this vow. This I make in the presence of God." This oath was called 
treason to the country by the judge, and the inhabitants of Zion City were ordered to elect a 
general supervisor under the laws of Illinois. The promises and oaths which the Romans make 
to their bishops and priests, and to the pope, do not differ materially from the above oath. 
According to Roman doctrine, obedience to the Church in all things, even in political and purely 
civil matters, takes precedence of all other obedience. But to make such a pledge to the Dowie, 
or to the lodges, or to the Mormon chiefs, or to the Pope and his representatives, is not, 
however, consistent with the oath of citizenship. - In the election ordered in Zion City, Voliva 
won a decisive victory over Dowie, for whose party only quite a few votes were cast. 
F. B. 

Religious instruction in the schools. The "Chr. Ap." writes: "The leaders of the various 
denominations in the city of New York have lately been making great efforts to secure a 
modification of the school regulations, so as to give the children in the public schools one 
afternoon in the week for the purpose of religious instruction. The plan pursued does not intend 
the expenditure of public moneys for the purpose of denominational instruction; nor is the 
instruction to be 
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not be given in the public school buildings. What is intended is the giving of religious instruction 
during some hours now forming a part of the ordinary school hours. At a recent meeting the 
enterprise was approved by representatives of the Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Episcopalians, Catholics and Jews. All agreed with the saying of the German philosopher that 
morality was the quintessence of human society, and religion the quintessence of morality. One 
of the speakers said that it was not enough to give children elementary education in our schools, 
but it was equally necessary to teach them about justice, worship of God, and responsibility. 
Religious instruction for the adolescents in our country's schools has become a crying 
necessity." Representatives from the General Council also participate in this movement. 


Il. Abroad. 

The Lutheran Conference in Gnadau, which met on April 24 and 25, heard, among 
other things, a lecture by Father Storck-Walsleben on the subject: Cur alii prae aliis? (i.e., 
Why did God choose some before others?), the content of which, according to the paper in the 
"Reichsbote," is accurately represented by the following theses: "I. 1. There is not something in 
God Himself which has moved God not to choose many men. (2) What has moved God to do 
this is rather the continued wanton resistance of the rejected to the grace offered to them also. 
(3) The proclamation of this truth is powerful to awaken those that are asleep, and to spur on 
those that are awakened to sanctification. Il. 4. it is not any merit on the part of the elect which 
has moved God to prefer them. (5) What God hath moved to this end is rather his free grace in 
Christ Jesus. (6) The preaching of this truth is powerful to strengthen the faith of the elect against 
all temptation." - In saying this, the speaker expressly pointed out that our Free Church, as well 
as the Missouri Synod, held the same viewpoint, and in so doing no doubt aroused the 
opposition, some of which he met with vehemently. The "Reichsbote" reports of this still further: 
"The lecture, the fundamental idea of which, as is evident from the foregoing, was: Man has the 
ability to resist salvation, everything that leads him away from salvation is therefore his fault; but 
he is incapable of grasping salvation, everything that brings him nearer to salvation therefore 
comes from God alone and is only grace, - sought to prove both propositions as continuous 
Scriptural teaching of the Old and New Testaments, not even interrupted at one point, but 
refrained from a theological mediation of the inner contradiction lying therein, leaving the 
problem as one insoluble for human reason. - Even the debate, which brought mostly 
contradiction, but also very decided agreement with what was presented, did not bring the 
difficult question of man's freedom of will and the degree of his cooperation in seizing salvation 
in Christ much closer to a solution." - It is not the task of theology to solve the divine mysteries, 
which are a folly to natural reason, by rational mediation, but it too should take its reason captive 
under the obedience of Christ and praise God's grace. 
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That Storck has done this and that he has received joyful approval in addition to vehement 
opposition is something that is as gratifying as it is rare. But if there are still theologians in the 
Uniate regional church who rejoice in what we teach in this piece according to God's Word, how 
is it that free-church Lutherans do not tire of calling us out as Calvinists? - So much for the 
Saxon "Free Church." To the remark of the "A. E. L. K.", "The discussion could not solve the 
actual opposition (namely, for our reason) either," adds the "E. L. G. B." adds: "Well, here with 
us in America there are theologians (who also know themselves called to be theologians) who 
completely solve the mystery and establish complete harmony. For our part, we do not count 
ourselves among these theologians, but, with our Lutheran confession, recognize in the 
doctrine of election by grace a deep, unsolvable mystery." Our opponents simply deny the 
problem, and the lowans have declared the "cur alii prae aliis" to be a Missourian 
conundrum. Nor, according to their exposition of the doctrine of conversion and election by 
grace, is any question more easily answered than the above. Thus, for example, the iowasche 
"Kirchenblatt" of September 1 (p. 284) writes concerning Matth. 22, 1-14: "There the Lord Jesus 
says 'with no breath’ that those who did not come did not act more rebelliously, nor did they 
more wickedly despise the call of grace than those who came. The Lord Jesus does not at all 
say that God first overcame such wilful reluctance in those who came as the first invited 
showed, and the Lord Jesus would not have concealed such important pieces, for His account 
would otherwise be a false one if such belonged to the election of grace. So the Lord Jesus 
says 'with no breath’ that it is also not 'in the least’ due to man, or can be attributed to man, why 
some partake of the banquet of grace, that is, are saved, and others are not, but the very 
opposite the Lord teaches us here clearly." Further on Rom. 8, 29: "And if we now, according 
to Matth. 22, 1-14, explain this passage, we can confidently say: those whom God has known 
beforehand as such, who do not maliciously despise the invitation and the call to the banquet 
of grace, who do not spurn the wedding garment, the righteousness of Christ, these also he 
has ordained, these he has chosen to life." Finally, "It has been repeatedly declared on our part 
that it is only by the divine call of grace, and by virtue of it, that man (but of course everyone, 
all men) is enabled to decide for or against grace, for God's word is living and powerful." This 
is, to be sure, a "solution" of the problem, but according to a method which substitutes its own 
thoughts for the clear scriptural passages of election and conversion. By the same method, and 
with the same kind of arguments and conclusions, the Unitarians have cleared up the doctrine 
of the Trinity, the Universalists the doctrine of eternal damnation, the Zwinglians the doctrine of 
the Lord's Supper, and the Calvinists the doctrine of common grace. 1) The same 


1) In the same article of the iowaschen "Kirchenblatt" the following ugly distortion of the Missouri doctrine can be found: "Thus, 
according to Missouri doctrine, the Lord God, our just and true God, who does what he says and keeps what he promises, has two 
completely different, contradictory wills: 1. God wills, according to his general will of grace, that all men should be helped; 2. God 
wills, according to the election of grace, that only single, very particular persons should be helped, whom alone he also infallibly 
helps, though he might also help the others." 
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"The September number of the Ohio "Zeitblatter" offers a "solution," which simply cancels the 
problem by arbitrarily substituting one's own thoughts for the teaching of Scripture, in which it 
says, for example: "But the fact that one man is converted before another lies solely in the 
unequal conduct of men against the action of the Holy Spirit in the Word 

The united "German Protestant Church Committee", as our readers know, demanded 
some time ago a general collection for the ecclesiastical care of German Protestant 
congregations abroad. The collection of this collection has also already been ordered in various 
"Lutheran" regional churches, e.g. in Bavaria and Saxony. Also the Oberkonsistorium (= 
Landessynode) of the Church A. K. in Alsace-Lorraine decided in its meeting of last year that 
the collection in question should also be levied in the "Lutheran" Church of Alsace. Since, 
however, according to the church laws in force in Alsace, it is not one of the powers of the 
Directory (the supreme church authority) simply to order the collection of collections, the church 
authority has only decreed that the pastors must read from the pulpit on the Sunday in question 
(Trinity Sunday) a circular from the Directory in which the congregation is called upon to make 
the collection. Against this decree 43 pastors of the regional church have now complained in a 
petition to the Oberkonsistorium and declared that for the sake of conscience they must refuse 
to hold this collection or even to proclaim it to the congregations. This petition, which was signed 
by seven other pastors in addition to the 43 who, while not rejecting the collection for themselves, 
requested that the opinion of the 43 be respected and that the collection therefore be made 
optional (that is, that it be left to the discretion of the individual pastors, or congregations, as the 
case may be, whether they wish to collect the collection or not), was rejected by the Higher 
Consistory at its meeting this year. Once again it was shown what a sad role these 
"confessional" pastors play within the national church. They were expressly told: "A special 
Evangelical Lutheran Church within the Church of A. K. cannot be recognized" (sentence from 
the report of the commission to which this matter was handed over) and thus clearly enough the 
chair was placed in front of their door: if you do not want to participate as we want, you can go! 
But they do not go even now; they remain in the national church and even persist in their 
standpoint, thus, since they do recognize the Directory as their superior authority, to whom they 
owe obedience, they are guilty of an "act contrary to duty." And what do they achieve by this? 
Does this perhaps preserve the character of a confessional church for the Alsatian 
Landeskirche? No, because the regional church as such supports the union work of the church 
committee, unconcerned about the protest of the small "confessional party, which one" (as the 
"Messenger of Peace" himself says) "has already entered in the death register". It has once 
again given a "sign of life" of its own, but no attention is paid to it, instead it is given a good blow 
on the head and continues to walk merrily along the Unionist path. Incidentally, the 
"denominationalists" also had to be told that it could not be so bad with the "conscientious 
objections," since the Evangelical-Lutheran Society itself had already 
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funds to non-Lutheran ministries. (Prof. Nowack, according to the report of the "Elf. Ev. 
Sonntagsblatt.") We do not know whether and to what extent this accusation is well-founded 
(Theol. Blatter" and "Friedensbote" have not yet replied to it, although it has been publicly 
raised); but when one considers that the same men who here appear with such great 
earnestness against the collection of a collection for Uniate purposes abroad, have no hesitation 
in remaining in a church union with Union Pietists and liberals, and even, as happens, for 
example, in Strasbourg, in officiating with such enemies of the confession in one and the same 
church, then one must say: even this bitter pill was not a good thing. Even, as happens in 
Strasbourg, for example, to officiate with such enemies of the confession in one and the same 
church, then one must say: even this bitter pill was not undeserved. They do not want, out of 
conscience, to offer their hand to the Protestant congregations abroad to be served in a united 
spirit; but that in their immediate vicinity, where they are primarily responsible, the wolves are 
raging in Christ's sheepfold, they let that happen; they do not press for the removal of the wolves 
from the sheepfold; they are satisfied if they are only tolerated alongside the wolves. And finally 
they learn to howl with the wolves. For by remaining in the national church, as experience has 
already shown only too clearly in many cases, the conscience, or as one says nowadays, the 
"Lutheran consciousness," is not sharpened, but dulled. - The Saxon "Free Church," from which 
the above is taken, also reports that the liberals in Alsace-Lorraine are endeavoring, in addition 
to the seven agendas hitherto approved, to gain recognition for the dogmatically "colorless 
agendas, suitable for use in an ‘all-world church," published by Prof. Smend in Strasbourg. 
F. B. 

The situation in the regional church of Baden is very sad. Unbelief among the pastors 
and congregations has the upper hand there. This is evident in the change that has been made 
in the catechism. The new catechism can no longer be recognized as a Christian one. This is 
also evident in the latest decree of the Oberkirchenrath of Baden, in which, for example, he 
speaks of eternal truths of the Gospel, which are supposed to lie hidden even outside the Bible 
revelation, and dismisses the hope of Christians in the return of the Lord and an eternal 
consummation as an outmoded phenomenon of the times. The “Lutherische Rundschau" 
(Lutheran Review) reports on this and issues an "appeal to the believing Christians of Baden to 
gather and defend themselves. In it it writes, among other things, the following: "We are 
convinced that the enmity against Christ and His Church in the regional church of Baden has 
already progressed so far that small and secondary means no longer help, but that the believing 
circles must now steer with the greatest energy toward breaking with a church community that 
has become so godless and hostile to Christianity and turn their backs on the regional church, 
in order either to join an existing free church or to call into being an independent church free of 
the state. Whoever remains silent to such blasphemous manifestations of authority commits a 
grave sin and an unpardonable denial of the name of Christ. If ecclesiastical radicalism is 
mobilizing on the whole front, then believing circles, if they do not want to fall prey to a severe 
judgment of God, must no longer shy away from the struggle, without looking to earthly 
advantage or disadvantage. We ask all pastors of the faith of Christ 
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the Baden regional church to no longer hesitate, to give the entire Protestant church the 
encouraging example of a determined fight against such a church authority hostile to the faith, 
to planfully educate the congregations about the duty of confession of every Christian, and to 
prepare the abandonment of such a dechristianized church." On this the "E. L. F." remarks: "As 
much as we wish that quite a few in the Baden State Church would heed and obey these earnest 
words, we do not believe, however, that it will happen. Rather, we fear that the Christians in the 
Baden Regional Church have become indifferent to the truth as a result of having stood for years 
in church fellowship with many unbelievers and false believers, and will also now calm down. If 
one recognizes the truth, but denies it by deed, pulling on the strange yoke with the unbelievers, 
Christianity goes backward, and one finally falls asleep altogether. Would that Christians in other 
national churches would take this to heart!" 

Like their colleagues in Bremen, the Hamburg elementary school teachers recently 
demanded the abolition of religious instruction for elementary schools; instead, "a purely human 
moral teaching based on the needs of community life" should take its place. Only one speaker 
advocated the denominational school. The following theses were adopted by a large majority: 
"1. the simultaneous school is to be rejected, since it does not bring about a satisfactory solution 
to the question of religious instruction any more than the confessional school. This can only be 
expected from a complete exemption of the school from religious instruction. 3) The school has 
the important task of bringing to life and strengthening, through the spirit of its total instruction, 
those spiritual forces by which the maturing man fights for his religion, his world-view. The history 
of religion, as the history of culture, is to be assigned to the teaching of history." - The "world- 
view" of these "matured" teachers, by the way, no sensible person except them will dare to call 
it "religion." 

(S. K. u. Schbl.) 

In England the new Education Bill, which puts an end to the control of schools by 
the state church and Catholics, was passed by the House of Commons by 369 votes to 177. 
What the fate of the Bill will be in the House of Lords, however, only time will tell. The 
rejection of the bill would lead to greater complications and mean another nail in the coffin of the 
State Church. The advocates complete secularisation of schools. She writes: "The hollowness 
of the plan to give 'plain Bible instruction’ is evident from the differences of opinion among those 
who subscribe to it. The advocates of it are divided into three classes: 1. those who wish to see 
the Bible used only in its ethical and literary content, such as Prof. Huxley in his day, and now 
Dr. Clifford. According to this view the Unitarians may be admitted as teachers. (2) Those who 
believe that the fundamental doctrines of Christianity should be taught. The chief advocates of 
this view are the leading Free Church preachers. 3. those who believe that the Bible should be 
read without any commentary." On this the "Chr. Ap." remarks: "We cannot share the secularistic 
position of the British Weekly. By its own admission, the people of England are 
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so overwhelmingly Protestant, that if it came to a decision of the parents, and an expression of 
sentiment could be obtained from them, there is no doubt that they would overwhelmingly 
declare themselves in favor of simple Bible instruction in the national schools. We see no reason 
why the general religious sentiments of a people should not be as entitled to consideration in 
the framing of laws as their sentiments in other questions of national policy. It does not at all 
follow that we do homage to the principle of a state-church system. England is indeed a 
Christian, and a Protestant Christian people. Why may not this fact be acknowledged? Not to 
acknowledge it seems to us an injustice against the best sentiments of the people." In politics, 
questions of conscience as such are not usually involved, but questions of expediency. If 
conscience comes into consideration, the principle of majority no longer applies even in the 
state. In questions of conscience, to which religious questions belong in the first place, the 
majority has no right to rape the minority and to force it to act against its conscience, e. g. to 
pay taxes for religious instruction which it does not approve. How is it that the Reformed 
Churches have no understanding of this truth, and deny to others in the State the same liberty 
of conscience which they claim for themselves? In the passive resistance movement the 
nonconformists rightly complained that the majority was raping their conscience. And now the 
same people are again demanding religious instruction in the schools because and how it suits 
the majority! F.B. 

In an encyclical to the French prelates, Pius X reaffirms his earlier condemnation of the 
French law of separation, stressing in particular that the religious communities prescribed by 
the law could not be formed without endangering the life of the Church. "The people," writes the 
Pope, "who enacted this law sought not separation but oppression. While affirming their desire 
for peace, they have waged shameful war against religion. We have patiently endured injustice 
out of love for the French nation. But now the responsibility must be borne by those whose 
hatred has gone to such extremes." But the religious communities that are absolutely 
unacceptable to the Pope in France he has tolerated for decades in Switzerland. The 
Independent writes: "The Pope brands les associations cultuelles, who are simply 
local trustees holding the church property, because France wishes him to outstrip 
his authority. Yet for over a generation the same worship associations have existed 
and now exist in Switzerland. Yet Pius X makes no protest against the Swiss. 
Furthermore, in some cantons, by force of les associations cultuelles, the Swiss 
Catholics elect their parish priests; yet Pius X protests not. Strange that His 
Holiness is bowed down with sorrow at the wickedness of the French, who wish 
the people to hold their property, while he worries not at the greater offensiveness 


of the Swiss." - The fact that the bishops are in possession of the property of the Church has 
proved in the United States to be the best means of making the rebellious Poles, for example, 
go astray. So one can understand why the Pope does not want to recognize the religious 
communities. F. B. 
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A postscript to the dogma-historical on the doctrine of election 
by grace. 


(Conclusion.) 

In the first section of his treatise on predestination in the Enchiridion, Chemnitz 
lists "the most distinguished sayings" from the article of God's election to 
blessedness, which should be familiar to all pastors: Match. 20 and 22; Luk. 10; Joh. 
13 and 15; Act. 13; Rom. 8. 9. 10 and 11; 1 Cor. 1; Eph. 1; 2Tim. 1 and 2; Gal. 1; 2 
Thess. 2; Apoc. 20, all sayings which," with the exception of Gal. 1, for instance, 
describe the election of grace in the proper sense. It does not occur to him to include 
here the sayings which deal with the general will of grace. 

In the second section, he defines the term "God's eternal provision" to mean 
that "God provided his elect for salvation before the foundation of the world was laid, 
Eph. 1," and also emphasizes here that "God's provision cannot be lacking, nor can 
it be hindered or changed by anyone, Es. 14; Rom. 9," but at the same time rejects 
the dangerous thoughts that many of them take from this article. As the elect, who 
have become what they are by the eternal providence or election of God, he regards 
all those who finally become blessed. Here again, as in the seventh section, we find 
it said that "the elect alone shall be saved. In the seventh section, at the end, there 
is the following passage: "From this it is certain that none of the elect will finally 
remain and persevere in impenitence and unbelief. Whosoever therefore heareth 
not the voice of Christ, or followeth not the same, but liveth in sins without 
repentance and conversion ... let him not think or say that he is nevertheless 
numbered among the elect, Joh. 8. 10. Though | will not or cannot yet finally deny 
such a one his blessedness, for God may yet call and convert him at the sixth, ninth, 
or even at the eleventh hour." Those who believe in time do not therefore belong to 
the number of the elect. 
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In the third section the difference between praescientia or praevisio and 
praedestinatio is shown. The former refers to good and evil, the latter to good alone. 
"But as for good, God not only foreknows and knows it, but it is his gracious will and 
good pleasure that it should come to pass; he is a cause of all good, creates it, 
works it, helps it, and promotes it. And this is called in ecclesia praedestinationem, 
electionem seu praeordinationem, concerning eternal life and blessedness." 

The fourth section, which is of particular importance, reads as follows: 

"But how can the doctrine of the eternal disposition or election of the children 
of God to blessedness from and according to God's Word be so comprehended and 
presented to the simple, that they may not be vexed or confounded thereby, but 
comforted and improved? 

Let faithful preachers diligently consider this matter, and let devout Christians 
also be accustomed to summarize their thoughts about this great mystery. For if this 
article is not considered differently and further, but only in such a way that God in 
his heavenly hidden counsel has decreed and decided this alone by his eternal 
providence, who and how many shall be saved, who and how many shall be 
damned, or that he alone has kept such a pattern, this one | will have saved, that 
one | will have damned, if thou art provided, thou shalt well be saved, if thou art not 
provided, thou must be damned without remedy, etc., then it cannot fail to follow 
here that God has decreed and decided this alone, who and how many shall be 
saved, who and how many shall be damned, or that he alone has kept such a 
pattern.So there can be no lack of strange, erroneous, vexatious, dangerous, 
harmful thoughts. But Christ in the parable Matth. 22, Paul Rom. 8, Eph. 1, when 
they act this article, they hold it up to us, not merely in the secret, hidden counsel of 
God, but as it is revealed to us in Christ, who is the right true book of life, by the 
word, thus comprehending and understanding in this article the whole counsel of 
the holy Trinity concerning the redemption of the human race through Christ, 
concerning the calling, justification, and eternal glorification of the elect, as such 
counsel of God is revealed to us in the Scriptures. Now if any man would speak and 
think rightly of the purpose, disposition, election, or ordinance of God unto salvation, 
according to the Scriptures, he must understand these things, both as contained 
therein and underneath, and thus he shall be able to judge therein with simplicity: 
dy Since God had foreknown the fall of the human race, and what would 
ensue from it, that in his counsel out of great love and pure grace he had determined 
and decreed that and how he would again redeem the human race through Christ. 
2. That and how he would have such his grace, also the merit and benefits 
of Christ, presented to the human race by the revealed word and sacraments 
instituted for this purpose, and that he would have them presented to the human 
race by the revealed word and sacraments instituted for this purpose, and that he 
would have them presented to the human race by the revealed word and 
sacraments. 
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And so, on earth, until the end of the world, by grace, through this means, he will 
call and gather for him an eternal church from the condemned, lost human race, in 
which he will present and distribute his goods through the word. 

3. That he also by the word, when it is preached, heard, and meditated upon, 
may be strong and active, enlightening the hearts by his Holy Spirit, working true 
repentance in them, and kindling, strengthening, multiplying, and preserving right 
faith. 

4. That he would justify all those who in true repentance by right faith take 
hold of and accept Christ in word and sacraments, forgive them their sins, and raise 
and receive them to grace, to be children and heirs of eternal life. But they that cast 
away the word, despise, blaspheme, and persecute, Act. 15, or when they hear it, 
harden their hearts, Heb. 4, resist the Holy Ghost, Act. 7, persisting in sins without 
repentance, Matth. 24; Luk. 14, not accepting Christ by true faith, Mark. 16, or 
choose other ways besides Christ for righteousness and salvation, Rom. 9, or have 
only an outward appearance without a true cause, Matth. 7, that he would also call 
and admonish the same to repentance, Luk. 16; Jer. 3; but since they continue and 
persist in their ungodly ways, that they should be eternally damned and lost, 
because they love darkness rather than light, Joh. 3. 


5. That he also would sanctify the justified in love, Eph. 1, and renew them 
by his Holy Spirit unto new life and obedience. 
6. That he also would take them into his gracious protection against sin, 


death, the devil, the world, and the flesh; that he would have them and keep them; 
that he would preserve them from all evil; that he would guide them in his ways by 
his Spirit; that he would rule and lead them when they stumble and fall; that he would 
raise them up again; that he would comfort and sustain them in the cross and in 
temptations, And as a faithful God, not to leave them tempted above their ability, 
but to make the temptation to endure, and to make all things, even temptation, and 
the cross, and suffering, profitable to them that are called according to the purpose. 
7. That he also, as a faithful God, will keep those whom he hath called, if 
they keep his word always, praying diligently, abiding in God's goodness, Rom. 11, 
keeping the things which are begun unto the end, Heb. 3, and using the gifts which 
they have received faithfully, Matt. 13, 14, keeping them steadfast unto the end, 1 
Cor. 1. 1, and in whom he hath begun the good work, perform it unto the day of 
JESUS Christ, Phil. 1. But they that grieve and embitter the Holy Ghost, Eph. 4; Isa. 
63, turn wantonly away again from the knowledge of CHRIST, and from the holy 
commandment, and be entangled again in the filth of the world, and overcome, 2 
Pet. 2, the heart of the devil, Eph. 4; Isa. 5. 
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To return and adorn, Luk 13, or to fall in pride on the confidence of their own 
holiness, Matth 20, that he would also call them again to repentance, and when they 
return, receive them again into grace, Luk 15, but since they do not return as long 
as the day is called today, Heb. 3, but remain and persevere therein, that with them 
the last may become worse than the first, 2 Pet. 3, and the first become the last, 
Matth. 20, that also God would prove upon such wanton despisers in this life his 
terrible judgments of hardening, ‘blindness, and a perverse mind, Rom. 1; Eph. 4; 
Ps. 81; Act. 28. 

8. That God would make those whom He has called and justified, 
persevering to the end, Matth. 24, that is, keeping steadfast to the end the being 
begun, the confidence and the glory of the hope, Heb. 3, blessed and glorious in 
eternal life, Rom. 8. 

All these things, according to the Scriptures, are comprehended in it, are 
meant by it, are also to be understood by it, when one speaks of the purpose, 
providence, election, or ordinance of God unto salvation." 

From the four pieces in the exam and the seven pieces in the sermon about 
Matth. 22, there are eight pieces. The matter to which these divine decrees refer is 
not only formally distributed differently, but one also notices a factual difference 
between those 4, resp. 7 and these 8 points. Already the introduction is different. 
There it was briefly said that the praedestinatio seu electio, "the disposition or 
election of God," stands in the following pieces, comprehends them in itself; here, 
on the other hand, "the resolution, disposition, election, or 'ordinance of God to 
blessedness," as the summa of the 8 points, is spoken of. Accordingly, the decree 
of God, which determines the rejection and condemnation of unbelievers and 
apostates, is here no longer named as a special piece, but is appended to the 4th 
piece, which says of the justification of believers, and to the 7th piece, which deals 
with preservation in faith, as the reverse. Consequently, the mention of the final fate 
of unbelievers and apostates should now have been omitted altogether, because in 
the 8 pieces it is to be stated, not wherein "God's providence" consists at all, but 
"the providence and election to blessedness," and since it was expressly 
emphasized before that the praedestinatio refers to good alone, that there is only 
one praedestinatio, electio seu praeordinatio, which concerns eternal life and 
blessedness. And now notice further the version of the second piece in the 
Enchiridion. The description of the resolution of the calling culminates in the 
statement that God "wills to call and gather to himself out of the damned, lost human 
race an eternal church." The "eternal church" is nothing other than the numerus 


electorum, ber coetus electorum. To the gathering of this coetus 
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electorum God has had it in mind from the beginning. And this then must not be 
forgotten in what follows. With this agrees that remark in the first paragraph of the 
fourth section, that Christ and Paul comprehend and understand "the whole counsel 
of the holy Trinity concerning the redemption of the human race through Christ, 
concerning the calling, justification, and eternal glorification of the elect," in this 
article. Yes, "of the elect." Only the calling, justification, glorification of the elect 
belongs in this article. So what is said point 2 to 8 of calling, justification, 
sanctification, preservation, glorification, refers to the elect. The miserable evasion 
that the genitive "of the elect" in the above passage belongs only to "the eternal 
glorification," and not also to "the calling" and "the justification," needs no serious 
refutation. The "purpose, providence, election, or ordinance of God unto 
blessedness" in the fourth clause, which comprehends the following pieces in itself, 
is identical with "the providence of his elect unto blessedness" in the second clause. 
The duplicity of the terms praedestinatio, electio, election, providence, has now 
dwindled. The Enchiridion knows only One election and disposition, the particular 
election, the disposition of the elect to blessedness. This is fully put beyond doubt 
by the fifth section, which is closely connected with the preceding one. 

"Is then God's eternal providence directed to the commerce of blessedness 
alone, and not also to the persons of those who shall be blessed? 

In this article, therefore, Scripture also includes the persons of the elect, for 
the opinion is not that God alone prepares salvation in general, but that the persons 
who want to be saved must and could strive for it for themselves and by their own 
powers and abilities, how they attain it, but God hath provided and chosen every 
one and all persons of the elect, who are to be saved through Christ, in his eternal 
counsel, according to his gracious purpose, and hath provided and chosen them 
unto salvation, and hath also ordained how he would bring, promote, and preserve 
them unto it by his grace, gifts, and effect." 

In the article of the eternal disposition, therefore, the Scripture includes in all 
things, yea, in all things, the persons of the elect. According to the Scriptures, the 
persons of the elect must be included in all that is said in the eight pieces, in every 
single piece, when one speaks of the eternal election or providence of God. This 
Chemnitz has now clearly seen. The punctum saliens in election, in the article of 
election is "every and all persons of the elect," that God has provided for every and 
all persons of the elect in grace. "Election" and "elect" are correlative, closely related 
terms. If, in those eternal decrees. 
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If God's relationship to the persons of the elect is removed, then the election also 
falls away. This is also true of the first point, the redemption of the whole human 
race. How far, Chemnitz implies in the above, that he says of the elect, that they 
"shall be saved through Christ." The elect are also by nature lost, damned men, and 
therefore can and ought to be saved only through Christ, the Redeemer of the 
human race. Through Christ, for the merit of Christ, God hath ordained them to 
salvation, and to all things that pertain unto salvation. This is the full scriptural 
concept of God's eternal election and providence unto blessedness, as now 
expressed here in the Enchiridion: God, in his eternal counsel, by Christ the 
Redeemer, for Christ's sake, hath provided and ordained every and all persons of 
the elect in grace unto salvation, and hath also ordained at the same time how he 
would bring, promote, and preserve them by his grace, gifts, and effects; that is, that 
he would call them by the gospel, convert them, justify them, adopt them as his 
children, sanctify them in love, protect them against sin, death, the devil, the world, 
and the flesh, and keep them firm in the faith unto the end. 

The sixth section now also deals with this very choice: 

"Does such election of God happen first of all in time, when men repent and 
believe? or is it done in view of their piety before? 

St. Paul says Eph. 1: We were chosen in Christ before the foundation of the 
world was laid. And 2 Tim. 1: He hath saved us, and called us, not according to our 
works, but according to his purpose and grace, which was given us in Christ before 
the world began. So also the election of God followeth not after our faith and 
righteousness, but is beforehand a cause of all things: for whom he hath ordained, 
or called, he hath also called, and justified, Rom. 8. And Eph. 1 Paul saith not that 
we are chosen, because we were holy, or shall be holy; but saith, We are chosen, 
that we might be holy: for election by grace is a cause of all things that pertain unto 
salvation; as Paul saith, We are come to the inheritance, having been ordained 
beforehand according to the purpose of him that worketh all things after the counsel 
of his will, that we should be something to the praise of his glory; and according to 
the effect we believe, etc. And the same election was not made from consideration 
of our present or future works, but from God's purpose and grace, Rom. 9:2; 2 Tim. 
a 

It is beyond all doubt that, according to Chemnitz, election in the strict and 
scriptural sense of the word, particular election, the election and ordinance of the 
elect to blessedness and all that pertains thereto, is "such election of God" as is 
before described, 
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is a cause of our faith and righteousness, and as such precedes our faith and 
righteousness, and does not follow faith and righteousness. The faith which we have 
in time, not only temporally follows the eternal election and ordinance of God, which 
is all too natural, but also logically follows, as the effect of election, which is at the 
same time an ordinance of calling, conversion, an election to faith. "The election of 
grace is a cause of all that pertains to blessedness." The election of grace has 
intended, adjudged, to each and all persons of the elect, blessedness, and what 
belongs to it, faith, righteousness, etc., and so it is also a cause of our faith, 
righteousness here in time. 

In the seventh section of the Enchiridion Chemnitz answers the question how 
we can know which are the elect, similar to the earlier testimonies. In the eighth he 
states that it is not God's providence, but man's perverse, corrupt will that is the 
cause why most people do not follow the Word and are lost. In the ninth, he speaks, 
as before, of the benefit, fruit, and consolation of the doctrine of God's providence, 
shows in particular how well and certainly everything that belongs to our salvation, 
that is, faith, righteousness, etc., is kept in the eternal purpose of God, which cannot 
be lacking or overturned, and finally, in the tenth section, he touches on what God 
has hidden from us here, especially also the mystery of the discretio personarum. 

We add here a passage from a letter of Chemnitz to Duke Wolfgang of 
Brunswick and Liineburg of August 28, 1576. After Chemnitz has noted that at the 
last convention of the theologians at Torgau, one would have wanted to argue, 
praedestinationem et electionem esse universalem, that all men should be provided 
and chosen by God for eternal blessedness, he continues: "But it was pointed out 
to him that in 1563 at a convention in Strasbourg, after diligent deliberation, it was 
concluded from the Holy Scriptures that it was not right, nor could it exist, that 
praedestinatio should therefore be universalis, that all men, both unbelievers and 
believers, both those who are condemned and those who are saved, should be 
provided for and chosen by God to eternal life. For this is clear and certain from 
Scripture, that those who are chosen to eternal life will all be saved, for God's 
provision cannot fail, and the eternal election of God's grace is immutable, cannot 
be changed or overthrown, as can be sufficiently proved from Scripture." In Frank 
op. cit. p. 163. 

And now we come back again from the 11th Article of the Formula of Concord, 
the first part of which, § 1-64, is mainly derived from Chemnitz. We find there in all 
pieces the same doctrine of the election of grace, which Chemnitz laid down in his 
Enchiridion, partly only formulated more precisely. 
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In the first section, § 2-8, there is a definition of election. Eternal election vel 
praedestinatio is "God's ordinance to blessedness." But this explanation is 
immediately sharpened personally. The eternal election of God, or predestination, 
does not, like the providence of God, praescientia, pass over the pious and the 
wicked, that is, not over all men, but "over the children of God alone, who were 
chosen and ordained to eternal life before the foundation of the world was laid." 
The election of which the Scriptures speak, e.g. Eph. 1, is the election of persons, 
and according to its nature and concept it is first of all the separation of persons. 
Those whom God has chosen from eternity are "the elect." § 6. 8. The elect have 
become what they have become by the eternal election of God. The eternal election 
is, as it is said, § 87, "the election of the elect children of God." Thus the election 
proceeds from "the elect's blessedness," § 8. The elect are also, § 25, called those 
who are truly blessed and alone become blessed. And to this very end they were 
chosen before the foundation of the world. The eternal election of God is the 
election and ordinance of the elect, or of the elect children of God, to blessedness, 
or, still more precisely speaking, the election of the elect "to filiation and eternal 
blessedness." § 24. Thus already in the Enchiridion the eternal providence was 
determined as the "providence of the elect to blessedness." The eternal election of 
God, then, is from the outset marked in the Formula of Concord as sharply as 
possible as a particular one. And this very election of God, the particular election, 
the election which alone results from the elect's blessedness, "not only sees and 
knows the elect's blessedness beforehand, but is also a cause of God's gracious 
will and good pleasure in Christ Jesus, so that our blessedness and all that belongs 
to it," such as faith, righteousness, "creates, works, helps, and promotes," as this 
is especially testified in Acts 13:48. 13, 48. And for this very reason our blessedness 
is founded on eternal election, "so that the gates of hell shall not be able to prevail 
against it. § 8. 

In the second section, § 9-24, the eternal election of God is further described. 
"This eternal election or ordinance of God unto eternal life, is not thus merely in the 
secret inscrutable counsel of God," in arcano illo coelesti et imperscrutabili Dei 
consilio, in that counsel which was before spoken of, in which God fixed the number 
of the elect and the elect's blessedness, "to consider such as hold no more in them, 
or belong no more to them, nor be more to be considered in them, than that God 
should before see which and how many should be blessed, and which and how 
many should be damned," etc. For strange, dangerous, and injurious thoughts 
follow from this, as is further explained. Rather, "if we speak of eternal election, or 
of the predestination and ordinance of God's children to eternal life, we ought rightly 
and with fruit 
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remember or speak", act this article as Paul Rom. 8, Eph. 1 and Christ in the 
parable Matth. 22 explained it. And now follow the familiar 8 points. This passage, 
in which the 8 points are found, was first elaborated in the Swabian Saxon 
Concordia, and then carried over almost entirely unchanged into our Formula 
Concordiae. The 8 points in the Formula Concordiae correspond in content to the 
8 pieces in Chemnitzen's Enchiridion, except that the 8 pieces are significantly 
shortened here. The introduction, conclusion, and wording of the 8 points clearly 
show that here, as in the Enchiridion, the way in which God leads and has chosen 
to lead His elect to blessedness is described. The general version of those eternal 
decrees of God, found in the 4 pieces of the Exam and in the 7 pieces of 
Chemnitzen's sermon on Matth. 22, is now finally dismissed. In the introduction of 
the 8 points it is said that "of the eternal election, or of the predestination and 
ordinance of the children of God unto eternal life," that is, particular election, is to 
be so thought of and spoken of, "that the whole doctrine of the interposition, 
counsel, will, and ordinance of God, concerning our redemption, calling, 
justification, and beatification, may be summed up." In the Enchiridion it was said, 
"of the calling, justification, and eternal glorification of the elect." Instead of the 
phrase "of the elect," the Concordia employs the pronoun "our," "our salvation, 
profession," etc. The pronouns "we," "us," "our," will say, "we Christians," are in the 
11th article of the Formula of Concord, as, e.g., also Eph. 1, a standing designation 
of the elect. In the passage quoted above, § 8, for example, the words read thus: 
"The eternal election of God not only sees and knows beforehand the blessedness 
of the elect, but is also ... a cause, so that our blessedness . . . creates, works," etc. 
There the two expressions "the elect" and "ours" evidently coincide. But of this use 
of language in Scripture, as in the Confession, we have said enough elsewhere. 
The final clause, § 23, is in the following form: "And God, in such his counsel, 
interposition, and ordinance, hath not only prepared salvation in general, but hath 
also, by grace, provided for, chosen, and ordained, all and every person of the 
elect, who shall be saved through Christ, that he would bring, help, promote, 
strengthen, and preserve them in this manner, as now reported, by his grace, gifts, 
and effect." That is, God, in his counsel and purpose, not only prepared salvation, 


salutem suorum procuravit, provided salvation for his own, the elect, but also 
considered, elected to salvation, and ordained that he would bring all and every 
person of the elect, in the manner stated in the 8 points, by word and spirit, by 
calling, faith, justification, sanctification through 
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to lead to blessedness. And now, as to the wording of the 8 points themselves, note 
that the mention of the final fate of unbelievers and temporal believers, which is still 
found in the Enchiridion, and which has nothing to do with the ordinance to 
blessedness, is consequently omitted here altogether; further, that points 2 and 3 
designate the objects of the divine decrees by "us," while in that sermon of 
Chemnitzen's it was spoken of "men" in general; and above all, that in the 8th point, 
where the preceding divine acts are recapitulated, the little word "chosen," if he has 
chosen, called, etc., is omitted. Point, where the preceding divine acts are 
recapitulated, the little word "erwahlet," so he chooses, calls, etc., which is not yet 
found in the Enchiridion, is inserted. This clearly proves that in the preceding scala 
of the divine ordinances it was only the calling and righteousness of the elect that 
was to be spoken of. And well noted, "so he chooses" is at the head of the sentence. 
Election is the first thing, upon which and from which then follows calling and 
justification. It is flatly contrary to the clear sense and wording of our Confession to 
suppose that particular election begins only after points 6 and 7, after faith and 
preservation in faith, that election follows from faith, that the selection of persons is 
regulated by praevisa fides, that is, by fides finalis. Nay, conversely, calling and 
justifying follow upon election, as from election, and the decision of the calling, 
conversion, justification, etc., of the elect follows in signo rationis the election of 
persons. Finally, we call attention to the fact that the first of the 8 points in the 
German text of our Concordia has still undergone a correction. In the Swabian- 
Saxon Concordia it was still said: "that and how the redemption and reconciliation 
of the human race should take place, how and by what means Christ should acquire 
for us righteousness and blessedness". Now the counsel of the redemption and 
reconciliation of the human race is not on the same line with the following 
resolutions, of the calling, conversion, justification, etc., of the elect; it is rather the 
condition of the latter, inasmuch as God has chosen his elect out of the lost, 
damned, but redeemed race of men, and ordained them to blessedness and that 
which belongs to blessedness, for the sake of Christ the Redeemer. And this very 
thought is expressed when the Concordia now says, "that truly the human race is 
redeemed and reconciled to God through Christ, who by his innocent obedience, 
suffering, and death, has merited for us righteousness acceptable before God, and 
eternal life." The transposition of the present and future tense "be done," "ought to 
acquire," into the perfect tense "be redeemed and reconciled," "have merited," 
certainly did not happen by chance, but was the last change which the 4, 7, 8 points 
underwent, in the interest of eliminating the original general version, and by means 
of it now "the profession, 
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the justification and eternal glorification of the elect". God hath decreed in his 
purpose and counsel, which is now the opinion, that he would regard and consider 
the human race as redeemed and reconciled by Christ, and for Christ's sake would 
call, convert, justify, sanctify, keep in the faith, and finally make blessed and glorious 
his elect. And this is the genuine scriptural, complete notion of the eternal ordinance 
of the elect to blessedness. One more thing may be noticed here. The Scriptural 
and confessional doctrine of the election of grace is not altered if someone thinks 
that in the eight points of the Concordia the general way of salvation is described 
and the relationship of God's ordinances to the elect is only added at the end, § 23, 
and thereby holds that this very relationship to the elect must always be included in 
the term election. If any one first describes the counsel of redemption and the order 
of salvation established for all men, and then remarks that God has also decreed 
to lead his elect to blessedness by this very way, the general way of salvation, and 
adds that only the latter belongs to the election of grace, he speaks and teaches 
quite correctly. But another question is, whether the Formula of Concord, in the 
passage under consideration, presents just this sequence of thought. And this we 
deny. The reasons given still determine us to explain the passage with the 8 points 
as we have done before and now. In any case, there is no question that the Formula 
of Concord, as elsewhere, is far from the idea of an election of grace in the broader 
sense, of an election of grace identical with the general council of salvation. 

In the third section, § 25-33, the question is answered, "how it may be known, 
from what, and whereby, which are the elect who can and ought to embrace this 
doctrine for comfort." The doctrine of the eternal election or providence of God has 
been all-sidedly set forth in the foregoing. This doctrine is only followed by a number 
of questions that need to be answered. One of these is the important question of 
how the elect can be recognized, and how we can see that we also belong to the 
elect. In answering this question it is emphasized that, as the preaching of 
repentance, so also the promise of the Evangelii universalis, that is, goes over all 
men. And now follow passages of Scripture which testify to the universalis. Nothing 
is more superficial than to take these scriptural passages as proofs of the election 
of grace. The scriptural passages which prove and describe the election of grace 
are registered before, at the development of this doctrine. The general grace will of 
God is not a part of the election of grace. The general promises of grace in the 
gospel, when dealing with the eternal election of God, come into consideration only 
in so far as we are to 
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and conclude that we also belong to the number of the elect. It is in this sense and 
context that our confession refers to them here. As to this very truth, also testified 
to by our Confession, that we can know our special election precisely from the 
universal promises of grace, we refer to the article, "How and by what means can 
and should a Christian become certain of his eternal election?" "Lehre und Wehre" 
1904, p. 241 ff. 

In the fourth section, § 34-42, where it is shown that it is not God's 
predestination, but man's wrong will, which is the cause of the contempt of the Word 
and the rejection of those who despise it, there is a sentence on which our 
opponents lay special stress: "As God has decreed in his counsel that the Holy 
Spirit should call, enlighten, and convert the elect by the Word, and that he should 
justify and save all those who by right faith accept Christ: So also hath he decreed 
in his counsel, in eodem suo consilio, that he would cause those who are called by 
the word, if they reject the word from them, and resist the Holy Spirit, who would be 
and work in them by the word, and persevere therein, to harden, reject, and 
condemn them." § 40. Here, however, all that God has decided in eternity 
concerning the destiny of men on both sides is decided in the term "counsel," 
consilium, and is comprehended as aconsilium. The term "counsel," consilium, has 
here a wide scope, so that it comprehends both the election of grace, or the 
ordinance of the elect to calling, conversion, justification, blessedness, and also the 
hardening, rejection, and condemnation of unbelievers and resisters, decided by 
God. But it is precisely only of a council, consilium, in the wider sense, that we are 
here speaking, not of election in the wider sense. The particular election, which 
refers only to the elect, appears as a part of that general consilium. We remark still, 
that here in this clause, as in the preceding, and not already in the second, general 
election is spoken of; and that the description here given of the eternal election of 
God, as the ordinance of the elect to calling, conversion, justification, etc., confirms 
our view of the 8 points. 

The fifth section, § 43-51, gives Christians to understand how useful, 
salutary, and comforting this doctrine is. The mystery of the providence, mysterium 
divinae praedestinationis, is here again called the providence of God, and it is 
emphasized that we "before the time of the world, before we were, even before the 
foundation of the world was laid.... according to the providence of God, are chosen 
by grace in Christ unto salvation, Rom. 9; 2 Tim. 1." § 43. And of this eternal 
purpose, that is, elective purpose, it is then said, § 44, that it cannot be lacking or 
overthrown. 
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and that therefore my salvation is firmly preserved in it. He who interprets this 
infallible purpose of God's as a general plan of salvation, must have a cover over 
his eyes. That the electing purpose of God cannot be lacking or overthrown is 
identical with the other proposition, that no elect can be lost, which Chemnitz has 
already expressly testified in his Enchiridion. We have stated this in an earlier 
article, "Are There Elect According to Scripture and Confession Who Will Not Be 
Blessed?" "Lehre und Wehre" 1905, pp. 193 ff. in detail. 

In a sixth section, § 52-64, the Confession finally comes to speak of what God 
has concealed and hidden from us of this mystery, especially the inscrutable 
mystery of the discretio personarum, which is, as it were, a standing emblem of 
sixteenth-century orthodoxy. 

The reference to Rom: 11: "O what depth of riches," etc. § 64, would have 
been a fitting conclusion to the whole. The train of thought, the same that we 
observed in the Enchiridion, has come to its end, all that belongs in the article of 
the eternal election of God absolved. But there is added, rather abruptly, a final part, 
§ 65-96, on which Andrea's preliminary work is based. In it the fundamental ideas 
of the third and fourth sections are repeated, only in a different form. Election, that 
is, "this eternal election," as described above, the election of which Paul testifies in 
Eph. 1, "such election" is made manifest, known to us and made manifest, so it is 
now said, through the spoken word, when the Father says, "This is my dear Son ... 
whom you shall hear. Scripture points all men to Christ. Him we are to hear; on this 
hangs salvation. For this purpose, scriptural sayings are used, which are not 
intended to describe the election itself. We are directed to the will of the Father, 
which Christ preached, and which is that we should repent, believe in the Son, 
practice Christian virtues, etc. In this way we find our choice. In this way we find 
election, our election. We are chosen in Christ. If we hear Him, believe in Him, and 
let ourselves be found in Christ in all ways, then we are chosen, then we certainly 
belong to the elect. In a word, Christ is the book of life in which the names of all 
God's elect children are written. Therefore we should seek election in Christ, and 
certainly find it in Christ. This is the theme which is carried out in various variations 
here. Not of a general election, but only "of the eternal and beatific election of the 
elect children of God" § 87 is also spoken of in this concluding part. 

In the Censura theologorum Tubing, de doctrina Huberi (in Frank p. 284) we 
read: Jam ad Concordiae librum accedimus, qui praeter universalem Dei 
voluntatem, misericordiam et beneplacitum 
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salvandi omnes homines per Christum fide apprehendendum (it is not said: praeter 
universalem electionem sive praedestinationem) hanc specialem electionem tam prolixe et 
tam ex professo tractat, ut neminem sanum hominem reperiri posse existimemus, qui id 
negare vel possit vel ausit. We appropriate this judgment and specialize it to this effect: 
Nemo sanus homo can deny that the Formula of Concord in the 11th Article, although 
it speaks several times of the general council of salvation and the general will of 
grace, nevertheless teaches only a special or particular election or predestination, 
that it designates precisely this particular election as a cause of our blessedness 
and all that belongs to it, our faith, righteousness, etc., and that it thus describes an 
intuitional choice, which is the cause of our blessedness and of all that belongs to 
it, That it thus directly excludes a special election made intuitu fidei, and that it marks 
the elective council as the eternal purpose of God, which cannot be lacking and 
cannot be overthrown. 

We quote in conclusion Chemnitzen's quite correct definition of election or 
predestination in his Locis (|, p. 161): Praedestinatio dicitur de speciali actione Dei 


in electis, qua vocat, justificat et salvos facit. G. St. 


Contributions to the understanding of the Book of Ruth. 
(From K.) 


In the Hebrew canon, the Book of Ruth is not found after the Book of Judges, 
as in the Septuagint, the Vulgate and Luther's Bible translation, but under the 
Hagiographa after the Song of Songs. As is well known, under the rubric of the 
Hagiographa are also the following books of history: the book of Esther, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and the books of Chronicles. As little as in the case of these books can 
a doubt be raised as to the historicity of the contents of the Book of Ruth from this 
classification, even if it should not succeed in "placing history as such 
chronologically." It is true that "from Ehud to Samson, even to Eli, all the Shofets 
(Judges) were made contemporaries of Boaz in turn"; but this is no reason to 
relegate the question, "at what Judge's time Boaz and Ruth may have married each 
other, not to the history of Hebrew literature, but to that of learned Philistinism," and 
to relegate the inquiry where to place the history "to the rump chamber," as Ed. 
ReuB does. (The History of the Holy Scriptures Old Testament. 2. A. Braunschweig, 
1890. § 242-244, p. 314.) Nor is it the case with regard to the time of composition 
that the hope of approximately ascertaining it is to be abandoned on account of the 
fact that opinions about it differ so widely. "According to Frossard, the author lived 
at Bethlehem at the end of the period of the Judges; according to Segond, as a 
prophet during David's reign; at least not according to the-. 
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same (Scholz); soon after (Rosenmiller); at any rate before the exile (Havernick); 
in the midst of it (Ewald); only after the catastrophe (Bertheau); in the new colony 
(Bertholdt); when, through Zerubbabel, the eyes were again directed to the Davidic 
house (Schrader); but before Ezra (De Wette)." If we examine the reasons for these 
various suppositions, they mostly cancel each other out. At any rate, it is safest to 
hear what the Book of Ruth itself gives us about this. It tells us, first, that the history 
took place (Ruth 1:1) "in the days when the judges judged," which indicates that at 
the time of writing those days were past; it carries the register of the descendants 
of Boaz and Ruth down to David at the close; therefore the writer could not have 
lived before David; it carries the same no farther than David; therefore he will 
probably not have written after David. (Ruth 4, 17. 22.) - At least, that also the 
genealogical supplement (Ruth 4, 18-22) goes only up to David, and is not 
continued, will not be well understood, if the writer lived many generations later, and 
could have illustrated by weathering the fulfillment of the blessing desired Ruth 4, 
11.12. 

Caused by a famine that had come over the land, not only over the immediate 
vicinity of Bethlehem-Judah, 1) a man from that city, named Elimelech, with his wife 
Naomi and his two sons Mahlon (Machlon) and Chiljon, wandered out into the land 
of Moab to sojourn there. There Elimelech died, leaving his wife with both sons. The 
teurung must have been a lingering one; for they have no thought of returning. 
Rather, both sons take Moabite wives, Mahlon Ruth, Chilion Arpa (Orpa). To enter 
into such a marriage was not absolutely forbidden to the Israelite, 2) as the 
marriages with the Canaanites were. 


1) This dearth or famine alone is not sufficient to determine in which Judge's time the 
story of Ruth falls. There will have been more than one dearth in the time of Judges, without the 
Book of Judicum telling of it. Certainly, when Gideon became judge, it was a costly time, for the 
Midianites had "spoiled the land" for seven years, and robbed it of everything. It may also be 
reckoned as quite probable, yet not undoubted, that Boaz was a contemporary of Gideon. - 
Josephus places the story in Eli's time, after Samson's death. 

2) It is true that Calov remarks in the Biblia illustrata: contra legem Deut. 7, 3; but there 
the Moabites are not mentioned; and the appeal to Ezra 9, 1, where, however, the Moabites 
are mentioned, cannot prevail; for what the princes there report to Ezra is not a commandment 
of God. A necessitas, quod in Moab non invenerint Israelitas, Calov does not admit, quia in 
Canaan invenire facile eas poterant. - What strange blossoms German intuition sometimes 
produces, by the way, can be seen in Nowack (Handkommentar zum A. T. 1902. Bd. IV, 184), 
who transfers the writing of the Book of Ruth to the time after the exile, and says: "Since the 
question of the marriage 
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wives (Ex. 34, 12. 16). But if a Moabite took an Israelite, it did not bring him into the 
congregation of the LORD; for "the Ammonites and Moabites shall not enter into 
the congregation of the LORD, even after the tenth generation; but they shall never 
enter in, because they preceded you not with bread and water in the way when ye 
came out of Egypt," God had commanded Deut. 23:4, 5. Therefore the Moabites 
had little fellowship with the Israelites, and a mixed marriage brought honor to 
neither part among his people. About ten years passed, and Mahlon and Chilion 
also died, and now Naomi alone is left of the Bethlehemite emigrants. Then the 
news comes to her (1:6) that the LORD had thought to give his people bread again, 
and now she sets out with both daughters-in-law for the land of Judah. What should 
she still do in the foreign land? What drove her there is no longer there; what could 
keep her there, neither. But a bond of strong natural love knits together the three 
widows who are now pilgrims to Judah. Shall the two young Moabite widows really 
accompany her all the way there and stay with Naomi? Can she share anything 
with them in Bethlehem-Judah other than their abject poverty? She herself will eat 
her widow's bread at least in her homeland, but for Arpa and Ruth Naemi's home 
is the foreign land. Will they be welcome there, will they be able to believe 
themselves welcome there? At home, in the land of Moab, these young widows, for 
they are of good breeding, may well find opportunity for a second marriage; but in 
Israel? And Naomi would well grant them this happiness; she has had no complaint 
about her daughters-in-law. They have "done mercy to the dead," to their deceased 
husbands, and to Naemi herself. Mercy, not in so far as they entered into marriage 
with those, though they had arrived as poor exiles in the land of Moab, but they 
showed them love and faithfulness while they lived, and to her even after the death 
of their sons. They did not turn from her and leave her, and seek early marriage 
with Moabite men, whereby it might have been thought that they had no cause to 
cherish Mahlon's and Chilion's memory. This Naemi thanks them for, and their 
hearty natural love impels them on, before Arpa and Ruth make the decisive 


foreign women, and among them also the Moabitesses, played a prominent role in the days of 
Ezra and Nehemiah and caused heavy fights, so the assumption is very close that our book 
(Ruth) was written in this time of Ezra and Nehemiah, and namely in the circles of their 
opponents, who, supported by the historically obviously established fact of David's descent 
from the Moabitess Ruth, fought the rigorous severity of those two men as un-lsraelite." So the 
book of Ruth a polemic against Ezra and Nehemiah! Not bad either. Then how on earth did it 
find acceptance into the canon!? 
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She cannot take the step of leaving her homeland Moab, urgently reminding them 
of the temporal welfare and the prospects of a possibly still quite happy earthly 
future they would surely have to face if they went with her. She herself can do 
nothing, nothing at all to help them to a second marriage. But if they turn back, they 
may easily find "rest, any in her husband's company" (1:9). And since at Naemi's 
speech both daughters-in-law tearfully resolve, "we will go with thee to thy people,” 
she increases, as much as she can, the weight of their ideas, so that Arpa resolves 
to repent. Weeping profusely, she takes leave (1:14) of her sister-in-law. It was at 
the same time a farewell to Ruth; for Ruth remained with Naomi. - Where can one 
find a second example of such love between mother-in-law and daughters-in-law 
so soon! 

But Arpa is now gone. She is "turned back to her people"; she is thus also 
turned back "to her God" (1:15). Who knows, in the end Ruth will do the same. She 
is still willing to go with Naomi now, but if Naomi persecutes her anew, she will 
follow her sister-in-law in the end. Better now than later. Naomi does not refrain 
from saying to her, "Behold, thy sister-in-law is turned back to her people and to 
her God; return thou also to thy sister-in-law!" This was not a counsel to abide with 
the idolatry of Moab and return to it; but it was a severe test whether Ruth's heart 
was honestly attached to the Lord, who had been known, honored, and worshipped 
as the only true God in the house of Elimelech and his sons. And Ruth passes this 
test. The eagerness with which she forbids herself to penetrate further (1:16), "that 
| should forsake thee," shows that she does not consider herself untried. But she 
wants to remain untried. She is in holy earnest to share, or rather to have in 
common, all things with Naomi. "Your people are my people, and your God is my 
God," that is the main thing; then it is self-evident that she will go, stay, die, and be 
buried where Naomi goes, stays, dies, and has her grave. She wants to belong 
completely to the God of Israel and therefore also to the people of Israel, for which 
she takes the Lord as a witness with the usual affirmation in Israel (1:17); therefore 
she wants to share the miserable fate of Naomi, to whom she owes it, that she 
knows the true God and has a share in his salvation, even until death, even until 
burial. - A Moabitess she is by birth, a barren woman for ten years, now a widow. 
All this is, in a sense, a bad letter of recommendation for one who wants to dwell, 
live, and die in Israel. This is not unknown to her; but she is firm, Speak not thou to 
me. "When therefore she saw that she was firm in her mind to go with her, she 
desisted from speaking of it to her" (1:18). 
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When they both came to Bethlehem, Naomi was overwhelmed by how 
different she was from the way she had left. Jacob once said with thanksgiving and 
rejoicing, "| had no more than this staff when | crossed this Jordan, and now | have 
become two armies. | am too lowly for all the mercy and all the faithfulness which 
thou hast done for thy servant" (Gen. 32:10), so conversely she must lament with 
sorrow: "The Almighty hath greatly afflicted me. Full | went forth; but empty hath the 
Lord brought me home again." We know her, but we must ask, "Is this Naomi?" 
(1:19.) Yea, all the city that looketh upon her asketh so. It is as it were evident from 
her how much the Lord has grieved her. Therefore she will no longer be called 
Naomi, "my delight"; rather she should be called Mara (bitter, sorrowful); the name 
better describes what she now is. Naomi may still apply to her past, but Mara applies 
to her present and future. 

But if it be the LORD that hath brought them home empty, there is no need. 
This LORD raiseth up the poor out of the dust. 

Just at the time when the barley harvest 3) was beginning, Naomi and Ruth 
had arrived in Bethlehem. But how were they to live? They were quite poor. There 
was nothing left but to make use of the poor law that was in force in Israel. "When 
you reap your land," the Lord had commanded Deut. 23:22, "you shall not cut it in 
the field, neither shall you gather it all up, but you shall leave it for the poor and the 
stranger. | am the LORD your God," and Deut. 24:19, "When thou hast reaped in 
thy field, and hast left a sheaf in the field, thou shalt not return to gather it, but it shall 
be for the stranger, for the fatherless, and for the widow; that the LORD thy God 
may bless thee in all the works of thine hands." Then Ruth says to Naomi, "Let me 
go into the field and glean ears of corn after him in whose eyes | find favor. That this 
is her business, not Naomi's, if it is done at all, is certain with her; she knows the 
fourth commandment. But without Naemi's consent she does not want to take the 
step by which the bitter poverty of both of them is publicly documented. 4) But what 
other choice had Naomi? She said to her, "Go, my daughter!" (2, 2.) And now we 
learn that, 5) without Ruth having any idea on whose field she is gleaning, it meets 
thus, 


3) Calov: So at Easter. The whole barley and wheat harvest lasted 49 days (until 
Pentecost). 
4) Just this circumstance also speaks for the fact that the field of Elimelech mentioned in 


chapter 4, 3 had already been sold before the departure to Moab and was now no longer at 
Naomi's disposal, thus offering her and Ruth no means of support. 

5) Whether right from the start or perhaps after reading up on it here and there elsewhere 
remains open. 
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that she had come into the field of Boaz, who was related to the deceased Elimelech 
and was of fine lineage and a "womanly", valiant, virtuous, righteous man. (Ruch 
gets 3:11 the same predicate, and Prov. 31:10 every virtuous woman. - So they fit 
together.) Boaz, who knows that the eye of the Lord must control and govern the 
diligence of the reapers, comes out from Bethlehem and greets his reapers, "The 
Lord with you!" They give thanks, "The Lord bless you!" Then he notices a strange 
face among the people in his field.6) A gleaner, anyway. He asks his chief servant, 
"To whom does this girl belong? For that is what he must take the young woman to 
be. He hears that it is the young Moabitess who has come home with Naomi. She 
has already asked the head servant early this morning for permission to read here, 
has been tirelessly industrious and has allowed herself little rest until now (2:7). Now 
Boaz knows who she is; he also knows (3:12) that she really belongs to his kinship; 
he has already heard many good things about her; this moves his heart, and he 
immediately gives orders to his servants, without Ruth being able to perceive it, to 
leave her absolutely untouched and unmolested. Only then does he address her 
kindly. He speaks to her like a daughter, for he is older than she is. He does not tell 
her how close he is to her; but he treats her differently from the way other spike- 
readers would be treated. Otherwise such a one, who gleaneth to-day, may be 
anxious whether she will be gladly seen again to-morrow or the day after, and not 
say to her: thou mightest ask permission to glean in another master's field; and if 
she receives flippant words from servants and harlots, she will do so, even if the 
master hints nothing of the kind to her. This sense of anxious uncertainty shall not 
weigh upon Ruth. She shall not go elsewhere to pick up. She should stay in Boaz's 
field and glean there quite confidently; she should only go after his maids and also, 
as if she belonged to his servants, draw from the vessel from which his people 
quench their thirst (2:8, 9). - This is much, much more kindness than Ruth, the 
foreigner, can expect; and in the most sincere humility she asks how she comes to 
be a stranger to such loving treatment (2:10). What Boaz answers her is written in 
chap. 2, 11. 12. He praises three things about her: that she has turned to the Lord, 
the God of Israel, to have confidence under his wings; that she - which must remind 
Boaz inwardly of Abraham - has left father and mother and her fatherland and has 
gone to a people she did not know before; that finally she has only shown love and 
faithfulness to her sister-in-law even after her husband's death. So true faith, true 
fear of God, true love she showed. - Ruth, who was not he- 


6) Whether on the very first day when she was in his field? From 2, 7 one must rather 
assume the opposite. 
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When a stranger, who has waited for what she has done in faith to find such 
attention, even praise, even among men, feels what she has heard as a comfort that 
rejoices her ("you have spoken to the heart of your handmaid"), without making her 
arrogant. After all, as a stranger, she is inferior to one of Boaz's handmaids. - This 
very humility calls forth from Boaz another act of increased friendly benevolence 
(2:14-16). With the other reapers, when it is time to eat, she shall eat, by their side, 
dipping her morsel with them in the vinegar that refreshes and revives in the heat of 
the harvest. And he himself shall set before her, when she was well fed, sangs, 
roasted grain; not sparingly, but abundantly, that she may be satisfied, and have left 
over. And he commands the servants to let her read among the sheaves without 
any shameful or hurtful remark, and not to gather them together so carefully. They 
are to notice that this gleaner has been granted a great gleaning, and that insults, 
such as the gleaners in other fields have had to put up with here and there, should 
not affect Ruth without offending and angering the Lord at the same time.) 

. So Ruth, who goes back to work without delay after the meal (2:15) and stays 
at it until evening, comes home with a rich harvest. She has "beaten out", threshed 
out by beating on the threshing floor, what she has gathered. It was nearly an ephah 
of barley; it was much more than even a diligent ear-gleaner usually brought home. 
Naomi sees this, and Ruth gives her some of the roasted grain that was left over 
from her meal. From this Naomi sees that Ruth has done well today, she must have 
gathered from people who mean well by her, who know her, who want to show her 
goodwill and kindness. Who might they be? Ruth knows, she has found out from the 
prostitutes: The man's name is Boaz. - And now Ruth tells in more detail what has 
happened, and that she may read there until everything is reaped. Naomi, who 
already, before she heard Boaz's name, had blessed the unknown benefactor 
(2:19), now repeats her blessings (2:20), and discovers to Ruth, "The man is ours, 
and is our inheritance." But Ruth kept gleaning in Boaz's fields until the barley 
harvest and the wheat harvest were out (2:23). So she did not get into the situation 
that "someone talked to her in another field". 

The "mercy to the dead" which Naomi also praises to Boaz (2:20), and which 
occurs repeatedly in this booklet, gives Johann Brenz occasion for a more detailed 
discussion of this be- 


7) Brenz says very prettily, "Cum Boas tam diligenter familiae commendat, ne Ruth 
molestia afficiatur, sed pro sua voluntate spicas et manipulos colligat, constituit Ruth 
tanquam dominam agri. Si autem fuerit domina hujus agri, quid relinquitur, nisi ut sit uxor 


domini agri?" 
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griff. As is still the case today in papist funeral orations, in Brenz's time there was 
much talk of "mercy on the dead"; and of course the papacy understood and 
understands this to mean above all the intercessions for the deceased and the 
masses for the dead, with which one is to come to the aid of the poor souls in 
purgatory. But is it not rather the Mass-pastors, than the dead, who are benefited by 
the "mercy" which no money for Masses for the souls can afford?! This is "mercy to 
the dead," Brenz shows, when you help the widow and the orphans of a disciple of 
Jesus who has fallen asleep in the faith, both in body and soul, and do good in their 
distress. What you do for his children, you have, as it were, done for him, the 
deceased, for his sake and honor; and on the great day "the Lord will repay you for 
your deed" (2:12) with his special reward of grace, as he is already pleased with it 
here on earth and shows you the good pleasure of men. 

The third chapter now tells us how Naomi endeavors to provide Ruth with a 
husband in Boaz and thus "rest, that it may be well with her" (3:1); how Ruth acts on 
the advice given her (3:2-4) (3:6-9) and thus has good success (3:10-14), which also 
benefits Naomi (3:15-18). 

However, a good success beyond expectation, without, yea, against all merit 
and worthiness, judges Brenz, who is quite angry at the advice of Naemi; and not 
well at Ruth's obedience in this case. "Commendata est et Naemi et Ruth pudicitia 
et pietate. Quid igitur volunt sibi haec turpia et impudica, quae hoc loco 
commemorantur? Anus enim illa Naemi docet Ruth juvenculam, ut lavet se et 
induat vestes cultiores, et jubet eam abire ac observare lectum viri Boas ac sese in 
lectum ejus reclinare; juvencula autem obsequitur. Quid haec aliud sunt, quam 
impudicarum muliercularum negotia, et turpium vetularum ac lenarum 
copulationes, quibus juvenculae seducuntur et impuris scortationibus objiciuntur?" 
But as what the Scripture tells us of drunken Noah, of Lot's disgrace, of Judah and 
Tamar, so what it here tells us of Naomi and Ruth is not written as an example to be 
imitated, but rather for the reason that such things should be shunned and avoided, 
he judges. Naemi indeed meant well by her counsel, Ruth by her obedience, and 
chastely too. "Sed si rem probe consideraveris, hoc muliercularum consilium fuit 
valde imprudens et temerarium. Non male quidem cessit, divina clementia, sed 
quantum attinet ad muliercularum conatum, profecto dederunt occasionem multis 
periculis et magnis sceleribus, ac potius, quantum in se fuit, impedierunt nuptias 
quam adjuverunt. Quid enim, si Boas ex hoc nocturno Ruth accessu judicasset 
ipsam impudicam et odio eam propter impudicitiam rejecisset? Quid, si ebrius 
concubuisset cum ipsa, et postea tanquam scortum repulisset?" That such things 
did not happen comes from God's kind protection. "Deus 
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vertit malum in bonum," but does not make the matter right. And very particularly then 
does Brenz oppose the "puellae, quae conjugio nondum legitime inito cum adolescentibus 
concumbere solent, dicentes, se non inhonesto, sed honesto animo concumbere, videlicet ut 
legitimum conjugium ineant." But let these only not deceive themselves. They have 
no excuse, nor can they justify themselves by the process here narrated. - Thus 
Brenz. And his interpretation does not dispute Wider die analogia fidei, but has the 
greatest difficulty in doing justice to the praise of Boaz (3, 10). Even according to 
our notions of what is chaste and shameful, what Naemi counsels and Ruth does is 
at least daring and captious; and the mere "rustic, moral" (in ReuB, p. 312) cannot 
help us over the offence to which already Origen and Ambrose are witnesses. But 
the text itself teaches us not to regard the matter as so very grave. 

The harvest is in. Now it is time to thresh, to thresh. Today Boaz will begin, 
when night falls and the desire arises that is necessary for threshing. Then Ruth, 
bathed, anointed, in a good robe, like someone who is not doing an indifferent walk, 
but an important one, should be ready to go down to the threshing floor. But because 
what she has to do is actually to ask Boaz to marry her and to declare herself willing 
to do so - a request which Boaz can refuse because "one is nearer", which Naomi 
will have known - it is better that these preliminaries are done in private and without 
witnesses. Therefore Ruth shall cover herself that no one knows her, and she shall 
keep aside until all have departed after supper, and now Boaz also prepares for his 
night's rest. She shall take note of his place of encampment, and when he is asleep, 
she shall uncover his foot-covering and lie down there. Naomi thinks that Boaz will 
awake after a while when the cool night wind blows over his feet, and when he sees 
someone lying at his feet and Ruth comes to talk to him, it will turn out whether he 
is inclined to marry her. Ruth consents; hardly without trepidation (3, 11: "fear not"); 
and the thing succeeds entirely according to Naomi's wish. At midnight Boaz, who 
had lain down to sleep behind an almond, is startled and frightened-a woman lay at 
his feet. He turns and asks, "Who are you?" She answers, "I am Ruth, thy handmaid. 
Spread thy wing over thy handmaid; for thou art a lover of blood." The wing of the 
upper garment or mantle the Jewish bridegroom spread over the bride, indicating 
that she would find protection and shelter with him (Ezek. 16:8). Boaz immediately 
understands that she wants to say: Take me to marriage and protect me! And now 
there follows neither a rebuke of her conduct, let alone a rejection, nor any word 
that would have been unjust before God or man. 
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and what Boaz might have been tempted to do if Ruth's finery had been a lavish 
and sinful one, but the prudent speech of a just man, and at the same time more 
pleased than affected by the proposal. If Ruth had hitherto given proof of her 
godliness and virtue by faithfully following Naomi into the Jewish land, since she 
could count on nothing else but to serve her to the end, Boaz sees in her conduct 
since she has been in Israel a still better proof of the same. She has not gone after 
the young men, either rich or poor, eager to enter into a second marriage with a 
young husband, by which no inheritance might accrue to the family of Elimelech and 
Mahlon - other young widows in her situation would have thought of that, but she 
also wants to obey Naomi in that, in order to build up Mahlon's family, she wants to 
marry him, Boaz, the older man, if he desires her (3:10). So she does not have to 
fear that he will hold her in low esteem because she has offered herself to him; nor 
does her present step overthrow his conviction, which the whole city has, that Ruth 
is a virtuous woman. But he, Boaz, can be blamed if he proceeds to marry her 
without having given the one who, as a still nearer blood friend, has a nearer right 
and thus also a nearer duty towards her, an opportunity to express himself. If to- 
morrow he will prove to be your goel and take you, well. If not, | will take thee, as 
the Lord liveth (3:13). And then he calmly instructs them to sleep at his feet until 
morning, as before; they can trust one to the other; they both know that it is still 
undecided whether Ruth will become the wife of Boaz or of the nearer blood friend. 
But in the morning, before either could know the other, she arose. For the sake of 
Boaz, as well as for Ruth's sake, as well as for the sake of the nearer Goel, all evil 
appearances were to be avoided, and no one was to know that a woman had come 
into the threshing-floor. But empty he would not let her go to her sister-in-law. He 
gave her six matzahs of barley, and then he set out from the threshingfloor, which 
was in the field before the city, to go into the city; and she came to her wife-in-law, 
and told her what had happened. And Naomi said, Be still, my daughter, until thou 
know where it goeth forth: for the man will not rest, let him finish it this day" (3:14- 
18). 

For a better understanding of the Schlutz chapter, in which the other, closer 
Goel appears, "with which no exegete has yet known what to do" (Reutz, p. 314), it 
may be helpful to indicate from the beginning how we have to think of what is 
reported in chapter 4, 3 about the sale of Elimelech's field. Putting Deut. 25, 5-10 
and Deut. 3, 25 ff. together with Ruth 4, 1-8, the following, as | believe, correct 
picture emerges. Before Elimelech left Bethlehem with his own to sojourn in the land 
of Moab and to endure the costly time there, he is already sold his piece of field, 
that is, so 
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as an Israelite was allowed to sell an inheritance. So he will have received what 
was offered to him for the use until the next year of jubilee. With these proceeds he 
went into the land of Moab. Now when Naomi returned with Ruth- there was still the 
possession of Elimelech, which, if Mahlon had still lived, or if there had been a son 
of his, would have reverted to him in the next jubilee. But since he was dead and 
childless, Naomi and Ruth no longer had any claim to that field. But such a just 
claim arose again as soon as the next or next-but-one blood-friend of Elimelech 
chose to marry Ruth and thus raise up seed to Mahlon. In this case, however, since 
Ruth was a foreigner, the request or encouragement could only have come from 
Naomi, who must have been interested in saving what could be saved of her 
husband's family honor and property. A son born of such a marriage would then 
have been the legal heir of Mahlon's claims and finally the heir of Elimelech's field. 
Only, if he wished to have Elimelech's field before the year of jubilee, he had to buy 
it back from him to whom Elimelech had sold it; that is, he had to pay him out a 
compensation, measured according to the nearness of the year of jubilee, for the 
crops to which he was still entitled up to that time. Thus it came about that in the 
present case, though there was no direct obligation on anyone to marry Ruth; for 
neither Boaz nor the nearer Goel were so closely related to Mahlon that they should 
have taken his widow merely because he was childless; yet if a claim to Elimelech's 
inheritance wished to be made, it could only be made by such a relative of his as 
was at the same time willing to marry Ruth. 

Boaz had this willingness; whether the nearer Goel had it was doubtful. But it 
could not be avoided. Therefore Boaz seeks to be clear about it at once. He goes 
to Bethlehem and meets him, and ten men from the elders of the city are called in 
as arbiters and official witnesses that all should be honest and orderly. They sit 
under the gate and negotiate. It turns out that the nearer Goel is willing to venture 
the purchase or compensation sum in question. He declares this twice before the 
citizens and elders of Bethlehem. But when he hears that Ruth is still behind Naomi, 
and that he is only entitled to the inheritance if he marries her, and that he is not 
allowed to make the inheritance his own, but only has to work on it in order to give 
Mahlon "a name for his inheritance," he steps back and says, also twice, "I do not 
want to inherit it. Not that he dislikes the Moabitess; but he fears to spoil his own 
inheritance. 8) It is 


8) We can explain this apprehension in various ways. Keil (Commentary, 2nd A. 1874, 
p. 402): "The solution cost money, in that the annual yields of the field had to be paid until the 
jubilee year. Did he now acquire 
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that was his firm resolution, from which he would not depart. Therefore he declared 
that he was giving up his right to Boaz by taking off his shoe and giving it to Boaz in 
front of all the witnesses. He thus followed an old custom 9) in Israel. And Boaz 
declared before the same witnesses, and before all the people that were otherwise 
assembled under the gate, that he had "bought all that was Elimelech's, and all that 
was Chilion's, and Mahlon's, by the hand of Naomi; also, said he, Ruth the 
Moabitess, Mahlon's wife, will | take to wife, that | may raise up a name for the 
deceased upon his inheritance, and that his name may not be cut off among his 
brethren, and out of the gate of his place. Witness ye this day." - So he enters into 
the inheritance with the clause attached to it in this case. And now when we hear 
that "all the people that were in the gate, together with the elders, said: We are 
witnesses,” and hear the glorious benediction which they cry out to him, "The LORD 
make the woman that cometh into thy house like Rachel and Leah, both of whom 
built the house of Israel, and increase greatly in Ephrathah, and be praised in 
Bethlehem; and let thy house be as the house of 


If he made the same his permanent property, he had increased his real estate by this piece of 
land. If, on the other hand, he should marry Ruth, the redeemed field belonged to the son he 
would beget with her, and he had spent the money paid out of his means for the solution on 
Ruth's son, and thereby deprived his property of a capital and harmed it." Or the Goel might, if 
he were still single, also think well: if perhaps | beget but one son with Ruth, my own name 
would perish, and Mahlon's would receive, and my inheritance come to his line. If he was 
married, which Brenz supposes, he finally said no, quia noluit incommodum, quod familiae 
suae imminere existimabat, si ad priorem quam habebat uxorem etiam Ruth duceret; which 
induced him to renounce the advantage which he might otherwise have expected from the 
inheritance of Elimelech. Johann Gerhard, of course, who in his commentary on Deuteronomy 
answers the question: an constitutio (namely, that of the obligatory marriage of the brother-in- 
law) etiam agat de fratre maritato? very decisively with "minime," in this case spares Goel any 
indication of the reason for his refusal, indeed, would consider him guilty of sinful polygamy if 
he wanted to consummate the marriage in law. 

9) This "old custom in Israel" is not to be confused with the ceremony commanded by 
God 5 Mos. 25, 9, which was applied solely to the brother-in-law who refused the marriage in 
law. Neither was the nearer Goel Mahlon's brother, but more distantly related. And Ruth would 
not have had the right to take off his shoe, to spit at him, or to spit out before him, according to 
Deut. 25:9 - Besides this divine law for this one particular case, we find here a custom, not 
unknown elsewhere in the Orient, of symbolically expressing the assignment of rights by the 
taking off of the shoe in all kinds of transactions of purchase and sale. We are dealing here with 
this custom alone, which must have already been abandoned at the time of the writing of the 
booklet. 
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Perez, whom Tamar bore to Judah, of the seed which the LORD shall give thee of 
this young woman," we find in it, on the one hand, the confirmation of what Boaz 
had said before to Ruth (3:11): "All the city of my people know that thou art a 
virtuous woman," and, on the other hand, in view of the last words, we understand 
how the writer comes to add just the lineage of Perez (4:18-22). 

So everything happened honestly and properly. The wedding took place 
between Boaz and Ruth. And while he lay with her, the LORD gave her to conceive, 
and she bare a son. This is attributed to the Lord, not to Boaz. For children are a 
gift of the Lord, and the womb is a gift. God gives them to whom he will. If he will 
not, a Rachel may long defy him: Provide me children; if not, | die. - But the nurse 
of this child, who now takes Mahlon's and Elimelech's inheritance, becomes Naomi, 
who is congratulated by the women of Bethlehem, that the refreshment and 
provision of her old age is now so gloriously provided for. "For thy cord that loved 
thee hath borne him, which is better unto thee than seven sons" (4:13-16). With the 
note that the boy of Boaz and Ruth was named Obed, who was Jesse's father and 
David's grandfather, and with the postscript of the genealogy from Perez to David, 
the book closes. - 

Now for what purpose is it written? Ed. Reu®B registers: "The author wanted 
to recommend compulsory marriage (Bertholdt); he wanted to preach tolerance 
against foreigners (Niemeyer); he wanted to show that virtue is always rewarded in 
the end (Riegler); he wanted to paint a model for mothers-in-law and ‘daughters to 
imitate (Moldenhawer); he wanted to draw the ideal of marriage (Wirth); he wanted 
to teach that Christians may make contracts of sale (Brenz); and if not exactly the 
purpose, yet the use of the story is (according to Dereser) that the peasants, when 
they hear the same, do not fall asleep in church" (p. 313). - "The ordinary opinion, 
however, and in a certain sense the correct one, is that the book was written for the 
honor of David, whether to prove that the king had decent forefathers (Eichhorn, 
Géthe), or merely to supplement his story, because nothing is said of the latter 
elsewhere." The view that "Ruth moved to Bethlehem out of fear of God (Bleek), 
out of an urge for Jehovah (Umbreit), and that the book was written to glorify faith, 
for the sake of which Ruth was worthy to become the progenitor of Christ," is 
rejected by Ed. Reutz far from himself. And yet it is the only correct one, shared 
also by Joh. Brenz, to whom Ed. Reutz, for the sake of his habit of satirical witticism, 
imputes a false statement of purpose, meant only for the 4th chapter of the book. 
The little book Ruth, says Brenz, small as it is, is yet written for the sake of great 
causes. He then also mentions that here we have 
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an example of the kindred marriage commanded in the law, which is to raise up 
seed to the brother, but says: This little book is chiefly for the purpose of acquainting 
us with the family of Ruth, which is named in the genealogy of JEsu, and that we 
may have, as it were, a commentary on the words in the genealogy of Matthew, 
"Boaz begat Obed of Ruth." That this miserable Moabitess became the progenitrix 
of a David, and, what is much more, of Christ, coming out of the dust to the highest 
honors, is to be reported here for the strengthening of our faith. - That this is the 
ultimate purpose of this book, which seeks to tell us how a Gentile woman came 
into the fellowship of God's people and to the honor of becoming the ancestress of 
the house of David, from which the Messiah was to descend, is no doubt to a 
Christian who considers that this book of the Old Testament, like all Scripture, bears 
witness to Christ. 


Miscellany. 


Gospel fragments on Egyptian clay sherds. A. Dei&mann writes in the 
"Chr. W.": "Since the great book by Ulrich Wilcken, 'Griechische Ostraka aus 
Agypten und Nubien’ (Greek Ostraca from Egypt and Nubia), we know that the clay 
sherd was of great importance as writing material in antiquity, and we are 
excellently informed about the Greek ostraca of Egypt. In his 'Coptic Ostraca' W. E. 
Crum has published hundreds of described sherds in Coptic language from 
Christian times. The fact that we possess a particularly large number of ostraca 
described in ink from Egypt is due to the favourable soil and climatic conditions of 
this wonderful country. In the rest of the ancient world, too, it was not uncommon to 
write on ostraca, only they are preserved in much smaller numbers. We all know 
the ostracism of Kleifthenes; several shards of this great Athenian plebiscite have 
recently been rediscovered in Athens. In Wiesbaden, | saw an ostracon with Latin 
writing in the museum a few weeks ago, which was excavated there on the site of 
Langgasfe 29. A clay sherd discovered in Megara with the text of the Lord's Prayer 
was published by Rudolf Knopf in Marburg. Ostraca have also been mentioned in 
various introductions to the New Testament, where ancient writing materials are 
treated. Eberhard Nestle, in his introduction to the Greek New Testament, remarks 
that the New Testament has not yet been proved to exist in ostraca, and he was 
probably right in 1899. In the meantime, however, apart from Knopf's 
Vaterunserscherbe, Crum has published in his Coptic ostraka also some Greek 
ones which contain scriptural words, among them 
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two sayings from the Gospel of Luke. But much more significant is a publication of 
the Chief Inspector of the Administration of Antiquities in Assiout (Egypt) Gustave 
Lefebvre, which | have just received through the kindness of the author: "Fragments 
Greks des Evangiles sur Ostraka." This publication gives the text of 20 larger and 
smaller Greek ostraka with fragments from our Gospels. Acquired by Bouriant in 
Upper Egypt some years ago, these sherds are an ornament of the Institut franqais 
d'archeologie orientale. Their location and the circumstances of their discovery 
could no longer be determined, but their authenticity is beyond question. The age 
can be assumed from the writing: the shards were written around the 7th century 
AD, during the time of the Arab conquest. They contain the text, written by three 
different hands, of Matth. 27, 31. 32; Mark. 5, 40. 41; 9, 17. 18. 22; 15, 21; Luk. 12, 
13-15; 12, 15. 16; 22, 40-45; 22, 45-49; 22, 49-53; 22, 53. 54; 22, 55-59; 22, 59. 
60; 22, 61; 22, 61-64; 22, 65-69; 22, 70. 71; John 1, 1-9; 1, 14-17; 18, 19-25; 19, 
15-17. It can be seen at once that the Gospel of Luke is the most richly covered; 
two ostraca carry the continuous text of Luk 12, 13-16 and ten ostraca even the 
whole text of Luk 22, 40-71, i.e. of a large piece of the Passion History. That these 
ten ostraca belong together is also marked externally by the fact that the scribes 
numbered them with the numerals 1-10. Thus, in any case, the Johannean 
fragments do not come from different owners, but also belong to one and the same 
series. This observation is important in two respects: first, it indicates that all of 
these Gospel ostraca probably come from one and the same find (this is also 
supported by the fact that on the one Luke sherd is the fragment of Mark 9:3, a 
piece from the story of the Transfiguration, which is continued on the one Mark 
sherd), and second, it indicates the overall character of these Bible sherds by 
answering the question: For what purpose do you suppose these ostraca were 
inscribed with Gospel words? The editor informs that Perdrizet had suggested to 
him the hypothesis that the ostraka were amulets. However, the series of ten pieces 
belonging to each other and the presumed other series suggest another 
explanation much closer. It is quite inconceivable that someone would have carried 
ten pieces of ostraka as an amulet, for the simple reason that they are much too 
heavy for an amulet. | have myself tested this without thinking of the amulet 
question: at lectures | have repeatedly carried ten or twelve pieces from my 
collection of ostraca in my pocket to show to the listeners: the otherwise very 
pleasant burden was actually not comfortable. So it will remain with Lefebvre's 
conjecture that the sherds 
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have been described in order to produce a cheap Gospel lectionary, a book of 
readings or read-alouds with selected Gospel pericopes or perhaps also the 
continuous text of the individual Gospels. And those who know the nature of the 
ostraca are now faced with the realization of the most intrinsic significance of this 
new find. The ostraca were, as a rule, the writing material of the poor; the shard 
was to be had for nothing, even in the most meagre household, if some wicked 
nobody had broken the oil jug or the dough bowl. He who was self-respecting did 
not write a letter on a potsherd so easily; only in an emergency, and then he 
excused himself that he was in the country and had no papyrus at hand. (Such and 
similar other formulas are in the Coptic sherd letters at Crum.) Whoever wrote or 
had written to himself gospel texts on ostraka was a poor man: perhaps a monk or 
a schoolboy, or a woman from the number of the other nameless. Therefore we can 
write on the beautiful publication of Lefebvre the words: the Gospels in the hands 
of the lower people, the Gospel among the poor of Egypt in the age of the 
approaching Islam!" F.B. 

Was Paul an epileptic? The liberal theologians, as we know, declare Paul 
to be the great falsifier of Christianity. And to make this plausible, they add the 
second assertion that Paul was an epileptic, "a thoroughly sick man, tormented by 
severe nervous and mental disorders." But what is to be thought of this theory, an 
article in the "A. E. L. K." thus says: "We know what a self-confession of Paul this 
theory is based upon. In the twelfth chapter of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
besides the uplifting revelations of which he has been made worthy, he tells of 
deeply humiliating sufferings: a Satanic angel beating him with fists, and carrying 
about with him a stake in his flesh. | can understand how the theologians, at a loss 
to give Paul the right diagnosis, fell back on the information that the great teacher 
of the pagans was epileptic, and that Caesar and Napoleon were afflicted with the 
same malady. But since this condemnation contains at the same time an 
accusation, a devaluation of the Pauline Gospel, the utmost caution is called for. | 
have therefore contacted a physician, namely Dr. Blimcke in Bethel near Bielefeld, 
who in his capacity as senior physician of the von Bodelschwingh Institutions has a 
rare amount of experience. The aforementioned, just now busy with a scientific work 
on the question: Was Paul epileptic?" had the kindness to answer my questions 
very definitely and reliably. (1) Is the clinical picture which the apostle gives of his 
bodily sufferings such as corresponds to epilepsy? Mine. From the passages of the 
New Testament which come into question, the clinical diagnosis: epilepsy cannot 
be 
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reconstruct. Nowhere is there even a hint that Paul suffered from convulsions, and 
nowhere is there a hint that the epileptic character degeneration, which always 
occurs with epilepsy that has existed for decades, was manifested’. (2) Is an 
epileptic capable of enduring this excess of suffering, of enduring such hardships, 
and yet displaying this mental vigour and this physical efficiency? Mine, never. 
What is to be thought of the whole theory? Medically it cannot be supported at all, 
just as Paul's name is not found in any medical textbook among the known 
epileptics'. So there remains only the fact of analogy to support this view that 
Caesar and Napoleon were also epileptics. As to the former, | refer to the account 
of the Roman historian Suetonius, who relates that Caesar was twice afflicted with 
the 'people's assembly disease,’ that is, with epileptic accidents, while transacting 
public business. | must leave it to the medical men to deal with the curious passage 
concerning the physical condition of the great Roman. With regard to Napoleon, a 
young friend who is exceptionally well read in Napoleonic source literature has 
given me the information that even those who are most familiar with Napoleon's 
physical life, such as his long-time valet Constant, know nothing of epilepsy, and 
that the legend of epilepsy may have been prompted by facial neuralgia combined 
with involuntary twitching. That Caesar might have had a similar cause does not 
seem to me impossible. Forgive the digression. It was necessary in a certain sense, 
if we were not to form a false picture of the hero and his work, the hero whom we 
now have to accompany into his passion. No, Paul went into his passion as well as 
JEsus spiritually strong, healthy, normal, and clear. If | may venture a guess as to 
the bodily sufferings, as to the earthen vessel in which he carried his treasure, it is 
this: What made the apostle's efficiency so difficult that he pleaded three times hotly 
for deliverance from this plague was ophthalmia, a painful eye disease, which at 
the same time disfigured the apostle, made him highly dependent on his 
surroundings, and weakened his eyesight, so that he had to dictate his briefs, only 
to add a final salutation with his own hand in each case. That he nevertheless 
solved his task, overcame the obstacles and thus let himself be satisfied with God's 
grace, steadfastly endured this suffering in addition to the others inflicted on him by 
his enemies, that is an essential trait that must not be forgotten in the drawing of 
his heroic greatness. " F. B. 
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Literature. 


COUNTRY SERMONS. New Series. Vol. II. Sermons on the Epistles for the 
Church Year. Festive Cycle Advent to Pentecost. By Rev. F. Kuegele. 
Augusta Publishing Company, Crimora, Va. 1906. price: $1.25. 

P. Kigele has long been known in our midst as a preacher to whom God has given ina 
high degree the gift of presenting his word correctly for teaching, for punishment, for correction, 
for chastisement in justice and above all also for consolation. The present sermons again bear 
eloquent witness to this, in which the old truth is applied in a correct manner to our time and 
our circumstances. Thirty-eight sermons are offered here to the reader, sermons in which one 
can see in every line how deeply they have been thought through and how carefully they have 
been worked out. The Independent is right in saying of these sermons, "They are scriptural, 
simple, chaste in diction and deal plainly and directly with the needs and sins of 
men and the one way open in Christ fof the true stuff and inspired by the right 
spirit, and cannot fail to carry a blessing with them." F. B. 


Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


1. America. 

The "Watching Church" writes: "The first to write against Pfeffinger was the court 
preacher Stolz. In 1558 his writing came out. Stolz gives the point in dispute thus: 'The question 
is not whether the will of the natural man is still able to do something in natural things, but 
whether he is able to do something or nothing to become a child of God; and there it is clear, 
there is nothing left in man after the fall that could somehow be a cause to appropriate and 
attain eternal salvation. It is the work of God's grace alone when man comes to faith and resists 
his old man. It is not enough, therefore, to say that the will of the old man is set in motion by 
the Holy Spirit, that he consents, but the Holy Spirit first gives this consent; for the Scripture 
says: God gives will and accomplishment, and not only: God moves, kindles the will. God 
creates in us a new will and knowledge. The rejection of grace is our work; but the acceptance 
of grace is the exclusive work and gift of God. So far all is right; but now Pride draws an evil 
conclusion, and that is, "The cause of the election of the one, and the damnation of the other, 
is not in man, in his free will, but only in God's grace and righteousness, the causes of which it 
is not necessary to inquire further.’ In these words the cause of damnation is placed in God. 
The Synergists made the reason conclusion, 'Because the cause of damnation is in man, so is 
the cause of salvation in man;' Pride makes the reason conclusion on the other side, 'Because 
the cause of man's blessedness is in God, so is the cause of damnation in God." - Exactly what 
is taught and rejected here is what Missouri teaches and rejects. We teach that no man, even 
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not by virtue of grace, has the faculty of accepting grace before his conversion, but that God 
works this acceptance, this new willing, in man himself, and not merely the faculty of it. And we 
reject the conclusion, if any one infer from the fact that God alone converts one without any 
human intervention, that the cause of unbelief and damnation lies in God, and not in man alone. 
In like manner we also reject the conclusion of the synergists and our opponents, who infer from 
the fact (and the sayings of Scripture which teach this fact) that man alone, and not God, is to 
blame when man is lost, that the ground (or explanatory ground) of conversion and blessedness 
is not in God alone, but also in the conduct of man, and accordingly maintain that conversion 
and blessedness are with dependent on the conduct of man. He who is in earnest with the 
above propositions of the "Watching Church" agrees with Missouri in the doctrine of conversion. 
F. B. 

The Lutheran and Secret Societies. A vigorous protest against an evil from which our 
public school system suffers, comes from the superintendent of schools at Reading, Pa. Many 
complaints were received on the part of parents, and the fact that membership in these societies 
became the cause of many pupils failing the examination, gave the head of these schools a 
desirable opportunity to strike the societies a severe blow. Here are his words: "Every friend of 
the public schools should, in my opinion, deplore the fact that these fraternities have found 
admission into our public schools. Our public schools, more than all our institutions, are the 
product of democratic government, and every boy and girl should be equal. Whereas these 
societies divide the schools into parties, and breed a spirit of segregation and factionalism. They 
give occasion to unnatural friendships, provoke quarrels, nourish selfishness and 
superciliousness, confuse the notion of right and wrong, lead boys and girls to club life, habituate 
to extravagance, destroy diligence and discipline, and impair the value of the schools." What he 
says of these societies is true in equal matzo of secret societies in general. It is nothing unusual 
for a husband to belong to five or even ten societies until he is little more than a boarder at 
home. This is one reason why so many families have lost their head. - The Watching Church 
quotes this from the Lutheran, and adds, "The above." 
we take from the Lutheran the main leaf of the General Council, and 
We quote it because this paper rarely touches on the question of the Lodge, and because what 
is said here does not go to the heart of the matter. How will the Lutheran answer for it before 
God, that he has given his 
Why does he not come clean with his numerous readers, that he does not show them that the 
Lodge is a thoroughly anti-Christian institute, one of the noblest weapons for Satan to fight 
against the Church of God? Why does he not show his readers that the Lodge has a false, anti- 
Christian religion, which requires neither faith in Christ nor repentance, regeneration, 
conversion, sanctification, in short, none of the things which Scripture teaches are necessary to 
salvation, but grants every member of good standing access to eternal life? The Greek 
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in the schools are, however, of the worst kind, but they are harmless in comparison with the 
Lodge. By asserting that the Lodge is no better than the latter, the real danger is not revealed 


to any man. The Lutheran wants to be a standard-bearer of the contending Church, but does 
not even call the attention of its readers to one of its most dangerous enemies, and does not 
lead the fight against it. We ask: How does the Lutheran and 
even the other papers which persistently fail to deal with this question-how will they repudiate 
the charge that they are dumb dogs, and how will they cleanse their hands of the blood of those 
who are lost because they were not warned? Or do the editors of the Lutheran not know the 
Lodge? The reviewer of a German paper wrote 
He said that he had never been a member of a Lodge and could therefore not judge whether 
what was said in the booklet was fact. Is this also the position of the Lutheran? We do not 
know; but that 
It is clear that if a shepherd were made aware that wolves were making the area unsafe, and 
he were too indolent or too indifferent to convince himself of the truth of what he had heard, he 
would not be a faithful shepherd and would absolutely be responsible for any damage. And the 
pastor who wants to excuse himself today with ignorance in the Lodge matter is not faithful 
either; he is a hireling and will be so called at the Last Day. He who will see must admit that the 
Lodge, by its false religion, serves the devil, and leads none of its members to Christ, but is a 
guide to hell. It is also a fact that many, many follow their instruction. Whoever wants to know, 
can know. Why then is one dumb?" 

F. B. 

The Canada "Church Gazette" reports from the meeting of the Synod of Canada in 
Berlin, among other things, as follows: "It is Saturday. Already two days of work lie behind us. 
As yet little business has been transacted. Much remains to be done and little time. Already 
there is a noticeable urge among the synod members to get the work done quickly. Then two 
guests enter the meeting, the Rev. J. Andrew, of the High Church of England, and the Rev. W. 
Bradley, of the Presbyterian communion. They bring the greetings and blessings of the 


‘Ministerial Association of Berlin,' and the President, on behalf of the Synod, gives them a 
most friendly and cordial welcome. "What an unwelcome interruption,” this or that one might 
well think. "What have we Lutherans to do with the Presbyterians and the Episcopalians! Let 
them stay where they are!’ Let such answer: 'Yes, we have business with them; for the 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians form a part of the visible Christian Church, of which we 
Lutherans are also only a part. As among us, the communion of the word and sacrament, so 
among them, since they are also communions of the word, there are certainly those who belong 
to the congregation of the saints. Admittedly, they are separated from us by confessional 
barriers; we must not break down these barriers, nor blur them by the practice of pulpit 
fellowship - but they do have in common with us: the work, part of the means, and the goal. We 
must not lose sight of this unity, with all our awareness of diversity, if we are really serious about 
the confession: "I believe in a holy Christian faith. 
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the church, the congregation of the saints. "March separately, strike united," this should become 
more and more a principle, as in the military, so also in the spiritual sohere. Therefore, church 
bodies of different Christian confessions, if they stand on the common ground of justification by 
grace through faith alone, may well wish God's blessing on their labors without offending their 
confessions. It would be nice if Lutheran church bodies would take this as an example. O it is 
a strange and sad spectacle: while strangers reach out to us, greeting and wishing us blessing, 
the Lutheran brother in faith stands from afar, suspicious and resentful. Our official declaration 
that we stand entirely on the Lutheran confession is not enough for him. Suspiciously he asks, 
"How do you understand that? Do you have the same thought as | do? And for the thought the 
same sign, the same word as | have? Have you arrived at the same teaching in the same way 
as | have? Do you not have ulterior motives?’ That means nothing else: Fortunately, in this 
otherwise imperfect world, each man may have his own head and think with his own head." 
This, however, is the fault with Presbyterians and Episcopalians and all other non-Lutheran 
communions, that instead of taking their reason captive and submitting to the Word of God, 
they want to "have their own head." And it is characteristic of the unionistic current of our time 
that Lutherans, too, vindicate this right to man, in the interest of ecclesiastical unity. And yet the 
matter is such that the Lutheran Church is united in spirit as soon as all Lutherans have learned 
to renounce this right not merely theoretically but also practically. And as soon as the sects also 
abandon this supposed right, all Christendom on earth is united, and all can acknowledge each 
other as brethren and wish each other God's blessing on the work which they do. But as long 
as the sects want to have their own head, we cannot wish them God's blessing on their work 
with the Canadian Synod. Why? Because their work, in so far as it spreads error (e. g. in the 
doctrine of the means of grace), is warfare against God and His Word. But to fight Against God 
and His Word we cannot wish God's blessing on anyone. - The following words of their "church 
bulletin" about the synod in Berlin also testify to the lax position of the Canadian synod: "Here" 
(at the doctrinal negotiations in Berlin) "theses were once again presented on a doctrine which 
has already raised violent storms in the Lutheran Church of America: The doctrine of the 
ministry. It has not come to full clarity and understanding among themselves; there has been 
no lack of heated debates, but such disputing is for the most part stimulating and is like pepper 
and salt that makes the soup all the more piquant. If over all this only that is kept which our 
"Kirchenblatt" has chosen as its slogan: In necessities unity - in minor matters liberty - in 


everything love." The same motto is carried by the Lutheran 


co} 


Observer of the Unionist General Synod at the head: "In essentials, unity; in non- 
essentials, liberty; in all things, charity." This, however, does not prevent the Canada 
"church paper" from occasionally polemicizing against the unionism and indifferentism of the 
General Synod, because of its fellowship with the sects, and because it regards non- 
fundamental doctrines as non-binding 
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Declares. And yet, as far as indifferentism and unionism are concerned, the difference between 
the Canadian Synod and the General Synod is not qualitative as well as quantitative. If it is a 
question of what we are to believe of God's Word, the distinction between essential and non- 
essential pieces is of the foul kind. We are guilty of believing all that God says and doing all 
that He commands. A child may not to his parents, and a Christian to his God. Distinguishing 
essentials from non-essentials, say, "I obey in all essentials, but in non-essentials | do as | 
please." 
F.B. 

The Chicago Conference of the Wartburg Synod, which is part of the General Synod, at its 
last meeting professed the principle: "Lutheran altars for Lutheran communicants and Lutheran 
pulpits for Lutheran pastors." - Also in a paper of the General Synod, the "Lutheran Zion 
Messenger," was the following: "It would be great folly to deny that the different Lutheran 
Synods of America have distinguishing characteristics and represent different directions. But it 
is a still greater folly if some synods no longer wish to recognize each other as Lutheran. In 
spite of all the differences that divide us from one another, the Lutheran Church is one, and all 
Lutheran synods in this country should recognize one another at least to the extent that they 
maintain pulpit and communion fellowship with one another. Have not all the Lutheran synods 
the same doctrine of Holy Communion, is not the same gospel preached in all the Lutheran 
pulpits of America? Much has been sinned by some narrow-minded advocates of Lutheran 
"orthodoxy' in the German Lutheran synods through spiteful, uncharitable, haughty judgment 
of the General Synod. Many of our critics have simply denied us all Lutheranism. Whoever 
asserts such a thing either does not really know the position of the General Synod (and this is 
usually the case with our critics), or he does not know in what right Lutheranism actually 
consists. We maintain that in our rock-solid conviction of the Scriptural nature of the Lutheran 
Confession, and in our fidelity to the Lutheran Church, we are surpassed by none, and if any 
one can find better Lutherans than we, let us welcome the discovery." - Now, if the sentence to 
which the preachers from the Wartburg Synod confess is correct, and if the case stands in such 
a way that this confession could be communicated in numerous papers as something new from 
the General Synod, which also contradicts the other pronouncements of various papers in the 
General Synod in almost every number: then, according to their own confession, the General 
Synodists cannot at any rate be considered as Lutherans of the first class. F. B. 

Theses on Conversion. The "Kirchenblatt" of Reading reports: "In Chicago, Father Lederer 
gave a lecture on the doctrine of the Lutheran Church on free will at a conference of German 
pastors of the General Synod. The lecture was based on the following theses, which were 
unanimously adopted by the conference: 1. In those things which concern earthly life, as far as 
they can be known by the natural mind, man has freedom of will, and the natural man can 
therefore live an outwardly respectable life even outside of regeneration. 
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2. (2) In spiritual matters man has no free will, that is, he cannot by his natural powers rightly 
know God nor rightly serve Him, nor can he by his natural powers do anything to redeem himself 
from sin or to acquire righteousness before God. (3) Through the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
who gives him power to do this, the will of man has the ability to agree with the word of God 
and to decide for salvation. 4th But to this activity of man's will no merit may be ascribed, for 
we obtain salvation by grace alone, through faith alone, for Christ's sake alone." - The third 
proposition is evidently false, for God does not merely give man the ability to be converted, but 
God converts him and works in him the willing itself. God does not merely enable man to decide 
for himself, but God decides man by working right willing himself in him and making a willing 
one out of a non-willing one. The fourth thesis may therefore be well-meant, but in comparison 
with the third it is senseless and incapable of saving the sola gratia. Where it is taught that 
man must decide for himself, all assurances that it is nevertheless all grace are of no avail, and 
are simply not true. Even papists would not long resist such a declaration that everything is vain 
grace. 
F.B. 


The Lutheran Observer of August 17 writes: "What is God? All religions are an attempt 
to answer this question. The heathen world, through its ‘broken lights,’ has seen a perverted 
image of Him. Buddhism sees Him as blind fate and irresistible force. Mohammedanism 
stands on a higher plane, and sees Him as a personal being, but of a sensual and cruel nature. 
The Hebrews, through the ‘lively oracles' committed to them, had a truer view, but still an 
onesided and imperfect image. Their Jehovah was a Hebrew divinity, narrow in his 
sympathies, and vindictive and relentless in the exercise of his sovereignty. When men had 
advanced far enough to see God in a better light, He sent forth His Son, through whom the 
true revelation of His nature has at last been made. . . . The gods of the Gentiles were wicked 
and vengeful; and even the Jewish Jehovah seemed harsh and exacting; but Christ showed 


us that the real God is the personification of kindliness and love." The Observer does not seem 
to realize how far he has opened the gates to modern unbelief with the above words. How long will it be before 
the Observer also takes on the lying prophets..: Mohammed, Confucius and Buddha, for precursors of Christ 


and praising their teachings as precursors of Christianity? And when the Observer claims in the same article, 
"Jesus first taught men to say, 'Our Father.' The Jews did not address Him as 'Father,"" this is 
also false, The Sunday School Times writes Sept. 8: "Not only in the Old Testament, but in the 
forms of Jewish prayers in Old and New Testament times which have been preserved 
outside of the Scriptures, are there references to God as Father. In a benediction,’ which 
preceded the so-called 'Shema' of the Jews' public worship before the time of Jesus (the 
Shema being 'a kind of "belief," or "creed," ' composed of certain passages of Scripture) 
occurred the following phrases: 'With great love Thou hast loved us, 0 Lord our God, and 
with much overflowing pity Thou hast pitied us, our Father and our King.' Again, in what 


is 
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called the 'Shemoneh Esreh, i. e., the chief prayer, which every Israelite, even 
women, slaves, and children, had to repeat three times a day,' occur the petitions, 
‘Cause us to turn, 0 our Father, to Thy law;' 'Forgive us, our Father, for we have 


sinned.” As "my Father," “our Father," God is called, e. g., Ps. 89:26; Isa. 63:16; 64:8. The Old 
Testament knows no other God, nor in essence any other religion than the New Testament. 
F. B. 

At the "American Federation of Catholic Associations” in Buffalo, Bishop McFaul 
said: The Federation strives for three main goals: 1. the unification of all Catholics in the United 
States; 2. the fight against divorce and socialism; 3. Catholic influence on public opinion in all 
great problems of the present. - On the school question, McFaul proposed the following 
"compromise": "1. Let our Catholic parochial schools stand as they are. 2. make no demand for 
compensation for the religious instruction given in them. We do not want this. We have seen 
what the result of this was in the countries where the clergy (priests) were paid by the state. 
Our principle is: let the pastor feed the flock and live off the flock. Let our students be examined 
by a state or city board of education, and if our schools can deliver the goods, then you shall 
pay for them honestly. Mark well, we do not claim the money that belongs to others." - The 
Catholic Educational Association, which claims 1,500,000 pupils, passed a resolution in 
Cleveland to the effect that Washington was right in asserting that religion, morality, and 
intelligence were the only sure supports of our republic; that all right-thinking Americans must 
therefore recognize the great work of education which the Roman Church is doing in our 
country; that the Roman Church is no obstacle to the state, but that by her religious education 
she strengthens the principles of authority and obedience. - On this point the "Chr. Ap." rightly 
remarks that it is a fallacy for papists to infer from Washington's words of religion and morality 
that this is what he meant of the Roman religion. The fact is, that the Papal Church, and not 
merely accidentally, but by its inmost nature, is pernicious to true religion and morality, and 
consequently to the state and welfare of a people. But what is true of the Papal Church is 
naturally true of its school system. If, therefore, the free American State can do nothing to 
abolish these schools, it may do still less to promote and help to build them with its money. 

F. B. 

At Spokane, Wash. a Norwegian Lutheran society is thinking of starting a college, for 
which the Spokane Chamber of Commerce has already contributed $5000.00. The total cost of 
the four new institutional buildings is estimated at about $85,000. The main building alone is 
expected to cost $30,000. Thirty-four miles east of Spokane, namely, at Coeur d' Alene, Idaho, 
Swedish Lutherans intend to build a college, provided the Synod gives its approval. 

Prof. F. Peabody, who lectured last winter at the University of Berlin, speaks of the 
difference between professors at German and American institutions thus: "The difference 
between the German and the American professor consists chiefly in the fact that the latter works 
harder and more perseveringly than we do, and above all in the fact that 
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they begin to work actively and seriously at the age of ten and never stop as long as they live. 
This produces the special type of scholar. The German scholar is content with his work, is not 
ambitious, is far removed from the commercial or diplomatic and court life of the great city, is 
happy in his tasks and content to be the comrade of great books and great thoughts." 

The Luther Song at Yale. The "Z. u. A." writes: "Since its founding in 1702, the Luther 
hymn has been sung at the closing ceremonies of Yale University: "Our God is a Mighty 
Fortress. This year it was not allowed to be sung because the Roman alumni protested it. This 
is only one example out of hundreds of how Protestants cowardly support Roman arrogance, 
which becomes more intolerable every day. The cowardice of many Protestants is nowadays 
almost as wicked as the insolence and impudence of the Romanists." Liberalism everywhere 
works into the hands of Rome. F. B. 

The representatives of German in Cleveland sent a letter to the Board of Education in 
which they explained the reasons for their position. In this letter they also refer to the testimony 
of outstanding American educators, e.g. to the following address, which Dr. Joh. B. Peaslee, 
then superintendent of the elementary school in Cincinnati, gave some years ago at a teachers' 
meeting in Chicago: "The opinion that the study of the German language hinders the progress 
of children in English has been completely refuted by statistics. When | came to Cincinnati from 
New England, where | was born and educated, | likewise entertained this erroneous opinion. 
But at the first half-yearly examination it turned out that my German boys were among the very 
best in the English subjects. The examination at the end of the school year came, and once 
again my German boys proved themselves and could be transferred with the best certificates. 
My prejudice had received a blow. | began to realize that the study of German was not so bad 
after all as | had imagined. This prompted me to make a detailed examination of the school 
statistics of the entire city during a period of ten years. The statistics showed that in each of 
these ten years the pupils in the German-English department - that is, those who studied two 
languages - were on average almost a year younger when they were transferred to the Grammar 
Schools than those who studied only English. . .. And when | considered that during all these 
years the pupils had had to solve on an average at least seventy per cent of the questions set 
by the school superintendent, which were the same for every child in that class in the whole 
town, this fact astonished me until | understood how it could be explained. | doubted no longer; 
| knew that the study of German did not arrest the progress of the pupils in English." The "Ref. 
Kz." remarks: "Similar testimony as to the value of teaching German in the elementary schools 
is available from Dr. Kiddle, formerly superintendent of the public schools of New York, Dr. 
Rickoff, at that time superintendent of the schools of Cincinnati and Cleveland, from Dr. W. T. 
Harris, formerly superintendent of the elementary schools in St. Louis, and others, so that to the 
impartial expert there can be little doubt on this point. " F. B. 
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ll. Abroad. 


The inconsistent position of the Breslauers. According to the "E. L. F.," the 
"Kirchenblatt" of the Breslau Synod writes: "He who judges a church merely by the confession 


de jure, but does not care at all whether it still exists de facto, that is, in fact, is like a man 
who calmly drinks the most dangerous poison, if only there is still a nice label on the bottle." 
"Serious pastors must bear in mind that any such false teacher who officiates in a church of 
their confession may also become the shepherd of their parishioners, if they, which can so 
easily happen with the present intercourse, warp into the parish of the person concerned. It is 
not enough, therefore, to preach faithfully oneself; one is also jointly responsible for the 
preaching of the gospel that goes on in the swing of other pulpits of the church." With these 
words, however, the position of the Breslauers to the actually unionistic Lutheran regional 
churches, especially in Saxony and Bavaria, is bad. They do not want to know anything about 
leaving these churches, because the constitutional bodies of these churches have not yet 
granted the false doctrine equal rights. The "Kirchenblatt" writes: "This distinction entitles us 
even today to take a different position to the still fundamentally Lutheran regional churches than 
to the Lutheran regional church of Prussia, in spite of the fact that we are accused of half- 
heartedness by the Missourian side." - This evidently does not agree with the above remarks of 


the "Kirchenblatt," that a church is to be judged not merely as it stands in it de jure, but also 
de facto. But even the Breslau "Kirchenblatt" will not deny that in the Saxon and other German 


regional churches false doctrine is de facto tolerated and recognized, often even in its most 
blatant form. F.B. 


In the "Stiddeutsche Freikirche" Pastor Meisinger accuses the Missourians of 
Calvinism and claims that Missouri teaches that God is to blame for Judas not coming back to 
faith after his fall. To this the "E. L. F." replies, among other things, as follows: "Never have we 
doubted or denied that the cause of sin is not God, but the perverse will of man, corrupted by 
the devil. But because, on the other hand, we hold with all earnestness the truth that the cause 
of Peter's looking again from his fall is to be found in God's grace alone, we are unable to 
answer the question: Why, since Judas and Peter were alike fallen from grace, and lay in ruin, 
and alike could not help themselves, is one of them (Judas) given up in hardened mind, and 
the other (Peter), though in like guilt, is again converted? To this question we give no answer, 
but reject it with our confession as an improper question. How can it be said that we "seek a 
contradiction in God"? No, we do not seek a contradiction in God, but we leave unanswered a 
question which, to be sure, seems to our reason to contain a contradiction, because it is not 
answered in Scripture, and its answer from reason, whatever it may be, must lead to a 
blasphemy, either by annulling the universal grace of God, or by overthrowing the 'by grace 
alone.' This is not Calvinistic heresy, 
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does not touch on it, but is precisely the teaching of the Lutheran confession (cf. Concord XI, § 
57). - Pastor Meisinger evidently holds the error that in conversion God only supplies the power, 
and that man, if conversion is to come otherwise, must use it rightly. Yes, he seems to suppose 
that the still unconverted man can earnestly call upon God for his conversion. F. B. 

Union in Alsace-Lorraine. The "E. L. F." of July 29 writes: "The 'Theol. Blatter’ from 
Strasbourg write (1906, p. 133): How long will it be before the Union question will come to us 
in all its sharpness and demand a clear, unambiguous answer? The Union has already cast its 
net of collections over our church, in order to make a beginning in this way; and there is no lack 
of men who, although they call themselves "also Lutheran,” stand in the service of the church 
of the Augsburg Confession and eat the bread of this church, the sooner the better they would 
like to open the door to the Union, but in the meantime fight the pastors and congregations who 
are faithful to the confession with the lye of their ridicule and the sharpness of their slander; the 
"men of love" [meaning the "Union pietists"] in front, the army of so-called liberalism behind. 
Next door they are quietly digging the pit into which the Church of the Confession is to be laid; 
a hard rock still lies hindering in the depths, Augsburg Confession it is called, but with the 
powder of the constitutional reform it will already be blown up, the inspection meetings will bore 
the cavity into which the explosive can be laid." There is no doubt that both the Centre Party 
and the Liberals in the Alsatian National Church are working with all their might to help the 
Union to official recognition. In fact, however, it is already there, and the "A. K.' in the name of 
the national church is not a rock that stands in the way, but a figurehead that obscures the real 
facts, or the sand that is thrown in people's eyes so that they do not see the real facts. Facts 
such as the arrangement of the Diaspora collection and the appointment of a Reformed 
‘clergyman as a permanent member of the Commission for the Second Theological 
Examination prove sufficiently that the Union is really already there. It would be a good thing, 
of course, if the signboard were changed accordingly. One did not have to look far. The 
"Evangelisch-protestantische Kirchenbote" (Evangelical Protestant Church Messenger) reports 
triumphantly in its number of July 7 that within the Alsatian regional church 'A. K.' there has 
been a united congregation for almost 100 years, and, probably also in order to create a mood 
for the official introduction of the Union, shares the wording of the Declaration of Union drawn 
up by this congregation at that time, which it describes as a ‘congregational confession in the 
best sense of the word’, which as a valuable ‘testimony of the fathers’ of our congregation 
should still be of more than mere historical interest in the congregation today. It concerns one 
or actually several congregations which belonged to the Palatinate in the years 1815 to 1826, 
during which time they accepted the Union with all the Palatinate congregations, and later 
reverted to France, being subordinated as Protestant congregations to the church 'A. K.', 
without there being any question of a change of faith or conversion; thus these congregations 
are actually united to this day and are only 'ecclesiastically' or in name 
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,A. K.' - in any case a proof that the Lutheran name is no obstacle to the actual existence of the 
Union. If, therefore, the 'Theol. Blatter’ wish to fight against the Union, they would be advised to 
turn their backs first and foremost on the 'Church,' which, although it bears the name 'A. K.,' yet 
harbors Uniate congregations among them." 

From Bavaria, the "Siddeutsche Ev.-Luth. Freikirche" (South German Lutheran Free 
Church) reports that several members of the regional church have declared their resignation 
after they had pointed out in three different petitions to the Oberkonsistorium that the admission 
of Reformed and Uniates to Lutheran altars was contrary to the confession, and had urged that 
this evil be remedied. The Oberkonsistorium informed them that nothing could or should be 
changed in the practice observed so far. This proves once again that the Bavarian regional 
church is Lutheran in name only, but in fact uniate. 

The "case" of César followed the case of Rémer in Westphalia. The consistory in 
Minster denied confirmation to Pastor César from Saxony-Weimar, who had been elected to 
the Reinoldi congregation in Dortmund, after a colloquium had been held, because of a lack of 
agreement with the confession of the church. César rejects the resurrection of Christ. The 
reports of the resurrection in the Gospels were attempts of the disciples to make the 
incomprehensible comprehensible. There are no actual miracles. Christ was born like all other 
men and differed from the prophets only in degree, but not in essence. Also Christ, like us, was 
afflicted with original sin, although he had achieved constant victory over sin. Of course, César 
also denies the atonement and justification for the sake of Christ's merit. - The larger 
congregational council of Reinoldi at Dortmund, however, under Traub's leadership, has now 
sent a letter of complaint to the Oberkirchenrat in Berlin. The indignation of the liberals in the 
press and at conferences is as great as the joy of the positives. The "Evangelical Association" 
declared concerning the decision of the consistory: "We see in this proceeding 1. an attempt at 
an examination of faith according to purely dogmatic-theological points of view, setting aside 
practical-church and religious interests, which is to be disapproved of all the more decisively, 
since the person concerned has not rejected the obligation to the confessions, 2. 3. a 
misjudgment of the overall situation of the Protestant Church at the present time, which is 
pressing for ever fuller development of congregational life and therefore makes any 
encroachment on the well-founded rights of the congregations, especially where unanimously 
passed resolutions exist, appear as an impairment of their peace and joy. On the other hand, 
the Lutheran Conference in Minden-Ravensberg had already issued the following positive 
declaration: "In opposition to the attempts of the representatives of the Reinoldi congregation in 
Dortmund and the board of the 'Friends of Protestant Freedom in Rhineland and Westphalia’ to 
place faith in the fundamental and salvific facts of Christianity on an equal footing with 
changeable theological views of contemporary history, the undersigned declare: 1. We confess 
the words of Luther 
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in the Schmalkaldic Articles: 'Here is the first and chief article, that Jesus Christ our God and 
Lord died for our sins, and was raised for our righteousness-that such faith alone may justify 
us.' - From this article one cannot depart or yield, let heaven and earth fall, or what will not 
remain." (2) He who, like the Rev. César, denies that Jesus Christ a. is our God and Lord, b. 
died for our sins and was raised for our righteousness, c. that 'such' faith (wrought by the Holy 
Spirit) justifies, and instead declares his faith in a divinized man Jesus to be 'the good work,'- 
thereby renounces the fundamental creed of the evangelical church as well as of Christianity 
in general. The efforts of Pastor Traub in Dortmund and his friends to create equal rights in the 
Protestant Church for such views as those of Pastor César, and to bring into the congregations 
preachers based on such views in the alleged interest of peace, destroy the unity of our 
Provincial Church, which is founded on the Reformation confessions and which, like the Church 
of the Lord in general, can live only from the faithful proclamation of the old, unadulterated 
Gospel. 4. Therefore we express our warm thanks to the Consistory of Minster for its firm 
rejection of the confirmation of the election of Pastor César to the Reinoldi congregation in 
Dortmund, and trust that the Protestant High Church Council will unreservedly side with him, 
just as it declared in the Fischer case, that the demand ‘to give a doctrine rejecting the divinity 
of Christ full free movement in preaching and teaching, on the basis of the equality of the 
directions in the Protestant Church, can by no means be granted according to the common 
faith of Christianity and the confession of our Church’. 5. (5) Finally, we cannot understand how 
the sense of truth, which the theologians standing on the views drawn above love especially to 
claim for themselves, does not make it inwardly impossible for them to apply for an office which 
requires of them a commitment to the apostolic and Reformation confession." It is hardly 
conceivable that the Oberkirchenrat at Berlin will decide in favor of gunften César. The case is 
too clear; moreover, it is not a question, as in Fischer's case, of César remaining in his present 
post, but of his assuming a new one. For the rest, however, the Liberals have made 
considerable gains, especially in the universities. In the last few months six liberal professors 
have been appointed in exchange for two positive ones (the positive Zéckler in Greifswald and 
the likewise positive Gébel in Bonn have been replaced by Wigand and Bohmer). Among these 
posts were two newly established chairs, both of which were filled by liberal spirits. 
F.B. 

Withdrawal from the Landeskirche. The "Reichsbote" writes: "In a congregation in the 
northwest of Berlin, a father has taken his son out of the minister's confirmation classes and 
has left the Landeskirche. He has informed the pastor that he can by no means remain in a 
church that tolerates such a man as the preacher D. Fischer as clergyman and leader of the 
congregation. He was therefore transferring to the Evangelical Lutheran Free Church." This is 
characteristic of the ent- 
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The "Reichsbote" knows only of a single resignation in connection with the scandalous "Fischer 
case. In the first half of this year in Berlin alone, no less than 1500 people left the church as a 
result of Socialist agitation. F. B. 

"The Inspiration of Holy Scripture in the Theology and Faith of the Congregation." This 
was the subject under discussion at the Saxon Church and Pastoral Conference in Meissen. 
Superintendent D. Hartung, of Leipzig, had set forth the following theses: "1. Credimus, 
confitemur et docemus unicam regulam et normam, secundum quam omnia 
dogmata omnesque doctores aestimari et judicari oporteat, nullam omnino aliam 
esse, quam prophetica et apostolica scripta cum veteris tum novi testamenti. 


(Form. Conc.) 2. After the doctrine of inspiration set up in support of this proposition by the 
theologians of the seventeenth century, it is not possible to say that it is true. After the doctrine 
of inspiration, which was established by the theologians of the seventeenth century in order to 
justify this proposition, has been dissolved by its Scriptural inconsistency and _ inner 
impossibility, as well as by the fact, which contradicts it, of a historical and critical treatment of 
the Holy Scriptures, and has been abandoned almost without exception by the whole of modern 
theology, In its place has come the view of Holy Scripture as a document of the beginnings of 
Christianity, of salvation, and of the first proclamation of salvation, a view which demands a 
scientific investigation of the Bible, does not exclude errors and contradictions in detail, but does 
not prevent the evangelical faith from holding fast to that sentence of the Confession. If, 
however, the old dogmatic doctrine of inspiration is still regarded in many circles, ecclesiastical 
and non-ecclesiastical, as an actual ecclesiastical doctrine, by the abandonment of which the 
security of the evangelical faith is endangered, then a tension between the theologians and the 
faith of the congregation is unavoidable, in which the latter's confidence in theology and also in 
its clergy is impaired, the newly acquired understanding of Holy Scripture is withheld, and its 
faith is exposed more than usual to attacks from modern science. 4 Therefore the ecclesiastical 
interest of the present time demands that the congregation be given, with prudence and 
truthfulness, without dragging it into the work and strife of theology or expecting it to accept 
purely theological results, the historical understanding of Holy Scripture which underlies the 
newer theology and which we owe to it. The means for this are: a) the press in individual writings 
and periodicals; b) youth instruction (religious education, confirmation classes, church 
discussions); c) Bible studies, biblical discussions and lectures; d) preaching. 6. the aim is 
enlargement and deepening of biblical knowledge and fortification in the faith of Him to whom 
the Scriptures bear witness." The "A. E. L. K." still remarks: "Superintendent D. Hartung related 
that before leaving for the conference he had been with D. Fricke and had shown him his theses. 
He agreed with them and said: 'We must let go of inspiration, but we must hold fast the Word 
of God.’ In the discussion which now followed, no fundamental objection to the speaker's 
position was raised. Privy Councillor D. Kirn supplemented the lecture on individual points. 
Special attention was given to the question of how to give the believing members of the 
congregation a historical understanding of the Holy Scriptures. 
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could do. It was emphasized that this must be done with great love and wisdom, and only by 
those in whom the faithful have full confidence that they personally stand in living faith in the 
crucified and risen Savior. It was in this spirit that Pastors Vogel, Winter, Hilbert, and Ficker 
spoke." - According to this, pastors in Saxony do not see their task in preserving the doctrine, 
"All Scripture inspired by God," of the church, but in taking it from the congregations in such a 
way that they do not notice it. And what a delusion is expressed in the sentence, "We must let 
inspiration go, but we must hold fast the Word of God," since the only way to hold fast the Word 
of God is to hold fast inspiration! F.B. 

Enthusiasm and Spiritualism of the Community Movement. The "Freimund" writes 
with reference to the last community conference in Bavaria: "There are probably also more 
sober and moderate community circles in Bavaria, but they are being overtaken and partly torn 
apart by the Alliance people. In every spiritual movement, the advanced and purposeful bearers 
of thought seize the leadership. Thus the community system is developing everywhere in 
Germany, and Bavaria will make no exception. According to the detailed report of this three- 
day community conference, meetings were held daily in the morning and afternoon, and prayer 
meetings in the evening. The fanaticism already appears in the fact that one refers to special 
divine revelation about things which a Christian, according to his knowledge, makes up his mind 
about, sometimes quite insignificant things. Thus the chief leader of the conference reported 
that before the first conference he had been shown by Above where he should put the table in 
the meeting hall, whether against the wall, corresponding to the pulpit, or not. He had received 
the answer: In the center of the hall, that is, in the center of the brethren coming together. He 
was also shown by the Lord that the Epistle to the Philippians was to be considered at this 
conference. Similarly, when it was announced that there would be a half-hour prayer meeting 
before the afternoon conference, another said that the same revelation had come to him in the 
morning when he got out of bed. Another part of the enthusiasm is that the communities are to 
be made a collection of only converts: 'The Community Conference, it is said, is the gathering 
together of converts and born-again who want to promote one another, who want to be prepared 
for bridal souls who live in the return of Christ." It is thought that with the community movement 
a new and great time has dawned in the kingdom of God. It has been said: 'Now something 
more powerful is preparing itself than in the Reformation period. This movement can only be 
compared with the early Christian era." - It is part of the spiritism that the ordained means of 
grace, especially the sacraments, are underestimated. It has been said: ‘Some today make an 
idol out of the means of grace.’ Instead of water baptism, which in the opinion of Alliance 
Christians cannot bring indwelling of the Spirit to infants, Spirit baptism is extolled. Before 
receiving this baptism in the Spirit, one must have experienced a certain purification. It comes 
over the one who breaks with every recognized sin and gives himself completely to God. Some 
people suddenly receive the baptism of the Spirit. While the sacraments are held in low esteem, 
great importance is attached to the anointing with oil. 
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emphasis placed on it. Whoever has this anointing performed on him consecrates himself with 
every fiber to the Lord. Spirituality is also evident in the way prayer is freely and publicly offered 
from the heart. Prayer meetings are lively. One of those present begins. When he has said 
Amen at the end of his prayer, everyone in the choir repeats the Amen. Women also pray aloud. 
At the prayer meeting one evening, there seemed to be a spell on some unconverted people. 
Among others, a non-Bavarian prayed for the conversion of the 'dark Bavarian country'. When 
in the prayer meetings some come to talk about sin, forgiveness, etc., they let out sighs, groan 
and groan, as if in a penitential spasm. This way of praying does not agree with what the Lord 
says in Matth. 6, 5. 6. Low as is held of the ecclesiastical ordinances and of the ecclesiastical 
office, so high are the communities placed. 'Alas,' it was said, .so much of the ecclesiastical 
habits still clings to the people.’ It was asserted, ‘Anyone who opposes this project (communion) 
is possessed, for such hostility proceeds only from the devil.' Recently, individual communities 
in Middle Franconia have sought recognition as a 'registered association’, on the basis of the 
Civil Code, in order to obtain legal capacity to found community prayer houses at the same 
time." 

The A. E. L. K. writes of the situation in the Church of Sweden: "The Swedish Church 
is in a critical situation on more than one side. A large part of its members are religiously 
indifferent; large crowds have united some years ago in sectarian and separatist directions, and 
there are signs that neo-nationalism is about to take hold in the congregations with the 
proclamation of its watered-down gospel. According to the minutes of the Vesteras consistory, 
a chaplain Sundeléf has repeatedly treated some important truths of the faith of our church in a 
disparaging and disrespectful manner, and has sometimes downright denied them, and yet he 
received a certificate of pure doctrine from the consistory in Upsala on his application for 
employment as a pastor in the Vesteras district. And a D. Fries, chaplain in Stockholm, takes 
the floor publicly to defend Sundeldf, and regards all compulsion to teach as evil. And Fries is 
not the only one who thinks and acts in this way. Today one may really dare to defend a priest 
who makes a mockery of holy things, and to defend his disrespect for the faith of the Church 
and the holy Scriptures. Even the archbishop, because he put forward a new theory, especially 
in the doctrine of reconciliation, was accused of deviating from right doctrine. He asserted that 
even the Church's view was nothing but a theory, and claimed for himself the confessionality of 
his expositions. . . . We have our first distinctively radical liberal ministry. That is why the 
subversive Young Socialists have taken the opportunity to agitate against everything patriotic in 
the most impudent manner, and in part to mock and blaspheme religion in the crudest manner. 
Against the anti-military agitation the government was forced to take measures, but laws against 
blasphemy did not seem to exist. An interpellation in the Reichstag to the Minister of State was 
left unanswered by him for some time. But when the pressure from all sides on him became too 
strong, he at last replied that the law was 
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However, the Council of States allowed lawsuits against blasphemy, but did not prescribe them, 
since 'God does not need protection’. He did not want to make anyone a martyr for blasphemy. 
The endeavor to separate the school from the church has been partially realized, insofar as for 
higher education, which up to now was directed by the collegiate consistories and the 
ecclesiastical ministry, a special supreme authority has been appointed, by which higher 
education (the grammar schools) has been withdrawn from the influence of the church. In some 
respects this higher authority also acted quite arbitrarily, among other things in restricting the 
ephoral jurisdiction of the bishops, who retained secular authority. The higher authority has also 
received the fatal power to approve the textbooks for religious instruction in secondary schools. 
And since this authority now rests entirely on a modern liberal foundation, great dangers 
threaten our Swedish Church. Voices have already been raised to establish such a higher 
authority also for the elementary school, with the intention of separating it also from the church. 
So far, however, this proposal has not been received with any great enthusiasm among the 
elementary school teaching staff. But this is not to say that the government will have much 
difficulty in carrying out its plans. The only real benefit that the present government has brought 
is that it has succeeded in the Reichstag in raising the salaries of the elementary school 
teachers, so that the teachers now receive a minimum salary of 900 crowns and three 
allowances of 150 crowns each after five, ten, and fifteen years of good service. In the towns, 
meanwhile, elementary school teachers have long had far higher salaries." F. B. 

At the Essen Catholic Congress a Roman Cardinal Vanutelli appeared for the first time, 
who among other things praised the German Catholics for their obedience and submission to 
the bishops and the Holy See. Now the "Kdln. Volksztg." brings the following correction: "The 
translation printed by various papers is especially inaccurate in the quoted sentence, which 
demands obedience and subordination of the Catholics to the bishops and the Holy See also 
in civil and social matters. The Lord Cardinal has spoken of action in civil and social affairs with 
the express qualification, 'so far as it touches religion’ (quatenus religionem attingit)." On 
this the "Reichsbote" remarks: "The first report of the centrist press was evidently a translation 
of the Latin manuscript of the Cardinal's speech, and so the report contained the passage in 
question. That which the 'K6In. Volksztg.' now communicates is not a correction, but a deletion, 
or rather an addition, of the relevant words of the first report. Moreover, this restriction, in so far 
as it touches on religion, is not only practically meaningless, but it also contradicts the teaching 
of Pius X in his Pentecostal encyclical of 1905 on the organization of Catholic action; it also 
contradicts the encyclical of July 28 of this year to the Italian bishops on Christian democracy. 
The Christian Democratic League has expressly protested against the encyclical and declared 
that it will continue its activity in civil and social matters independently of the Pope and the 
bishops, and the Local League of Venice has again declared its submission to the hierarchy in 
all matters concerning the faith, but has claimed its independence in political and social matters. 
In the "K6In. 
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This state of affairs has been expressly recognized in the 'Bolksztg. That the Popes relate all 
things to religion is also shown by the history of the septennial question, where Pope Leo XiIll 
had his Cardinal Secretary of State explain to the Center that this question also related to 
religion. On the basis of papal bulls the Jesuits even today refer the tax questions and other 
things to religion." (A. E. L. K.) 

The Los von Rom movement in Austria is now eight years old and is still going on. 
Last year 4855 persons converted, the largest number since 1901. Altogether 38,000 Catholics 
have become Protestants in the eight years. Of these, the great majority have joined the 
Lutheran Church, and about ten per cent the Reformed. 

F.B. 

“Luther killed me." On these words, which Denifle wrote to his friend and pupil W. 
Grabmann, the "A. E. L. K." remarks, according to the Catholic reform journal, the "XX. 
Century": "We understand this word not only physically . . . . Denifle was not a German; as un- 
German as his name was his sentiments. ... In the course of time he had become a novelist in 
body and soul, or rather the French blood that rolled in him from his Belgian grandfather welled 
up again in him. This is how we explain his complete inability to do justice to Luther's genuinely 
German nature in its advantages and weaknesses, or even to show a little understanding for it. 
For him, as for all Romans, Luther had something demonic that horrified him. Thus he distorted 
his figure into a grimace and inhumanity, heaped upon it all vices and covered it with all 
excrement and meanness. He did not consider that a monster, such as Luther was to him, could 
never have produced such a tremendous effect, and could never have shaken so mightily the 
firmly established edifice of the Catholic Church." - Denifle was animated by the spirit of anti- 
Christianity, and from this (and not from his French blood) all his lies and slanders about Luther 
are completely explained. There are enough Jesuits in whose veins only German blood runs, 
and yet they are little inferior to Denifle in lying about Luther. F.B. 

The most outstanding English Jesuit, Father George Tyrrell, has resigned from the 
Society of Jesus. The Daily Chronicle reports that 
Rome reported, "The news makes a deep impression here; for even among his enemies he 
was considered the best head among the English Jesuits since the Reformation. It had long 
been known here that Father Tyrrell had expressly made his continuance in the Society 
conditional on the authorities allowing him the exercise of as much freedom in theological 
matters as his special work required, which was to assist educated Catholics who sought his 
advice in reconciling their scientific convictions with the Creed." The English Jesuits, in their 
own interest, long tolerated him; but lately they denounced him as a heretic before the Roman 
Inquisition, on account of a confidential letter which he is said to have addressed to a famous 
Catholic professor of anthropology, who sadly informed him that his scientific studies had 
convinced him that certain Catholic doctrines were no longer tenable, and that it therefore 
remained for him only to resign from the Church. Tyrrell is said to have responded to this, 
according to the 
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Iam sure that I am beginning to exaggerate, thanks to the fact that so many of 


them turn to me directly or indirectly, as if | had a secret religious tranquilizer. It may be 
that | exaggerate, thanks to the circumstance that so many of them turn to me directly or 
indirectly, as if | had a secret religious sedative; but | certainly begin to feel that those who are 
restless in their faith form the rule, and the calm the exception. He is then said to have told the 
professor that the faith was binding on him only in the ethical and evangelical sense; that the 
whole edifice of Catholic dogma he could calmly discard, for it was nothing better than the work 
of fallible men, called theologians, who, in formulating divine truth, were sometimes right, but 
often quite wrong." Thus the "A. E. L. K." Tyrrell leaves the Papal Church, not because he has 
come to the knowledge of the Christian truth of blessedness by faith alone, but for "scientific" 
and other reasons. The consequence, therefore, is that he throws the baby out with the 
bathwater, and with the Pope's lies throws the truths of Scripture overboard. The same is true 
of the priest Slattery, who recently left the Roman Church in New York. This much he too has 
realized, that the Papacy is a great tissue of lies. But this negative realization has not been able 
to save him from manifest unbelief. Even before Luther there were enough people, nay, whole 
councils, who had a hundred gravamina and more Against the Pope, and yet only Luther was 
able to reform the Church with the positive truth of the Gospel. So also humanism led away 
from Rome, but not towards God, but towards unbelief. Only those who follow Luther, the angel 
with the eternal gospel, avoid the Scylla of papism and superstition on the right and the 
Charybdis of liberalism and unbelief on the left. F. B. 

During the inventory of the French churches, the officials also came across the 
following relic treasures: the crown of thorns of Christ (Notre Dame of Paris), the unstitched 
skirt of the Saviour (Argenteuil near Paris), whose double is known to be in Trier, pieces of the 
cross of Christ (Irancourt), a hair of the Holy Virgin (Cillemaux), a drop of the holy milk of the 
Mother of God (St. Dadagonde des Pommiens), again a thorn from the crown of thorns 
(Rheims), an arm of St. Barbara, a feather from the wing of the angel Gabriel, the stone in the 
cathedral at Rheims from which the Saviour sat down and which preserved the imprint of the 
body, and the breath of Christ contained in a reliquary in a Breton church. In the various 
churches of France there are 8 arms of St. Blasius, 18 arms of St. James, 9 of Thecla, 60 fingers 
and 20 jaws of St. John the Baptist, and 6 breasts of St. Agatha. - According to the Roman 
view, it is a higher piety to suppose that all these fingers and arms, etc., are genuine than to 
doubt this, for in so doing one exalts the omnipotence of God, who can make it certain, for 
example, that all the 60 fingers and 20 jaws of John the Baptist are genuine. And though the 
pope has not yet formulated and proclaimed this doctrine as dogma, yet it is acted upon by the 
priests, for they enjoin their people to pay the same reverence to all 60 fingers and 20 pines. F. 
B. 


Doctrine and Defense. 
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Scriptural interpretation and analogy of faith. 


Error, which appears in the Christian church and seeks to spread, does not 
conquer under its own name, but under the name of truth. This is because behind 
error and its spread is the arch-enemy of God and man, the devil. But the devil is a 
liar (Joh. 8, 44). He does not present himself as a devil when he goes about his 
business, but disguises himself as an angel of light (2 Cor. 11:14). His doctrine he 
seeks to bring to the man under God's name. What the pope devises to establish 
and maintain his own power and dominion in the world and the Church is said to be 
Christ's power and dominion, and he covers it with the name of "Vicar of Christ." 
What is dreamed by the enthusiasts is said to have been revealed to them by the 
Holy Spirit. And in ecclesiastical circles, in which the written Word of God, the Holy 
Scriptures, is acknowledged as the only source and standard of Christian doctrine, 
all false teachers seek to bring their human thoughts to market under the name of 
the Holy Scriptures, and to keep them on the market. If one holds up to them the 
plain words of Scripture which reveal their thing to be false doctrine, they take 
refuge behind the "right interpretation" of Scripture. Scripture, they say, must be 
interpreted "according to faith," or "by the analogy of faith." This fallacy has 
troubled the church both at the time of the Reformation and in our own day. 

What is to be said about scriptural interpretation and "analogy of faith" we 
would like to summarize in the following sentences: 


I. 
Holy Scripture, like any other Scripture, is to be interpreted, or left 
uninterpreted, only by itself. 


Il. 
When we say that Scripture is to be interpreted according to faith (by the 
analogy of faith), we mean 
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including with the right-speaking teachers also nothing else than that Scripture is to 

be interpreted merely by itself, namely, dark passages of Scripture by the clear 

passages of the same Scripture. Interpretation of Scripture according to a standard 

which is not Scripture itself (tradition, consensus of the church, "spirit," "enlightened 

reason,” "the whole of Scripture," etc.) is not interpretation, but criticism of Scripture. 
Il. 

To the objection that it cannot be decided with certainty which passages of 
Scripture are clear, the answer is: clarity is always its own proof, or: the conviction 
that passages of Scripture are clear, they themselves work by their clarity. Clear, 
then, with respect to the individual doctrines, are those passages in which these 
doctrines are revealed (sedes doctrinae), not those passages in which they are not 
revealed. He who seeks to explain clear passages of Scripture by other passages 
of Scripture mocks Scripture and throws the whole of Scripture into an "uncertain 
heap." (Luther.) 


IV. 

Church history teaches that the false teachers of all times treated clear 
passages of Scripture as dark ones, interpreting them according to their own heads, 
and invoking the "analogy of faith" to deceive others and themselves. 

V. 

That one should interpret Scripture merely by Scripture, and not pervert it 
according to one's own thoughts, is a grace that must ever be asked of God, and is 
bestowed on the brokenhearted who renounce all their own wisdom in divine 
matters, and in humble faith submit their minds to Scripture. 


1. 

Holy Scripture, like any other Scripture, is to be interpreted, or left 
uninterpreted, only by itself. 

Scripture itself says, "No man knoweth what is in man without the spirit of 
man which is in him." But man can express his thoughts, which are conscious only 
to him, in speech or writing. If this is done in a writing, and if we have no other 
reliable expressions of the author's opinion at our disposal, that writing is the only 
means of getting at his thoughts. If anything in the Scripture in question needs 
explanation, an attempt must be made to obtain the explanation from the Scripture 
itself. What cannot be explained from the Scripture itself must be left unexplained. 
It may also be that readers will find gaps in the explanations, 
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they also consider this or that to be wrong. But if they add to what seems to them to 
be lacking, they do not interpret, but add from their own. And if they adjust what 
seems to them to be wrong according to their own thoughts, again they are not doing 
exegesis, but criticizing it. Thus it is certain and generally acknowledged that every 
human scripture can only be interpreted by itself, or left uninterpreted. And this 
because "no man knows what is in man without the spirit of man which is in him." 

But the apostle continues, "So also no man knoweth what is in God without 
the Spirit of God." God is to us men pws dzpodaitov, a light since no man can 
approach, whom no man has seen nor can see. 1) But God in grace has come forth 
from the light inaccessible to us men in the Holy Scriptures. The Holy Scriptures are 
God's writing to men, in which the Holy Spirit, who also searches the depths of the 
Godhead, has expressed God's thoughts about creation and redemption, sin and 
grace. To this Word, which He spoke through His prophets and apostles, He also 
directed men until the Last Day. 2) God has placed the Holy Scriptures in the world 
as a completed fact. It is a finished divine work like the work of creation. Just as men 
can add nothing to the work of creation and change nothing with their interpretations, 
just as, for example, the sun, moon, and stars do not follow Ptolemy or Copernicus 
or Tycho de Brahe in their positions and courses, but have their positions and 
courses independently of the thoughts of astronomers, so also the Holy Scriptures 
are to be accepted and treated by us men as a completed divine fact. If something 
in the Scriptures is obscure to us in one place, we see whether other passages of 
the same Scriptures do not illuminate the obscurity for us, as the Scriptures are of 
the kind that they interpret themselves by passages gathered together from 
everywhere. (Luther.) But what the Scripture does not interpret itself, no man should 
dare to interpret, since the Scripture is the Scripture of the Holy Spirit, and no man 
knows what is in God without the Spirit of God. 

But does not God bestow upon individuals in the Church the special gift of 
interpreting Scripture? The Romans have always pointed to this fact, and have 
maintained that the Scriptures cannot be understood by themselves, but must 
necessarily be interpreted by the infallible pope, who is so highly versed in the 
Scriptures. 3) We reply to this: 


1) | Tim. 6:16. 
2) Joh. 17, 20; Eph. 2, 20 etc. 


3) So recently again Cardinal Gibbons in a pamphlet against the Protestants, "The 
Faith of Our Fathers’, Baltimore 1894, p. 107 f. 
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To be sure, God gives individuals in the church the special gift of interpreting 
Scripture, and Christians are not to despise this gift but to use it. But the special gift 
of Scripture interpretation consists in the special ability to show how Scripture 
interprets itself, and in the ability to actually explain Scripture by Scripture itself. 
Inasmuch as the exegete wants to make Scripture clear with his own thoughts, he 
is a disorderly person in the Church of God, he ceases to be an exegete, and he 
goes about with insufferable pretensions. He pretends to a knowledge which he 
does not possess at all, since only the Spirit of God knows what is in God. No man, 
not even the most practiced exegete, can go beyond the thoughts of God expressed 
in the words of Scripture in spiritual matters. Expository activity must therefore in 
every case be limited to showing what is present expressed in the Scripture word 
itself, that is, to showing how Scripture shines in its own light or interprets itself. The 
"gloss" must never remove the Scripture-word from the circle of vision, but must 
rather treat the Scripture-word in such a way that it - the Scripture-word - alone 
remains in the circle of vision. That no other way of interpreting Scripture is justified 
in the Church of God is also evident from 1 Pet. 4:11: "If any man speak," that is, in 
the Christian Church, "that he speak it as the word of God." If only God's Word is 
to be spoken in the Christian church, then also the interpretation of Scripture, which 
can be heard in the Christian church, must be nothing but God's Word itself. Thus 
Scripture is to be interpreted only by itself, or left uninterpreted. 

The papists always want to present us with the alternative that we must either 
accept the church, that is, the pope and his creatures, as interpreters of Scripture, 
or leave the interpretation of Scripture to the discretion of individual Christians. In 
the latter case there would be no end of confusion, since many heads would have 
many senses. Thus, he says, the Pope is the only helper in the great trouble, and, 
in order to preserve unity in Christendom, the Scriptures must be interpreted by the 
"Church." We reject this alternative and say: neither the "church" nor the individual 
Christian should interpret Scripture, but Scripture should interpret itself. The 
function of the interpreter of Scripture is a purely ministerial one (actio 
ministerialis), in the sense that he abstains from all thoughts of his own concerning 
the word of Scripture and merely points out the thoughts of God expressed in the 
word of Scripture. 

This is how all righteous teachers have understood the business of 
interpreting Scripture. Luther wrote about 2 Petr. 1, 20. 21: "Here Peter attacks the 
false teachers. Since you know that we have God's word, stay here. 
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And be not deceived by other false teachers, though they come pretending that they 
also have the Holy Ghost. For "know this first" (for he will say the other afterwards), 
"that no prophecy in the Scriptures is done by your own interpretation": therefore 
judge yourselves, and think not that ye will interpret the Scriptures by your own 
reason and prudence. All the fathers’ own interpretations of Scripture are hereby 
laid down and put to rest, and it is forbidden to build upon such interpretations. If 
Jerome or Augustine or any of the fathers have interpreted it themselves, we will 
not do so. Peter hath forbidden, Thou shalt not interpret it thyself; let the Holy Ghost 
interpret it himself, or let it remain uninterpreted. If therefore one of the holy fathers 
can prove that he has his interpretation from Scripture, which proves that it should 
be interpreted in this way, then it is right; if not, then | should not believe him. So 
Peter attacks even the most valiant and best teachers; therefore let us be sure that 
no one is to be believed, though one present the Scriptures, where he himself 
interprets and expounds them. For no right understanding can be made by one's 
own interpretation." (IX, 1361 f.) The Northern District Report of 1867 says, p. 11: 
"Scripture must interpret itself. Only interpretation demands belief, if it can be proved 
that Scripture itself so interprets it. No man has the right to interpret Scripture, but 
the Holy Spirit alone. . .. An authentic interpretation can only be given by the one 
who spoke or wrote the words himself. Since the Holy Spirit inspired the Scriptures, 
He alone can also give an authentic interpretation of them." Quenstedt writes, "As 
one sees the light through the mediation of the light itself (ipsius luminis beneficio), 
so one understands the Scriptures through the mediation of the Scriptures. As the 
interpretation of human laws is to be taken from these laws themselves, so also the 
interpretation of Scripture is to be taken from Scripture itself. As we do not take the 
true sense (germanam mentem), e.g., of Jerome, Augustine, etc., from any other 
source than from their writings, so we must not take the sense of the Holy Spirit 
from any other source than from Scripture." 4) 

That the interpreters of Scripture have only a tool function, that is, that they 
do not have to present their own interpretation, but only the interpretation of 
Scripture itself, Quenstedt inculcates thus: "He who has given a law, to him also 
belongs the interpretation of the law’. Thus also the authentic interpretation of 
Scripture belongs to the actual author of the same, the Holy Spirit, and because He 
now speaks to us only in Scripture and through Scripture, the right interpretation of 
Scripture is to be taken from Scripture itself... . We do not, however, deny to the 
teachers of the Church or to individual believers the ability to interpret the Scriptures 
as tools. 


4) Theologia did.-polem. I, 199. 
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interpretation (ministerialem Scripturas interpretandi facultatem) ab.... But both faculties 
of interpreting Scripture, that of the teachers of the Church and that of the laity, are 
subject to God's Word and to the Holy Spirit speaking in Scripture (subest' verbo Dei 
et Spiritui sancto in scriptura loquenti), that is, they are only tool interpreters 
(ministeriales interpretes), who take their interpretations solely from prophetic and 
apostolic Scripture, not, like the pope, from their own interpretation, which Peter 


rejects." 5) To be continued.) F. P. 


V on the fate of Thomas Rorer, a Lutheran preacher in the 
county of Ortenburg, 1564. 


(Communicated by K.) 


Under the heading: "Wie und welchermaBen ich, Thomas RGrer, aus der 
Grafschaft Ortenburg abgereiset, und was sich unterwegen zugetragen 1564" (How 
and how |, Thomas Rorer, departed from the county of Ortenburg, and what 
happened on the way in 1564), there is a very interesting document in Joh. Gg. 
Schelhorn 1), which | reproduce here with some notes. It tells us of the fortunes of 
a man who had, so to speak, a blessed efficacy on a Lutheran island in 
Ni'ederbayern, though of short duration, and suffered much contestation from the 
stock papist Duke Albrecht in Bavaria. Rorer relates: 

"On 18. August (1564) Count Palatine Wolfgang, my most gracious Prince 
and Lord (after | had preached God's word purely and loudly in the county of 
Ortenburg for five months on Your Princely Grace's loan, and administered the holy 
sacraments, and in that time had been allowed out of Bavaria many times by the 
Duke and deported), 2) by Johann Ringelhamer, Your Princely Grace's secretary, a 
silver potentate and one-horse man, from the county and demanded again to and 
to my parish Renhardshofen; We then rode quietly but publicly the same day to a 


market called Plattling and lay there overnight. The next day, which was the 19th 
of the month mentioned above, we wanted to take our way to Straubing. As we were 
now about two miles from the town, we came riding with ten horses against us, and 
then behind us with eight or nine horses, among them N. Maijr, court clerk and 
administrator at Vilshofen, who told me after a done 


5) 1.c. I, 199. 200. 

1) Erg6tzlichkeit* aus der Kirchenhistorie und Literatur. Ulm 1763. 8°. Ill. vol., tenth piece, 
No. CXXIX, pp. 953-979. 

2) In the course of his official administration, it was impossible for him to avoid passing 


through Bavarian territory more than once. 
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Thomas, you are a prisoner of my most gracious prince and lord, Duke Albrecht in 
Bavaria. To which | answered: | am astonished that | should be a prisoner, since | 
have already escaped from the power of your prince. | am surprised that | should 
be imprisoned, since | have already escaped from the power of your Lordship and 
want to ride home right now with my most gracious Prince and Lord, Count Palatine 
Wolfgang, Secretary, Silver Pot and One-Horse. However, since | cannot escape 
violence, | must leave it alone. 

"On this the said secretary has brought a writing or statute-port and has desired to 
read it; but the caretaker [has] at least not wanted to accept it, but has desired to 
let go of all their cans and then to take from them, which they then gave to me. 
Since this happened, we all went to Straubing, sang psalms and spiritual songs on 
the way, and before the city, the three Palatine servants mentioned above were 
separated from me by the above-mentioned court clerk and several horses and led 
to a hostel, while | was led with ten horses to the Schlotz, and, since | had only 
made it a little easier for myself, was led out again by the much-reported clerk of 
the court and a traveler's servant to the Lord Viceroy's dwelling, where he, the 
Viceroy, and the councillors had been assembled, since the Lord Chancellor had 
thus begun: 

"My most gracious prince and lord has ordered the court clerk of Vilshofen, 
where he enters you in your princely lands, to throw you down and bring you here. 
Grace's lands, he is to throw you down in prison and bring you here. If this is done, 
the Vice Chancellor and the Councillors are determined to bring this to Your Princely 
Grace in the most beneficial way. Your Lordship in the best possible way; however, 
you shall behave as Your Lordship's Grace's Schlotz, as befits an entangled man." 

"And after | had resigned again, | was kept in Duke Ludwig's new room until 
August 21. Then, however, on the 21st, by order of the Vicegerent and the 
Councillors, | was led out of the said room into another room in the Inner Chasm, 
called the Princely Silver Chamber, and locked up in the best possible way. Since 
then neither my most gracious Prince and Lord's secretary, nor others whose 
services | requested, were allowed to see me. Then [on] the day reported, the said 
secretary rode off together with his family, because they were not put off for the sake 
of my execution. 


"True report of all that which the Vice Chancellor and Councillors at 
Straubing have given me by the Chancellor Doctor N. Bolkummer the 
23rd and 
27. August anno 1564 in prison gefraget. 


" 1 5 
"Whether | am a country child and a religious, when | came into [the] order, 
how long | was in it, what caused me to come out of it, and who advised and helped 
me to do it? 
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"Now follow what |, Thomas Rorer, answered to this in haste: 3) 

"lam a country child, born at Ingolstadt; 24 years ago | was a monk in the 
monastery at Windberg; and after | had seen little good among them, found the 
papacy to be unjust from God's word, and also had in part an ungracious prelate, | 
made my way without male help to Chamm in the Palatinate, where | remained for 
five years’. 

"2. 

"On the other hand, what | have enjoyed of my service in the county 
[Ortenburg], what | have demanded of baptisms and hearings of confession or 
received voluntarily, item what the Lord Count has given me as a reward or 
voluntarily given? 

"From one child | asked for three kreuzers for the sake of another priest, 
especially because the two papal priests still have the income and the church has 
nothing else, but from the communicants | asked for nothing, indeed | said that it 
was up to them to give something or nothing. Nevertheless, if any person of his own 
free will gave me a penny, half a kreuzer, or a kreuzer, or mostly 5 kreuzers, | 
accepted it in gratitude; but those who gave nothing, | let happen. At present | have 
received nothing from the Count, except a good table and a dress. Nevertheless, 
the Countess has given my wife three pieces of money and promised that when her 
most gracious husband comes to the country, he will honestly settle with me. | do 
not want anything from the pious Count in such need; but if his situation gets better, 
| will not refuse a little homage. 

ge 

"Whether | have not written letters to the Bavarian cities and to the nobility to 
inquire all sorts of things? 

"| cannot remember that | have written to any person or city in Bavaria, or 
that | have inquired much, except Regensburg, where | have written to Mr. Gallo, 4) 
somewhat for the sake of my housewife, and then for the sake of the Ortenburg 
church.’ 


"4. 

"How many infant baptisms and communicants have | had, who and what 
kind of persons of nobility and citizens communicated to Ortenburg, and how many 
of the Irish 5) and Bavarian part in particular, and who ordered me to communicate 
the Bavarians? 


3) For the sake of a more convenient overview, I'll bring the answer right after each 
question. Schelhorn has only the twelve questions. 

4) Nic. Gallus is meant, the friend and co-worker of L4. Flacius at the Magdeburg 
Centuries. 


5) = Count-Ortenburgian. 
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"| have not recorded all the infant baptisms, but | estimate 50 or more. The 
communicants, however, of both the count and the Bavarian, whom | have had 
these five months, are 7000, among them two of nobility. Otherwise, from Vilshofen, 
towns and markets, citizens and peasants and all those have come to me who have 
a right desire for the Lord's Supper and yet [namely, in their Bavarian home 
churches] cannot have a right use of the holy sacraments [under both forms], whom 
| have communicated neither at the command of the Lord Count nor of my 
sovereign, but out of a supporting office and at their hard and versatile request, after 
good instruction.) 


"5. 

"Who now in my place at Ortenburg; which prince or lord has sent or will send 
them a preacher, what the preacher's name is, whether he is on his way or ready 
to go? 

"There is an old priest in Ortenburg who, if he can do otherwise, should 
baptize the children. Otherwise | have heard by word of mouth how the lords and 
counts of Mansfeld are to send out another preacher in my stead. But what his 
name is, and whether he is on his way or ready to go, | do not know. 


"6. 

"Why did | not accept the Bavarian escort and ride so defiantly into the 
country? 

"Because | was given only a live escort and not a written one, | have been 
forced to supplement the written escort to the viceroy and councillors in Landshut, 
especially because two henchmen and all kinds of danger are to be expected under 
the live escort. So [I] did not ride into the country out of myself, much less out of 
spite, but at the request of my most gracious Prince and Lord, Count Palatine 
Wolfgang, and then out of Duke Albrecht in Bavaria's many serious requests, the 
usual way with the most esteemed of my most gracious Prince and Lord's 
secretaries, silver horses and single horses. Since | [would have been] left at 
Ortenburg or | might have bypassed the land of Bavaria, | did not want to have 
ridden in.' 


sas 
"Why | have called the Duke of Bavaria a tyrant in almost all my sermons? 
"| do not confess at all, nor can anyone say it of me with truth, that | have 
been unpleasantly attracted to the Duke of Bavaria or to some princes now living, 
much less scolded as a tyrant. 


6) Note that Rérer omits, and rightly so, to mention the names of the Bavarian nobles. 
Apparently he is pleased to be able to state the 7000. 
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But this is what | have said, if the text gives it: 'He who persecutes God's word or 
the Christians is not a Christian, but a tyrant, whether he be high or low, spiritual or 
secular, far or near seated’. 

"8, 


"Why | have taken the Bavarian subjects partly under vow and partly under 
obligation and promise that they shall not receive the sacrament at Mass, nor go to 
Mass, and that they shall in all things disobey the princes in matters of religion? 
which means to weaken religious peace and to cause sedition. 

"| do not confess that |, as a judge - for that is how it is to be understood - 
took the Bavarian subjects into duty or vows, for it is not my office. But this | have 
done: if anyone desired Christ's Supper, | have admonished him to persevere in the 
truth once recognized, and then to avoid the sacrificial measure and papal abuse, 
because these are not founded in God's Word, and yet no more than their voluntary 
no or yes; as also yours [have required] against ours, since they come to their 
confession and communion. Otherwise | have exhorted to all reasonable 
obedience. Whether this means stirring up sedition, or putting the people under 
obligation, or weakening religious peace, | will let all good-hearted Christians know.' 


"9. 


"Whether | have not sent out pupils with tracts, read them to the Bavarians 
and exhorted them to come to my sermon, and myself have written or still want to 
write tracts in Ortenburg against the Duke of Bavaria? 

"| have not written any tracts in Ortenburg, nor have | sent them out to others 
to be read and to come to my sermon; for | have not had time; nor have | been 
allowed to exhort anyone to come to me, since they themselves have come 
frequently. So | am not minded to write anything unchristian against Your Princely 
Grace. But since our religion [is or would be] unreasonably touched by anyone, | 
should not be forbidden to write a lawful defamation.’ 

"10. 


"Item, whether [I] do not want to return to the county of Ortenburg with 
services as soon as possible after my return home? 

"| am not of a mind that | should soon return to the county of Ortenburg with 
services. But since | have no service or better opportunity available, | do not deny 
that | should not serve the pious, honest Count again. 
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"11. 

"Item, whether | have not fellowship with the sectarians Ambsdorffio, Illyrico, 
and Gallo? 

"| do not know Mr. Ambstorffium face to face, but consider him to be an 
honest, Christian man of nobility, formerly Bishop of Naumburg in Thuringia. So | 
have no special knowledge of Mr. Illyrici either; but Mr. Gallus is well known to me, 
| have often written to him, and he in turn to me." 


“12, 

"Item, what | advised those who have been punished or wanted to be 
punished by religion? 

"If a person has been punished for the sake of religion, | have not advised 
otherwise, for if such a person can get rid of something by proper means and by 
appealing to the authorities, it is well and good. If not, he had better give it 7) than 
take it; unless it were imposed on him for the preservation of false doctrine and 
worship; in which case he has a different opinion? 

"The chancellor also said these words to me: "You speak shamefully of the 
Mass and call it an abomination, but it is not so. Besides this, have you not kept 
your vow and your vows which you made to your prelate? To which | thus answer'd: 

"| have not spoken so shamefully of your Mass, as about Anno 1544 a monk 
of Windberg [did], now parish priest at Fuhrt before the Behamer forest, in my 
presence at Niedern-Viechte, when he wanted to read a Mass of the soul and [he] 
selected for him from the wafer box a large host or wafer for the said Mass, thus 
saying . . . [not to be reproduced!] and after him Mr. Georg N., pastor at Rottenberg, 
so now deceased ... . . [also not communicable!]. 

"And as far as my vow or monastic vow is concerned, | have always kept the 
same: that is, | am poor in goods and not rich, whether | [also] have my daily 
entertainment. After that | keep chastity, that is: According to which St. Paul 1 Cor. 
7 writes: Melius est nubere, quam uri, It is better to marry than to burn, [so] in the 
name of God, and according to the example of the ancients, | have taken an 
honourable virgin to wife; whereas many others of your ecclesiastics take many an 
honest man's wife for [de]. Third, | have hitherto rendered all due obedience to both 
authorities. Shall and will |, by divine grace, render the same still further, so that [I] 
may excuse myself in this case, and may impute with truth that which is imputed to 
me to your own clergy? 


dy This is to think of imposed fines. Better = with a better conscience. 
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The Lord Chancellor has said: "What is known here from you and described 
by the Secretarium shall be sent to our most gracious Prince and Lord, Duke 
Albrechts, after the length of time. However, you must remember that you are 
commanded to behave as befits a captive. But there we hear you singing out at the 
window and annoying the people. Henceforth you shall do that no more!’ Then | 
answered: 

"| have sung no evil to anyone, but have sung a few songs and psalms to 
comfort myself in my distress, because no one else is allowed to comfort me, or 
because | believe that everyone is without harm. Thus one must not forbid even a 
prisoner to sing; it is self-indulgent.’ 

"Go on: 

"On St. Bartholomew's Day two Jesuits came to me in prison and wanted to 
comfort me and convert me; they said how they had only ridden here today from 
their gracious Prince and Lord, Duke Albrechten. Then your princely. Grace had 
spoken all sorts of things to them, had been angry with me. But the one who had 
been with me in my sermon in Ortenburg on St. James' Day and Dominica X. post 
Trinit. said that | should be well and that it would perhaps soon get better if | would 
only do it myself. But the other one spoke to me somewhat harshly and said: You 
have made a great noise in Lower Bavaria and seduced many thousands of 
peasants. You would be worthy and worthy of being burned alive" (NB: "wanted to 
comfort me"), "and, since you would have done it in Welschland, it would have 
already happened to you. 

"Item: You say much about the sacrament sub utraque specie, yet it is evident 
that Christ at Emmaus instituted the same sub una specie, that is, in one form; for it 
is written, cognoverunt eum ex fractione panis, they recognized him from the 
breaking of bread; and that St. James gave the same in one form’. - Item, the 23rd 
of August before, the Lord Chancellor spake the same thing, and much more 
vexatiously. For he said: 'You make the sacraments necessary for salvation, when 
they are not so necessary, and apart from them salvation is well to be obtained." 
To this, as far as the sacrament is concerned, | have given a due answer from God's 
Word. But as to the unchristian threatening and comforting, | said thus: "You do to 
me even as the Jews did to Christ, who said, "He deceived the people," and yet 
could not prove it. Item: since you do not want to visit and comfort me in any other 
way, you may henceforth remain outside. 

"What happened again on August 27: 

"Domin. XIII. p. Trim. which is the 27th of August, the above four gentlemen 
are under the ministry of their holy Mass but-. 
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The Chancellor came to me once, and the Chancellor began to speak thus: We 
have reported your recent confession to our most gracious prince and lord. But your 
princely grace is not satisfied with that. Grace is not satisfied with it, therefore, that 
such confession is not true, or ever in part repugnant; have therefore earnestly 
commanded that you should be questioned (that is, tortured) with severity, which 
they would not like to do, and yet must do, unless you explain yourself better on 
some points’. Namely, why | did not accept the escort and rode so unlawfully into 
your Princely Grace's country. Grace's country. Item, about which | took the 
subjects (whose names and confession | would like to read here myself) partly 
under obligation and partly under promise; and why | called Your Princely Grace a 
tyrant. Grace a tyrant. To which | said: 'As far as these points are concerned, | will 
leave it at my next answer, because | know well that (it) is the truth; for this reason, 
| ask that | be driven no further’. 

Hereupon the Chancellor, who has often been reported, says: "My most 
gracious Prince and Lord would have good reason to let you hang on a tree; but out 
of innate goodness, as he is a mild prince, your Princely Grace wants to give you 
life; but that you swear a bodily oath to God that you will remain with your Princely 
Grace for eternity. Grace grant you life; but that you swear a bodily oath to God that 
you will for ever avoid the land of Your Princely Grace and that you will live without 
the use of the land. Grace's land, and that you will not come into it without their 
knowledge and will, nor take anything except what is rightfully due to their Princely 
Grace. Grace, and if it should happen that you should be hanged on a tree’. 

"| asked that | should not be forced to take such a perilous, unreasonable 
oath, because | am not willing to ride out of the country and come into it, nor am | 
myself, as | would like to be summoned to my most gracious Prince and Lord Count 
Palatine Wolfgang at some time; since | would have to touch the Bavarian country 
on such a journey, it would be a very difficult thing for me to swear in this way. 
However, | would like to report it in writing to my dear Reigning Prince (since Her 
Grace and Glory would grant and allow so much, which is why | have humbly asked 
for it) and ask for Your Princely Grace's permission to do so. Grace's decision in 
this matter. But then everything was refused to me and | was told that they had a 
more explicit order; if | wanted to swear, well and good; if not, then | would no longer 
be pardoned for this. And in the presence of the gentlemen who had been 
summoned, the Vice Chancellor took the oath for me immediately on Sunday, but 
only in the afternoon, and only softened the word 'shall hang' and put against it: 
‘Your Princely Grace wants to give you the oath, since you are to hang. Graces 
want to let you hang on a tree, if you enter the same lands'. - Whereupon | 
unfortunately swore and did in this what | should not have done; among other 
[reasons], however, also because both princes do not grow into each other for my 
sake, nor am | a cause of unnecessary noise. 
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| have therefore esteemed temporal rather than eternal. May God forgive me and 
deliver me from this harmful oath, which should not be charged to an innocent 
Christian but to an evildoer, and then from all evil for the sake of his holy name. 
Amen. 

"Hereupon | am let from [the] city and conducted by a Bavarian one-horse 
man from Straubing to the borders of my most gracious Prince and Lord, the Count 
Palatine, and thence by your Princely Grace Secretarium, a notary, silver potentate 
and one-horse man. Gnaden Secretarium, a Notarium, Silberpoten and 
Einspannigen, so sent to me by Ihr Firstl. Grace sent a horse to meet me, was even 
led to Neuburg and Renharzhofen. May the Lord lead me on the right path and make 
me eternally blessed through our dear Lord Jesus Christ. Amen! 

"Decision. On September 8, my most gracious Prince and Lord, Count 
Palatine Wolfgang, wrote earnestly to the Duke of Bavaria, requesting that the said 
Duke absolve me without delay from the oath imposed upon me and grant me a free 
passport as to another in virtue of the religious peace. Grace etc.; thereupon the 
said Duke absolves me immediately and allows me into Your Princely Grace's 
country without a male. Grace's land without male hindrance, to act and walk 
according to my need; but that | should not subject myself to anything in matters of 
religion. May our dear God also absolve me in heaven and, according to His divine 
will, make me a Christian preacher in Bavaria for the sake of His dear Son JESUS 
CHRIST. Amen, amen and again amen. 

"Your Grace's humble servant, Thomas Rorer, 
"Pastor at Renharzhofen." 


So far Rorer's own report. Later he received a call to Austria and administered 
the preaching office at the parish of Pottenbrunn for seven years. On his journey 
there from Palatinate-Neuburg he will hardly have been able to avoid passing 
through the territory of the duke with his innate kindness. In 1579, Baron Helmhard 
Jérger summoned him to Gutenbrunn. In the following year, as is evident from 
Raupach's Presbyterologia Austriaca (p. 152), it became apparent that he had allowed 
himself to be swayed to their side by the Flacian party, which was strong there at 
that time. At the church visitation in 1580 he confessed to Flacius' doctrine of original 
sin. 

It is difficult to understand how the oath imposed on him could have tormented 
his conscience so much, if he had not made some kind of promise or prospect of 
return to the Ortenburgers, among whom he had worked with such obvious, 
unusually great blessing. That he had suffered injustice, that he had, through the 
original vow, made himself equal to a wrongdoer, and treated 
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was heavy, very heavy, but therefore not to a certain extent burdensome. 

But in the place where Rorer once labored in such great blessing, in 
Ortenburg, Protestant life is not yet extinct. More Protestant consciousness lives in 
the Ortenburg congregation than in many other places in the Bavarian regional 
church; and since Rorer's time it has had many a shepherd who sought to preserve 
something of the heritage of the Reformation and knew how to preserve it. 


Exegesis on the 73rd Psalm. 


(Sent in by conference order of C. J. H.) 


The 73rd Psalm is, as the title says, a Psalm of Assaph, of whom we have 
twelve Psalms: Psalms 50 and 73 to 83. Assaph, a Levite from the family of 
Gershom, was one of David's song masters, as we learn from 1 Chron. 7, 39 ff (in 
the Hebrew text 1 Chron. 6, 24 ff). 

This Psalm is one of the Psalms of consolation. It offers comfort in the face 
of the perception that the wicked are so well off on earth while the righteous suffer. 
The psalm is divided into two main parts, the first of which, b. 1-12, describes the 
annoyance of the happiness of the wicked, and the second of which describes the 
attitude of a child of God to such annoyance before his eyes. 

V. 1: "Verily, kind unto Israel is God, unto them that are pure in heart." - The 
word XX, which we have here translated "forsooth," is here, as Gen. 44, 28, Jud. 3, 
24, and in other places, an adverb of assurance. When Luther renders it 
"nevertheless," he has drawn a thought from what follows, namely, that, considering 
the welfare of the ungodly on the one hand, and the suffering of the righteous on 
the other, it would not seem as if God were kind against the righteous. And this 
anticipated thought is then followed by the statement, "Israel nevertheless hath God 
for consolation." God is kind against Israel. By Israel is not meant sarcastic Israel, 
but rather spiritual Israel. Israel in this Psalm stands in contrast to those who are 
alienated from God, who do not walk uprightly before the LORD. These, however, 
were not to be found among the Gentiles alone, but also in the midst of the people 
of Israel. And Assaph's observations, at any rate, did not apply both to the peoples 
outside the borders of Israel, but rather to the very thing that was closest to his 
eyes, his own people. Certainly, however, this conception of the term "Israel" is 
reinforced by the addition: "against those who are pure in heart," that is, whose 
hearts are sincere toward God, who are on good terms with God. 
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The Lord is right in meaning those whose hearts are pure before God through true 
fear of God, as rooted in faith in God's word and promise, and who prove such 
purity of heart through a pious walk, by staying away from the ways and doings of 
the ungodly, letting themselves be governed by God's word and will alone, and 
walking in such a way that they always have God before their eyes. What Assaph 
says here, therefore, has validity and offers comfort to all the believing children of 
God, to Israel after the election of grace, offers comfort to all believers for the same 
situation in which Assaph found himself. - Now towards this his spiritual people God 
is gracious. He embraces this people with his grace. What therefore befalls this 
people of God from God, what God allows to happen to his people, is pure proof 
not of his wrath, but of his goodness and grace. This truth Assaph now puts on top, 
as it were as a memorial and monument, by which he wants to be reminded at all 
times that all contrary perceptions do not correspond to reality. But of course, what 
the psalmist says here is not a matter of reason, but of faith. This utterance is not 
founded both on a sensual perception, and rather on the word and promise of God, 
which faith apprehends, whereupon faith is founded; for sensual perception, as 
already intimated, and as follows also in the Psalm, is for the most part one which 
contradicts the truth here stated. But it is precisely this sensual perception that the 
psalmist opposes in advance with his confession, and emphatically emphasizes it 
with the XX, verily, as a truth of which he is rock-solidly convinced, so that Luther's 
"nevertheless" here gains a glorious meaning and strongly emphasizes the purpose 
of the sentence. 

V. 2: "And yet, as for me, | was almost a stumbled man in respect of my feet, 
almost slipped my steps." - In the translation we have followed the K'tib here, as 
there is no reason why XXX and XXXX should not be read. The only thing that fills 
up in the K'tib is this, that in the second part of the sentence a subject in the plural 
is joined by a predicate verb in the singular. But it should be noted that also in other 
Old Testament Scriptures, e.g. Ps. 18:35; 37:31, a predicate in the singular is added 
to a subject in the plural when the latter is a feminine. The sense, of course, would 
remain quite the same if we were to follow the K'ri. In that case we would translate, 
"And yet, as for me, almost my feet stumbled, almost my steps slipped." - Thus, 
although such the psalmist was certain that God was kind to Israel, yet almost his 
feet slipped, almost he fell. This, of course, is figurative speech, and such as is not 
uncommon in Scripture. A stumbling from the way of faith, a falling away from the 
faith is meant; according to the context more closely: a straying from the truth, that 
God 
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is gracious to his Israel, as such erring also shows itself in the change, that one 
leaves the way of the commandments of God. And why Assaph almost fell, almost 
denied faith in God and his grace, he gives in the next verse. 

V. 3: "For | was jealous for the glorifiers, the peace of the wicked | saw." - To 
take as a past tense, the context demands. The ungodly have peace on earth, 
nothing troubles them. is therefore here as much as "happiness, well-being." They, 
the ungodly, who have departed from God, who have got rid of God, have it good 
on earth. They boast of such prosperity, they boast of it, as if they had their 
happiness to themselves, which is why the psalmist calls them boasters, braggarts. 
Such happiness of the wicked is perceived by the righteous; this prosperity comes 
before his eyes, and he becomes jealous of it, envious of the wicked. It vexes him, 
it is a axdvdadov to him, that the ungodly are so well off, while he himself is so 
badly off. He himself would have such peace, becomes discontented with his 
situation in view of the happiness of the ungodly. This envy of the ungodly, and the 
dissatisfaction with his own situation given thereby, almost got him to the point of 
stumbling, of forgetting the goodness of God towards his own, and thus leaving the 
way of faith. - This is always the experience of believers. When they see that the 
ungodly prosper, but they themselves suffer, they easily envy the happiness of the 
ungodly, become dissatisfied with their own situation, and thereby run the risk of 
looking at both the happiness of the ungodly and their own suffering in the wrong 
way, of forgetting the grace of God toward themselves, and of falling from the path 
of faith. 

But in what the happiness of the wicked consists, the psalmist elaborates in 

the following. V. 4-9: "For there is no pain in their death, and their belly is well 
nourished. In the travail of man they are not, And with man they are not thrust. 
Therefore their neck is clothed with pride; they are covered with a garment of 
violence. Their eyes are filled with fatness; the structures of their hearts are gone. 
They mock, and speak oppression with wickedness; From on high they speak. They 
set their mouth in heaven, and their tongue walketh upon the earth." - With the XX 
in v. 4 the reason is given for what was said v. 3b, namely, that the ungodly have 
peace, it is well with them. XXXXXX are "bands firmly put on, 
Fetters", then by virtue of a metonymy (causa pro effectu) "pain, torment". The latter 
here. The ungodly have no torments such as are found in the faithful. The torments 
by which they may be afflicted do not last, are not constant, so that, as in the case 
of the believer, no respite intervenes, and by them they become dull and weary unto 
death. They are not torments that they really suffer. 
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Luther translated the word "palace" as "palace", which means that they are not 
oppressed, over which they must harden themselves; but their belly is well 
nourished, feisty. This word could mean "porch, portico. But this does not fit This 
means "well-fed, fat, feisty," from XXX in the sense of "to hew in, eat." "And fat is 
the porch," would give no sense, unless "porch" stood metaphorically for "belly," 
which would be possible in itself, but would not be found anywhere else in Scripture, 
except in this place. After v. 4a, we would also expect the suffix XX to be attached. 
No, XXXX is XXX "body, belly," with the suffix XX- meaning "her belly." This is also 
how the Septuagint takes it. This then gives a good sense. Because the wicked are 
not tormented, constantly tormented, tormented to death, but rather have good rest, 
this well-being is also shown by their outward appearance. Their body is well 
nourished, it prospers. Yes, they are not like other people. The wicked know nothing 
of the troubles and afflictions that afflict the wretched (the term XXXX is used here, 
which means man according to his worthlessness), and by which such men become 
wretched and stand as worthless. They are not pushed, beaten like other men, do 
not suffer blows here and there and everywhere, are not pushed and do not bump, 
but go along smoothly and safely. The wicked are able to keep away from 
themselves many of the sufferings to which other men are subjected, because, as 
a rule, they have all kinds of aids at their disposal which others do not have, and in 
other sufferings, again, they can procure relief for themselves. But for this reason 
they also become arrogant. XXX is a verbum denominativum of neck, and means "to 
surround the neck, to clothe the neck." 

In many cases, arrogance is shown precisely by the posture of the neck or the head. 
He who lifts up his head stretches his neck. But the head is lifted up and the neck is 
stretched. In the case of the wicked, however, arrogance also manifests itself in their 
whole appearance, in their whole demeanor and conduct. Violence covers them like 
a garment. They have a violent nature. Arrogance has violence in its wake; 
arrogance knows no consideration for one's neighbor. Nothing else can be expected 
of an arrogant man but that, wherever he comes into contact with his fellow-men 
and has to deal with them, he will prove ruthless and violent, will always insist on 
his good right, whether real or only supposed, and will insist whether his neighbor 
perishes over it. Recklessness, violence, become second nature to a proud man. 
And arrogance speaks from the eyes of the wicked. Their eyes shine with fatness, 
their eyes reflect what is stirring in their hearts as a result of their fatness, that is, 
their prosperity. Not only do their eyes show what is in their hearts and what is in 
them, but they also show what is in them. 
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but also the formations of the heart itself, its thoughts, its fantasies, overflow, gush 
forth, make themselves known in speeches. With them, too, it is according to the 
saying: "Whose heart is full, his mouth overflows. But the images of their hearts are 
certainly not godly thoughts, which would have the betterment of their neighbor as 
their aim, but they are precisely arrogant, violent thoughts. "They mock." Their 
speech is mockery, and not only mockery of their neighbor, especially of him who 
fears God, but, as is evident especially from the following 11th verse, also precisely 
a mockery of God. In their happiness they forget their Lord and God altogether. The 
happiness they enjoy they do not recognize as coming from God, but as the 
success of their own wisdom, efficiency, and effort. Their forgetfulness of God, 
however, is not merely negative, that they do not remember God as the giver of all 
good gifts, but even more positive: they scoff at the idea that God should be the 
creator of happiness. In their opinion every man is the architect of his own 
happiness. And because they are so puffed up by their own efficiency, because 
they think they are efficient before others, they want to count for something among 
men, they want to have precedence, and others should bow down before them. 
Therefore they speak oppression with ungodliness. The X in XXX is the X of the 
accompanying circumstance. Ungodly they speak oppression. Of course, what they 
speak does not stop at words, but what they speak they act. They oppress others 
over whom they can gain the upper hand. After all, it is the rich of this world who 
rule the world. They oppress others for their own benefit, oppress others in order to 
gain all the more wealth, violence and prestige through their oppression. Moreover, 
the wicked speak "from on high." Their word, their opinion must be considered as if 
it were heavenly, divine wisdom, which no one should dare to contradict. This 
thought the Psalmist expresses still more fully when he says, "They set their mouth 
in heaven, and their tongue walketh upon the earth." And what the psalmist says 
here is truly not only a figment of his imagination, but corresponds to reality. This is 
true not only of the state, but also of the church. If we pay attention nowadays, 
especially in the church, to what the so-called men of science, whether they sail 
under the Christian flag or are decidedly unbelievers, trumpet to the world as the 
result of their own research, what naturalists and the notorious spokesmen of so- 
called higher criticism know to say about and against the Bible, how they ridicule 
what the Bible says about geology, astronomy, anthropology, Christology, etc., and 
how they make a mockery of what the Bible says about the Bible. If we look at what 
the Bible says about geology, astronomy, anthropology, Christology, etc., and try 
to drag it into ridicule, into the realm of fable, then we see how aptly Assaph 
describes the glorifiers, the godless. It should be noted here, of course, that the 
psalmist 
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does not say that all that he says of the wicked as a whole is also true of every one 
of them. No, the psalmist describes the wicked as a corrupt mass, in which all these 
wickednesses are found, in one this, in another that, in one more, in another less, 
and in the mass the whole. 

In the next two verses the consequence of the conduct of the wicked, the 
spokesmen among the wicked, is stated. It says v. 10. 11: "Therefore his people 
turn hither, and waters the abundance are sipped in of them. And they say: How, 
should knowledge have God, and there be knowledge in the Most High?" - By his 
people, we have here not to think of God's people, but rather, as Luther also 
conceives it, of the people, that is, the following, of the ungodly. It is true that it would 
make quite good sense if God's people were meant here. It would then be said that 
through the ungodly, through their conduct, God's people would be led to apostasy, 
would be beguiled by the happiness and great deeds of the ungodly, and would fall 
into the hands of the ungodly world. But in all the verses up to now, with the 
exception of the first, the name of God has not been mentioned at all, but only the 
ungodly have been spoken of, and the transition to God's people would be 
completely unexpected. No, the matter is rather thus: the ungodly appear here as a 
collective term, as a clan, and therefore it is said instead of 28°- The consequence 
of the conduct of the ungodly is therefore that their people turn hither, that is, 
towards the ungodly, that the people, the mass, or, as Luther says, their rabble, falls 
to them. From the first part of the sentence, according to parallelism, arises the 
sense of the second part. By the waters are to be understood masses of people. 
Thus also elsewhere peoples and masses of peoples are spoken of as waters, e. 
g. quite clearly and distinctly Jer. 47, 2 and Ezek. 26, 19. 26:19. Thus Luther also 
conceived the matter, for, substituting a simile for the metaphor, he translates, "And 
run to them with heaps, like waters." In the second clause the thought of the first is 
heightened, as if the Psalmist said, The people fall to the ungodly, yea, great is the 
mass that is won by the ungodly. Thus then we have the Nifal of XXX, which in the 
Kal signifies both "to suck, to suck out," and "to preach," taken as a passive to the 
first signification. If we were to take it as a passive to the second meaning and 
translate it: "water in abundance is squeezed out of them", then we could not take 
water in the meaning of crowds. Then we would rather think of the speech of Jesus, 
when he speaks Joh. 7, 38: "He that believeth on me, as the scripture hath said, out 
of his belly shall flow rivers of living water", and accordingly of the far-reaching 
influence of the wicked on the masses. This in itself would fit into the context. But it 
would be 
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it is a strange thought that such influence would be pressed out of the ungodly. That 
would be an influence which the wicked would be compelled to exercise. The former 
view, therefore, is at any rate the better, and, as it has Scripture for it in other 
respects, and fits best with the first part of the sentence, the correct one. What the 
psalmist wants to say in v. 10 is this: The wicked find great following. And this is 
quite in keeping with reality and our experience. We have to make the sad 
experience that not only those who are alien and hostile to the church, but also those 
who still want to be counted among the Christians, allow themselves to be deceived 
into protecting men who have attained wealth and reputation through deceit, and to 
approve of their methods, and even to present such men as models of efficiency. 
But more than this, we find that those who parade their falsely boasted science, and 
seek to master God's word, find favor everywhere, and draw the people to 
themselves, educated and uneducated. The masses of the people who fall for the 
ungodly now imitate them. As the seducers mock, so do the seduced. Subject to 
XXXX, v. 11, are the masses of people mentioned in v. 10 and standing there as 
subject. Now as the seducers forget God, and mock Him as the Giver of all gifts (cf. 
v. 8), so also the seducers speak, "How, should knowledge have God, and be 
present knowledge in the Most High?" Luther seems to take this speech as referring 
to the pious, and translates, "What should God ask of those? What should the Most 
High regard them for?" This fits quite nicely into the framework of the whole psalm, 
but it still wants to seem to us as if the speech here is stronger than Luther's version. 
There is no object mentioned here in the 11th verse, and Luther's object is somewhat 
far-fetched. We have therefore rendered by "having knowledge." The speech here 
appears as a mockery of the Most High Himself. The meaning of the speech is this: 
What do we consecrate to God at all? We have the knowledge; we are right. We 
follow "exact science" and the cleverness of those whom we recognize as clever. 
What we are told about God and his word and will are fables, "inventions of the 
priests. This is also often the experience, that not only do the seducers of the people 
become drunk with their "successes," and thereby become more and more 
entangled and hardened in a sense hostile to God, but also the seducers often do 
worse than the seducers. Where the seducers often still cover up wickedness at 
least in beautiful speeches of their hearts and put it on the market in a fine way, the 
seducers become crude in their nature and speeches, sink so low in their crudeness 
that even the seducers are afraid to acknowledge such seduction as their work. 
Think of Socialism, as it is preached on the one hand, and on the other. 
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on the other side is set in motion. Yes, ungodliness increases to such an extent that 
finally all human sensitivity is abandoned and, with terrible blasphemies, God is 
seized by the crown. 

Now Assaph closes the first part of the Psalm, when, v. 12, he sums up all 
that has been said of the ungodly, saying, "Behold, such are the ungodly, and the 
ever careless; they multiply fortunes." - "Quietly, contentedly living," is here in the 
evil sense, and is then immediately "contented with themselves, careless, god- 
forsaken." The ungodly have been described before as forgetful of God. Luther 
rendered this with "world" (cf. also Ps. 24:7, 9). The meaning "world" for is found in 
post-biblical Hebrew, but cannot be traced in biblical Hebrew. In biblical Hebrew it 
rather denotes "that which is covered" (from the root XXX, to be hidden), that is, the 
time that is removed from human sight and is no longer perceptible because of its 
great distance. The word can therefore be applied to the most distant past as well 
as to the most distant future. It is chiefly used of the future, and then denotes "the 
uninterrupted continuance." Thus the wicked are here called those who are 
continually careless, forgetful of God, for which reason we have translated "the 
eternally careless." Now these, says the Psalmist, increase in fortune, they do well 
in the world. They are free from the plagues of other men, of the pious, everything 
goes by them, they bring it to renown in the world and to riches. What they attack 
becomes gold, as if by magic. What they devise, they succeed in; they bring to 
status and being what their evil heart desires. 

Thus the psalmist has described the vexation of the happiness of the wicked. 
In the following he says how he, as one who is pure in heart before God, faces such 
vexation. 

V. 13. 14: "Have | in vain kept my heart pure, and washed my hands in 
innocency, that | am an outcast all the day, and my chastening is every morning?" 
- The Psalmist kept himself aloof and undefiled from the doings of the ungodly, took 
care that his heart was not defiled by the nature of the ungodly, and that the seed 
of forgetfulness of God found neither room nor root in his heart, and accordingly, in 
his outward walk, was careful to conform himself to the world. He has kept a good 
conscience before God. But in doing so he must experience that the very 
contradiction of what he perceives in the world happens to him. While the wicked 
have peace and prosperity, he is an outcast all day long, and his chastisement 
begins anew with every morning. The plural with here, like Job 7:18, is distributive 
- every morning. The pious man has to endure all kinds of adversity and suffering 
day after day. 
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endure. While the wicked drink the cup of joy, he must taste the cup of suffering 
again and again. This gives the impression and the thought that his piety before God 
is all in vain, that God does not pay any attention to it, and that it is all vain and 
foolish. - Such thoughts come to a Christian, such thoughts the devil stirs up in the 
Christian, while he is in distress, while the world is reveling in happiness, namely, 
as if the Christian's whole piety were in vain, and his trust in God in vain and useless, 
as if God had forgotten him, and as if the world were right. This, indeed, was the 
thought which the devil sought to produce in Christ in the wilderness, when he said 
to Christ, "Art thou the Son of God?" 

But against this thought the psalmist now reproves himself, saying v. 15: "If | 
said, 'l will thus speak,' behold, | would faithlessly forsake the generation of thy 
children." - The Psalmist realizes what this would result in for him, if he were to give 
room in his heart to the thought, as if his piety were in vain, if he were really to speak 
thus, and thus express his heart's opinion. By so doing he would leave the race of 
the children of God, deny his faith in God as in his gracious Father, as in him who 
is kind to Israel, and so cease to be a child of God; for true children of God do not 
think, speak, and act thus. They do not serve God out of a desire for reward; they 
do not seek to earn anything by their piety before God. Rather, they serve God for 
God's sake, and they gladly and willingly suffer what God imposes on them in 
crosses and chastisements. Therefore the psalmist also rejects this thought. He 
does not want to fall out of the childship of God. - The thought which Assaph 
expresses here is an important thought which we preachers should diligently hold 
before ourselves, but which we must also always hold before the eyes of those 
entrusted to our pastoral care. A Christian who is suffering while he sees the world 
living in joy should not allow himself to be brought to the point of doubting the 
rightness of true piety, of right fear of God, or even of claiming special merit before 
God on account of his piety; for such doubt and such desire for reward is a trick of 
the devil, by which he causes a Christian to deny the grace and goodness of God 
and to leave the race of God's children unfaithfully. 

V. 16. 17: "Then | wanted to think, to know this. Trouble was in my eyes until 
| came to the sanctuaries of God. | wished to be mindful of their finite destiny." '- It 
is here twice the cohortative, XXXXX, | wished to ponder, and XXXXX, | wished to 
pay attention. In this way the psalmist expresses a resolve that had matured in him. 
He resolved to get to the bottom of why the wicked were doing so well while he was 
suffering. The 
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Imperfect to grasp preterite, compels us the 12, v. 17. But, to be sure, the matter 
was trouble in his eyes. Of himself he could not explore the matter and come to a 
correct result. The thing was too hard for him, was hidden from him at its bottom. 
Only God could solve the riddle for him. . And the riddle was solved for him as soon 
as he came to the sanctuaries of God, to the tabernacle of the Lord, which here, as 
elsewhere, is designated by the plural sanctuaries, because it, like the temple later 
on, was divided into different sections. There, in the house of the LORD, where the 
very word of God was commanded him, in which God also reveals himself 
concerning his government and guidance of men on earth, the Psalmist was 
instructed to watch for the end of the wicked, and to learn from what he learned 
concerning the eventual fate of the wicked, that though it might seem that he had 
kept his heart pure and washed his hands in innocence, yet it was not so, but rather 
that the wicked's ways and doings were wrong, because they came to an evil end. 
- Christians should do this at all times: when they cannot understand something in 
the government of God, they should go to the sanctuaries of God and let themselves 
be instructed from the word of God as to the meaning of what is incomprehensible 
to them. There they will be enlightened. 

Now Assaph says of the final fate of the wicked, vv. 18-20: "Verily, on slippery 
paths you set them; you make them fall to ruins. How they become desolation in a 
moment! They have an end, they are worn down by terrors. As a dream from 
waking, so the Almighty in the city esteems their shadowy image low." - Before, the 
psalmist had spoken of the happiness of the wicked. In the sight of men, of the 
pious, as far as they can see for themselves, the ungodly are doing well in the world. 
But in the sanctuary of God the pious man learns to look at the happiness of the 
wicked differently. There he recognizes that what appears to be happiness is in fact 
the ruin of the wicked. God makes the wicked prosper, but the very fact that they 
prosper is their undoing. Instead of being led to repentance by the goodness of God, 
they are only strengthened in their evil mind by such goodness, and their hearts 
become more and more hardened. And so it comes to pass that the ways of 
happiness become slippery to them according to God's will, and that they fall by the 
ways of their happiness, and are brought to ruin. The fact that the wicked prosper 
is a punishment from God because of their wickedness. Wealth and prosperity is 
often a divine punishment, and not a proof of God's grace and goodness. God 
causes the wicked to fall to ruins. They crumble, are crushed by God. In a moment 
their happiness is at an end, their happiness becomes desolate, is destroyed. 
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destroyed. Then it is also over with them themselves; they are worn down by terrors. 
God's terror passes over them and through them, and the terror of God, the wrath 
of God, wears them down and destroys them. Just as a dream vanishes into 
nothingness as soon as a man awakens, just as a dream appears as a dream, as 
an illusion, as insubstantial, as soon as a man awakens to conscious life, so the 
Lord, the Almighty, who has authority and right and power to do what he does, holds 
the image of the wicked in low esteem in the city. God does not respect the image 
of the wicked. The image, the prestige of the wicked in the sight of God is no more 
than a dream without substance. The ungodly are only a shadowy image before the 
Lord, an image that has neither substance nor essence. God holds their image in 
low esteem in the city, in the one particular city, which is why it is not called XXXX 
here, but rather XXXX = XXXXX. The city of God, the city of the blessed, is meant; 
because in this whole statement the end, the final, last fate, the final fate that befalls 
the godless at the end of days, is spoken of. But if God holds the image of the wicked 
in low esteem in the city of the righteous, if he despises their image, their image is 
rejected by God, they have no place at all in the city of God. And so it is with the 
wicked: what they esteem as good fortune, and what the righteous are inclined to 
regard as good fortune, that is a cause of condemnation to the wicked. Their 
happiness has a terrible end, and is therefore in truth no happiness to be called, 
and cannot therefore be anything by which a child of God should be vexed and 
come to ruin. 

V. 21. 22: "If my heart were embittered, and | were provoked concerning my 
kidneys, | should be foolish for my own person, and know nothing; a behemoth 
would | be with thee." - The '2 in v. 21 does not introduce a reason to what has just 
been said before, and therefore cannot be translated "for," but stands here, as it 
often does, in a conditional sense, for which reason we render it "if." V. 22 is then 
an epilogue, introduced by X in the sense of our German "so," "then," or "there." 
The imperfects, for whose preterite meaning there is no reason here, are here to be 
taken futurally, especially in view of v. 23. The psalmist here sets up the case, and 
that is the possible case, conceived as lying in the future, that he, after having been 
informed by the word of God of the finite fate of the ungodly, and thus having learned 
that all the happiness of the ungodly is in fact their ruin, nevertheless wishes to be 
vexed again at the welfare of the ungodly. This is the experience of the faithful, that 
even when they have been taught from God's Word what the apparent happiness 
of the ungodly is all about, they still feel in their hearts, in their inward parts (the 
kidneys are, after all, according to the language of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
the seat of sensation) bitterness and resentment. 
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The psalmist does not want to be embittered when they see how the wicked have 
it So good in the world, while they themselves have it so bad. But the psalmist does 
not want to be embittered. He rejects the thought of a recurring vexation, as an 
offence by which he would prove himself before his God as an embodied stupidity 
Stupidity, is always used concretely), as a man in whom there is no knowledge, who 
can remember nothing, as a behemoth, as a pachyderm, as an insensible, 
incomprehensible animal. We best conceive XXXXX here not as a plural to XXXXX, 
but as the hebraized name of the Egyptian word for "water-ox" or "hippopotamus," 
that is, hippopotamus, in which sense this word occurs elsewhere, e.g. Job 40, 15, 
and in the form XXXXxX, Isa. 30, 6. Yea, a believer, who would be vexed at the 
happiness of the ungodly, would be with God, would have to be in God's eyes like 
an unreasoning beast, a creature to whom also God, that we speak so, could not 
teach knowledge, in whom also God could not keep alive knowledge. And the 
Psalmist puts emphatically what we have translated, "I for my own person." A 
believer, of all men, has no cause to be vexed at the welfare of the wicked, to be 
embittered at it, and to be irritated by it; for he knows better, and would deny his 
better knowledge of the real state of things, if he were to have his heart embittered, 
and so would thereby prove himself unreasonable before God, who has enlightened 
him with right knowledge. From men who have no knowledge nothing else can be 
expected than that they become indignant when others are well off and they 
themselves are ill off, and that they even grumble against God's rule, which they 
cannot fathom; but from a believer it is to be expected that he will find his way in 
God's ways and let God rule. 

In the following Assaph now shows what his real consolation is in the thought 
of the happiness of the ungodly on the one hand and of his own misery on the other; 
for the terrible end of the ungodly does not yet contain any consolation for the 
believer with regard to his own situation, but only teaches him that he must not 
judge according to outward appearances, as also that the ungodly are by no means 
to be envied for their earthly happiness. 

V. 23-26: "But | am with you continually; you have taken me by the hand of 
my right hand. With thy counsel thou wilt guide me, and hereafter with honour thou 
wilt take me away. Who is with me in heaven? And with thee have | no pleasure in 
the earth. Though my flesh and my heart languish, the rock of my heart is God 
forever." - But |, says the psalmist emphatically, in opposition to the thought, as if 
he would again embitter himself by the happiness of the ungodly, and so by 
dissatisfaction with the government of God, to folly before God, and so to apostasy 
from God 
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| am with you continually. Even if others think that God has forgotten them and 
abandoned them, and therefore bid God farewell, the true believer, who has been 
taught better by God, nevertheless remains with God constantly, without ceasing, 
and keeps faith and loyalty to God. And that he abides with God is in the last analysis 
God's doing. God takes care of the pious man. God has seized him by the right 
hand, takes care of him, does not let him go alone, but himself takes the lead. With 
his counsel he guides the pious man. God is a fine counsellor on earth and gives 
him advice on how he should walk. And with this counsel, which he has just given 
in the Word, God guides the pious man, leads him rightly through this life. This is 
what God does and will always do. Even in the midst of misery God keeps the 
believer and gives him his counsel, so that he does not stand helpless and forsaken, 
but is always shown the right way by the Lord. God guides him with his counsel on 
the right road. And when the end of the guidance, the goal, is reached, then he also 
takes away the pious man with honor, brings him, who was miserable and despised 
here on earth, to honor, to the glory of eternal blessedness. is an adverbial 
accusative of manner = "with honor". To in the sense of "to take away," namely, to 
take away from this earth, compare Gen. 5:24. A Christian knows this, he has known 
it from God's Word, he believes it on the basis of God's Word, yes, he experiences 
it even in this life, that God guides him with His counsel. He often realizes that God 
really has him by the hand and holds him. When he looks back on his life, he notices 
how God's hand has guided him, how God has taken care of his steps and footsteps. 
So he is sure that he cannot lack the last thing, that he may be accepted with honor. 
Therefore also the believer can cry out, "Who is there for me in heaven?" that is, 
whom have | but thee in heaven, and whom have | need but thee in heaven? If he 
has only God, he has enough, whereas without God heaven itself would be dull and 
dreary to him, without God even heaven with all its pleasure and glory would not 
delight him. With God, that is, if he has God, he has no pleasure in the earth either, 
he asks nothing of the earth, nor of all that the earth is able to offer him. God is his 
highest good; in God he is satisfied. Even though his flesh and his heart, that is, his 
body and his soul, may fade and pine away, everything may go haywire, crosses 
and misery may pile up, the whole world may finally be against him, so that he sits 
as it were in the embers of fire and is consumed, he still remains confident and 
cheerful; For the Lord remains for him even in death; the Lord is the rock of his heart 
that does not waver, that gives the pious man support and stability in death, so that 
even though he dies, he does not perish. In the LORD he trusteth; the LORD is his 
portion, his inheritance; the LORD remaineth unto him, though all things be 
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others depart and fall away; the Lord abideth not only for the time, but for ever and 
ever; and with the Lord he hath all that he needeth, with the Lord he hath full 
sufficiency. The possession of the Lord secures for him the highest happiness, the 
blessedness of souls. Yes, this is Assaph's and all believers' comfort, that God 
abides with them and God leads them, leads them to the blessed goal. - Regarding 
v. 26, it should be noted that while the two parts of the sentence are grammatically 
coordinated, the content of the first part of the sentence is subordinate to that of the 
second, as has been expressed in the translation. (Note here Luther's demonstrated 
mastery in the translation of Scripture. How splendidly he renders the sense of the 
original text in his translation of vv. 25, 26). 

V. 27. 28: "For, behold, they that depart from thee perish; thou rottest out 
every one that fornicateth from thee. But as for me, the approach of God is 
acceptable unto me; | set my trust in the Almighty, the LORD, to tell all thy works." 
- Here Assaph summatively expresses the difference between the ungodly and the 
pious, and thus establishes his statement of v. 26. The ungodly depart from God. 
They are, indeed, as the ungodly, alienated from God, separated from God; but by 
their insolent, hopeless conduct against God, in which the longer the more they 
become entangled, they remove themselves more and more from God. They 
fornicate away from God. By their spiritual fornication, by their constant refusal of 
God, their rightful Lord, to be faithful, obedient, and believing, they tear asunder the 
bond that should bind them to God, and make the distance between themselves 
and God greater and greater. But because they thus lose all hold, the inevitable 
consequence is that they perish, perish and perish. And that they finally perish 
eternally is not only the consequence, the final result of their spiritual fornication, 
but it is also an act of God's punishment. God exterminates them, precisely because 
they have proved unfaithful to him; he exterminates them, that their name may no 
longer be remembered; he exterminates them for ever. - But it is different with the 
believer. To him the approach to God is pleasant! XXX stands 
here absolute and serves to emphasize and strengthen the XX, as it is very common 
in Hebrew that a casus obliquus of a pronoun is emphasized and strengthened by 
preceding or following the absolute nominative of the same pronoun (cf. e.g. 1 Sam. 
12, 23; 1 Kings 1, 20; Deut. 5, 3; 1 Sam. 19, 23). We summarize the genitive relation 
in XXXXX XXXX in view of the second 
The first part of the sentence, in which the speaker appears as acting, is best 
described as the relation of a genitivus objectivus = approach to God, namely, the 
approach of the speaking pious to God, that is, the communion of the pious with his 
God. This approach to God, this communion with God, is pleasant to the pious man, 
gladdens his heart, 
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fills him with joy. In this he differs from the wicked who distance themselves from 
God. And because he delights in fellowship with God, he also puts his trust in the 
Almighty, who is able to guard him well and to shelter him for eternity, in the Lord 
XXXX, the God of salvation, who offers salvation and life, and takes refuge in him 
who remains as he is, who remains for eternity. But with the fact that the pious man 
gladly remains in the fellowship of God and puts his trust in the Lord God, keeps 
faith and loyalty to the Lord God, and in his position towards God is diametrically 
opposed to the godless, it is also given that the final fate of the pious man will be 
the exact opposite of the end of the godless. For while God will exterminate the 
ungodly, he who trusts in God is assured of eternal existence, eternal life. This 
certainty, however, that God will finally make all things well with him in spite of all 
the misery on earth, determines the pious man that, passing over from the third 
person to the direct address to God in the words of Assaph, he vows to God, as it 
were, in his hand, that he will recount all the works, all the great deeds of God. Yes, 
for this very purpose he also puts his trust in the Lord Jehovah, that he may declare 
and praise the works of God, that he may have cause to praise the works of God. 
With his trust in the Lord he will not become profane, and therefore he will not lack 
cause to praise the works of God. And the pious man does not only want to proclaim 
God's glory on earth, but much more in heaven. Here on earth it is often hidden 
from our eyes that God acts on us according to his miraculous grace. Here the 
opposite often seems to be the case. In heaven, however, it will be revealed how 
God has determined all that He has done for us on earth by His grace and goodness 
alone, that the ways He has led us, even the dark roads of the cross, were all ways 
of grace, the goal and outcome of which was the blessedness and glory of eternal 
life. - 

The 73rd Psalm hereby exegeted thus falls into two main parts, as already 
noted in the introduction, the first of which comprises w. 1-12, the second wv. 13- 
28. This division is clearly marked in the Psalm itself by the XXX, with which is 
introduced in v. 12 the summation of what has been said in the preceding verses. 
This XXX then returns v. 27 at the conclusion of the second part, which is summed 
up in the last two verses, which summation at the same time establishes what was 
said immediately before. We can again divide the first part into two subdivisions, a) 
w. 1-3, b) w. 4-12, and the second part into three subdivisions, a) vv. 13-15, b) wv. 
16-20, c) w. 21-28. This division results in the following rendition of thought: vv. 1- 
3: The happiness of the wicked can easily make the pious mistaken for the truth 
that God is against His people. 
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is kind. V. 4-12: The wicked rejoice in happiness, and thereby become insolent and 
arrogant toward God and man, turning others away from God and only increasing 
their wealth. V. 13-15: The godly, on the other hand, have a bad time on earth, and 
their suffering, in contrast to the happiness of the wicked, is often annoying to the 
godly. V. 16-20: To understand the happiness of the wicked in contrast to their 
misery is not something the pious can do on their own, but something they learn 
from God's word alone, which teaches them the terrible end of the wicked. V. 21- 
28: The pious man does not want to be annoyed by the prosperity of the wicked, 
which is contrary to his own suffering, but rather always remains with God, because 
the wicked will be disgraced forever, while the pious man, in spite of all appearances 
to the contrary, has it good with God and comes to honor and glory, for which reason 
he also wants to praise God forever. 


Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


1. America. 

“The Watching Church" seems to agree with Missouri's judgment of Pfeffinger's 
synergism. From Pfeffinger's writing of 1555, "Five Questions Concerning the Freedom of the 
Human Will," she quotes the following sentences: "If the will were idle, or behaved itself in 
conversion in a purely leident manner, there would be no difference between the pious and the 
godless, or the elect and the damned, as between Saul and David, between Judas and Peter; 
and God would be made an overseer of persons, and the author of obstinacy in the godless 
and damned. Also, in God would be set contradictory wills, which is contrary to all the 
Scriptures. Hence it follows that there is some cause in us why some agree and others disagree. 
But the Scripture clearly says that with God there is no respect of persons." "For therefore are 
we chosen and accepted, because we believe on the Son." "It is doubtless to be held that the 
cause of reprobation is not the will of God, but the sins of men; but that the cause of election in 
the will of God is the mercy of God reconciled by Christ, who became the sacrifice and the 
ransom for the sins of the human race. . . . But our apprehension must run with it (compete). 
For since the promise of grace is universal, and we must obey the promise, it follows that some 
distinction must be made between the elect and the rejected from our will, namely, that those 
who resist the promise are rejected, but on the contrary, those who take hold of the promise 
are accepted." "Although some cry out that the help of the Holy Spirit is diminished and reduced 
if the least thing be ascribed to the human will, and although this may seem to be a respectable 
and applaudable reason, yet pious hearts perceive that by this our 
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We are of the opinion that nothing can be denied to the help of the Holy Spirit, according to 
which we ascribe to our will a participation, namely, some kind of consent and seizure. For we 
maintain that the chiefest part is to be ascribed to the same, in that first and chiefly by the word 
or voice of the gospel he moves hearts to believe, to which afterwards we also, as much as is in 
us, must consent, and not resist the moving Holy Spirit, but submit to the word, consider, learn, 
and hear the same." "There is also nothing in the saying of Paul, Faith is a gift of God, contrary 
to this opinion of ours. For we are not justified because of our condition and worthiness, but 
because of the merit of Christ, which we take hold of by faith, which faith or confidence the Holy 
Spirit kindles in us, if we do not resist, but consent and seek to obey. And indeed this faith 
afterwards, when it hath been awakened and exercised by terrors of conscience, is more fervent, 
increased, and strengthened. And although original sin has brought upon our nature such a sad 
and dreadful ruin as can scarcely be imagined, yet we must not for this reason think that wholly 
all the knowledge which was in the souls of the first men before the fall was blotted out and 
destroyed after the fall, or that the human will differs in nothing from a boulder or an anvil; for we 
are, as St. Paul most emphatically says, God's fellow-workers, which co-operation, however, is 
supported and strengthened by the Holy Spirit." On this the "W. K." then remarks: "Missouri in 
1881 judged of these Pfeffinger omissions thus: When Pfeffinger published his theses on the 
freedom of the human will in 1555, a cry of indignation went through the entire orthodox Lutheran 
Church of that time because of the open apostasy from the pure doctrine of the Reformation 
reflected in Pfeffinger's theses. It was especially the faithful disciples of Luther, Amsdorf and 
Flacius, who at that time was still strictly Lutheran in all points, who opposed Pfeffinger in sharp 
writings and thereby rendered themselves highly deserving of our church for all time.' This 
judgment generally hits the nail on the head; Pfeffinger's theses are full of reason and are a 
manifest apostasy from the 18th Article of the Augsburg Confession and Apology and from the 
1st Article of Part Ill of the Schmalkaldic Articles. In the latter is taught: 'It is vain blindness and 
error when it is taught: If aman do as much as is in him (namely, by natural power), God certainly 
gives him his grace." (The bracketed words, "namely, by natural power," are not found in the 
Schmalkaldic Articles). Whoever rejects Pfeffinger's doctrine with its conclusions of reason as 
"manifest apostasy" from the Lutheran confession, cannot allow the doctrine of our opponents 
of conversion and election by grace with its conclusions of reason to be considered Lutheran 
either. 
F.B. 

May a pastor administer Holy Communion to himself? The "KirchenBlatt" writes: "The 
Synod of Nova Scotia, which is part of our General Council, has decided that, in the interest of 
a uniform practice of Holy Communion, no pastor should administer Holy Communion to himself. 
To date, our church has not made a final decision on this matter. In general, | think our most 
respected theologians rightly agree. 
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also against a self-communion of pastors, but an emergency has still been excepted; namely, 
if a village pastor, on account of a long distance from the place, cannot fetch his neighbor to 
him, or go to him, let him examine himself, ask God for forgiveness of sins, and hereupon take 
the body and blood of Christ, not as from his hand, but from Christ's. This emergency the said 
Synod should have considered." In his Pastorale, D. Walther writes concerning this question, 
"Concerning the question, May a preacher, under certain circumstances, administer Holy 
Communion to himself?" we repeat what we have already communicated elsewhere concerning 
this: As far as our dear father Luther is concerned, he writes in his book 'Weise, christliche 
Messe zu halten und ziirn Tische Gottes zu gehen,' of 1523: 'Hern danach reiche he das 
Sakrament beide ihm selbst und dem Volke, das man singen das Agnus Dei.' (Opp. X, 2760.) 
This, on the other hand, seems to be contradicted when the same Luther, in the Schmalkaldic 
Articles, writes: 'And whether a man will pretend for the sake of appearances that he wants to 
confess or communicate himself for devotion, this is not serious; for if he wants to communicate 
seriously, he has certainly done it in the best way in the sacrament, according to the institution 
of Christ. But to communicate to himself is a human folly, uncertain and unnecessary, and 
forbidden. Nor does he know what he is doing, because without God's word he follows false 
human pride and ignorance. So it is not right (if everything else were bad) for a man to use the 
common sacrament of the churches according to his own devotion, and thus to play to his liking, 
without God's word, outside the church fellowship." (Il, 2.) These latter words, however, seem 
only to contradict the former. There they speak of the self-communion of the preacher with the 
congregation, here of an alleged self-communion with the exclusion of the congregation in the 
so-called silent or sacrificial Mass. Luther rightly rejects this, partly because it is only given 
where one is ashamed to confess that one wants to sacrifice Christ, partly because Holy 
Communion is a sacrament given to the Church as a communion of saints and therefore 
presupposes several participants. None of these reasons and reproaches apply to this self- 
communion; it is therefore by no means, as some have allowed themselves to think, declared 
here by Luther, and thus in our symbols, to be in itself inadmissible. The later Lutheran 
theologians, it is true, are far from declaring the self-communion of preachers to be the normal 
mode of dispensation, but in the case of necessity above referred to they declare the same to 
be undoubtedly admissible." (p. 197 f.) Testimonies now follow from Gerhard, Carpzov, and 
other dogmatists. In a footnote Walther remarks: "Of course, the congregation is always to be 
informed first about the legality of self-communion, so that it does not cause a nuisance 


In an article on "Lutheranism in its transitional stage," The Lutheran asserts that 
the main danger to Lutheranism is in the over 
The Canadian "Church" notes that the transition from German to English is on the part of the 
Germans, who cling to the mother tongue as long as possible "and scowl at the adoption 
of American ways. On this point, the Canada "Church 


blatt": "Indifference to pure doctrine, aversion to parochial schools, fraternizing with English 
sects, friendly attitude toward the lodges, aping of the fashionable English churches (e.g. 


vested 
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choirs), etc., are, if not peculiarities, then for the most part sad concomitants of the American 
way. That even the German language offers no guarantee against indifferentism, unionism, and 
other laxity in doctrine and practice, is testified not only by the churches in Germany and the 
German Uniates in America, but also by the Germans in the General Synod and in the General 
Council, to which the Canadian Synod also belongs. F.B. 

Lutheran Forces in America. Under this title, the Lutheran Observer first points out 
the numerical strength of the Lutheran synods in America, which together number 1,842,339 
communicants, and then continues: "We have fortifications enough, we have ammunition 
enough to fight a thousand pitched battles. We have long-ranged, rifle- bored, and 
rapid-firing artillery, sufficient to sweep hell from the face of the earth, if we had 
enough Martin Luthers to man the guns. Never was an army of Christian soldiers more 
strongly entrenched behind impregnable theological bulwarks than this Teutonic host 
bearing aloft the battle-scarred banner of Augsburg...... with the impregnable fortress 
overlooked by the Concordia Seminary on the banks of the Missouri (? ), and defended 
by the Walther heavy, double-shotted siege guns; the splendid long-ranged, breech- 
loading artillery on the heights of Gettysburg, on Mount Airy, Columbus, Chicago, 
Rock Island, Dubuque, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Hartwick, Selinsgrove, and the other 
cities. Paul, Hartwick, Selinsgrove, the 'Springfield Rifles' and Wittenberg rapid-firing 
guns, and the Atchison 'Jayhawkers' - with such an array of forces we ought to be able, 
by God's help, to storm the very gates of hell. The General Synod, in some respects at 
least, is the banner division of this Lutheran host. She is less encumbered with useless 
baggage, she is trying to throw aside every weight that is calculated to retard her 
progress. She is not so strict about wearing the regulation uniform, she does not require 
each soldier to carry all the symbolical book in his haversack. She does not insist upon 
wearing a chapeau of ‘four points.’ She equips her soldiers with the sword of the Spirit 
and the great essentials of salvation. The soldiers in blue were not pledged to the 
doctrine of prohibition, or abolition, but only 'to and for the Union, one and 
inseparable.' So said the great soldier of Tarsus, 'I have determined to know nothing 
among you save Christ and Him crucified.' The General Synod may not be as heavily 
armed as some other divisions, but with her keen sabers and Gatling guns she has led 
the van in benevolence and missionary enterprise." Wit, if all Lutherans would heartily stand 
for all the doctrines of the Scriptures and the Lutheran symbol, no power of darkness, nor any 
false church, could hold itself before the same. Unfortunately, however, the situation is such 
that not a few bullets are fired at the Lutheran confession with its truths, especially from Lutheran 
camps. But how can a fortress hold its ground if it harbors and harbors traitors? F. B. 

Liberalism among the Uniate. The "E. L. G. B." writes of the speech of a Uniate 

preacher at a cornerstone-laying ceremony: "The preacher first expressed his great joy that a 
new Protestant church was being built here. Many churches were being built - he continued - a 
sign that Christ was alive and that Christianity had not yet perished, even though many were 
already singing its death song. Yes, Christ is alive, 
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though he sometimes seems to rest, like an eagle he ever lifts up his wings to new vibrations. 
To be sure, not the dogmatic Christ, but the spiritual Christ; not the Christ of the Church, which 
has unduly encapsulated Him in dogmas and veiled Him in doctrines! There is no such Christ! 
It is significant that Jesus left his disciples no definite doctrines; Jesus himself was entirely 
careless about doctrines, and gave no command to his disciples to indicate them; on the 
contrary, when he departed from the world he left behind him an ignorant and unintelligent band 
of apostles, because he hoped and trusted that the Gospel would of its own accord find its way 
through the world. For who is Christ? He is the life-giving Spirit in the gospel! So the gospel is 
what we need, nothing more. It is something especially great that we stand here as evangelical 
Christians. Yes, only evangelical, only evangelical and nothing more! Not evangelical Lutheran, 
not evangelical Reformed, not evangelical Methodist, or anything else! Who then were Luther, 
Calvin, Wesley? Servants of God, servants of Christ they have been, no more. - Who then, we 
ask, were the founders of the Protestant or Uniate Church? Did the gospel originate the united 
church? Were not principally Prussian monarchs the founders? - What we need, the speaker 
went on to explain, is the gospel, the life-giving spirit in the gospel, that is all! We basically 
needed no sacrament either, only evangelical - and that is why we want to remain evangelical. 
This speech resounded before a large assembly of nearly 1000 people, was delivered with 
great enthusiasm and will therefore not have remained without impression. The pastors present 
also seemed to listen to it with evident satisfaction." 

The "apologist" thus describes the "essential core of Methodism": "When the revered 
founder of German Methodism, Dr. Wilhelm Nast, in his catechism, after long thought and 
prayer, prefaced all other questions in the same with this: 'What shall be my noblest concern?’ 
and followed it with the answer: 'The salvation of my soul,’ he thus opened up the essential core 
of Methodism as a missionary church, which wants to lay a certain foundation of personal 
salvation experience in the individual heart before anything else. Only then can there be talk of 
a mission to others, a mission of witness, service, and charitable love." - A right preacher or 
missionary or worker in a Christian congregation can only be one who has experienced the 
power of the gospel in his own heart. We Lutherans believe the same thing. What is peculiar to 
Methodism is not this emphasis on personal assurance of salvation, but that it bases this 
assurance of salvation, not on the objective word of promise, but on the subjective feelings and 
experiences of one's own heart. 

F. B. 


The Christian Leader, the organ of the Disciples of Christ, who with great 
fanaticism combat infant baptism, every mode of baptism other than immersion, all symbols 
and church ordinances and special church names, writes with reference to the last point: "A 
man may be a Calvinist, a Lutheran, a Wesleyan, or a Camphellite; but he cannot 
be a Calvinist-Christian, a Lutheran-Christian, a Wesleyan-Christian, or a 
Camphellite. 
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Campbellite-Christian; for Christ will have no partnership in such a matter. We 
must give whole-hearted, undivided allegiance to Him, or He will have none of 
us. We cannot follow other leaders in religion and follow Him too." This is certainly 
true, that God does not want any Christian to be a Methodist or Baptist or Disciple or 


Campbellite, because these and many other sects lead false doctrine. But God wants every 
Christian to be such a Christian, as a true Lutheran is, who in all points of doctrine agrees with 
the word of God. F. B. 


"A Typical Trick of Eddyism." The Lutheran Witness writes: "Under this 
heading the New York Times of June 28, 1906, has the following to say: "We made 
reference yesterday, as gently as we could, to the receipt of several letters that 
pretended to be spontaneous outbursts of indignation from old readers at our 
maltreatment of their "religion."' There were eight of these letters, then, all making 
precisely the same points. Up to the moment of writing we have received twelve 
more of like tenor. In one of the twelve, perhaps the most spontaneous and 
indignant of the lot, the writer had been careless enough to include something that 
threw almost blinding light over this sudden increase of our mail. It was a carbon 
copy of a typewritten letter of instructions and read as follows: "Write a letter 
marked personal on the envelope to . . ., editor New York Times. Say that you 
regret the attacks on C. S. which he allows to appear in The Times. Say that you 
have not seen similar attacks on other religious faiths, and that you do not feel that 
C. S. deserves to be picked out for attack. Say that you cannot put into the hands 
of your children a newspaper which - desirable and pleasing in every other way - 
attacks the religion of the family. Tell him that investigation will prove Christian 
Scientists to be respectable, law-abiding people, worthy of courteous treatment. 
Religion is a sacred belief, not to be attacked without violating the rights of the 
believer. Etc., etc. - P. S. Add to the letter that you have asked friends of your own 
and other C. S. churches to write to him." And such is "Christian Science," and 
such are "Christian Scientists!" The whole miserable little plot is laid bare by 
accident! Mrs. Eddy's representative in this city, having vainly tried by direct 
menace and appeal to silence our criticism of her and his combination of fraud 
and delusion, issues orders to a lot of docile dupes to see what they can do in the 
guise of old subscribers and former admirers. He tells them just what to write and 
to whom, and they do it. The likeness to a recent trick played on Congress by the 
Standard Oil Company is instantly obvious. Not one of these "intelligent" votaries 
of "truth" - no, "Truth" - hesitated a moment to attempt to deceive us, not one of 
them had a single idea to express that* had not been supplied by the Eddyite press 
agent, and not one of them had the brains to see that in charging us with a suddenly 
developed animosity to "Christian Science" he or she disproved his or her claim 
to being an old reader of The Times. We have kept all these letters as curiosities 
of literature and morals. We are not cruel enough to print the names and addresses 
of the writers - for which utterly undeserved charity and kindness they owe us 
sincerest thanks if they are able to see the humiliation of the situation into which 
the carelessness of one of their number has placed them. We remain of the 
opinion, long since reached, that every "Christian Scientist" ought to be in a jail 
or a lunatic asylum." 
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The Mormon Church wants to withdraw from secular business. The beginning has been 


made with the sale of the Utah Light and Railway Co. which passed to American and 
English capitalists for 25 million dollars. Then may well follow the sale of the street railroads, 
banks, sugar mills, large drygoods stores, etc. As the reason for the abandonment of the large 
business operations of the Mormon Church, its president, Smith, gives that the church was doing 
business to support the multitudes of newly won members, and that was no longer necessary. 
In contrast to this, however, one finds in church papers the information that the people who have 
been won over by the Mormons from Sweden and Germany, that is, who have been beguiled, 
and whom Smith declares to be the most reliable new members, are in many cases leaving the 
Mormon Church, because they see themselves deceived with regard to the earthly advantages 
which the Mormon Church offers them. So the support of the new members was not so great. 
That the Mormon Church wants to give up its large business operations is probably for another 
reason. The ground is becoming too unsafe for it in the United States. (G. B.) 

The "Catholic Messenger of the Faith" writes: "Catholic prelates not infrequently boast 
of the glorious condition of the Church in the United States, its enviable freedom and wonderful 
progress. Statistics prove that there are at present about 12 million Catholics residing in the 
States, that the last year shows an increase of about 50,000. Considering the enormous 
immigration, this is not to be called progress, but a deplorable decline of Catholicism, which can 
neither affiliate the immigrant elements nor maintain the native population." 

"Dr. Harper's Religious Experience." Under this heading the "Chr. Ap." writes: "The 
well-known president of the great Chicago University, Dr. Wm. Raineh Harper, was a 
distinguished scholar and one of the most eminent schoolmen in the United States, but it was 
generally known that he was not on firm scriptural ground of faith. He was numbered among the 
liberals, and his influence in this respect has not been a good one. As a man and a scholar he 
deserves the highest esteem, also he led a strictly moral and, in the sense of the world, Christian 
life, but his views of the Bible were too loose to have been a model for Christian young men. He 
was a member of the Baptist Church, and had a strict Christian upbringing, but he did not have 
a thorough Christian experience until he was recovering from a serious medical operation, and 
had retired to Lakewood, N. J., for physical rest, as it were, from the world. Here he gave serious 
thought to his personal relationship with Christ and became acquainted with the way of 
salvation. Prof. Chas. Rufus Brown wrote of this experience: 'At Lakewood, N. J., in March of 
the year 1905, he laid a good foundation, and from that time forward he advanced in his spiritual 
life until at last he culminated in triumphant faith in the last ten days of his abiding on earth.’ Of 
this experience Prof. Ernst D. Burton of the ‘Divinity School in Chicago wrote: 'If by what 
has been said | am to say that | confine Dr. Harper's Christian experience to the last few weeks 
of his life, | cannot agree. | would say, rather, that here his Christian experience is to be found 
in the last few weeks of his life. 
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He deepened and broadened his life of faith. After such a busy life, this man, in the face of 
death, asked himself with characteristic calmness: What is my own relationship to God and to 
Christ, and what will the future bring me? And that now, in view of eternity and the quiet 
contemplation of his inner being, his personal faith in the Son of God has grown stronger and 
come to a more undivided expression, may be imagined. He said to a friend, 'l was not always 
in such intimate communion with Christ as | should have been,' and to all appearance he made 
a new surrender of himself to the Lord in the hours mentioned, and he died in triumphant faith 
in the Saviour." - To the clear realization that his theological activity was at bottom vain combat 
Wider Christum and Christianity, Harper does not seem to have come. F. B. 

How do liberals get around their confessional vows? The inconsistency between 


their utterance and their faith" is plain to see. How can they now ease their consciences 
about the fact that they confess differently with their mouths in church than they think in their 
hearts and teach in other ways? This question the Independent thus answers, "One of the 
best and most ingenious, as well as frankest ways, is that favored by one of the 
most distinguished Episcopal rectors in this city. He says, that when one repeats 
the Creed he must be understood to express, not precisely his own personal belief 
in the descent into hell, the resurrection of the body, etc., but the corporate 
expression of faith, the view held by the Church as a whole, and which allows of 
individual variations. To be sure, the Creed is individualistic and not corporate in 
its expression, 'I believe,’ not we believe; and the old makers of creeds were so 
clear that they were to be accepted individually that they put in a clause that those 
who do not so believe are to perish everlastingly. But it is now intolerable to 
require clergy and communicants to repeat these creeds without some theory and 
policy of relief; and this may be as good as any. To be sure, it contradicts the text, 
but that is necessary in some way until the Church adopts some explanatory or 
exculpatory clause, which shall define the liberty of interpretation. Some 


Churches have wisely done this, and union of denominations has followed." In other 
words, liberals must hypocrite and lie until the confessions have fallen. The verdict is different, 
for example, in the "Ref. Kz.": "If a preacher or theological professor's conscience no longer 
permits him to stand up for the teachings of the Bible and the confessions of his church, he has 
a full right to resign from that church. His friends may regret and heartily lament this, but at the 
same time they will not fail to acknowledge that he stands up for his convictions like a man, 
openly and honestly. But he who has fallen to pieces with the confession of his church, and 
does not expect ever to be reconciled to the same again, has not only the right to resign his 
office of pastor or teacher, but also the duty. For either he must conceal his better convictions, 
and so become a hypocrite, or he must break the solemn vow which he made on assuming his 
office, and must fight the doctrines of the Church, and so the very Church in whose service he 
stands and whose bread he eats. One would think that every honest man, faithful to his 
convictions, would feel impelled of his own accord to leave an ecclesiastical 
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community with which he has broken inwardly. In the past, this was taken for granted, even 
among such people. Recently, however, it seems that with the results of freer research and with 
the "broadened" horizon, the conscience also becomes broader. At any rate, one becomes 
wiser. One does not so readily abandon the office that nourishes one's husband, but rather 
claims that one may recruit friends in the church for one's private views, that there are equal 
rights for strict believers and for irreligious believers as far as the enjoyment of benefices, etc. 
is concerned. Such demands are made on this side of the ocean and on the other. In this way 
it is hoped that in time they will gain the upper hand in the church. But such demands are 
unreasonable, and cannot be granted by the Church of Christ." And in a following number, "How 
great must have become the moral disruption in a man, when, on assuming a preaching office, 
he solemnly commits himself before God and his holy angels in the church to the confession 
that all our blessedness stands in the one sacrifice accomplished on the cross, and afterwards 
not only disregards his commitment in teaching and preaching, but sets out precisely to 
overthrow the confession." 
F. B. 


Marriages within close degrees of kindred. The Independent writes: "There is an 
impression prone to be somewhat generally entertained that the old-time 
ecclesiastical regulations prohibiting the marriage of relatives by blood within 
certain degrees of kindred are founded on somewhat imaginary fears of possible 
physical danger to the offspring or certain ethical prejudices which we are 
supposed to be outgrowing in modern life. It has been known, however, for a good 
while that the study of the statistics of those born deaf in this country shows that 
this unfortunate condition is much more likely to occur when the parents are 
nearly related by blood than in other cases. The difference is so striking that a 
number of excellent authorities who have devoted serious consideration to the 
statistics do not hesitate to say that this fact alone is quite sufficient to show that 
the old-time prohibitions of marriage among near relatives are founded on the best 
possible evidence of tendencies to hereditary degeneration in the offspring which 
are quite sufficient to justify even more trenchant measures than the ecclesiastical 
authorities have ever deemed it wise to take. Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, in a 
recent special census report on the blind and deaf of this country, has made it very 
clear that this principle of hereditary degeneration in the offspring of nearly 
related persons is quite as true with regard to blindness as it is for deafness. He 
has established beyond all doubt that the marriage of cousins, by which, of course, 
he means German cousins, or first cousins, is much more likely to be followed by 
the occurrence of congenital blindness in some of the offspring than where such 
relationship does not exist. In about 5 per cent, of the cases of blindness in the 
country the parents of the unfortunates were cousins. Of the blind whose parents 
were thus nearly related about one in four had been born blind, while among the 
blind whose parents were not cousins the proportion of the congenitally blind was 
somewhat less than one in fifteen. This makes it very clear that it is the close blood 
relationship which has a definite influence in producing the sad congenital defect 
that so handicaps the offspring for the whole of life." 
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"Too much theory on too little fact." This is how the Chicago paper Advance 
characterizes and criticizes the modern "exact" sciences. It 
writes according to the Lutheran Witness: "Each new discovery of any importance 
sends a lot of other alleged discoveries to a graveyard which is already 
overcrowded with dead theories. A pretty large part of the La Place theory was 
hung upon the belief that the earth was cooling, and the sun cooling, and 
everything else cooling except politics and the pursuit of money. The scientists 
had almost persuaded us that the time would come when we should be compelled 
to build up a fire to keep the sun warm. With the coal barons in full possession of 
everything in the fuel line which the Standard Oil Company did not own, this 
made a rather chilly prospect. But now comes this timely information that the sun 
is not cooling at all, and that the earth is not cooling, and that there is no danger 
whatever that we shall have to go to the rainless plains of Arizona to keep warm 
in July. But with such an upsetting of all the calculations of the physicists in five 
years what is likely to happen to their fine theories in a 'thousand million years'? 
The probability is that there won't be enough of them left to hang the shadow of a 
recollection upon. The nebulous theory may yet become so nebulous that the most 
powerful imagination will not be able to discover a trace of it in the whole region 
of scientific hypothesis. And, also, what is the use of getting out a new book every 
spring and fall to tell the world that science is upsetting religion ? When science 
gets through upsetting itself, it will be time enough to take stock of the remains. 
But why is it that scientific theories are so easily overthrown by new discoveries 
? Simply because the theories lack sufficient foundation. Build a very large house 
on a very small underpinning and it will soon go down. Scientists have been given 
to building too much theory on too little fact. They make a little one-story 
discovery and then build a 16-story theory. Of course it does not stand. There is 
nothing which some scientists need so much to study as the Bible. For it is the 
book which would teach them the importance of everlasting foundations." F. B. 

From Mason City, lowa, The Augustana Journal shares Aug. 25. 
The following advertisement appeared in a local newspaper: "Every communicant of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church who desires to share in communion services 
next Sunday is requested by Dr. W. W. Carlton, the pastor, to bring a spoon. 
Instead of sipping from the cup and passing it from lip to lip, as heretofore, 
partakers in the service will dip their spoons into the wine and drink each his own 
portion. The pastor's innovation is a result of an agitation in lowa churches against 
the common use of the communion cup, it being held that the old custom is a 


means of spreading diseases." - The less the fear of God and his holy ordinances, the 
greater the fear of the bacilli and other creatures of God! F. B. 


The New York Evening Post writes: "Putting aside for a moment all questions of 
good taste and morality, it must be admitted that nothing is more likely to lull to sleep the activity 
of the popular brain than the greedy devouring of the sensational miscellaneous news, scandal, 
gossip, and illustrations of which today's modern Sunday paper consists. The devouring of such 
amass makes man a supersaturated giant snake 
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similar, and corrupts in him the inclination to devotion or to sensible recreation." 

What it costs to study. At Eel, one of the most excellent institutions of learning in the 
country, the students of the outgoing class last year each spent on the average the trifle of 
$987.00. In the case of one half the average was as high as $1244.00. At other distinguished 
universities in the country the conditions will probably be similar. These are alarming conditions, 
not only because they throw a glaring light upon the extravagance of our youth today, but also 
because study at these institutions is becoming more and more an exclusive privilege of the 
upper ten thousand. We Lutherans sometimes complain that our own educational institutions 
are usually so poor and have to live from hand to mouth. But in truth this is no cause for 
complaint, but rather a cause for praise and thanksgiving. "For they that would be rich fall into 
temptation and snares, and many foolish and hurtful lusts, which sink men into destruction and 
perdition." And this danger threatens not only individuals, but also entire churches and 
communities. Let us rejoice when God opens the heart and hand of our prosperous members, 
but let us not fail to recognize the danger that lies in it for us. (L. Kb.) 

Of the spread of unbelief in the eastern part of our country, Dr. Dixon, a Baptist 
preacher in Boston, says: "The liberal people of this section have, in both religion and 
ethics, attempted to transfer the seat of authority from the will of God, as revealed 
in the Bible, to each one's inner consciousness. Reason has been exalted above 
Revelation, and the ethical sense is made the arbiter of right and wrong. The fruit 
of this is that every man who believes it has his own standard of religion and 
morals, which varies with the state of his physical, mental, and moral wealth. In 
90 per cent, of the New England towns the large majority of the people have no 
intelligent faith about anything, and do not wish to have any. Serious religion, 
which interferes with personal aims and pleasures, is shunned, and its advocates 
ridiculed. In such places, the liberal preaching of the past decades and the refined 
criticism of the Holy Bible have enabled the people to throw off nearly all 
restraints of conscience, so that God is no longer loved or feared, and human life 
grows cheap. There has been a complete loss of the sense of sin, and with it the 
indulgence of sin without protest of reason or conscience. God is held to be a 
sentimentalist, whose laws may be violated with impunity because He is too 
merciful to punish offenders."" 


Il. Abroad. 


“Modern Theology of the Old Faith" was the topic on which Lic. Dunkmann from 
Greifswald spoke at the Berlin Pastoral Conference. The "A. E. L. K." reports: "He started from 
the opposition between the two positive theologians, General Superintendent D. Kaftan and 
Prof. Dr. Griitzmacher, and did not agree with either. Dunkmann concluded by remarking that 
the theology of the present day, according to a very correct saying of Kaftan, was in the midst 
of a great temptation. But this temptation would not be overcome if one were to deal with the 
tempter, the 
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It is only by returning to the roots of power which lie in the theology of the Reformers in the 
confession of the Fathers that Christianity can become again what it was, a power also in the 
life of the modern world, to overcome it and all the "world". Only in this way could Christianity 
become again what it was, a power, even in the life of the modern world, to overcome it and all 
"the world. In the discussion Prof. D. Seeberg took the floor first and emphasized the necessity 
of a modern theology, namely in the sense that it does not pass by the problems of the time, but 
deals with them. He said that a number of new burning tasks had arisen for the theology of the 
present day, in which the positive theologians must participate, such as, first of all, the problem 
of Holy Scripture, or of inspiration, further that of revelation and development, of faith and 
dogma, of Christology and the Trinity." D. Stécker also took the floor against the moderns, "who 
seek modernity in deleting essential elements of the old faith in order to make it contemporary," 
but D. Seeberg had shown that he did not want to delete anything. - But also Seeberg and 
Kaftan understand by "modern positive theology" or "modern theology of the old faith" nothing 
else than correction of the old faith according to modern views in philosophy and science. - A 
conference in Baden also dealt with a similar subject: "What do we learn from the present 
negotiations about a modern positive theology?" Rev. A. Mayer-Baierthal laid down the following 
guiding principles in this regard: "1. Modern negative theology will not be overcome by ‘protests’ 
and .edifying testimonies,’ but by a modern positive theology confronting it in free scientific 
struggle. 2 Such a modern positive theology is possible because a) the old biblical gospel, as 
its history shows, can always create new forms for itself without losing its content; b) modern 
intellectual life contains not only elements that are contrary to the Christian, but also elements 
that are congenial to him and can be assimilated. 3. a modern positive theology is necessary 
because the present, so-called modern theology a) does not satisfy the theological instinct for 
knowledge, b) by its cutbacks on the gospel unduly abridges the fundamental positive content 
of the same, c) does not meet the really modern needs. (4) But it is not sufficient for the fulfillment 
of the task set that this coming theology should unprejudicedly acknowledge the assured results 
of recent critical research, but otherwise avoid the conflict of these two quantities by a neat 
distinction between ‘knowledge of the world' and ‘religious knowledge’. (Kaftan.) 5 Rather, it 
must see the new, great tasks set for it precisely in placing positive-Christian religiosity and 
modern further knowledge in an energetic relationship to one another. (Seeberg, Griitzmacher, 
Kropatscheck.) (6) While fully preserving the critique of modern phenomena and possibly 
dissolving their elements that are contrary to positive Christianity - while decisively placing 
Christianity above modernity - the possibility of a 'marriage of the unbroken faith in Christ with 
the spiritual life of our time’ will nevertheless arise. 7 This main task set for a modern positive 
theology includes a number of sub-tasks. 8 Although the demanded modern positive theology 
can only be expected in the future, significant approaches to it already lie in the 
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Seeberg's school before." Neither Seeberg nor Kaftan believe that the Holy Scriptures are the 
inspired and therefore infallible Word of God. Therefore, they cannot help but model the 
teachings of Scripture after what they consider to be worldly wisdom. F. B. 

What do modern theologians teach? Mr. Albert Brunotte in Hanover has had a 
pamphlet printed which contrasts the corresponding Bible words with the assertions of modern 
theologians, especially Prof. Bousset in Géttingen. We let the latter follow here: - "A God of 
miracles does not exist. We can no longer hold fast to the belief in miracles,’ - teaches Bousset. 
The belief in God must exist without the belief in miracles' - teaches Fischer in Berlin. It remains 
that the miracle of nature is to be rejected’ - teaches the journal of modern theology, 'Die Christi. 
World’. "The view of sin and grace can no longer be imposed on modern life, which has become 
independent.’ (Bousset.) Jesus not sinless. "Jesus was not sinless.’ (Wernle.) "His nature was 
not wholly free from evil.' (D. th. Frenssen.) Jesus did not die for our sin. "Such an isolated word 
cannot be relied upon in the nature of our tradition.’ (Bousset.) "The Lord's Supper is excluded 
from our consideration, because doubts arose whether that handling at His last meal with the 
disciples had anything at all to do directly with the thought of Jesus' death." (Bousset.) "But one 
thing is certain: the thought of the forgiveness of sins has nothing to do with the death of Jesus." 
(Wernle.) "Gethsemane and Golgotha offer nothing of sin and substitution, nothing of thoughts 
of salvation." (Wernle.) "Jesus never conceived and uttered the thought that God's forgiveness 
of sins was in principle dependent on His sacrifice of death. 'The guilt which thou hast 
committed, no other can take it from thee and atone for thee, no man and no God." (Bousset.) 
‘Neither his blood nor his death has any special power of redemption.’ (Wernle.) 'From the 
violence which binds all beings, man frees himself who overcomes himself-this word of Goethe 
expresses the matter at issue.’ (Harnack.) Justification a fond of St. Paul's. 'The silly talk about 
faith and justification.’ (Wernle.) "The evangelical doctrine of justification a lost dogma.' 
(Jilicher.) Jesus did not found anything. "By no means did Jesus want to found a church." 
(Bousset.) Does not come again. "It is a fantastic thought to us at all that a dead man should 
come again on the clouds of heaven." (Wernle.) "Jesus was mistaken." (Bassermann, Bousset, 
et al.)" Nevertheless, Bousset, as we have before communicated, maintains that he stands from 
the ground of the Gospel. FB. 

Actual recognition of liberalism in Prussia. The "Berliner Tageblatt" writes: "In 
Prussia, too, things are beginning to happen. The decision of the Oberkirchenrat in the matter 
of the Berlin pastor D. Fischer of St. Mark's has proved this conclusively. For above all the arts 
of interpretation in the much-appointed decree of the Prussian Oberkirchenrat stands the 
undoubted fact that this chief exponent of the so-called ‘fundamentally overthrowing’ theology 
is unchallenged in office to this day, and that he has actually been proved right against the 
decision of the Konsistorium. The consistory had offended him, and the Oberkirchenrat has 
vindicated his honor. Fischer still holds his "radical' sermons and his 
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equally radical lectures. He was not prosecuted, nor were the 50 (?) liberal Berlin clergymen 
who sided with him in that declaration. This is the actual recognition of ecclesiastical liberalism 
even in Prussia. No one on the side of the opponents can be mistaken about this any more. 
This recognition would have been impossible thirty years ago under Kégel and Hegel in Berlin. 
It is now an accomplished fact. Even the Petrigemeinde, which was denied the Greifswald 
pastor D. Heyn, whom it desired, by diplomatic ruses, has received a thoroughly liberal pastor 
in his place. No doctrinal trials are desired, because the battle is lost. Yes, in the Oberkirchenrat 
itself liberal influences are at work in an increasing degree." At the same time the "Tageblatt" 
refers to the events in Remscheid and remarks: "Eighty liberal pastors in Rhineland and 
Westphalia have openly declared their support for the ecclesiastical views of Roemer. If one 
does not make the doctrinal trial to them, which one will not even have the courage to make to 
the pastor Rémer, then ecclesiastical liberalism is also proclaimed as equal for these 
provinces." 

The Jew Moses Mendelssohn judges of the rationalists of his time: "According to their 
doctrine of faith, the founder of Christianity is not a person of the Godhead, but only an 
extraordinary man. | must sincerely confess that this religious party seems to me to belong more 
to Judaism than to the really ruling Christian religion. This doctrine of faith agrees far more with 
the essential articles of Judaism than with the truths of the Christian faith." On this subject, 
remarks the "E. L. G. B." that Rabbi Philippson, in the "Allg. Zeitung des Judentums," edited by 
him, remarks: "Is it not as if Mendelssohn were speaking here against the modern Christian 
theologians, against a Harnack, Bousset, etc.?" Modern liberalism is like two peas in a pod to 
Reform Judaism. Harnack and Bousset are theologically Reform Jews. F.B. 

In Jena, the private lecturer of theology, Fr. R. Lipsius, left the theological faculty and 
joined the philosophical faculty. He had denied the personal God, the providence and the 
immortality of the soul in a writing he had published, "Kritik der theologischen Erkenntnis" 
("Critique of Theological Knowledge"). Thereupon several members of the theological faculty 
gave the lecturer the urgent advice to change to philosophy, because he was no longer standing 
on the ground of Christianity which had become historical, and therefore they had grave 
reservations about his continued activity within the framework of a faculty which, after all, had 
the task of educating the future servants of the Christian Church. Lic. Lipsius followed this 
advice and left the theological faculty. - This action of the professors as well as the conduct of 
Lic. Lipsius has been acknowledged and praised from various sides. But Lic. Lipsius should 
have been advised to give up teaching altogether until he had been cured of his blatant 
heresies. There is no such thing as a double truth, any more than there is a double morality. 
And what is false and ungodly in theology will never be true and pious and right in philosophy. 
Whoever, therefore, does not want to teach the truth has, whether in theology or in philosophy, 
only one profession - to remain silent. 

F. B, 
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The Christ denier D. Kalthoff of Bremen died of heart disease on May 11. The news 
had something shocking about it, for he was in the prime of his manhood, and no one had 
expected his end to be near. For a long time to come, it was thought, the struggle would continue 
with the man who egregiously abused the Christian pulpit not to preach the gospel but to fight 
it, not to glorify Christ's name but even to deny its existence. Now his body is burned to ashes 
in the Hamburg crematorium, and the cinerary urn, enclosed in an oaken sarcophagus, is buried 
in a tomb in the Riensberg cemetery. No Christian word was spoken at the burial, no Lord's 
Prayer was prayed, it was like the burial of a heathen, if one does not want to exclude the 
however incomprehensible tactlessness of the teachers' choral society, which sang at the ash 
urn: "Blessed are they that sleep in the Lord." At the request of the deceased, Father Steudel 
also read out the 90th Psalm in the chapel, but in any case not meant by Kalthoff in the sense 
of "Mosi, the man of God," as his heading reads, but in that of the pantheist. In the crematorium 
at Hamburg, Father Mauritz spoke before a small circle of chosen ones what he knew to say as 
a friend of a friend; he praised his sincerity and fidelity of conviction, called him a "powerful man" 
to whom "the kingship of thought" had been given, in order to go "like an eagle his own way." 
"Thoughtful ones he called to the same action, and rejoiced with them in their becoming, 
increasing clearness." Of his kindness of manner the speaker said, "Think of his handshakel 
Was it not a handshake with which he wordlessly gave his heart? Think of his eye! It could well 
open in bright anger, but how warmly and faithfully it could rest on us, how much childlike joy it 
could bear witness to. Yes, we have not only admired him, not only learned from him, not only 
planned and worked with him, no, we have also laughed with him, brightly laughed. We raised 
our glasses with him and were merry, unforgettably merry with him." This was the funeral oration 
given by an "evangelical" pastor to his brother minister. Poems were also made on Kalthoff's 
death, the most imaginative by a candidate of theology from Bremen, which concludes with the 
genuinely pantheistic phrase: "But weep no more, it returns the spirit again and again, And from 
holy bosom rises anew the God." - Kalthoff's participation in the Monist League had brought him 
many reproaches in Bremen, even from the liberal side, which may have contributed to his 
speedy end. F. B. 

Wellhausen. At the "Theological Conference", which met in Eisenach in connection with 
the fifth Community Conference, D. Jeremias of Leipzig gave a lecture on "The Relations of 
Babylon to the Religion of Israel". In this lecture he sought to prove that the last hour had come 
for the historical view of the Wellhausen school still prevailing at the universities. Hammel 
agreed with him. - Admittedly, Hommel and especially Winkler represent a no less incredulous 
and untenable point of view than Wellhausen. But this does not prevent Winkler from defiling 
Wellhausen. God knows how to draw even the enemies of Scripture into its service. 

we ho B, 
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The German Protestant Association met in Darmstadt under the chairmanship of the 
Reichstag representative Schréder. The annual report of the association spoke of a significant 
increase in the number of members. Senior teacher Dr. E. Preuschen spoke about "the plight 
of the modern religious teacher". Among other things, the resolution spoke out in favor of 
modernizing religious textbooks. The city pastor D. Brickner spoke in a public evening meeting 
about the Apostolic Creed, in which he tried to prove the worthlessness and harmfulness of this 
symbol. Significant among other things is the sentence: "The resurrection of the body of Christ, 
now that the laws of nature are generally known (I), is no longer credible." Apparently with 
reference to the use of the Apostolic in Confirmation, Referent says in his theses, among other 
things: "If parents cannot obtain the use of an appropriate agendic form, they should for the time 
being rather abstain from performing a cultic act than expose their child to embarrassing distress 
of conscience." 

F. B. 

The Protestants of Munich celebrated the 100th anniversary of their first congregation 
on July 5. Before the Palatine Wittelsbach line moved in at the beginning of the last century, 
there were only three Protestants in Munich. The Protestant Electress and later Queen Karoline 
brought with her, in addition to Protestant personnel, the Protestant "cabinet preacher" Ludwig 
Friedrich Schmidt. On May 12, 1799, the first Protestant service was held in the palace at 
Nymphenburg. On April 8, 1800, a resolution was passed by the Elector, according to which 
Protestants, whether they belonged to the court or not, were allowed to attend the church service 
and communion. On the other hand, only the court servants were allowed to attend communion, 
while the other Protestants could only "receive communion without outward ceremony and in 
silence in their homes. During such official ceremonies the court preacher had to cross the street 
"in his usual clothes". Funerals could only be held "without the organization of a ceremony that 
deviated from the Catholic religious custom". Only "private" religious instruction for children was 
permitted, whereby they could be exempted from hearing Catholic religious instruction. The 
Catholic parish priest in charge was charged for all official acts. The refusal of the city of Munich 
to accept a Protestant, the "Michel case", resulted in 1801 in a repetition of the Edict of 
Tolerance of 1800. The Edict of 1803 guaranteed all subjects freedom of conscience and 
religion, as well as access to the civil service. The final clause of this Edict of Tolerance enabled 
steps to be taken towards the establishment of congregations. On July 5, 1806, the royal 
permission for the formation of a Protestant parish in Munich was given. In 1842 the parish had 
7,000 members, in 1871: 17,000. Now the one parish has become a community with four 
parishes and about 90,000 members, around which a widespread diaspora still extends in the 
old Bavarian parts of the country. 

The professor of dogmatics in the Faculty of Catholic Theology at the University of 
Breslau, in his work "The Culture of the Present", judges Protestantism as follows: "Catholics, 
in spite of their rejection of the system, should first and foremost bear in mind the beneficial 
effects that the Reformation had on the Catholic Church. 
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and science has unquestionably exercised. For it was thanks to the Reformation alone that the 
reform of head and members, planned for centuries and postponed again and again, was finally 
taken seriously, that the numerous abuses in the church were thoroughly cleared up, that the 
depravity and unscientific nature of the clergy was effectively controlled, and that an 
undreamed-of field of new activity was opened up for theological science. Then, too, the 
Reformers themselves, as historical figures, have a strict right to a more unprejudiced, 
impartial, objective appraisal, just as their good points and personal merits, of which there is 
no lack, demand just emphasis. Experience has shown that it is the spiteful tone of polemics 
which injures most over there and also has a disgruntling effect in one's own camp, while it 
would be easy to achieve a more resounding effect through objective nobility, solid presentation 
of evidence, and respect for the foreign conviction than through blustering high language, 
malicious denunciations, and the imputation of bad motives. Nor should the efficiency of 
Protestantism in the propagation and promotion of science, art, religiousness, and culture be 
underestimated, much less doubted. Finally, let it not be forgotten that the Reformation 
churches, which now look back on a history of 400 years, have faithfully preserved many an 
old heirloom from Catholicism, such as symbols of faith, the Bible, etc., and have thus not 
entirely abandoned their inner connection, however loose, with the Church. After all, mere 
baptismal communion is already an inner cement, strong enough to bind Christian 
denominations together into a great communion of Christ, even if this does not progress to 
actual church communion. Such an emphasis on what is common and unifying, instead of an 
emphasis on what is different and divisive, is highly likely to create a common ground on which 
all denominations can work for Christian being in family and state, and use their best powers 
for the common fatherland." - With the Ultramontanes, at any rate, the Catholic professor has 
not set himself a stone in the board with the above judgment. F.B. 


In the past academic school year there were in Berlin for 7503 students 227 
doctorates, in Bonn for 2294 students 118 doctorates, in Breslau for 1770 students 114; in 
Erlangen for 982: 170; in Freiburg from 1331: 138; in Giessen for 1071: 119; in Goettingen for 
1370: 145; in Greifswald for 687: 138; in Halle for 1753: 119; in Heidelberg on 1359: 172; in 
Jena on 826: 123; in Kiel on 758: 170; in Kénigsberg on 925: 72; in Leipzig on 3372: 545; in 
Marburg on 1154: 100; in Munich on 4609: 289; in Minster on 1204: 28; in Rostock on 519: 
305; in Strasbourg on 1333: 102; in Tubingen on 1387: 107; in Wurzburg on 1283: 150. 


Of the three Christian churches in France, the Lutheran seems to have found its way 
most easily and securely, even financially, into the new conditions created by the legislation of 
the past year. This is all the more gratifying, as it is far behind the Reformed, as in size, so in 
its own property, and in the prosperity of its members. The "A. E. L. K." writes: "The Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of France, consisting chiefly of the two groups of Paris and Mémpel-. 
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gard has reconstituted itself in a general synod held in Mémpelgard. . .. When it was a question 
of establishing the basic article of the church, which was now not free of the state, but 
nevertheless separated from it, the chairman read out Article 1 of the constituent synod of 1872, 
which reads: 'The Evangelical Lutheran Church of France, adhering firmly to the principles of 
faith and liberty on which the Reformers founded it, proclaims the sovereign authority of the Holy 
Scriptures in matters of faith and holds as the basis of its constitution the Augsburg Confession’. 
Immediately the whole assembly rose with one accord, and Inspector Weber-Paris, in hot 
prayer, thanked the Lord of the Church for all the goodness and faithfulness which he had 
hitherto bestowed upon her. There was then agreement on the most important points of church 
life, such as the conditions for elections, then the church taxes for christenings, which were 
rejected, and also on the appointments of the church inspectors, who are elected for 7 years 
and are no longer eligible for election after the age of 70. The right to vote was fixed at 21 years, 
the eligibility at 25 years; also women were granted the ecclesiastical right to vote. It was also 
determined that the large congregations hitherto gathered by Inner Mission, such as St. Denis, 
Quatre-Chemins, Elbeuf, should each form a Kultusverein and be allowed to send their 
delegates to the Provincial Synod. The parish of Elbeuf has already done so. The Lutheran 
population of Paris, which formerly formed only one church council, is now divided into twelve 
parishes, each with a church council." Unfortunately, however, the Lutheran Church of France 
has not got rid of unionism and liberalism with state-churchism. - It is with great difficulty that the 
reorganization of the Reformed Church is taking place. A unification of the different directions 
into one Reformed Church of France has already proved impossible at the General Synod of 
Orleans. Thus the positive part of the Reformed came together in the Synod of Montpellier, 
which met at the beginning of June. There were 99 representatives from 20 district synods, who 
were not entirely of one mind, for here too there was a right, a centre, and a left. Fifteen meetings 
were necessary to finally bring about an agreement. Hitherto it had been required of 
congregations adhering to the official orthodox General Synod that they adopt the Confession 
of Faith of 1872, that the pastor agree to it, and that they adhere to the Presbyterian Church 
Order; but some congregations, under the influence of the pastors, had added introductory 
remarks to the adoption of the Confession, allowing a freedom in doctrine which is now to be 
restricted. The following points were agreed upon: The churches shall include in their by-laws 
the Confession of Faith of 1872, which clearly and definitely states the great Scriptural facts of 
salvation. This confession will be the one legally in force, without, however, each individual 
member being bound by it. Only those are to be appointed as pastors who, with all free 
theological research, agree with this confession. Complete unanimity on these points was not 
reached at the Synod, for 30 members abstained from voting, while 65 agreed. As for the liberal 
part of the Reformed, there remains 
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to see what new church system they will establish. Some think they may have difficulty in raising 
the funds necessary to maintain their churches. So from now on there is a positive and liberal 
Reformed Church in France. And, according to the latest news, a third has already been formed. 
On July 12, about 30 pastors declared that they would not join either church. In their circular 
they set forth a positive program of faith and implore the congregations to drop the old party 
strife and party names and call themselves only Christian Protestants or Reformed Protestants. 
- One consequence of the Separation Act for the Reformed Church is also a significant reduction 
in the number of pastors. Where there used to be three and two preachers, in the future only 
one will be employed. - The Protestant theological faculty in Paris will also leave the association 
of the University of Paris on November 1 as a result of the separation law. A special association 
will take care of the continuity of this faculty, which needs about 60,000 francs annually, of which 
40,000 francs have already been subscribed. F. B. 


Religion and mental disorder. This was the subject of discussion at this year's meeting 
of German specialists on insanity and its subtle causes. There was not a single one present to 
whose knowledge a case of insanity due to religion had come, and the majority declared that 
insanity as a consequence and effect of religion was not possible at all. There are, of course, 
mental disorders which have a religious character, but in that case the religious element is not 
the cause but the symptom of the disease. But if specialists maintain that no religion at all, not 
even false religion, or irreligion, can lead to insanity, this is surely wrong and may have its reason 
in materialistic views, according to which everything spiritual is only the product of the material, 
and therefore all mental disorders can have their sole cause only in material processes. F. B. 

The Norwegian poet Henrik Ibsen was also honored by a funeral at state expense. A 
pastor of the national church had to give the sermon and perform the blessing, although lbsen 
was a fanatical opponent of Christianity. An onlooker wrote: "It remains to be seen that here 
was an entrant, a fighter, an independent, dragged into precincts which he had emphatically 
abandoned at the very moment when he had become defenceless. | would prefer the orthodox 
who consequently refuses to perform his official acts on the corpse of a man like Henrik Ibsen. 
Bjérnson's second son, a clever thimble who has an East Asian shop, told me that Ibsen's last 
exclamation, when told in the next room that he was better, was Toermod! if | have kept the 
sounds right. They mean: Just not! On the contrary! at any rate a cry of protest. He will still have 
cried out in his coffin at many a word of the priest's, Toermod!" Probably in all the Protestant 
national churches at the present time even the bitterest enemies of Christianity and combatants 
against the Church are honored by the Church at their funerals, as if they had been faithful 
members of the Church and confessors of Christianity. This is outrageous. F. B. 
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The intersynodal conference in Fort Wayne. 


On October 24 and 25, the intersynodal conference met for the fifth time in 
Fort Wayne. Present were representatives from the Synodical Conference, the 
Norwegian Synod, the Michigan Synod, the Ohio Synod, the lowa Synod, and the 
United Norwegian Synod. The question whether these free conferences should be 
continued was not raised until the very close of the last session. D. St6ckhardt 
stated that he and other representatives from the Synodical Conference were 
opposed to the continuation of these conferences, and would not have appeared at 
this conference if the decision on the occasion of the Synodical Conference in 
Chicago not to take any further part in these free conferences had been made 
known early enough and generally. The reasons given were: 1. the well-known 
protest at the former conference at Fort Wayne, and what was connected with it; 2. 
the personal disparagements in the opposing papers, which have continued to the 
present time; 3. the entire failure of the previous conferences of this kind. 
Concerning the second point, reference was also made to the Columbus Theological 
Magazine article of October, the same month in which the Fort Wayne conference 
was held. A series of distortions of Missourian doctrines, this article concludes with 
the following personal remarks: To understand this properly we must divide all Missouri 
into two parts (not into three, as all Gaul is divided), namely, the Big Missourians and the 
Little Missourians, as the people of Russia are divided into Great Russians and Little 
Russians (we mean no slur). The former is composed of the professors, theological, 
linguistolog- ical, and scientificological, the presidents of synods and such. They make all 
the noise, and do the thinking and writing for all the rest. The latter, namely, the 
Kleinmissourians, are called klein, like the man of few or no means is called kleiner Mann 
in Germany (and this is no slur). He as a rule takes little interest in the nice points held and 
taught in St. Louis. He cannot and dare not preach the 
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new doctrine so that his people understand it, without disrupting his church. Hence, he is 
almost an indifferent spectator and lets St. Louis have its way, without bothering his own 
head about it." 4) Professor Koehler had also already informed the conference that 
the faculty of the Wisconsin Synod would also no longer participate in these 
conferences. When, therefore, in accordance with a corresponding motion, the 
question was asked whether any of the present members of the Synodical 
Conference were in favor of continuing these conferences, no answer was received, 
and the chairman stated that no one had come forward. - Four sessions were held, 
two morning sessions from 9 to 212 o'clock, and two afternoon sessions from 2 to 
5 o'clock. The whole time was devoted to the question which, according to the 
resolution of the previous conference, was under consideration: whether, and how 
far, the conduct of man in conversion. 

Now, as to the real point of controversy between the Synodical Conference 
and the Ohio Synod and its comrades on this question, it had been thus stated by 
the Ohio "church paper" some weeks before the conference convened at Fort 
Wayne: "The question to be discussed at the forthcoming conference" (at Fort 
Wayne) "is one which has often been discussed in these papers: Does human 
conduct in any way enter into consideration in conversion? To this question Ohio 
answers in the affirmative, Missouri in the negative." 2) Several months earlier, the 
same paper had written that, according to Missouri, "nothing at all depends on 
conduct,” and that the real question at issue was whether anything depends on the 
conduct that God works. 3) Also in the September number of the "Theologische 
Zeitblatter" of last year there are two articles about the behavior at conversion. In 
both, it is said that Ohioans do not attribute anything efficacious or meritorious to 
conduct. 4) Missouri's struggle is therefore directed against something that is not 
found in the Ohioans at all. The second of the above-mentioned articles in the 
"Zeitblatter" believes to have hit the real point of contention between Ohio and us 
with the question: "Has man's conduct therefore nothing at all, in no way, to do with 
his conversion?" 5) The same article quotes from the Solida Declaratio of the Second 
Article of the Formula of Concord, paragraphs 46 to 48, in which conduct against 
the means of grace is spoken of, and then exclaims, "So there is a 


1) L. c., 272. - The Ohio "Church Newspaper" complains about some expressions in 
"Lehre und Wehre" of 1904, but it does not do so without at the same time violating the truth, of 
which the reader can convince himself by comparing the "Church Newspaper" (p. 737) with the 
July and August numbers of "Lehre und Wehre". Nor did | deny my "own words" at Fort Wayne, 
as the "church paper" asserts. 

2) P.652. 3) P. 185. 4) P. 264 f.; 269 ff. 5) P. 
276. 
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Conduct which must be found in man if conversion succeeds in him, a better 
conduct than the mischievous one which the Confession also describes, in order 
that the very right may be the more clearly emphasized and made clear. And this is 
the conduct which Ohio teaches!" 6) The article referred to further quotes 
paragraphs 52 and 53 of the Formula of Concord, in which it is said that the 
unconverted man, from purely natural powers, "may or may not listen to the 
preaching,” and on this passage, which he doubly emphasizes, the writer in the 
"Time Sheets" then remarks: "Here, then, we have the conduct on which, as the 
Ohioans say, 'in a certain sense conversion depends." 7) On the other hand, p. 280 
of this article, the non-acceptance of the reconciliation is called the wilful reluctance, 
and the faith or acceptance of the reconciliation is called the conduct which Missouri 
herself formerly taught, but which Ohio must now advocate against Missouri. 
According to this, then, in the doctrine of conversion, the real controversy between 
the Synodical Conference and Ohio would be this: whether faith was necessary or 
not! The first of the two articles in the "Time Sheets" states that the right conduct 
which the Ohioans teach is a conduct "which must be found in man if he is to be 
converted and blessed, on which conversion and blessedness depend in the sense 
that without the same it does not take place." 8) And this right conduct consists in 
this: 1. That man hear and read God's word, 2. That he refrain from wilful opposition 
to the working of the Holy Spirit. If a man does not refrain from this resistance to the 
converting grace, then the proper way for the Holy Spirit is obstructed, so that he 
cannot have his work in him. 9) The opponents spoke similarly at Fort Wayne. 

Against this partly blurred and false presentation of the point of contention, it 
was repeatedly emphasized at Fort Wayne by various representatives of the 
Synodical Conference and its covenanters (again by D. Stub on the last afternoon): 
It is not at all the case that we declare all and any conduct at all to be unnecessary 
and superfluous. Rather, we teach a behavior of man- 


6) S. 277. 

7) As if Missouri had ever denied that the natural man could go to church and hear and 
read God's Word! From right motives and with a desire for salvation, of course, only the Christian 
can do this. But the outward work of going to church and listening can also be done by the 
natural man. Also in Fort Wayne, D. Allwardt said, according to the "Lutheran Herald" of 
November 17: "I am glad that D. Stoeckhardt admits that the unregenerate man can also hear 
God's Word. This was not admitted before." What whimsical views are still being propagated 
about what Missouri is supposed to teach! 

8) P. 266. 9) P. 267. 
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shy before, in, and after conversion. Before conversion man can hear and read 
God's word by natural powers. And this behavior is necessary and must be present 
if man is to be converted. He who refuses to hear or read God's word, obstructs the 
way of the Holy Spirit, that he cannot have his work in him. This outward conduct 
against the means of grace we neither deny nor reject. But it does not follow that 
conversion is infallible where this conduct is found. Further, we also teach a right 
inward conduct of man against grace, which God produces in man by conversion. 
It is the acceptance of grace, the refraining from resisting grace, or faith wrought by 
God. And this conduct, this faith, is necessary. Where it is not, neither is man 
converted. Yes, on this faith, on this right conduct towards grace, depends 
blessedness; for no man has pardon, life, and blessedness, who has not faith. But 
this right conduct of faith is not brought about by man, neither meriting nor effecting, 
neither conditioning nor causing, but by God alone. And that we also teach a 
conduct of man after conversion, e.g., hearing and reading the Word of God, prayer, 
and Christian walk, is self-evident. It is not for us to deny all and any conduct. But 
we do not teach the conduct of the still unconverted, on which conversion depends 
in such a way that it takes place without fail as soon as this conduct is present. And 
especially do we reject the assertion that this conduct is the omission of willful 
resistance to the converting, beatific work of grace of the Holy Spirit. 

To further fix the actual point of controversy, a number of propositions were 
submitted to the conference, with brief explanations: 1. Our opponents teach a 
conduct (an action or inaction by virtue of grace) of the still unconverted man, which 
is always but infallibly followed by conversion. - We teach that without the use of the 
means of grace no one is converted; but a conduct of the still unconverted man, 
which conversion infallibly follows, we reject. 2. Our opponents teach that this 
conduct, which conversion infallibly follows, is the omission of wilful resistance to 
the converting and beatifying work of grace of the Holy Spirit. - Against this we teach: 
He who behaves rightly toward the converting grace and refrains from wilful 
opposition to it is converted and does not need to be converted first. The refraining 
from wilful opposition to grace does not precede conversion either temporally or 
factually or logically, but is identical with it and coincides with it. (3) Our opponents 
teach that the omission of wilful resistance to the grace that converts is an act that 
man, by virtue of grace, is obliged to perform. 
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The first condition of conversion is that it must be fulfilled, and that God does not 
and cannot convert a man until he has fulfilled this condition. - We teach that God 
can not only take away this reluctance, but also takes it away, and thereby converts 
man; but that man is reluctant until he is converted by God, or is converted (donec 
conversus fuerit). (4) Our opponents teach that under the influence of the word the 
still unconverted man has the power and ability to leave off wilful resistance to 
converting grace, and to behave himself rightly towards it. - We say that spiritual life, 
spiritual powers, and spiritual acts are thus imputed to man before his conversion 
(or before he is converted), which we reject as erroneous and contradictory. (5) 
According to our opponents, the omission of wilful resistance to converting grace is 
necessary as a precondition (to be fulfilled by man in virtue of grace), without which 
the way is barred to the Holy Spirit, that he cannot work conversion. - We reject this, 
and teach that the omission of this reluctance (which our confession describes as a 
hostile, contumacious, and wilful one) is necessary, because, being identical with 
faith, it is the end of active conversion, and the essence of passive conversion. (6) 
According to the doctrine of our opponents, there are unconverted people who differ 
from the truly converted in that they do not yet believe, and from other unconverted 
people in that, being under the influence of grace, they have the power (though not 
yet for permanent possession) to leave off wilful resistance to converting grace-that 
is, people who are in a kind of intermediate state. - We, on the contrary, teach that 
there is no such intermediate state and people in this status intermedius, but rather that 
all the unconverted have only the power and capacity to resist grace wilfully until 
they are converted. (7) Our opponents teach that natural reluctance is the reluctance 
common to all men in consequence of their corrupt nature, and that, on the contrary, 
wilful reluctance is an evil will in some men increased beyond the natural reluctance 
common to all men. - In this we see a violation of the Lutheran doctrine of original 
sin, according to which contumacia against grace is a part of the innate, general, 
natural corruption. (8) When our opponents teach: Conversion depends not on grace 
alone, but in some respects also on the omission of wilful contumacy against 
converting grace, they thereby deny the sola gratia. From our point of view they thus 
make a conduct of the still unconverted man the proper final cause of conversion, 
which to us consists precisely in the omission of this resistance to grace. And from 
their own point of view our opponents make this conduct of the 
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(2) The first thing is, that the conversion of the still unconverted man is the cause or 
condition of the conversion, which conditional cause is not only always followed by 
the actual conversion, but also by it infallibly. 10) 

In order to prove that the opponents of the Synodal Conference are not being 
imputed anything, reference was made at various times and by various speakers to 
several passages in the Ohio "Zeitblattern". The first passage from 1887 reads: "If 
the Holy Spirit works through the Word of God on the heart of a man to convert him 
and make him blessed, and yet the man is not converted and blessed: it is solely 
because the man has not behaved rightly toward the converting and blessed work 
of grace of the Holy Spirit; if the Holy Spirit had not worked in the heart of the man, 
he would not have been converted and blessed. 


10) It is a mistake when the iowasche "Kirchenblatt" (p. 366) and the ohiosche 
"Kirchenzeitung" (p. 749) write that by these sentences the course of the negotiations should be 
marked out. Rather, their purpose was merely to establish the status controversiae in a number 
of turns of phrase. The representatives of the Synodal Conference, therefore, even in Fort 
Wahne, as the following remarks show, did not adhere in the least to the train of thought of these 
sentences. What we held to, and even our opponents sought to hold to, was the Lutheran 
symbol. And this we did not succeed in doing, however, any more than we succeeded from the 
previous meeting at Fort Wahne in holding our opponents to the Scriptures. It is plain to see that 
the opponents are not able to endure either the Scriptural or the symbolic evidence. They prefer 
to operate with all kinds of quotations from dogmatists and other writings. Incidentally, in Fort 
Wahne, D. Schmidt publicly acknowledged the above sentences as a correct exposition of the 
point at issue. Only he thought that quite a few more sentences could be added. And we are of 
the same opinion. FOR EXAMPLE. the following sentence: "According to our opponents, the 
unconverted man, precisely because personality, reason, and will still remain with him after the 
fall, and he is indeed spiritually dead, but not dead at all, still has the power, though not of his 
own ability, to refrain from wilful resistance to grace, But of his own natural power to determine 
himself to use the powers of grace offered by God, and to determine himself, and that from 
himself, to refrain from wilful resistance by means of the powers of grace offered by God. - To 
us this is at bottom nothing but a variety of the semipelagian error, according to which man is 
converted when he does quod in se est." And when D. Stellhorn declared that, according to his 
doctrine, the omission of wilful opposition was not a prerequisite of conversion, and did not 
precede it, it was shown him that this, however, was precisely his doctrine, that, according to his 
doctrine, the omission of wilful opposition preceded conversion or being made alive, if not in 
time, yet in fact, since he had repeatedly emphasized precisely that by wilful opposition the way 
was obstructed to the Holy Spirit, that He could not have His work in man. According to his clear 
pronouncements, the Holy Spirit could only work faith after the willful resistance had fallen. - 
Director Beer also declared on the first afternoon that in the eight propositions the point of 
contention between Missouri and Ohio was brought out; "but"-he added-"! miss as yet a going 
into it." 
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If, however, he had behaved rightly, which he was able to do by virtue of the grace 
at work in him, he would infallibly have been converted and saved. But from this it 
follows irrefutably that in a certain respect conversion and blessedness are also 
dependent on man and not on God alone." 11) Further, the following passages from 
1904: . . . "To the right conduct, by which alone conversion is possible, the 
Confession also reckons the refraining from wilful reluctance, which reluctance man 
can refrain from in virtue of grace working on him, but can also bring into exercise 
in spite of it." 12) Further, "He, therefore, who becomes pious and converted, will 
do so .. . because he does not willfully resist in virtue of grace, and so make his 
conversion impossible." 13) The "Zeitblatter" emphasize: the willful resisting of 
converting grace makes it impossible for the Holy Spirit to make man blessed in the 
way of salvation ordered by God. Through this reluctance against the converting 
grace, the Holy Spirit's proper way is blocked, so that he cannot do his work in man. 
The "Zeitblatter" then literally say of this reluctance: "This is obviously not the 
natural reluctance common to all men, and adhering even to the best Christian to 
his blessed end; for otherwise the Holy Spirit could not convert a man in the general 
way of salvation. It is a special one, added to the natural, a wanton one, which may 
be left at the time when it is brought into exercise, with the powers then possessed. 
But this is also no merit, if one does not go so far in wickedness as one could go 
and other men really go; otherwise it would also be a merit, if one did not hurt and 
murder, or fall from the faith by wanton sins."" 15) Further, 'So to the earnest will of 
God for the conversion of man, that man can oppose a will which makes the doing 
of the will of God impossible. This, however, cannot be the natural evil will common 
to all men, since then no man could be converted and saved; but it is an evil will 
increased beyond the natural degree common to all men, which need not be found 
in any man on whom converting grace is at work; in other words, it is wilful 
reluctance, not natural."16) Furthermore, several passages from the "Zeitblatter" of 
1905, in which it is said that the reading and hearing of the Word and the refraining 
from willful resistance to converting grace is the right conduct "which must be found 
in man if he wants to be converted and saved, on which conversion and 
blessedness depend in the sense that they do not take place without it," and that, 
according to the Formula of Concord, it is precisely also through willful resistance 
to grace that the Holy Spirit is not saved. 


11) L. u. W. 1888, 42. 12) L.c., 73. 13) L.c., 73. 
14) Lic. 73. 15) L.c., 73f. 16) L.c. 75. 
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The Lord said that the ordinary way of the Holy Spirit was obstructed, so that he 
could not do his work in man. 17] Further, "Whether conversion comes about or not 
must depend, therefore, on the converting grace in its activity, on whether or not it 
is thus" (willfully) "resisted. Man, therefore, if the converting grace is to accomplish 
its object, and he is to be converted, must leave off such resistance. If he lets it go, 
he must be able to let it go; and if he can let it go, he must also have the strength to 
do so, namely, to be able to let go of this reluctance; not to convert himself 
independently, but to let God convert him. The only question is, Whence has he this 
ability, this power? Did he get it from himself, or from God and His grace working 
upon him? There is no third thing. To say that he has it from himself would be 
synergism; consequently he must have it from God and His grace working upon 
him." etc. 18) Finally, the following passage on willful resistance to converting grace: 
"But this cannot be the natural thing common to all men, even adhering to converts 
through this whole life, otherwise no man would be converted and saved. ... There 
is therefore an action, a reluctance of man, which makes it impossible for the Holy 
Spirit to convert and make man blessed; and this is not that which flows with 
necessity from his sinful nature, and therefore exists equally in all men, since then 
no man could be converted by the Holy Spirit." 19) 

With this agreed the statements of our opponents at Fort Wayne, D. Schmidt 
said, "When we speak of man's conduct in conversion, we speak of the order which 
God has established, according to which we men must act if we are to be converted. 
Conversion is a process, has beginning, continuation, and completion. Man is dead 
in sins, but he must be right before he comes to right faith. Man, being dead and 
under the work of grace of the Holy Spirit, can at any point do what God wants him 
to do. It depends, therefore, on the conduct of man, if the word of God is to be 
effectual in him. It depends on his conduct whether the Word is to work in him or 
not. There is an antecedent grace, as God gives power to conduct pleasing to Him, 
power to accept God's word. For our part, we hold to the antecedent grace which 
enables a man to overcome reluctance. - D. Stellhorn said: the right conduct in 
conversion is made possible to man. This might be called a power given to the still 
unconverted man. But it was not yet a power that had already become a lasting one, 
dwelling in man. A grace that is really sufficient for conversion must also give the 
ability to let it work in oneself and to make conversion impossible. 


17) P. 266 pp. 18) Lc. 144f. 19) Lo, 145s. 
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The ability of grace to communicate this ability to all, if it is the same for all. And 
grace must communicate this ability to all, if it is the same for all. Man must do or 
permit the work of God's converting grace, for otherwise the grace of conversion 
would be irresistible, and it would not be the same for all men, since otherwise all 
would be converted. Man could not do this by nature, so the grace working on him 
must give him this ability. - D. Allwardt explained about the reluctance against the 
converting grace: "Our confession teaches a reluctance which the Holy Spirit does 
not and cannot take away. - D. Stellhorn: There is one reluctance which remains 
even in the Christian to the last breath; but there is another which makes it impossible 
for the Holy Spirit to convert man. - D. Richter: | cannot accept the proposition that 
the removal of wilful reluctance is the same as conversion. The refraining from and 
taking away of wilful reluctance does not belong to the making alive. - Prof. Fritschel: 
| would repeat that we absolutely reject it that the refraining or taking away of wilful 
reluctance to grace is conversion. Conversion is a process which, in Luther's case, 
for example, extends over a period of about three years. - D. Richter agreed with this 
and explained that conversion is a process in which the Holy Spirit leads a person, if 
he does not resist the recognized truth (which resistance the Holy Spirit cannot take 
away according to His order of grace), from stage to stage until the completion of 
conversion in justification and the setting of a new life. As an example for this process 
of conversion and how he understood it, D. Richter also mentioned Cornelius, who 
according to Apost. 10, was a godly and God-fearing man, gave much alms to the 
people and always prayed to God, to whom an angel of God appeared in his face in 
broad daylight and said, "Your prayers and your alms are come up to remembrance 
before God," and commanded him to send for Peter, and of whom Peter says that 
he fears God and does right - of this Cornelius D. Richter claimed that he only 
became a converted, believing child of God through the preaching of Peter. 20) - D. 
Schitte defended an 


20) This rationalistic and semi-Pelagian view of D. Richter was briefly rejected by the 
reference to the Schmalkaldic Articles, where Cornelius is thus spoken of: "And Cornelius, Act 
10, had long before heard among the Jews of the Messiah to come, by which he was righteous 
to God, and his prayer and alms were acceptable in such faith (as Luke calls him righteous and 
godly), and could not believe nor be righteous without such previous word or hearing. But St. 
Peter had to reveal to him that the Messiah (in whom he had believed until then) had now come, 
and that his faith in the future Messiah would not keep him captive with the stubborn unbelieving 
Jews, but that he would now have to be saved through the present Messiah, and not deny or 
persecute him with the Jews." 
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He said that conversion finds its completion in rebirth, and that this conversion has 
always been understood as a process and must be understood in this way. And in 
this process the conduct of man must be taken into consideration. In this process 
of conversion God acts upon man, and man acts either against or with God. In the 
process of conversion there is a certain synergism. This is why the Scriptures say 
that man should be converted and converted. 

On the basis of the above passages from the writings of our opponents and 
their debates in Fort Wayne, the Synodical Conference particularly emphasized the 
following as doctrines of the opponents: 1. That to them wanton reluctance is an 
inner reluctance in the heart of man against the converting work of grace of the Holy 
Spirit; 21) 2. That this reluctance is not the natural evil will innate in all men, but a 
special wickedness, or an evil will increased beyond the natural degree common to 
all men; 3. That this reluctance does not necessarily lie in the innate depraved 
nature of man; 4. That by this reluctance the proper way is obstructed to the Holy 
Spirit, that he cannot have his converting work in man; 5. 5. That this reluctance 
makes conversion impossible: for God does not convert people who are 
contumaciously reluctant; he cannot convert them. 6. That this reluctance, if it be found 
in aman, must first fall before God can convert him or make him a believer. 7. That 
under the influence of grace the still unconverted man has power to leave off this 
reluctance. 8. That he can leave off this reluctance at the time he exercises it, and 
with the powers he then has, though not yet as a lasting possession; 9. That 
conversion will infallibly take place as soon as the still unconverted man uses these 
powers, and leaves off wilful reluctance. - The representatives of the Synodical 
Conference opposed these propositions, and showed from Scripture and symbol 
that in conversion God does and can do precisely what the opponents deny Him, 
and that the still unconverted man does not and cannot do what the opponents 
ascribe to him, since conversion consists precisely in this, that God makes the 
willing out of the unruly. In this connection, as far as the symbol is concerned, not 
only those passages were discussed which teach the opposite of what the 
opponents assert, but also, and that first and at length, all the 


According to our confession, Cornelius was a believing child of God before Peter came to him, 
just as the old Simeon and Hannah were, and did not need to become a believer and convert. 
To this D. Richter replied, "This is written in the confession, but not in the Scriptures. 

21) As examples for this reluctance the opponents especially mentioned Apost. 13, 45 
ff. and Matth. 23, 37. 
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Places which the opponents thought they could claim for their doctrine. 

Concerning the passages of the Formula of Concord with which the 
opponents sought to prove their doctrine of reluctance, D. St6ckhardt said in various 
speeches: "In the doctrinal controversy about election by grace and conversion, it is 
not a matter of words and expressions, as in the expression 'conduct,' but of things. 
We need the expression 'conduct' too. We teach, and have always taught, that even 
the unconverted man, by purely natural powers, can hear and read God's Word 
outwardly, can also grasp to some extent the literal meaning of what he has heard 
and read, and that without such outward hearing no conversion takes place. This 
outward hearing and reading may well be called conduct. But we do not say that 
conversion depends on this conduct, because it does not necessarily follow from it, 
since most men who hear and read the word outwardly are not converted. What we 
fight against in our opponents is a very definite "conduct," namely, the omission of 
what is called wilful resisting before conversion, for the sake of conversion. This is 
a human fancy, devised for the purpose of explaining why some are converted 
before others. Scripture and the Confession know nothing of this; it is excluded by 
clear statements of Scripture and the Confession. 

"Our Confession knows no such distinction between natural and wanton 
reluctance as our opponents make. Our Confession repeatedly testifies that man 
resists, and that sciens volensque, hostile, obstinate, or wilful, resists altogether, until 
he is converted. Our Confession repeatedly defines conversion to mean that God 
turns a recalcitrant will into an obedient will, unwilling men into willing ones. All this 
is contrary to the theory of the antitype. 

"Our opponents appeal to the following passages of our Confession. 

"In the 11th. Article of the Formula of Concord, in the Epitome, Affirmativa § 
11, it is said: "But that many are called and few chosen, it is not this opinion, as if 
God would not make every one blessed, but the cause is, that either they do not 
hear God's word at all, but wantonly despise it, hardening their ears and their hearts, 
and so obstructing the proper way of the Holy Spirit, that he cannot have fine work 
in them; or having heard it, verbum auditum, they again cast it to the winds, and heed 
not, whereof not God or his election, but their wickedness is to blame.' 22) 


22) Muller, Symb. This passage is regarded by the Ohioans as a stronghold for their 
doctrine that the way of the Holy Spirit is blocked by wilful resistance to converting grace. In the 
"Theologische Zeitblatter" of 1905, p. 267, D. Stellhorn, referring to the same, declares: 
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"The opposing party thinks that it is taught here, and that in the first clause, 
introduced by "either," that there is a reluctance to the Holy Spirit which makes 
conversion impossible to Him, and that man must leave off this very reluctance in 
order that God may have His work in him. 

"This statement contradicts the plain wording of the above passage. There, 
by "either," "or," two classes of despisers of the Word are distinguished. The first 
are those who do not hear the word at all, but wantonly despise it, do not think it 
worth the trouble at all to hear or read the word, and if ever a word falls into their 
ears, shut their ears against it, or if ever a word falls into their hearts, harden their 
hearts against it, so that with them it does not even come to the outward 
understanding of the word, of the meaning of the word. This is the contumacia externa, 
as it is called by Hollaz, for instance. And of these very people it is said that "thus," 
"in this way," by not hearing the Word at all, but hardening ear and heart against it, 
they obstruct the proper way of the Holy Spirit, that He cannot have His work in 
them. To hinder the proper way of the Holy Spirit is something like this 


"If this is not, in sense and expression, exactly the same doctrine of 'conduct' as ours, which we 
have ever and ever led, and held and emphasized to the essentially absolute election of grace 
and irresistible converting grace of Neumissouri, then we understand no more German." And 
when D. Stellhorn treated this passage at Fort Wayne, he expressed himself with equal 
confidence: If the Missourians would not admit that the Formula of Concord clearly taught in this 
passage, that by wilfully resisting converting grace the Holy Spirit's ordinary way was obstructed, 
that he could not have his work in man, it was no longer worth while to negotiate further. - But 
from this very passage D. Stellhorn was only able to gain a semblance of his doctrine by half 
quoting it. At Fort Wayne he read it aloud to the "or," exclusive. And even in the "Zeitblatter" of 
1904, p. 73, and 1905, p. 267, stopping short of the "or," D. Stellhorn declared at Fort Wayne 
that he had no dishonest intentions in doing so. And we believe him to have done so. But the 
fact remains that only by omitting the "or" part of this passage could the appearance be made: 
the Formula of Concord here teaches that by wilful opposition the way is obstructed to the Holy 
Spirit, that He cannot have His work in man. - To be sure, at Fort Wayne another speaker made 
an attempt to prove that in the "either" part, as well as in the "or" part of the passage in question, 
there was mention of such as resist converting grace in the Word. But every either-or clause 
forms a logical disjunction, in which the "either"-part states something which should not and 
cannot be contained in the "or"-part, and vice versa. And also the disjunction introduced in the 
passage in question of the Formula of Concord with either - or ("that they either do not hear 
God's word at all . . . or since they have heard it" . . ) leaves no doubt that the "either" part quoted 
by D. Stellhorn alone does not speak of those who have heard God's word, and thus also not of 
those who oppose the converting grace contumaciter. 
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quite other than to resist the Holy Spirit working on the heart. The ordinary way in 
which the Holy Spirit comes to man is through preaching, the outward hearing, 
reading, and learning of the Word. Without preaching and hearing the Word, of 
course, the Holy Spirit cannot have His work in man. For preaching and hearing the 
Word is the only means and instrument of the Holy Spirit. He, therefore, who does 
not hear the word at all, but keeps it from his ear and heart, obstructs the way of the 
Holy Spirit, so that he cannot reach the heart and work in man. On the other hand, 
he who hears, learns, and reads the Word outwardly does not obstruct the way of 
the Holy Spirit, but nothing is yet decided in regard to his conversion. For most of 
those who do not hinder the way of the Holy Spirit, who hear, read, and learn the 
Word outwardly, are nevertheless not converted, because they despise the Word 
inwardly. In the part of the sentence introduced by "either," therefore, there is no 
mention of any opposition to the Holy Spirit, which makes conversion impossible to 
him. In the second part of the sentence, introduced by "or," that second class of 
despisers of the word is described, namely, those who, having heard the word, 
throw it to the winds again. And these, indeed, are identical with those who resist 
the Holy Spirit, who grasps and attacks the heart of man through the Word 
preached, heard, read, and to some extent understood. But here there is no longer 
any question of misguiding. It is only by misinterpreting and twisting the expression 
"to obstruct the proper way of the Holy Spirit" that the opposing party can extract his 
opinion from the passage in question in the Formula of Concord. 

"A second passage which our opponents have claimed for their distinction 
between natural and willful reluctance is § 59 and 60 of the 2nd article of the Solida 
Declaratio of the Formula of Concord. 23) There we read, "For he (man) resists the 
word and will of God, until God awakens him from the death of sins, enlightens and 
renews him. And although God does not force man to become godly (for those who 
resist the Holy Spirit, and forsooth also resist the known truth, as Stephen speaks 
of the hardened Jews Act. 7, they are not converted), but God the Lord disciples the 
man whom he wishes to convert, and disciples him in such a way that a darkened 
mind becomes an enlightened mind, and a stubborn will becomes an obedient will.” 

"Here, they say, the reluctance which lasts until conversion, and is broken 
and taken away in conversion, and that is the natural reluctance, is distinguished 
from the other reluctance. 


23) Miller, Symb. B., P. 602. 603. 
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which absolutely hinders conversion, and let this be called wilful reluctance, are 
distinguished. 

"But our Confession, in the place indicated, designates the reluctance which 
is changed into obedience in conversion, and the reluctance of those who are not 
converted, by the same expression, precisely 'reluctance,' repugnare, nay, uses for 
the former the strongest expression, ‘recalcitrant will,’ rebellis voluntas. Of those who 
are not converted, it is only said that they resist for and for, semper. There the 
reluctance is broken, taken away; here it continues for and for. This does not statute 
any difference of essence between reluctance and resisting. Besides, our 
Confession, if it had really shared the opinion of our opponents, ought somehow to 
have expressed, in just such places as the present, § 60, where it speaks ex professo 
of the transformation of reluctance into obedience, that in conversion only a certain 
reluctance is taken away, while another kind of reluctance must already cease 
before conversion. It ought to have said, however, that God the Lord chastises the 
man who has refrained from wilful reluctance, etc., but it does not say this. But it 
does not write thus; rather, "The man whom God wills to convert," hominem, quem 
convertere decrevit, and then says quite absolutely, badly, of the transformation of the 
rebellis voluntas into an obediens voluntas, which, of course, does not happen 
compulsorily, but is wrought by the drawing of God. 

"A further proof of their theory is found by our opponents in § 82. 83 of the 
2nd article of the Solida Declaratio: "Item, where these sayings are used without 
explanation, that man's will before, in, and after conversion is contrary to the Holy 
Spirit, and that the Holy Spirit is given to those who are contrary to him. For it is 
evident from the foregoing that, where no change at all for the good takes place in 
the mind, will, and heart through the Holy Spirit, and the man altogether disbelieves 
the promise, and is not sent by God to grace, but altogether resists the word, that 
no conversion takes place or can take place. For conversion is such a change by 
the operation of the Holy Spirit in man's mind, will, and heart, that by such operation 
of the Holy Spirit man may accept the grace offered." 24) 

"It is thought that our Confession here intends to inculcate that such sayings 
as that man resists in conversion, or that the Holy Spirit is given to those who resist 
Him, should not be used without explanation, because there is a different kind of 
resisting. 

"But this reason is fictitious. Our confession rather makes another ground 
against the unrestricted use of those 


24) Miller, Symb. B., P. 608. 
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Speech asserted. This is the clear opinion of the foregoing passage: one ought not 
to speak briefly as if man were still resisting even in his conversion. For this would 
give rise to the false notion that conversion takes place even there, or that 
conversion can take place even there, where no change takes place in the inner 
man, in the man's mind, heart, and will, where the natural state of the man, his 
unbelief, his incapacity, his reluctance, remains entirely unchanged, while 
conversion consists precisely in a change wrought by the Holy Spirit in the man's 
mind, will, and heart." 25) 

The following passage from the Formula of Concord was also cited by the 
opponents in support of their doctrine of willful resistance to converting grace: "Now 
therefore let us further report from God's Word how man is converted to God, how 
and by what means (namely, by the oral Word and the holy Sacraments the Holy 
Spirit is to be powerful in us and to work and give true repentance, faith, and new 
spiritual power and ability for good (ad bene agendum) in our hearts, and how we are 
to behave against such means and use the same." 26) Further, "And by this means, 
and no other, namely, by his holy word, if men hear or read the same preached, and 
use the sacra menta according to his word, God wills to call men to eternal 
blessedness, to draw them to himself, to convert them, to bring them again into the 
world, and to sanctify them." 27) Here it is, said the opponents, "How we should 
behave against such means and use the same"! And again: "If one hears or hears 
these things preached"! There the Ohioan doctrine was clearly stated, and even the 
word "conduct" was not lacking. - But it was shown that also according to our 
doctrine man ought to conduct himself rightly against the means of grace, and to 
use them rightly; further, that even the natural man without grace has power to hear 
and read God's word outwardly; and that converted Christians, of whom, according 
to § 47, this section also speaks, can also conduct themselves rightly against God's 
word, and use it eagerly for salvation. But that the still unconverted man, as the 
opponents maintain, has the power and capacity to leave off wilful opposition to the 
converting grace, and that God cannot convert man until he has left off this 
opposition, is not spoken of in a single syllable in this section. It is a false conclusion, 
he says, for opponents to infer being from ought. From the words of the Formula of 
Concord, "How we ought to behave against such means, and to use them," never, 
never follows the sentence, "The still unconverted man has the power to refrain from 
wilful resistance to the converting grace. 


25) Cf. Miller, Symb. B., P. 605, § 70. 
26) 600, 48. 27) 600, 50. 
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Another passage to which the opponents referred is the following: "Although 
both the preacher's planting and watering and the listener's running and willing 
would be in vain, and no conversion would follow unless the Holy Spirit's power and 
effect were added, who enlightens and converts hearts through the preached word 
that is heard, so that people believe such a word and give their affirmation to it: Let 
neither preacher nor hearer doubt this grace and effect of the Holy Ghost, but be 
sure, if (si) the word of God be preached according to the command and will of God 
purely and loudly, and men listen and consider the same with diligence and 
earnestness (diligenter et serio), that certainly God is present with his grace, and 
giveth as reported, which otherwise man can neither take nor give of his own 
powers." 28) The opponents thought that this was clear enough: "If, when men listen 
with diligence and earnestness and consider God's word! Here, apparently, is found 
the conduct which the Ohioans teach. - But it was countered: Here, too, there is not 
a syllable said of the still unconverted man having the power to leave off the 
courageous resisting of grace, and the ability to conduct himself rightly against 
grace. 29) And if in the words of the Formula of Concord: If men listen and consider 
God's word with diligence and earnestness, - only the outward hearing and reading 
of the word is spoken of (whereby, indeed, a certain natural earnestness and zeal 
may also be found), which, according to § 53, is in the power of the still unconverted 
man, the opponents could not refer to this passage for their doctrine of refraining 
from inward wanton resistance to converting grace. But in order to understand § 55 
correctly, it must not be forgotten that the whole passage from § 48 to 70 must be 
placed in the light not only of § 46, according to which in this passage the abuse 
which the enthusiasts and Epicureans practise with the right doctrine of conversion 
is to be rejected, but also in the light of § 47, According to which the passage from 
§ 48 also takes into consideration the fainthearted hearts, which may fall into heavy 
thoughts and doubts whether God has saved them, and through the Holy Spirit will 
also work such of his gifts (enlightenment and conversion) in them, because they 
feel no strong burning faith and hearty obedience, but vain weakness, fear, and 
misery. With this it is also true that § 48 speaks of the facultates ad bene agendum and 
§ 52 of people "who want to become blessed, qui aeternam salutem consequi cupiunt". 
If one now considers § 55 in this light, it follows that 
the following contents: 1. the preacher's planting and watering and- 


28) 601, 55. 
29) Nor may one infer ability from the "if" any more than from the "ought". 
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The listener's running and willing (hearing and reading the Word, § 53) would be in 
vain, and no conversion would follow unless the Holy Spirit's power and effect 
(operative) were added to it. (2) By the preached word heard, the Holy Ghost 
enlightens and converts men, or brings them to faith. (3) But neither the preacher 
nor the hearer should doubt this grace and effect, or the existence of conversion and 
faith, if God's word is preached purely, and men listen and consider it with diligence 
and earnestness (diligenter et serio, as is said of Lydia) 30) thus eager for salvation. 
Where this is the case, a man is not yet to be converted, but is converted and already 
has faith, and therefore ought not to be troubled with heavy thoughts, whether the 
Holy Spirit will work such gifts in him. 4. (4) Where the gospel is preached aloud, 
and man listens with a desire for salvation, we ought rather to know that God is 
certainly present with his grace, adesse (not "to be"), and gives, largiri (not "to give"), 
as reported, which otherwise man can neither take nor give by his own powers. In 
short, if a man hears the plain gospel with earnestness and zeal and eagerness for 
salvation, he is to have no more heavy thoughts as to whether he is converted. 
Where this is the case, there man is converted, there he stands in faith, and there 
the Holy Spirit is present with his effect and with his gifts. (5) Of the presence of faith 
and conversion, or of the presence, effect, and gifts of the Holy Ghost, it is not and 
cannot be judged always (semper) ex sensu, aS and when it is felt in the heart. 31) - 
Of the doctrine of our opponents, according to which the still unconverted man has 
the power to leave off wilful opposition, and must leave it off before God can convert 
him, there is therefore not the slightest intimation here either. 32) 
(To be continued.) F. B. 


30) Frank writes concerning the above passage: "The diligenter audire, as is expressly 
pointed out in another place, is a consequence of the opening of hearts, which has already taken 
place, and is accomplished by the Holy Spirit." (Theol. d. Konkordienf. |, p. 167.) The passage 
to which Frank here refers is this: "At such a word the Holy Spirit is present, and does upon the 
hearts, that they, like Lydia in the Acts of the Apostles at the 16th chap, (diligenter attendant) 
and so be converted by grace alone," etc. (524:5.) "So" a man is converted, that the Holy Spirit 
opens his heart by the word, and he inwardly attends to this word. Where this is present, the 
eager attention of the heart opened by the Holy Spirit to the Word, then the man is converted 
and does not need to be converted first (as D. Richter in Fort Wayne interpreted this passage of 
the Formula of Concord). 

31) 602, 56. 

32) For their doctrine of resistance, the opponents also refer to § 57 of the Formula of 
Concord, where it is said that a man who does not accept God's word 
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From the year 1547. 


(Communicated by K.) 


Our seminary library contains under No. IV E K 37 an anthology of writings 
mostly of historical content, concerning the preparations and the sad course of the 
Schmalkaldic War; thus writings from the years 1546 and 1547. The collector and 
first owner of our collection, which contains several pamphlets of extreme rarity, 
was M. Jakob Wigand. Some of the notes and marginal glosses in his hand show 
the interest that the Magister took in these writings. - From this anthology | 
communicate for this time: 


A Christian letter of consolation to the Elector of Saxony, Duke Johann 
Friedrich. Written by Magistrum Kaspar Aquila, Superattendent at Salfeldt. 
And thereupon the answer of the Elector's Grace. 


The manuscript consists of six leaves in small quarto and is "Gedruckt zu 
Erffurdt, bei Gervasius Sthirmer, zu dem bunten Lawen, bei Sanct Paul", 1547. On 
the title page as motto: "Psalm 119: HErr, lassen mir deine Gnade widerfahren, 
deine Hilfe nach deinem Wort. The proud have their mockery of me; yet | depart 
not from thy law." 

The consolation letter of the excellent Aquila to the confessedly faithful 
Elector John Frederick, who was held prisoner in the Emperor's retinue, was 
answered with thanks by the latter from Augsburg. 


From § 58, where it is said that a man who despises the Holy Spirit's instrument, and will not 
hear God's word, is not wronged if the Holy Spirit does not enlighten him, etc.; and from § 60, 
which teaches that men who always resist the Holy Spirit are not converted. - But in all these 
passages there is not a word of the doctrine that the still unconverted man may, by virtue of 
grace, leave off wilful opposition to it, or that God does not convert man until he has left off wilful 
opposition, or that conversion depends not only on grace, but in some respects also on the 
conduct of man. If our opponents had been right, however, our Confession should have 
advanced the Ohio doctrine in these very passages, and in similar ones. But the Formula of 
Concord does not do this. And § 60, by the "attamen," is also just the false conclusion which 
our opponents draw from these passages, decisively rejected. The double truth is here 
emphasized: 1. They that for and for resist are not converted. (2) But yet it is God who converts 
man, takes away the reluctance, and makes willing of the unruly. From the first clause Ohio 
concludes, So conversion depends withal on the refraining from wilful reluctance, which man 
under the influence of grace has power to do. This conclusion, however, the Formula of Concord 
firmly rejects as false by the "attamen, but nevertheless" in the second part of the paragraph. 
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1. Consolation Scripture. 

God's (the) Almighty Father's peace, comfort and strength through Jesus 
Christ, our Saviour and Redeemer, strengthen Your Electoral Grace with abundant 
blessings and every grace and gift of the Holy Spirit. Grace with rich blessings and 
all graces and gifts of the Holy Spirit. Amen. 

Most Illustrious, Highborn Prince, Most Gracious Lord! Ew. Kurs. ...my most 
willing service and heartfelt prayer beforehand! Most gracious lord! There is a very 
comforting saying of Jacob in chapter 5, where he says: "The prayer of the righteous 
(that is, he who firmly believes in Christ's merit and serves him) is able to do much if 
it is earnest. He proves this with the prophet Elijah (1 Kings 18), how he obtains rain 
and fertile land through prayer, which, as Jesus Sirach says, penetrates through all 
clouds. So we ask that Your Electoral Grace may only be highly (and) very confident; 
for many great, deep, earnest sighs, supplications and cries are daily and often made 
for Your Electoral Grace by many devout Christians. Grace by many pious Christians 
to God, the Comforter of all the afflicted; and also want to be quite sure, as the 20th 
Psalm teaches, which | have attributed to Ew. Graces: our Christian congregation's 
prayer shall, if God wills, not be an erroneous petition. For, without speaking of glory, 
here at Salfeld we pray every day at the same time three times in our church for Your 
Elector's Grace, also for the same Christian congregation. Grace, also for their 
Christian spouse and sons, our gracious princes and lords and their councillors: our 
dear most merciful God may help the praiseworthy house of Saxony, the chaste, 
wholesome, lovely, peaceful little wreath of diamonds, back to eternal happy peace 
and unity. Amen. - We are also of such good hope, as the Christian sorrowful little 
group has rescued St. Peter from prison with their united prayer, so will the dear 
gracious God of Ew. ...will also miraculously save. Amen. 

And that Your Elector's Grace may draw Grace may draw a cheerful 
consolation, | will tell some histories from the Holy Scriptures to Your Electoral 
Grace. Grace. 

1. First of all the pious Joseph. How he suffered such a severe prison in 
Egypt because of his innocence and obedience (Genesis 39:41), how he was sold 
treacherously as a pious child of God and robbed of his honors. But the merciful 
God, our heavenly Father, heard him in due time, and made him ruler over Egypt. 
2. On the other hand, remember also Ew. Grace of the blessed Daniel, who 
was also betrayed by the evil, poisonous court councillors for the sake of the right 
service of God and the truth, and was thrown into the lions' den; and yet God 
regarded his steadfastness in the word, innocence and faith, and gloriously saved 
him and heard him, so that he became the supreme councilor and prince, and 
probably the most faithful prophet and prince among five emperors. 
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3 Thirdly, remember Your Eminence the Elector. Grace of the blessed pious 
king Jehoiakim, called Jechonias, Jer. 8 and 27. - How this obedient king was thrown 
into a deep tower by the emperor Nebuchadnezzar for 35 years (from which lengthy 
time the dear gracious God will protect Ew. Grace!) was thrown into a deep tower by 
the emperor Nebuchadnezzar. Nevertheless, at last he came to the highest honors, 
and was exalted beside the emperor's table in Babylon: 2 Kings 25; Jer. 52. From 
this king Jechonia was born the gracious God, Christ our Saviour. Matth. 1. 

And whether His Elector's... Grace would be challenged by the poisonous 
Satan, who for the sake of God's word is bitterly and fiercely hostile to Ew. Grace 
bitterly and vehemently, that Ew. Grace, wounded in the heart by his fiery arrows, 
would like to think: "Yes, | am a poor sinner; | have well deserved this prison of mine; 
| have sometimes offended God, esteemed my subjects, weighed them down, and 
not been truly fatherly to them. Therefore | am not like Joseph, Daniel and Jechonias. 
The holy kings and princes have had a merciful God. Therefore it has much a 
different opinion with me poor elector" etc..: 

4. So now | will bring another example to Your Electoral Grace. namely, of a 
great, abominable, wild sinner, as of King Manasseh. He was a murderer of children, 
a sorcerer, a soothsayer, one who made idolatry and killed the pious prophets, and 
had the holy Esaiam cut in two with a saw; he was an evil, wicked pontiff and idolater 
(who, in praise of God, is innocent of all vices, and is not guilty of any of them by the 
grace of the elector). Grace, is innocent and lives and fights against it completely). 
Now this Papist king Manasseh was led away captive with chains by the emperor at 
Babylonia (2 Chron. 33). But because he did good, pleaded with God, cried out and 
prayed, God brought him back to Jerusalem to his former kingdom; only that he 
recognized God as a one mighty Lord, as his beautiful prayers indicate. 

5. Fifth, Your Elect. Grace take to heart the king Nebuchadnezzar. For since 
he wanted to exalt himself above God with the pride of his haughty heart, as if he 
were so mighty of himself and had attained and made everything by his power and 
his own intellect, such a royal palace, etc., God, who always resists the arrogant (1 
Pet. 5), afflicted him, God, who always opposes the proud (1 Pet. 5), afflicted the 
proud, mocking king, so that he had to wander like a mad, furious, wild, monstrous 
beast in the woods and fields for seven whole years, so that not a stable boy or a 
kitchen boy wanted to or could stay with him; indeed, all animals and people were 
afraid and terrified of him, so that all cattle and people fled from him (Dan. 4). 
Nevertheless, when this wretched, very highly afflicted king of cattle recognized his 
pride, sin and vice, and prayed to God in faith with repentance and sorrow (and) 
desired mercy, he was again received into grace and delivered from his senseless 
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Head, also graciously reinstated in his kingdom by God, so that he received even 
greater glory than before. With such miraculous God's gracious help, also the 
hearing of the poor people's prayer, Ew. Grace, without any doubt, the gracious, 
merciful, pious, loving, kind God, who says (Ps. 50 and 145) that he will hear the 
prayer of those who call upon him in faith, and will also do all that the godly may 
desire, yes, he protects all who love him; so that, if God wills, we will still sing joyfully: 
Praise be to the Lord; our soul is escaped as a bird from a snare; which, praise God, 
is rent asunder, and we are loosed. Deo gratias per Christum Jesum, Dominum 
nostrum. Amen. 

The grace of our dear Lord JEsu Christ (be) with Ew. Kurf. Grace Spirit. May 
He bestow on Your Electoral Grace all rich blessings Grace all rich blessings, grace, 
comfort, strength and power to remain steadfast as a pious little sheep with Christ, 
our only Arch Shepherd (Joh. 10; Ps. 23; Ezek. 34; Is. 40), voice and word 
confidently, and that in the midst of wolves, yes serpents and dragons, strongly 
confess and defend and sing with David the most beautiful 119th Psalm: O Lord, 
thy divine word are my right counsellors, which enlighten, strengthen, and comfort 
me; that thy word is dearer unto me than all the gold and pearls of the earth. For 
this cause | am not ashamed before kings and lords to confess thy almighty, 
everlasting word. For thou, O Lord Christ, wilt not be ashamed before thy heavenly 
Father of them that confess thee (Matt. 10). 

May all this be believed by the goodness of God the Holy Spirit! Grace the 
goodness of God the Holy Spirit! Amen - so that Your Electoral Grace. Grace, in his 
time of grace, may soon come again happily and blessedly to the lands and people 
as a pious, faithful father of the land. God's grace preserve you eternally. Amen. 

Date Salfeld, Anno 1547. Grace quite submissive, obedient and willing 

servant 
Caspar Aquila, parish priest and superintendent at Salfeld. 


2. Answer from the Elector. 


By the Grace of God John Frederick, Duke of Saxony, the Elder etc., 
Landgrave in Déringen (Thuringia) and Margrave of Meissen. 

Venerable, dear, devout one! We have received your letter, in which you have 
comforted us in our present affliction with several histories and examples (taken) 
from Holy Scripture, and have read its contents. That you now keep us so diligently 
in your prayers and those of the church, as you are obliged to do, we graciously 
note from you and from our pious subjects. You have also done us a favor with your 
letter of comfort. For 
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It is easy for you to see that we are not without challenge in this affliction of ours. 
But by God's gracious grant we know how to comfort ourselves with his divine 
promises and assurances on such and such histories. For with God, as David says 
in the 26th Psalm, is our salvation, our glory, the rock of our strength and confidence 
and hope; who also alone is mighty. Therefore we stand in comforting hope that his 
omnipotence will most graciously send our things and our troubles for our good and 
for the good of our sons (because God's goodness and mercy still continue daily), 
and will give us grace, that we at this imperial day be loosed from our imprisonment, 
and come to our friendly dear husband, sons, and less part of our lands and 
subjects, and may in peace conclude our life in his divine fear and the true Christian 
religion, which we intend to hold to our end, God willing. God, to whom vengeance 
is due, will also do well against the perpetrators. But graciously request that you, in 
your own and the other churches of your commanded superattendence, continue to 
pray for us with all faithful diligence. This is our pleasing opinion, and we do not wish 
to deprive you, to whom we are graciously inclined, of it. 
Date Augsburg, Anno 1547. 
Johann Friedrich the Elder. M. p. s. 


A song of D. Justus Jonas from the year 1546, 


when the Tridentine Council had begun. 


"Interpretation of the XXth Psalm, rhymed, to be prayed and sung before the 
most noble God-fearing Lord, the Elector of Saxony and the Landgrave of Hesse, 
and their electors and fellow nobles. After the melody, Our Father in the Kingdom 
of Heaven. By D. J. Jonam 1546." This the title page of a pamphlet consisting of 
four leaves, "Printed at Wittemberg, by Georgen Rhaw." So the song reads: 

The Lord hear you in your distress, The Son of God, Lord of hosts, 
Also true God the Holy Spirit, Who is called the comforter of all fear, 
Work Gideoni's strength in you, Prove his divine work in you. 


God grant that you may call upon the name of God in earnest prayer, 
As the forefather did, Jacob, the dear, high man, When he was in 
distress before Esau, In great peril and almost in death. 
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Mount Zion are all the places where one calls and prays in the 
spirit, the mercy seat is Jesus Christ, who is the mediator of all of 
us, who helps you through the strong prayer of all holy Christianity! 


A sacrifice and holy incense be your prayer and sighing also, Since 
you always call upon Christ, That he may be the right man, Who 
takes away the courage of emperors, kings And by his hand does 
great wonders. 


He will give you what your heart desires, From heaven he often 
gives victory, And gives a blessed end to the plot, That all the 
cunning of the enemy must suddenly come to naught, As always 
men's hearts have devised. 


When Gideon smote Midian, he sounded with trumpet: On this side 
is God the Lord, Gideon's sword and heaven's host, So in Christ's 
name we cheerfully judge this banner: 


On our side is Jesus Christ, On the pope's side the devil. Come, 
come. With joy we'll go to it, God will stand at the head; He'll 
strengthen and give courage to the bold, He'll help God's word 
here! 


He who faithfully means God, honour, virtue, fatherland, now lift 
his hand! It is now for the German nation and the holy gospel; 
That now the pope gives money, Who stole from all the world. 


He who will deny God and his word, He goes to the flag there, 
There hell and devil are painted And pope in wild man's form, There 
idolatry, all terrible sin Against God, nature go all the hour. 


As lies go, and as blood innocent much is shed; 

Do Trent Table Concilium 

Silence, and praise the sin of Rome, Before whom the sun would 
pale, And Lot from Sodom depart anew. 
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The Lord grant you all your prayers, who always represents his 
church! 

Now we know of heaven's victory, And how God's hand guides the 
war. His anointed shall have no trouble, Though death is before his 
eyes. 


On horse and chariot they fall, who, Lord Christ, do not recognize 
you. But God gives you to think, that God's Son in the greatest need 
protects His holy church Himself and easily uses all power. 


Exemplar is Sanherib, 

Whom God also drove out of the field, trusting in his power; 
For God always watches for his people, Overthrows all proud 
courage, Preserves honor and goods for his own. 


Thou highest king in heaven on high, Thou alone dost rule, Though 
human wisdom tempts all cunning, But thou thyself art the highest 
counsel; Hear us soon! God's power to the enemy! 

Amen. 


Miscellany. 


D. Theodor Kaftan of Kiel writes in the "A. E. L. K." (p. 1069) of what underlies 
his "modern theology of the old faith": "This is based on the fact that | am true to the 
great superficial moments of the Christian tradition, but reject the traditional 
explanations of them and am content with statements of fact. What is the position | 
take with this? In a nutshell and from the depths of the matter: that of the struggle 
against ancient and modern rationalism. | would ask you not to understand this word 
in the ecclesiastical sense, but in the sense of what this word actually means, in the 
sense of 'wanting to understand everything’. This trait of wanting to understand 
everything is an element of our spiritual life. Far be it from me to reproach this trait. 
Our whole historical, even our personal life is inconceivable without it. It would be 
going too far if | were even to hint at all the things we owe to it, to its effect as a 
stimulus. But does this mean that we really understand everything? | do not want to 
ask. 
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to what extent our knowledge of the world really has the claim to be an 
understanding. That would lead to purely philosophical questions. Here we are 
dealing with theology. In theology we are dealing with God and what God is. Do we 
human beings understand God? And if this God reveals Himself historically and in 
a special way, as we believers in Christ are sure He does - whether this is right or 
not is a quaestio facti that can be left out of this discussion - is there not an analogous 
question that must be asked of this revelation? Do not misunderstand me. A divine 
revelation would make no sense if we could not grasp it, if it were not clear to us 
what God wants with it, what he promises and gives us with it, and what he demands 
of us in it. But this is something quite different from the understanding | am talking 
about here. This understanding goes beyond the faithful grasp of the actual 
revelation and is a clarification, an understanding of the divine, e.g., to take obvious 
examples, of the inner relationship of Father, Son, and Spirit, of the unification of 
the divine and the human in the historical person of Jesus, of the necessity that this 
Jesus as our Reconciler and Redeemer had to go through suffering and death, that 
his cross is our redemption. We theologians, and even we Christians, for my part, 
speak of all this in a very familiar way; we all often speak of God and of the divine, 
as if all this were something very liquid. But does not this spiritual business of ours 
only too often resemble, sharply considered, the commercial traffic in coined coins? 
When we gather ourselves together to really grasp God and the Divine, does it not 
become very quiet within us? Doesn't it force itself deeply upon us how utterly 
inadequate our thinking is, our thinking with all its categories? And if we then treat 
the divine in such a "rationalistic" way, as happens in both ancient and modern 
ways, in a breading and in a negating, that is, in a limiting way - is that then without 
harm? does that happen without harming the divine revelation and what it is there 
for in humanity? | content myself with raising this question. In general - to eradicate 
rationalism, both ancient and modern - | do not think of it. | am too wise in life for 
that, | have looked too deeply into the natural differences in the spiritual nature of 
men. But this | would like to do, and this | must do: to plead for the right of intellectual 
restraint, to plead that we may speak of God as Father, Son, and Spirit, without 
presuming to reveal the secrets of an immanent Trinity, that we speak of a true man 
as the Son of God, as the only-begotten of the Father, as the one whose essence 
reaches into the depths of the Godhead, even if we must confess that we are utterly 
unable to explain this peculiar personality, that we praise the Cross as the 
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We are not able to clarify to the depths of God why divine love had to document 
itself in suffering and death. What | plead for is this: to let the factual, which reveals 
itself as such in its efficacy, stand as such a factual thing, even if we do not 
understand it, and for this very reason to let it stand in this peculiarity of its own. 
What | plead for is the recognition that God and all that is God always remain a 
great mystery to our human understanding. What | am pleading for is respect for 
the facts and respect for the mystery that is in those facts." - D. Kaftan starts from 
the false premise that Christian theology is human, rational theorizing of the facts 
of Christianity. All the actual teachings of Scripture and the Church are to him 
hypotheses of human reason to understand the historical Jesus. So what D. Kaftan 
rejects as rationalism are the teachings in which God Himself interprets His great 
deeds to us. And what he calls respect for the mystery that lies in the facts of 
Christianity is basically contempt for these very mysterious teachings. D. Kaftan 
wants to satisfy the liberals by abandoning the Christian doctrines, and the positives 
by holding fast the Christian facts. But both, Christian facts and doctrines, stand and 
fall together. He who denies the Christian doctrines must also abandon the facts of 
Christianity. And he who wants to keep the Christian facts intact must not reinterpret 
the teachings of Christianity either. 
F. B. 

"Leeder ut't Hochdiitsche owerdragen." Father Hansen from Pellworm in 
Schleswig-Holstein has published "20 sassische Leeder," good translations of old 
church hymns into Low German. Among them are "O Héw'd vull Blood und 
Wunden," "JEsus léwt! Nu seeg ick frie: Dood, wat kannst du mi noch schrecken", 
"Wa schon lucht't uns de Morgensteern", "Een faste Borg is unse Gott". General 
Superintendent D. Kaftan writes in the "Schl.-Holst. Kirchen- u. Sch.-Bl." and asks 
experts to comment on this, especially on the question of whether "High German, 
as the language in which they are religiously instructed, is the more welcome 
language for the edification of the Low Germans". As asmall sample, the last stanza 
of "O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden" may be printed here: "Up't Letzte, wenn am 
bangsten Mi Gm dat Hart mag sien, Riek mi ut Pien und Angsten, HErr, dérch din 
Angst und Pien; Din Kriz schall alltieds bliewen Bi mi in all min Nood, Dat schall 
den Dood verdriewen. Where starwt't sik then so good." (A. E. L. K.) 
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Manual for the First Self-Instruction in God's Word. By Carl Manthey-Zorn. 
St. Louis, Mo. Concordia Publishing House. 1906. 287 pages 9*X6 bound 
in half french with gold title and cover decoration. Price: P1.00. 

This book, according to the author's preface, is written to be given to adults who need and 
desire, or are willing to accept, instruction in Christian doctrine. It contains a short biblical history 
and catechism interpretation. This material is treated by Fr. Zorn in a manner which seems 
peculiarly suited to the purpose of the book. The delicious truths of the Lutheran Church come 
to a clear and generally understandable presentation, and the blessing is not left out. 

F.B. 


THE ABRIDGED TREASURY OF PRAYERS. An epitome from the Larger 
"Treasury of Prayers” published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
Mo. American Lutheran Publication Board, Pittsburg, Pa. Price: 30 cts.; by 

the dozen, 25 cts.; by the hundred, 23 cts. 
We are pleased to recommend this prayer booklet, which contains about one hundred 
prayers that are sufficiently characterized for our readers by the title. - From the same publisher 


we have also received: The Christ-Child. A Program for a Children's Service at Christmas. 
F.B. 


Modern theology of the ancient faith in critical illumination. By D. W. Schmidt. 
Published by C. Bertelsmann, Gitersloh, 1906. Price: M. 2.40. 

This writing is directed against D. Theodor Kaftan, General Superintendent for Schleswig, 
who has issued the well-known slogan "Modern theology of the old faith". D. Schmidt especially 
fights the distinction between faith judgments and knowledge judgments taken from Kantian 
philosophy, which D. Kaftan bases his theology on. And in opposition to the "immanent doctrine 
of development," he advocates supranaturalism. But D. Schmidt does not let himself be guided 
by the Holy Scriptures any more than D. Kaftan, who rejects the verbal inspiration and lets "the 
reasonable consideration oriented to Christ" decide what is God's word in the Bible and what is 
not. 

F.B. 


Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


1. America. 

Referring to the intersynodal conference at Fort Wayne, Father Goos writes in the 
"Synodal Messenger," the paper of the Lutheran Synod of Manitoba and the Northwest 
Territories: "More specifically, the question" (which is between Missouri and Ohio) is: " "Why is 
it that among men some are converted and saved before others, since the grace of God in Christ 
is universal (God wills that all men be saved), and all men are in the same utter ruin?' Missouri 
answers this question, "To this why we find no revelation in the Holy Scriptures; God's Word 
alone says that the man who is converted and saved owes this solely to the grace of God, and 
not also to his better conduct towards the grace of God, but that the man who is converted and 
saved owes it solely to the grace of God, 
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who is not converted and saved, has only himself to blame for this; it is his own fault, his evil 
conduct towards the grace of God. What goes beyond these two truths revealed to us is a divine 
mystery, which we are not to investigate or ponder. Ohio, on the other hand, wants to hold fast 
to the "by grace alone," and therefore says that a man's conversion and salvation is God's grace, 
and that a man's failure to be converted and to be saved is his own fault, but wants to explain 
the "why of the one before the other" by the conduct of man, and concludes from the evil conduct 
of those who remain unconverted to the better conduct of those who are converted. So there is 
a hair's breadth of difference involved in this argument - and too sharp makes chippy. This 
should be enough for a Christian to know in faith: "That | have been converted and believe and 
am saved, | owe not to myself, of course, but to the grace of God alone; mercy has happened 
to me, mercy of which | am not worthy; | count it a miracle, my proud heart has never desired it, 
But to the unconverted and unbelieving it must be said, "It is your own fault if you remain 
unconverted and unbelieving and perish; you have not willed it. But to the question, Why the 
one is converted before the other, since all are in like fault and in like ruin, but God's grace is 
universal, the best answer is that which the Lord gives to his disciples, when they ask: 'Lord, 
thinkest thou that few shall be saved?’ namely, ‘Strive to enter in at the strait gate."" As Father 
Goos says, so it is. There would be no controversy about the doctrine of conversion and election 
to grace in the Lutheran Church in America if super-smart reason were kept in check on all 
sides, and if no attempt were made to explain what no reason can explain, but rather must 
remain a mystery until God in that life gives us the right answer. What Fr. Goos says reminds 
us of the excellent words in which 
Rembe of the Canadian Synod professed the Missouri position toward Ohio and lowa quite 
a few years ago. F. B. 
The golden middle road it is not, when D. Haas of Muhlenberg College, at the laying of 


the cornerstone of the beautiful library building at Mount Airy, described the "type of theology" 
which ought to be cultivated by the General Council as "a type of theological scholarship 
that shall steer clear of old stereotyped dogmatic formulas on the one hand and of 
the erratic tendency among the negative critics to skim over great historical 
problems instead of putting themselves into the life and spirit and conditions out 


of which the Scriptures grew." - So also speak Seeberg, Kaftan, Griitzmacher, and others: 
They are no longer able to accept the old stereotyped dogmatic formulas, and therefore a 
"modern theology of the old faith" or a "modern positive theology" must be newly formed, which 
fits into the framework of modern spiritual life. But experience teaches that in this process of 
undressing and re-dressing Seeberg as well as Kaftan lose the old truths themselves. Basically, 
they do not mean the "old formulas" at all, but the "old teachings". Now does Mount Airy want 
to get in the wake of this theology? An example of where this kind of theology leads has also 
been given by D. Jacobs and D. Haas have already provided. In the doctrine of inspiration, both 
have abandoned the literal inspiration of the whole Scripture, and thus obviously not merely an 
outdated for- 
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mel thrown overboard, but the clear teaching of Scripture itself, "All Scripture - inspired of God." 
F. B. 

Under the heading "English Lutheran Literature" the Lutheran writes: ''A German 

cannot think to-day, neither can the most accomplished author express his thoughts in German, 
without using Luther's expressions, or without reference and allusion to the hymnology or the 
history of the Lutheran Church. The same applies to the Scandinavian languages and their 
literatures. They are the embodiment of the Lutheran life and are shaped by it and in turn shape 
their possessors and users into this life. The life of the English language is not Lutheran. It is 
composite, reflecting the Anglican, the Puritan, the Methodist influence. Why should it not in 
America reflect the Lutheran life and show its effect? When once it does this, it will become the 
handmaiden of the Lutheran Church, but not before. If English Lutheran writers to-day have a 
mission, - and they surely have, - it is to impress upon the thought and life and spirit of the English 
language the very life and being of the Church of the Reformation in America." - The English 
language becomes the handmaiden of the Lutheran Church as soon as it is used as a means 
of bringing Lutheran truths to the people and of establishing English-loving congregations. The 
English language lends itself to this as well as any other. And the fact that someone speaks a 
classical German or Scandinavian does not vouch for his Lutheranism any more than the fact 
that someone speaks a classical English is in itself an obstacle to true Lutheranism. The 
German language does not make anyone a Lutheran, and the English language does not make 
anyone a false teacher. The difference between the German and English languages is not so 
much that the English language is less suited to the proper expression of genuine Christian and 
Lutheran truths than the German language, but rather that the German language is rich in 
Lutheran literature and the English language is poor in genuine Lutheran literature. But to 
remedy this deficiency as soon as possible is one of the tasks of the Lutheran Church in 
America. And if this is done, we need not worry much about what seems to be the main thing 
for the Lutheran: 
"to impress upon the thought and life and spirit of the English language the very life and being of 
the church of the Reformation in America." But it also follows from this that as long as there is 
no sufficient genuine Lutheran literature in the English language, no English Lutheran pastor 
should be satisfied with a mere knowledge of English, but with nothing less than a thorough 
knowledge of German, or at least of one of the other languages which are in possession of a 
complete, faithful Lutheran literature. Only in this way will he be able to convince himself 
independently of what is actually genuine Lutheran doctrine, and to make proper use of the full 
blessings of Lutheranism for himself and his congregation. F.B. 

The Schwenkfeldians, who currently number about 1000 followers, celebrated the 
172nd anniversary of their landing in America in Philadelphia in September. In 1732, 161 
Schwenkfeldians emigrated to America, arriving in Philadelphia on September 22. Prof. Dr. 
Elmer Krauss of the Lutheran Seminary of the General Council in Chicago delivered the keynote 
address at the Philadelphia celebration. - In the 12th Article of the Formula of Concord. 
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the main false doctrines of the Schwenkfeldians are enumerated and rejected. The General 
Council also professes the Formula of Concord; how, then, could a professor of their doctrinal 
institutions deliver the Festive Address to these gross enthusiasts? F. B. 

"lowa and Ohio. Under this heading" - so writes the "Church Gazette" of Reading - "there 
is found in the 'Lutheran Church Gazette’ of the Ohio Synod a remarkable article from the pen 
of the contentious editor, P. Lenski. This article is remarkable because it speaks particularly of 
the relation of the lowa and Ohio Synods to the General Council. As is well known, at the last 
meeting of the General Council the President of the lowa Synod had declared that his Synod 
and the Council were in communion of faith. Through the common opposition to Missouri, lowa 
and Ohio have now again come considerably nearer to each other, and have recently taken the 
first preliminary steps towards a still closer union. From this it had been inferred that this 
rapprochement between Ohio and lowa meant at the same time a rapprochement between Ohio 
and the General Council. This, however, the editor of the church paper, in the article referred 
to, flatly denies. In unchosen terms he first makes it clear to his readers that his Synod wants 
nothing to do with the Council, especially because the 'famous District Synod of Ohio' belongs 
to the Council. 'Here,' he writes, 'are indeed all the spirits that went out from us, because they 
were not one with us. We should now leave our stand and go down to these fellows? Thank 
you!' He then goes on to make it clear to his readers that even a closer union with lowa is out 
of the question if that synod really wants to hold to the General Council and remain in 
communion of faith with it: 'a church-communion holding of lowa to the Council would form a 
wall which would have to keep us separate from lowa. lowa cannot embrace the Council with 
one arm and the Ohio Synod with the other. As things now stand, an either - or' applies here. If 
the editor of the ‘Church Newspaper' represents the position of the Ohio Synod, one may draw 
the conclusion from his remarks that the way to Ohio is, however, open to the lowa Synod, but 
only on one condition, and that condition is: let go of the Council! We may well look forward to 
the further development of the matter, and especially to the result of the conference to be held 
in February between representatives of the Ohio and lowa Synods; incidentally, we believe that 
even the General Council would not be willing without further ado to enter into closer relations 
with Ohio. We, at least, have not yet been able to convince ourselves that the doctrines 
advocated by Ohio in the struggle against Missouri are free from objection on all sides." - Quite 
a few years ago, also at the General Council meeting, the late Prof. Prohl, representing the lowa 
Synod, declared: the General Council was the best representation of Lutheranism in America. 
F. B. 

The Galesburg Rule in the General Synod. Some months ago the Chicago Conference 
of the German Wartburg Synod, which belongs to the General Synod, declared its support for 
this rule by a resolution. D. Butler comments on this in the Lutheran Evangelist: "We have 
received what seems to be a well-authenticated rumor that the Wartburg Synod, one of the 
respected synods of the General Synod, has declared its support for what is known among us 
as the Galesburg Rule. This rule is: Lutheran pulpits only 
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for Lutheran pastors and Lutheran altars only for Lutheran communicants. We hope that this 
rumor is without foundation. This rule is quite at variance in letter and spirit with the spirit of the 
practice of General Synod. It smacks of the dark days of dogmatic warfare, from which God in 
his grace has rescued his people and carried them out into a larger space, in which we hold 
communion in the pulpit and at the altar of our common Lord with all whom he has called to 
preach the gospel, and with all whom he accepts as his followers and disciples." - If the 
Wartburg Synod is serious about its decision, it will have to sever its connection with the 
General Synod. According to the "Zionsboten," however, the matter does not seem to be taken 
very seriously. In the same it is said: 

"P. D. Butler, in Washington, D. C., seems to have been made uneasy by the 'rumor' that 
the Wartburg Synod has professed the Galesburg rule with reference to pulpit and altar 
fellowship. If Father Butler claims for himself the right to maintain pulpit and altar fellowship by 
other designations, should not the pastors of the Wartburg Synod have the right not to maintain 
such fellowship? " F. B. 

Bon of the community movement in Germany writes D. Neve in the 


Lutheran Observer: "Just wait until the sons of this revived Pietism 
(Gemeinschaftsbewegung ) have gone through the universities and occupy the 
leading positions in church and state, then also Ritschl's theology now dominating 
the cathedras will be replaced by a theology more in harmony with the confessions 
of the church. After the sway of Rationalism in Germany a century ago the 
reaction brought on a revival of Pietism, and the young students from this 
movement soon began to turn their interest to the confessions. This gave to 
Germany such men as Tholuck, Neander, Hengstenberg, Harless, Kliefoth, 
Philippi, Thomasius, Frank, Kurtz, Kahnis, Delitzsch, Luthardt, Vilmar, Cremer, 
Zoeckler. Such a wave is coming again. I had the opportunity of seeing something 
of it when I delivered my lectures before the Christian student societies which 
were especially strong at Tuebingen, Halle, and Berlin. These students gather in 
meetings for prayer, edificational study of the Scriptures, and study of mission 
work. They form a general organization and annually hold a mass meeting in the 
city of the Wartburg at Eisenach. Is not the hope justifiable that these students, 
after they have grown into even larger numbers, will eventually bring about a 
change also in the theological world of Germany? Their theology, then, may not 
be an exact repetition of the positions of that great generation of witnesses that 
has now left the field of action, but it will be a positive theology based upon the 
great constructive principles of the Reformation, a theology that will have its 
strength in saying Yes instead of No." - Certainly, God can be in his own right in 


his own will." - Certainly God in His grace can also use the rapturous pietistic communion 
movement to revive the church anew, but The natural course of pietism and enthusiasm leads 
not to positive theology, but to the haven of rationalism. And if D. Neve's prophecy should come 
true, it would only be a new proof of the old truth: "Ye thought to make it evil; but God thought 
to make it good. " F. B. 

Deaconesses in the Methodist Pulpits. A meeting of representatives of all Methodist 
deacons met in Cincinnati in October. 
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conventual institutions of the country. In the report of the "Christian Apologist" it says: "On 
(Sunday) morning the deaconesses had occupied the various pulpits of the city, and the 
speeches that were held about the deaconess work will at any rate not fail to bear their fruit." - 
How such preaching by the deaconesses agrees with 1 Cor. 14:34 and 1 Tim. 2:12, the 
"Apologist" does not say. F. B. 

Of the fruits of the settlement of the Northern and Cumberland Presbyterians we read 


in Witness: "In Tennessee the court allows the Anti-Union party to retain and use 
the name Cumberland and to publish the standards of that church, and in certain 
particular congregations has given order that the use of the church buildings shall 
be divided equally between the two parties. The main question of the validity of 
the union is not yet decided. In Georgia the Circuit Court has declared that the 
union is null and void on the ground that 'the action of General Assembly was 
without constitutional authority and in conflict with the express provisions of their 
constitution’. The litigation will probably be continued until the Supreme Court of 


the United States gives its judgment on the case." - When it comes to union in truth, one 
must not shy away from the consequences, even if they mean division of congregations. But in 
the case of union between Presbyterians, it is a unionistic union Wider die Wahrheit. F. B. 

The Reformed "Kirchenzeitung" also confesses to the word-inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures, writing: "Recently it has been claimed that the Word of God is God-human, but that 
only the thoughts and not the words are inspired! What a contradiction! Already Ebrard in his 
Dogmatics (Par. 15, Note 1) points out that the old Voetius has long since refuted this view of 
thought-inspiration. It is only because it is always popular to conceive of word-inspiration in a 
very mechanical way that this offence is given. The holy scribes, even after verbal inspiration, 


were not will-less 'amanuenses,' not mechanical mouthpieces, but they subjected themselves 
self-consciously and freely to the mechanical business of writing, allowed themselves to be 
made self-consciously unconscious and, as seeing, blind feathers of the Holy Spirit! Dr. 
Muhlmeier says: 'From the Holy Spirit they received the desire, the material, the order, the matz, 
the expressions, the form, and were under His special direction and preservation.’ In theory 
some other things may appear very beautiful, but in practical efficacy a minister of the divine 
Word can only do this with blessing: to abide by the testimony of Christ to the whole of Holy 
Scripture; but this necessarily leads to word-inspiration, without which psychologically there is 
no true thought-inspiration at all, but at most a "feeling-inspiration. To want to express a thought 
clearly at all without a certain word would be a "thoughtless" thing indeed. The word is 
undoubtedly the bearer of the thought; when, for instance, a prophet carries out his mission to 
his people, it would be quite inconceivable that God should merely call forth some vague 
pressure on his soul, or some stirring of feeling, and then leave the words entirely to his own 
arbitrariness. If it has already happened in secular literature that the great poets have often 
clothed thoughts in words of which they could not give an account as to how they came to be, 
why should the holy 
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Can the Holy Spirit not at the same time, in royal certainty and divine creative power, form the 
appropriate word for the heart-moving thoughts and put it on the lips? To the Apostle Paul and 
to all the Reformers, therefore, it is precisely the external word that is the only adequate, God- 
ordained means by which the Holy Spirit reveals His word and power to us. Without this outward 
word we ride on the wind and clouds and swarm out into the blue!" Further, "If we once more 
briefly sum up everything, we are by no means afraid to confidently confess that any formulation 
of this mystery, that is, how the Holy Spirit has united Himself with the spirit of man, is 
insufficient, for our knowledge is and remains piecemeal here and now; this, however, clearly 
appears everywhere in the Holy Scriptures, that there is nothing 'profane' in them, not even a 
single word. Thus, according to the apostle, the children of Christians are sanctified by their 
parents, and the stone and wood work of the temple is sanctified and no longer profane, as it 
was in the forest and quarry before. It remains fixed forever: all Scripture is inspired of God, and 
therefore it is wholly true, wholly trustworthy, and in all its pieces sevenfold, Ps. 19." 


Pastors who don't want to be pastors, The Reformed Church Herald. 


writes, according to the "R. Kz.": "While it is true that we do not have many pastors for our 
vacancies, yet when we go through the list of preachers, we find that if the pastors who are not 
now in office were willing to go to work, very few of our pastorates would need to be 
preacherless. Many of these idle pastors are still comparatively young. They are still able- 
bodied and probably have many years ahead of them. Some of them have started some 
business, others are so placed that at present it does not suit them to resume pastoral activity, 
at least so they tell us, while others are simply resting on their laurels, without any particular 
reason being given for their inactivity. Therefore it is not quite true to say that we have so great 
a scarcity of pastors, but it is true to say that we have a considerable number of pastors who 
will not engage in the preaching ministry-and hence it is that there is a scarcity of active 
preachers." 

The Baptist Messenger says of baptism: "Baptism is more to us than an empty sign; 
it is to us a most meaningful symbol of the work of regeneration experienced within; it is to us 
an act of obedience to the Lord Jesus Christ, who said: "He that believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved. Obedience to the Lord, obeying his command, confers a blessing which those who 
do not render this obedience to the Lord do not experience." To the Baptists, then, baptism is 
not a work which God does to us, and since God gives and presents forgiveness to us, but a 
work which man does to God, and by which he obtains blessing from God. The fundamental 
error with the sects is that they do not know the doctrine of Scripture, that God has already 
absolved the whole world for Christ's sake, and now offers this forgiveness in Word and 
Sacrament. To those who do not know this doctrine, however, the means of grace can only be 
empty signs and, at best, "highly meaningful symbols." F. B. 
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The Baptists and infant baptism. The "Messenger" writes: "Yes, Christ thought much 
of children, and the Baptists also think much of children. They consecrate them to the Lord in 
prayer from their earliest youth; they seek to bring them up ‘in discipline and admonition to the 
Lord’; they are anxious to bring them to the Saviour as early as possible. While Baptists do not 
baptize infants-which would be quite unscriptural, senseless, and futile-they do prefer to baptize 
children, that is, such children as already understand what it is to give the heart to the Savior, 
and have done so. We do not exclude children from the means of grace, but on the contrary, 
we bring them under the influence of the means of grace from their earliest youth. Baptism 
does not make one blessed. The Baptists are much more merciful to infants than the Lutherans 
with their unscriptural baptismal regeneration; for according to that doctrine they must hold that 
all infants who die unbaptized are lost. The Baptists, on the other hand, believe that infants who 
die in innocence, so far as conscious sin is concerned, are not lost. We are convinced that the 
false doctrine of baptismal regeneration, and the doctrine of infant baptism which grew out of 
it, have done more harm, and brought more souls to ruin, than all the other heresies which have 
crept into so-called Christendom in the course of time." To this we remark, 1. If Christ desires 
to bless infants by baptism, and the Baptists prevent this, both are disobedience to God, and 
unmercifulness to infants. (2) When the "messenger" claims that "baptism does not save", he 
is lying to Christ and putting his "no" against the "yes" of the Bible. (1 Pet. 3:20, 21; Tit. 3:5; 
Eph. 5:26; Acts 2:28; 22:16.) 3. The assertion of the "Messenger" that according to Lutheran 
doctrine “all infants who die unbaptized are lost" is false, for baptism is not the only means of 
grace, and according to Lutheran doctrine God is not bound to certain means at all, but man, 
to whom God has given His ordinances, is. 4. Finally, when the "Messenger" asserts that the 
doctrine of "baptismal regeneration" and infant baptism "have done more harm and brought 
more souls to ruin than all other false doctrines," he thereby blasphemes God and divine truth, 
and thus only reveals that he has no understanding of the core of the matter, that he has no 
understanding of the core of Christian doctrine, according to which it is God who, by grace, for 
Christ's sake, offers forgiveness to the sinner and, through his Holy Spirit, kindles in man the 
faith that accepts this forgiveness, and that God does this through means, among which 
baptism also belongs. F. B. 

A Roman bishop writes about dancing: "The world may sneer at such teaching and 
call our charges exaggerations and unreasonable accuracy without solid foundation. The 
frivolous girl sees nothing wrong in her going to the dance, until, like the unsuspecting butterfly 
that approaches too close to the flame, she has the wings of her soul scorched by the flame of 
impure love, and her innocence is gone forever, and nothing remains to her but the dark 
prospect of a ruined future, if not an early grave of disgrace. Fathers and physicians 
unanimously brand the custom of dancing as a contagious suit of impiety and shamelessness, 
a school of fornication, and the grave of innocence. Among the kinds of 
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modern dance, which are indicated by theologians as decidedly lewd, and therefore strictly 
forbidden, are the so-called polka, waltz, gallop, and others of a kindred nature." These same 
Romanists, however, hold dances when it is necessary to extract money for the Church. There 
the purpose sanctifies the papists also polka and waltz like roulette and raffling and many 
other sinful things. F.B. 

Concerning the position on the Sabbath, the American Issue writes: "The 
German theological conception of the Sabbath is totally different from that which 
underlies that of most American churches. It is that the Sabbath was abrogated by 
the law of Moses, and that the method of the observance is wholly a matter with 
the individual or church conscience, being left unfixed by Christ. The bulk of the 
American churches believe the Sabbath to be of Divine appointment, simply a 
continuation of the Mosaic regime. Because of this difference, we have the 
different practice of many of the Lutheran churches with regard to Sunday 
observance." On this we remark: 1. The false doctrine that Sunday observance, or yet the 
observance of one day out of seven, is commanded by God, is at present shared by most 
theologians and preachers in Germany, and is not rejected. They have also dropped the 
Lutheran confession in this piece. (2) It is therefore fundamentally wrong to attribute the 
sanctification of Sunday in Germany and among many Germans in America to the fact that the 
Lutheran church knows no divine commandment concerning Sunday. The Lutheran doctrine of 
Sunday, according to which God has not bound our conscience in the New Testament to any 
particular day of rest, never leads to the abuse of Sunday or any other day of rest, but always 
only to the right use of it, for the Lutheran Church inculcates in Christians that their highest duty 
is not to despise the sermon and God's Word, but to keep it holy, to hear and learn with pleasure, 
and also to use their time rightly for all kinds of works of love. F. B. 

How the priests seek to influence the elections was shown in the very first election in 


the Philippines. The Archbishop of Manila published an article in the Manila Daily 
American, "The Teaching of the Holy Church Concerning the Election of Public Officials." In 
the same, Leo XIIl is quoted as commanding Catholics to vote only for such men as are faithful 
and loyal Catholics. And the Archbishop himself declares, "The ones who have in keeping 
your body and soul ask that you do not only vote for men who are wise, but for 
men who are good Catholics." "Because many of you do not know for whom you 
should vote, you must confer with your Father Confessor and other good men of 
the Holy Church who have clean consciences toward God." "Never vote for any 
other than a True Catholic." - The priests are far from being disposed to surrender their 
temporal power in the Philippines. Of its pretensions Rome lets not a jot go. But the manner in 
which it asserts the same depends upon circumstances. - The property which the "Independent 
Catholic Church in the Philippines" founded by Aglipay had appropriated has been taken from 
it by the court and awarded to the Catholics. Aglipay strives to spread the Bible. More than 


100,000 New Testaments have been circulated. - With what malice, however, the Catholics in 
the United States have been over the Protestan- 
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The Catholic World, which seeks to fanatize Catholics in the United States, especially against 
the Methodist missionaries, whom it calls "foreign mischief-makers under the guise of 
Methodist missionaries who, having no field for their laboratories at home, intrude their 
morally malodorous presence in Catholic lands and thereby win the meanest kind of 
livelihood from the contributions of their gullible dupes in the United States," testifies to the 
fact that the Catholic missions in the Philippines and Cuba have been fulfilled. F. B. 

During an official visit, the Governor of Newfoundland, William MacGregor, praised the 
mission of the Brethren in Labrador as follows: "It hardly seems possible to do much more for 
the education of the Innuit race (Eskimos) than what has been accomplished by the 
missionaries of the evangelical Brethren (Moravians). In respect to the number of persons who 
can read, Labrador can well bear any comparison with our white communities with which | am 
acquainted. It is true that on the Labrador coast there is no prison, no police, no magistrate. But 
these appendages of civilization, necessary as they are elsewhere, do not seem necessary 
here, so far as the maintenance of order is concerned. The moral control of the mission, which 
has been successful in the past, seems quite sufficient for the present." - On Labrador the 
Brethren Unity has been in operation 135 years. F.B. 

That the theories of science are unreliable is now also confessed by the Independent. 
In the same Gustave Gustave Le Bon (‘one of the most many-sided scientists of France") writes under 
the heading "The Decay of Matter": "In the first place, I must call attention, in a few words, to the ideas 
which prevailed scarcely ten years ago concerning the permanence of matter, even though transformation 
may occur. The indestructibility of matter is one of the small number of dogmas which modern science 
has accepted from ancient science without modification. From the time of the great Roman poet 
Lucretius, who made it the fundamental element of his philosophical system, down to the days of the 
immortal Lavoisier, who planted it on a base that was considered eternal, this sacred dogma had never 
been weakened and nobody dreamed of calling it into question. Matter itself appeared to be inert, and to 
give it animation some outside force was necessary. Modern science considered this force to be a 
transformation of a grand entity, energy, to which had been given the attribute of immortality; so that 
while everything else in the universe was condemned to perish, two elements alone, matter and energy, 
escaped this fatal law. Though undergoing ceaseless transformation, they remained indestructible and 
consequently immortal. But the facts brought out by my researches and the results springing therefrom 
prove, on the contrary, that matter is not eternal and can vanish without return... . Matter, which was 
formerly supposed indestructible, gradually diminishes by the continual dissociation of the atoms which 
compose it. . .. Matter, heretofore looked upon as inert and unable to give out more energy than had been 
communicated to it, is, on the contrary, an immense reservoir of energy, intra-atomic energy, which it 
can spend without borrowing anything from without." - Among other things, this is stated in the 
editorials: 
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"This would, of course, mean that neither of the two great generalizations of 
science, the laws of the conservation of matter and of energy, are strictly and 
ultimately true." "The layman has been led to believe that such laws as gravitation, 
the conservation of matter, and the immutability of the elements are the most 
certain and absolute truths of science. But now he hears reputable men of science 
talk calmly about the decay of matter and the transformation of one element into 
another, and gravely consider a theory, like the electron theory of matter, which, 
according to Poincaré, makes invalid two out of Newton's three laws of motion. . 
.. Therefore he is astonished and puzzled to see that in the scientific world these 
revolutionary theories are received with interest and even pleasure, and in the 
criticism to which they are subjected there is scarcely a trace of animosity. And 
he does not see why men of science who have accepted doctrines apparently 
contradictory to their former teachings do not appear shamefaced and apologetic 
before the public, like augurs whose tricks had been exposed. The difficulty of the 
layman arises from his not understanding how a scientist looks at his science; not 
realizing how firmly he holds to its facts and how loosely he holds to its theories. 
The scientist never bothers his head with the question whether a particular theory 
is true or false. He simply considers it as more or less useful, more or less 
adequate, succinct and comprehensive. A theory is merely a tool, and he drops 
one theory and picks up another at will and without a thought of inconsistency, 
just as a carpenter drops his saw and picks up his chisel. He will say that the earth 
moves around the sun one moment, and the next will revert to the theory of 


Chaldean astronomers, because it is more convenient, and say 'the sun rises." - 
Theology also differs from the sciences precisely in that its propositions are as exact as they 
are eternally true and certain, because they rest on the inspired word of Scripture, whereas the 
theories and hypotheses of the sciences, precisely because they are based partly on human 
imagination, partly on highly limited human observation and research, always remain fluctuating 
and uncertain. 

F.B. 

In Canada, a new Sunday law, which is to come into force on 1 March next year, was 
recently approved by the people's representatives. According to the new law, all paid work on 
Sunday is prohibited. Only works of necessity and charity will be permitted. All commerce, 
shows, theatres, games and amusements are forbidden. Railroads may not run excursion trains 
on Sunday, and all freight traffic must cease on Sunday. Newspapers shall not be printed, sold, 
imported, or distributed on Sunday. No employee in the telegraph, telephone, or transportation 
business, or in any industry in which Sunday work is permitted, shall be required to do Sunday 
work unless he is allowed an uninterrupted rest of 24 hours on the remaining six days for that 
purpose. For a laborer the penalty for violation of the Sunday law is from $1 to $40, for an 
employer from $20 to $100, and for a corporation from $50 to $500. The law was advocated not 
on religious but on humane grounds, namely, the general necessity of Sunday as a day of rest. 

(E. L. S. F.) 
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Il. Abroad. 

In Mecklenburg-Schwerin only eight candidates passed the first theological 
examination this year and only six the second - pro ministerio. Accordingly, the number of 
candidates examined per ministerio who intend to enter the Mecklenburg ecclesiastical ministry 
in the near future amounts to 22; 12 to 14 candidates are appointed to the pastorate each year. 
There are currently about 32 candidates who have only passed the first examination and have 
not yet waived their right to enter the second examination. Experience shows, however, that a 
considerable fraction of this number remains in the school office, as teachers of religion at the 
higher schools or as principals at the elementary schools. The prospects for the Mecklenburg 
Regional Church are therefore very sad. For years it has been difficult to fill the assistant 
preacher positions and the less well endowed parishes properly; several times in recent years 
parishes have had to be administered by vicars or by neighboring clergymen. The shortage of 
candidates for parishes will soon become serious. Change can only be brought about if the 
estates presently assembled in the Landtag decide on a really thoroughgoing improvement of 
the parishes with age allowances. Incidentally, the schools are also suffering from the lack of 
theologians; the authorities are no longer in a position to properly fill the positions to which the 
theologians are entitled. For this reason it is said that a temporary abolition of the seminary for 
preachers in Schwerin is already being planned - a measure which we would greatly regret in 
the interest of the training of young theologians. (A. E. L. K.) 

The Protestant Federation issued the following declaration against Ultramontanism at 
its 19th General Assembly: "The Essen Catholic Congress issued the slogan: Union of the 
believers in God and Christ of all denominations for the struggle against unbelief and 
subversion. In opposition to this, we Protestants gathered for the 19th meeting of the Protestant 
Federation issue the following declaration: With the Christians of all churches and 
denominations, who see salvation in the Lord Christ alone, we feel ourselves at one in spirit. 
This Essen slogan, however, is only a repetition of the call for political union of the ‘believing 
Christians' which has been issued by the confessional Centre Party ever since its foundation. 
We reject this request as disastrous for our fatherland and our Protestant Church. Rather, we 
consider it a duty of conscience to warn our fellow Protestants, and especially those circles 
addressed by that side as ‘believers,’ against entering into the offered alliance. For with all 
recognition of the sincerity with which many pious Catholics think to offer us their hand in this 
way, we can recognize nothing else in that tendency of the Catholics' Day than a skilful attempt 
to strengthen the power of the Centre Party, which primarily represents Roman interests, and 
to help conquer that 'freedom of the Church’ which is incompatible with the foundations of the 
sovereign national State and means a constant threat to confessional peace. Our Protestant 
slogan, on the other hand, is: free development of the vital forces of the Reformation, which 
have always proved to be preserving the people and the state; cooperation with all creative 
people who want to serve the fatherland, in all fields of Christian morality and national welfare. 
But no alliance with the 
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Centre, and no political support whatever for this parliamentary body representing the interests 
of the Roman Church. For the Roman Church is no bulwark against revolution and subversion, 
and as yet every political ally of Ultramontanism has been the deceived one after all." - Politics 
is a primary purpose of the Evangelical Covenant. But by this mingling of State and Church, the 
League is getting farther and farther away from Protestantism, and is continually giving the 
Romanists a semblance of right for their political ravings. As the position of the State towards 
the Church is said to be, indeed, not an irreligious and anti-religious one, but well an areligious 
one, so also the position of the Church towards the State is said to be not an anti-political one, 
but an apolitical one. - It is also reported of the German Emperor that in a sensational address 
to the Silesians in Breslau he called for a union of the confessions in order to control unbelief. 
The plan of the Centre - so judges the "A. G." - is evidently to wriggle out of its confessional 
seclusion in order to gather around itself all conservative elements and march at their head as 
the leading, guiding party. F.B. 

Denial of the Deity of Christ in Westphalia. The "A. E. L. K." writes: "For the first time 
since the Reformation a whole Protestant synod was close to rejecting the confession of the 
deity of Christ. It is the synod at Dortmund. On the part of the Superintendent Schlett, a 
declaration was available in which the second article was described as the foundation piece of 
Christian truth and of the church, and the synod was called upon to declare its agreement that 
on this foundation the church of Jesus Christ must continue to be built. Of 66 Synod members, 
33 agreed to this declaration by resolution, 32 voted against, and one abstained. So nearly half 
of the Synod refused to assent to the confession of Jesus Christ as the only begotten Son, 
some of them noting that their vote did not mean that they directly contradicted the 
Superintendent's statement." 

The "A.G." writes about the Méllner Teaching Conference: "The Méllner Theological 
Teaching Conference met again this year, the eighth since its founding. In two years, 1901 and 
1904, it was cancelled in accordance with the statutes for the sake of the "General Evangelical 
Lutheran Conference". Otherwise it has preserved its own character throughout all the years of 
its existence. According to its basic program, it strives for a threefold fellowship: "a fellowship 
between the Lutheran churches of Northern Germany, between academic science and the 
holders of the spiritual office, as well as between the older and younger theologians". It does 
not gather its friends, as most other conferences do, for only two or three days, during which 
often an overwhelming abundance of intellectual material must be offered, but calls the 
participants to the beautiful Mélln for a whole two weeks, so that they can not only hear all kinds 
of lectures, but also get to know each other and talk to each other. . . . Hanoverians, 
Mecklenburgers, Hamburgers, Schleswig-Holsteiners are of one confession after all. But the 
historical development of the forms of their life has been different. There is then a danger that 
what they have in common will be forgotten above what is special. The national church alienates 
the hearts of the brethren in faith. What Mdlln has done for us in this respect over the past ten 
years can only be seen by those who have experienced it. 
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who have been at least fairly regular participants in the conference. Mdlln has served to 
strengthen ecumenical awareness in the hearts of fellow believers. The conference limits the 
number of daily working hours. Scientific lectures are held only from ten to twelve o'clock, and 
only at eight o'clock in the evening does one gather again to discuss more practical 
ecclesiastical or also more general, literary and artistic questions. Thus the early morning hours 
and the afternoons remain free for personal intercourse. One stays in groups in the beautiful 
forest hotels, many participants bring their wives with them, the pension in the after-season is 
cheap. The beautiful forests and lakes invite one to take long walks, and so there is ample 
opportunity to make acquaintances and also to talk with the brothers living under different 
conditions. 

Herrnhut Mission Week. The "A. G." reports: As in the fall of 1901 and 1903, so also 
this year a "Mission Week" was held at Herrnhut, called by twenty-one German "Mission 
Conferences." The purpose of these meetings is, on the one hand, to introduce the general 
work of the Protestant German missionary community and to give an overview of the victorious 
course of the Gospel in our day, and on the other hand, to give the local missionary workers 
from the various Protestant national churches and conference districts, especially the pastors, 
an opportunity for personal fellowship and a fruitful exchange of experiences. Mission friends 
had come from all parts of our fatherland. Missionaries were present from all over the world, 
from China and India to East Africa and Surinam. At times the large church hall with its thousand 
seats was filled almost to the last corner. Thus it was a large congregation that gathered around 
the men of missiology and missionary practice. Pleasant surprise was brought by the first 
lecture, by Professor D. Kawerau, of Breslau: "The Influence of the Missionary Movement in 
the Nineteenth Century on Theological Work in Germany." On the basis of detailed studies he 
showed how at many German universities missions had long been taken into account, if less in 
special lectures, then certainly within church history or practical theology. Today, however, no 
theologian concludes his studies without at least having been given the opportunity to orientate 
himself about mission history and questions of mission theory, although there is only one actual 
professorship for mission: in Halle, where Prof. D. Warneck is still active. Just at present, when 
the comparative history of religion is so much in the news, missiology is of extraordinary 
importance. It could supply source material in rich abundance from pagan religions, which often 
enough contradicted the claims of religious scholars. Most of all the spirits were moved by the 
explanations of Father Dr. Lepsius from Berlin about "Mission and Islam". He presented Islam, 
which had nothing independent in itself, as a Jewish-Christian sect, as the heir of the whole 
heretical Christianity. Just as Mohammedanism, after only a century, had conquered all the 
peoples named in the table of nations of the Pentecost, so even today it is the religion that has 
made the greatest conquests. To attack this power, to overcome it, presents Christianity with a 
task that requires a high inner measure of Godliness. 
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..requires a great deal of strength. Do we have that? A rationalistic Christianity has not: there 
is no difference between the teaching of the Koran and modern theology. "By the beard of the 
Prophet," the Mollah would say to the modern theologian, "I did not know that you were a 
Mohammedan" If, under the leadership of German theology, Christendom itself is going over 
to Islam, we do not want to do Mohammedan missionary work. But if we are able to overcome 
rationalism in ourselves, then we shall be able to defeat Islam. - Dr. Lepsius met with lively 
opposition in some quarters. But he maintained that if the truth of New Testament Christianity 
is not firmly established in our own minds, then we should not want to convert others. - 
According to the liberals, Christ himself did not give a missionary command and did not even 
think about the mission to the Gentiles! F. B. 

"Union of the Evangelical Lutherans within the Prussian Regional Church." The "E. 
K. Z." writes: "We Lutherans within the Prussian Landeskirche have hitherto had two 
organizations, namely, the Lutheran Associations and the August Conference, of which only the 
Executive Board was organized. This year the organization has taken place in the provinces. In 
the General Assembly on August 30, the new formation of our community has been brought to 
a certain conclusion; as a name has been chosen: ‘Association of Evangelical Lutherans within 
the Prussian Landeskirche' (Confessional Group). In this name the history and the special 
nature of our community is expressed; after all, it arose from the Lutheran associations and the 
Evangelical-Lutheran Conference within the Prussian Regional Church, which is the actual 
name of the August Conference. Als Evangelical Lutherans we also clearly distinguish 
ourselves not only from the leftists, but also from the friends of the Positive Union; with them 
the emphasis is on the word 'Union,' with us on the fact that we stand on the foundation of the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments and the confessional writings of our Evangelical 
Lutheran Church." These Lutherans in Prussia seek to justify their remaining in the united 
national church by saying that the Prussian Union was not an absorptive one, but only a 
confederative one. But this distinction, even if fully true, does not justify them. F. B. 

The "A. G." writes of Dr. Curtius, the President of the Church of the Augsburg Confession 
in Alsace-Lorraine: "President Curtius took office with the programmatic declaration that he 
expected all salvation from the free play of forces and therefore confronted the various 
directions within the church completely impartially with the same objective justice. Since then, 
however, he has remained faithful to this program of complete equality of all theological and 
ecclesiastical directions, which until now one has not dared to pronounce with such fundamental 
definiteness even in Baden. He found no word to oppose the tumultuous introduction of the 
single chalice in Strasbourg at the right time, no word to mitigate the one-sided occupation of 
the theological faculty at the Strasbourg university, no word to forcefully reject the various 
unionist advances that were always beginning anew, no word to control the exasperating 
excesses of a doctrinal arbitrariness reminiscent of the worst old German conditions. The 
'Kirchenbote' may therefore ‘have lost its sense of justice, its deep 
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We praise in enthusiastic tones his ‘understanding for religious questions, his broad- 
mindedness towards all directions, his vigorous initiative in all questions that concern the 
interest of our national church and the Inner Mission’. We know just as definitely that the man 
who could reconcile it with his conscience to be a Uniast at the head of a Lutheran national 
church, and who still swears to the banner of the ‘Christian World’, has no understanding of the 
first and most important task of his high ecclesiastical office, the upholding of the Reformation 
confession. It is therefore only too understandable that from the outermost wing of the 
Protestant Association far into the middle party he is celebrated as the ideal of a mild church 
leader, and is now sought to be kept at all costs. For as long as Curtius presides over the Church 
of the Augsburg Confession in Alsace-Lorraine, however, as the "Kirchenbote" quite aptly 
asserts, every "case" is excluded. One can trample the old sacred orders of the church to the 
ground, extol the gospel of Frenssen from the pulpit, teach the children the latest theological 
catheder wisdom with a stick in one's hand: there is no fear of the church leadership intervening. 
The subjectivism of the individual clergyman has full scope to live itself out to the utmost limit. 
But who would want other hands over him, if he does not know himself bound to the confession 
of the church, but sees the highest church ideal of life in unrestrained independence! The 
liberals take care of themselves, their liberalism, their official arbitrariness, their party regiment, 
when they stand in so eagerly for their understanding patron saint." Dr. Curtius is the editor of 
Hohenlohe's "Denkwirdigkeiten," which, by their many indelicacies, are said to have damaged 
the reputation of the government both within and without. The "A. G.," the "Reformation," and 
the "Reichsbote" therefore demand that Curtius resign from his post. Naturally, however, the 
liberals, as whose patron Curtius has proved himself, want to know nothing of this. 
F. B. 

"In ever widening circles the realization forces itself upon us that the Protestant national 
church is on its last legs. True, in its outward existence it seems quite secure. But the inner life 
is declining year by year, so that even now the words of Jesus to the church of Sardis 
(Revelation 3:1) can be applied to it: 'Thou hast the name that thou livest, and art dead!’ To the 
superficial observer this does not at once suggest itself. For perhaps never has so much work 
been done, such "good" preaching, such extensive association activity developed, such a 
tremendous apparatus of auxiliaries, ordinary and extraordinary organizations expended to 
remedy the many grievances, as now. And yet such a frightening decline, such a waning of their 
influence! Whoever is not deceived by appearances sees clearly: the whole tremendous 
mustering of all available forces, these convulsive efforts to bring about an improvement, are 
nothing but the last desperate death twitches of a dying organism." - Thus writes not a 
Missourian, but Father Niemann of West Prussia in the "Reformation." 

"Bridging the gap." Under this title the "PreuBische Kirchenzeitung" writes: "We talk 
much today of understanding among theological directions. At least we who value the common 
possession more highly 
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than the moments that divide. We, who would like to unite in common practical work with all 
those who are at work like us. We are of the opinion that an infinite number of quarrels arise 
from the fact that we do not understand each other, taken purely externally; that many things 
would be better if only one of us always understood the other's opinion quite correctly. But, of 
course, even such understanding would not lead to perfect unity. Many an annoying 
misunderstanding would be avoided, many acrimony would be successfully prevented. Many 
differences would seem much, much smaller than they are now. But differences would certainly 
remain. And perhaps still differences that seemed significant enough to some. Is there a bridge 
that can bridge even such differences? ... | know of a bridge which often shows astonishing 
efficiency. It connects those who know each other personally, who are personally close. Why 
do they often work together so peacefully, although they stand on quite different theological 
points of view? Is it to be explained in such a way that they keep quiet about factual differences 
out of personal consideration? | believe: No! This bridge would not hold. The first onslaught of 
powerful floods would destroy it. So how do you interpret it? Men who are personally close know 
each other. They know the dividing lines. But they know more than these. Each has followed 
the other's development; each knows from the other how he arrived at his views. He himself has 
gone other ways, has had other impressions, other experiences. He cannot judge how the other 
judges. But he understands how the other gained his opinion. He understands the motives of 
the other. But two people who understand each other's motives are connected across all dividing 
currents by a solidly built bridge. Over this bridge their thoughts can visit each other, - their 
hearts can find each other. Let us build this bridge also over the stream which divides the parties 
in the Church! Let us know that we are on the surface so long as we know only each other's 
views, not each other's motives. We do not act scientifically so long as we only refute the other's 
opinion, but do not trace that opinion to its roots in order to understand its becoming. We do not 
act in a Christian way as long as we judge the opponent only by what he says or does, but not 
by what he wants. It is necessary to drill into the depths! It is necessary to look into the heart! 
We must read the soul! What drives them, the fierce opponents from the right and from the left, 
we must understand! And | am sure we shall often enough find in the depths of the soul what 
rejoices us, after we have seen on the surface what offended us." - According to this, then, false 
teachers are to be allowed and acknowledged as justified, if their purpose is a good one. But as 
the good end does not justify the evil means, so neither is the good intention able to give false 
doctrine justification. He who administers poison to a sick person is resisted, even if his intention 
is to save the patient. All bridge-building between false doctrine and right doctrine and their 
respective representatives is of the mischief. F. B. 

At the Lutheran Conference of the Province of Silesia ? Wolff stated the following 
propositions: 1. the church is a confessional community etc. 2. the Bible is not a confession of 
the church, but a gift of God to his 
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Church. 3. in the confessions the church expresses its knowledge of the truth, etc. 4. the general 
(ecumenical) confessions distinguish Christianity from non-Christian religions. 5. the Lutheran 
confessions distinguish pure doctrine from false doctrine. 6. the confessions are not a burden 
to us, but an expression of our faith. 

The Gustav-Adolf-Verein held its 58th meeting in Augsburg. The expenditures of the 
entire association in 1905 reached the amount of 1,749,134 Marks. Of this, the women's 
associations collected 309,337 Marks. The total income amounted to 2,038,397 marks. In 
legacies and endowments the central treasury received 52,841 marks, and the clubs 136,802 
marks. The assets of the association amount to 5,253,421 marks. Fifteen main associations 
increased their income, especially the Brandenburg and the Vienna main associations, which 
comprise the largest diaspora. The number of branch associations has increased from 1970 to 
2000, the number of women's associations from 644 to 648. 33 churches have been 
consecrated, the foundation stone for 20 churches has been laid. The number has become 
smaller, but the more help has been sought and given for the inner development of the 
congregations through parish salaries and expenditures for congregational purposes, 
scholarships for students, and the like. In this year, the report of the A. E. L. K. goes on to say, 
no less than 1239 congregations within the German Reich have asked for help. In Austria it was 
mostly no longer a matter of building new churches, but above all of making the congregations 
independent. But the situation was different in Styria. In Hungary, the Reformed had warned 
against the association because it served predominantly Lutheran purposes and favored all- 
German efforts. The Lutheran and Reformed Churches in France had also asked for help, and 
even from Russia appeals for help had been made to the association. Nowhere, however, 
especially because of the Missourians, was the work more urgent than in Brazil, where nearly 
200,000 Protestant Germans in the two southern provinces of Rio Grande do Sul and Santa 
Catharina had been completely forgotten by their church for decades. The report reads literally: 
"Under the direction of Professor Rendtorff-Kiel, Pastor Schlegtenthal-DUusseldorf described the 
almost desolate situation of the Protestants in southern Brazil, where 150,000 Protestant 
brethren in faith are waiting for help and are being pulled back and forth and confused by 
miserable so-called pseudo-pastors, mostly degenerate and cowardly existences, craftsmen or 
shipwrecked teachers, by Jesuits and Americanizing Missourians." - The Missourians know how 
to separate state and church, religion and politics (which cannot be said of the Gustav-Adolf- 
Verein), and wherever they work, be it in Germany, England, Australia or Brazil, they always 
work only for the Lutheran Church and the spread of right Lutheranism, which the Gustav-Adolf- 
Verein has long since lost. 

F..B: 

On the battlefield at Litzen, the foundation stone was laid on November 6 for a 
memorial to the heroic king Gustav Adolf of Sweden, who fell in battle on the road from Litzen 
to Markranstadt. The old Swedish stone, a not too large boulder, which the king's page is said 
to have rolled to the place where Gustav Adolf breathed his last, is surrounded by a not very 
tasteful cast-iron 
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A canopy covered with the simple name of the day of his death was until now the only decoration 
of the world-historical place. Next to it stood an inn, in which the trade with picture postcards 
and similar blossoms of modern tourism flourished. This is now to be demolished and make way 
for a stately memorial chapel. The Swedish national church was represented at the ceremony 
by Bishop G. von Schéele. 

How Majunke's lie of "Luther's suicide" continues to run through the Roman world, 
although the wiser German ultramontanism has long since renounced it, is shown again by an 
article which the Milanese Osservatore Cattolico brings in its issue of August 27 with the 
same spitefulness about Luther's end of life. The material for the article was supplied by an 
essay by Charlotte Chabrier-Rieder in the Mercure de France of August 1, 1906, in which 
the author used only a French translation of Majunke's writing on the end of Luther's life from 
the relevant literature. (La Fin de Luther par Majunke, traduit de l'allemand par 


Schlineker. Paris 1893.) Even the (Catholic) "KéIn. Volksztg." declares of the latest macho 
work: "As a historical essay, the allegedly 'remarkable' contribution is beneath criticism. It is 
therefore unnecessary to say another word about it." 

(A. E. L. K.) 

The idea of separating the Church from the State is becoming more and more 
widespread in Switzerland. In the last few weeks long negotiations have taken place in the great 
council of the city of Basel. The increasing growth of the Catholic population has contributed to 
this in its part. The Council of State of Geneva has also applied to the Grand Council for the 
abolition of the religious budget, adopting, among other things, the following article: "Freedom 
of worship is guaranteed. The state and the communes do not pay for any cult; no one can be 
forced to contribute to the costs of any cult." 

The Spanish draft law on congregations states that the opening of new convents 
requires authorization by the Cortes. Congregations may not admit minors. The State would 
support those congregationists who renounced their vows and the monastic life. The minister 
would be allowed to withdraw authorizations. The government would abolish unlawful religious 
congregations. Congregationists not graduated from a university will have their right to teach 
withdrawn. Foreign congregations will be dissolved. Congregational assets will be limited to the 
bare necessities. Fidei communes will be prohibited. Congregations engaged in commerce will 
pay taxes, all congregations registration fees. - The bill was passed in a modified form by the 
Council of Ministers on October 17. As it now stands, it subjects all religious societies to the 
approval of the State, forbids them to teach in public, authorizes the judicial authority to make 
house searches in convents if necessary, and subjects industrial societies to taxes. He also 
permits the dissolution of foreign companies or companies whose head resides abroad. - 
Perhaps there will also be a separation of church and state in Spain. The separation of church 
and state, which was carried out in France on December 11, and which the pope and his 
creatures oppose with all possible means, is also to be carried out in Spain. 
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The rebellion against the congregations, which they had revolted against by all means, but in 
vain, and against which they are still rebelling, began with the fight against the greedy and 
politically intriguing congregations. F.B. 

P. Th. Fliedner tells in the "Blattern aus Spanien": "The popularity of the Protestant 
schools led to the foundation of a Catholic ladies' association, which has set itself the task of 
establishing counter-schools in the poorer districts of the city. Just now this association is 
developing a lively activity. The high ladies have black-clad agents whose sole duty is to 
intercept children from Protestant schools. For this important service they receive a salary of 2 
pesetas (M. 1.60) per day. A boy who attended one of our schools was promised a new suit if 
he made a list of the names and homes of his schoolmates. At 4 o'clock, when school is out, 
the agents go after the children to their homes, visit the parents, and seek to induce them to 
take the children out of the Protestant school. If persuasion does not succeed, threats are used. 
The most usual way is to sue the father with his employer, who then often in fact dismisses the 
worker, because he does not want to make trouble with the ladies of the aristocracy. Thus some 
children are wrested from us, but new ones soon fill the gaps. A recent case (the time, place, 
and name are readily available to the Centrist Papers on request): A father sends his daughter 
to us for school. The ladies visit the house; the first two times they meet only the mother, and 
succeed in intimidating her with hellish punishments. The third time, however, the father is at 
home. The ladies offer to put the child in a good school for nothing. ‘Thank God, | earn enough 
to pay the school fees,’ is the reply. (The number of children in Spanish Protestant schools is in 
the thousands, and all pay school fees; in Catholic schools the tuition is free). 'My child is 
learning something proper at school; it is quite none of your business where | send my child; so 
you have no business in my house, so bastal' The ladies, of course, do not trouble him again. 
Another little remedy is this: Every child who brings another from the Protestant to the Catholic 
school receives una perra grande, 'a penny.’ The children, however, waive the Judas wage 
and tell their teacher." 

Cruelties in nunneries. As is well known, the French convent law owes its severity 
mainly to the publicity of inhuman maltreatment which has occurred in some nunneries. Recently 
public opinion in Italy has been stirred up by similar incidents which have occurred on the 
charming island of Ischia. There a woman in the reputation of sanctity had established a 
convent, which set itself the task of collecting and educating orphaned and neglected girls in the 
streets of Naples and the surrounding area. The pious enterprise found universal support, and 
the bishop appointed that woman abbess. Soon, however, dark rumors began to circulate about 
what was going on in the convent; the neighbors often heard cries of distress and lamentation, 
and they told of outrageous cruelties that were being committed there. But no one dared to 
intervene. At last a nun succeeded in escaping from the convent. She had entered as a blooming 
virgin in her twentieth year, and after ten years she left completely broken. She was sent to a 
hospital for the incurably ill... 
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where she died soon after. Before her death she made appalling revelations about the treatment 
that nuns and pupils had to put up with. Some women who had been educated in the convent 
also confirmed the truth of these reports. The nuns were treated more severely than the convent 
rules required. For example, one of them had to lie down on the floor as punishment and put up 
with the others spitting into her mouth one after the other. The orphans were badly fed, were 
given only corn and no bread, had to knit and crochet from early in the morning until late in the 
evening, and those who could not finish their work were beaten half to death and tortured in all 
ways. By threats the children were enjoined to answer all visitors who questioned them, that 
they were well treated, and enjoyed an abundant and sumptuous diet. Now at last the court has 
intervened, and some excavations have been made. But it is doubtful whether much will come 
of it. The inhabitants speak out only with great reluctance for fear of an unknown power. The 
brother of the abbess is a canon at the cathedral of Ischia and a favourite of the bishop. The 
free press of Rome and Naples, on the other hand, is most vividly occupied with the matter, and 
perhaps ensures that the matter will not so easily fall asleep. (A. E. L. K.) 

The "Fifth World Sunday School Convention" is to be held in Rome in May 1907. The 
delegates will represent 262,000 Sunday schools with 26,000,000 members. English will be the 
principal language, but conferences will be held in German, French, and Italian. The convention 
will last four days and meet in a large hall, an evening service to be held in the ruins of the 
Coliseum. An international committee of business men and pastors has issued the invitation to 
the fifth convention. Eleven members of this committee are Americans, as many English, while 
others represent Germany, Sweden, Switzerland, Italy, Mexico, and Canada. Dr. George W. 
Bailey, of Philadelphia, is presiding. The Pope, at any rate, will not be pleased with this 
convention. F. B. 

Ritualism and the vast growth of Roman religiousism are two dangers which at 
present threaten the Anglican Church more than ever. To get accurate news about ritualism, the 
government set up a commission which heard 164 witnesses at 118 meetings and then 
published a 70-page report that bears eloquent witness to the rising power of ritualism. In very 
many churches, it says, prayers and ceremonies taken from the ritual of the Mass are performed 
at Communion, and the consecrated host is offered to the faithful for worship. At some 
communions the priest alone communes; the Virgin Mary and the saints are invoked, images 
and crucifixes are venerated, etc. All this is now to be vigorously intervened against. But as 
many bishops themselves belong to the ritualists, the measures will hardly be carried out 
effectively, and on the other hand the ritualists refer to the spiritual character of the church, by 
virtue of which the government really has no say in its affairs. In the lower house, however, the 
overwhelming majority of liberals and nonconformists are likely to take this attitude as a reason 
to move towards the separation of Church and State. What 
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the increase of monasteries, it is statistically ascertained that in 1850 there were only 11 
monasteries in England, but in 1S04 there were 305 of them, and by the expulsion of the orders 
in France the increase has been still greater. Nevertheless, the House of Commons recently 
dismissed the motion of an MP calling for the supervision and moderation of these religious 
establishments. (A. E. L. K.) 

The emotional conversions of the Methodists do not stand. They are not based on 
thorough instruction from God's Word, but on momentary excitements of the emotions. At the 
last Wesley Conference in Nottingham, England, it was reported that although 684,000 new 
members had been won in the last fifteen years, only 75,000 of them had remained faithful. And 
of the 56,000 new converts last year, only 13,500 had remained with the church. F. B. 

The peculiar legal case which has now for more than two years kept the whole 
ecclesiastical life of Scotland in agitation is nearing its final conclusion. The Royal Court of 
Arbitration, lying under Lord Elgin's chairmanship, has made its first pronouncement. As the 
reader may remember, the dispute arose over the union, consummated in 1900, of the Free 
Church, hitherto numbering about a thousand clergymen, and the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland. Twenty-six Free Church village pastors from the Scottish Highlands opposed the 
union and, as guardians of pure doctrine, laid claim to the existing church property. The Scottish 
courts, to which they appealed one after another, rejected them. The English manor, however, 
as a last resort, accorded them full justice. An unholy confusion was the consequence of this 
verdict. Churches which had been open for worship on Sunday morning were seized at the last 
moment by the emissaries of the minority. University professors and students found themselves 
driven from their lecture halls. The whole ecclesiastical life of Scotland seemed paralysed. But 
the confused situation was too perverse to remain so. A way out had to be found. It was found 
in the appointment of an extraordinary Royal Court of Arbitration, whose final decision should 
be valid for all time. After years of deliberation, this arbitration court has now delivered its first 
verdict. As was to be expected, it is in favour of the United Free Church. In spite of all this, the 
twenty-six mountain pastors have not come off badly either. In the first place, itis only a question 
of the lying estates and cash assets of the universities, and the very considerable income of the 
Scottish Gentile and Jewish Missionary Societies. The university buildings at Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Aberdeen have been awarded to the United Free Church. In the hands of the 
minority there remains only a small group of buildings in Edinburgh, which, however, should be 
more than sufficient for their academic purposes. For the maintenance of this small college, 
probably the smallest in Europe, an annual income of 60,000 marks has been set aside. 
Likewise a corresponding fraction will flow to the minority from the rich fortunes of the missionary 
societies. In Glasgow, besides the churches already in its possession, it has been granted two 
places of worship. A larger share of the church property is also to fall to it in the future. 

(D. A. G.) 


